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PBEFACE. 


For  several  years,  during  which  the  study  of  English 
history  has  been  my  favourite  pursuit,  it  has  appeared  to  me 
that  whilst  some  periods  have  been  brought  into  brighter 
light  (of  late)  through  the  researches  of  fascinating  writers, 
there  is  still  room  for  a  connected  narrative  including  more 
characteristic  details  than  are  contained  in  ordinary  abridg- 
ments. To  trace  the  course  by  which  our  country  has 
emerged  from  barbarism  into  general  freedom  and  com- 
parative enlightenment  has  been  to  me  a  most  interesting 
task.  Every  work  of  this  kind  must  be  in  great  measure 
a  compilation,  whether  derived  in  part  from  early  records, 
or  relying  on  the  authority  of  able  writers.  My  continual 
recourse  to  the  works  of  Hallam.  Freeman,  Macaulay,  and 
other  historians,  may  have  led  me  occasionally  to  borrow 
their  language  somewhat  freely,  but  numerous  references 
to  their  pages  indicate  at  the  same  time  the  authorities 
which  I  have  consulted  and  the  sources  whence  the  reader 
may  obtain  fuller  information. 

The  diviaioa  into  separate  reigns  appears  to  me  more 
distinct,  for  those  at  least  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
course  of  events,  than  the  sections  adopted  by  Mr.  Green, 
in  his  learned  and  valuable  compendium.  In  the  spelling 
of  proper  names  I  have  followed  the  examples  of  Lingard . 
and  Hallam. 

A  short  Appendix  to  the  First  Volume  contains  a  sketch 
of  the  life  of  St.  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  and  some 
information  concerning  the  first  promulgation  of  Christianity 
in  the  British  islands,  which  may,  I  hope,  be  interesting  to 
my  readers. 

Uampstbao  :  November,  1876. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ANCIENT     BBITAIN. 

The  first  history  of  a  country  is  usually  written  by  its  invaders. 
Savages  write  no  account  of  themselves.  They  have  frequently 
a  rude  poetry  recording  the  deeds  of  their  great  men,  floating 
pn  the  memory  and  forming  their  national  chronicle ;  but  their 
real  condition  and  abode  are  first  described  by  the  pen  of  a 
conqueror,  and  their  wild  freedom  must  have  been  invaded 
before  they  advance  towards  a  more  civilised  state. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  our  country. 
'  The  first  traces  of  our  national  history  must  be  sought  not 
in  Britain  but  in  Germany;  in  the  reports  given  by  Csesar  and 
Tacitus  of  the  tribes  which  they  knew.'  * 

Even  long  before  the  Eomans  reached  Britain,  the  Phoeni- 
cian adventurers  who  resorted  to  Spain  for  metals  had  heard 
that  tin  might  be  found  in  Cornwall,  and  sailed  over  to  the 
^  Cassiterides,'  or  Tin-islands,  supposed  by  antiquaries  to  be 
the  Scilly  Isles ;  but  according  to  a  late  writer,  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  near  Penzance,  more  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
description  first  given  by  a  Soman  geographer.  Whatever 
may  be  left  to  conjecture,  it  is  interesting  to  believe,  with  Mr. 
Merivale,  that  ^  the  bare  brown  mountain  called  Cam  Menellis,' 
near  Falmouth,  ^has  never  rested  from  the  strokes  of  the  miner's 
pick,  nor  the  neighbourmg  creeks  from  the  dash  of  the  trader's 

*  The  wordB  of  Professor  Stubbs,  quoted  by  Mr.  Freeman.    See  Essay  in  '  Fort- 
nightly Reyiow/  September,  1871. 
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oar,  since  firat  the  old  Phoenicians  came.'*  Far  from  extending 
knowledge  of  the  British  Isles,  the  merchants  jealously  con- 
cealed the  exact  position  of  the  shore  whence  they  obtained 
their  treasure;  and  as  the  Mediterranean  was  long  the  boundary 
of  naval  adventure,  Britain  still  remained  nearly  unknown.  ^ 

In  the  year  b.o.  55,  this  island  was  first  revealed  to  the 
Boman  world  by  the  invasion  of  Julius  Csesar.  After  his 
conquest  of  Gaul,  which  then  comprised  the  France  of  a  later 
age,  with  Switzerland  and  other  lands  adjoining,  CsBsar  was 
induced  to  cross  the  Channel.  He  desired  to  revenge  on 
Britain  the  assistance  which  British  chiefs  had  rendered  to 
the  Gauls. 

Csesar  must  have  planned  the  expedition  with  eager  curi- 
osity, for  he  relates  that  he  found  in  Gaul  none  who  could 
satisfactorily  answer  his  questions  concerning  the  size  of  the 
island  or  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants.  It  appeared  that  the 
southern  coast  only  had  been  visited  for  the  sake  of  traffic' 
It  was  in  August,  fifty-five  years  before  the  Christian  era,  that 
CsBsar  set  sail  for  Britain.  The  Britons  were  aware  of  his 
intention,  and  mustered  in  force  to  oppose  him.  As  Cs&sar 
approached  the  shore,  he  beheld  the  cliffs  covered  by  numbers 
of  armed  men,  and,  altering  his  course  to  avoid  a  combat,  is 
said  to  have  landed  where  now  standa  the  town  of  Deal.  The 
natives  boldly  followed  his  course,  even  urging  their  horses 
into  the  waves,  and  with  loud  cries  bade  defiance  to  the 
invaders. 

The  Romans  were  at  first  dismayed  by  the  firantic  appear- 
ance of  the  islanders;  but,  after  a  short  pause,  a  Boman 
standard-bearer,  calling  on  his  comrades  to  follow  him,  leaped 
into  the  sea,  and  on  landing,  they  soon  overcame  the  undis- 
ciplined enemy.  But  the  Britons  were  not  disposed  to  yield ; 
they  sent  messengers  in  different  directions  to  represent  to 
their  countrymen  that  the  Romans  were  few  in  number,  and  to 
implore  help  in  repelling  them.  They  even  ventured  to  attack 
the  Soman  camp,  though  without  success. 

Nevertheless,  after  a  three  weeks'  sojourn  in  Kent,  Csesar 
judged  his  force  insufficient  for  the  conquest  of  Britain,  and 
withdrew  to  Gaul,  where  he  spent  the  winter  in  preparing  a 
second  expedition.  He  embarked  again  in  the  spring,  trans- 
porting across  the  Straits  a  large  body  of  foot  soldiers,  and 

*  Merivale*8  '  Historical  Studies ;  *  *  Antiquities  of  Cornwall/  p.  380. 

'  Csesar,  '  De  Bello  Gallico,'  lib.  iy.  c.  20.  The  exact  spot  where  Csesar  landed 
has  been  much  discussed,  other  points  of  the  coast  having  been  named  besides  Deal. 
See  Professor  Long^s  edition  of  '  Cesar/  p.  274. 
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two  thousand  horsemen,  in  more  than  eight  hundred  ships. 
The  Britons,  unable  to  resist  such  troops,  retired  to  the  shelter 
of  their  woods.  The  Romans  again  occupied  their  former 
encampment,  and  were  not  molested.  Soon  after  their  landing, 
about  forty  of  their  vessels  were  destroyed  by  a  storm.  Caesar 
ordered  that  the  rest  should  be  drawn  to  shore  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  tide,  and  be  surrounded  by  a  mound ;  after  which 
precaution  he  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  Britons. 

Csesar  has  described  the  Britons  as  brave  and  dexterous 
combatants,  often  successful  in  slight  encounters.  They 
separated  into  small  bands  within  hail  of  each  other,  watched 
for  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  cut  ofif  stragglers,  and  greatly 
impeded  his  progress.  Their  chiefs,  we  are  told,  fought  from 
chariots  armed  with  scythes,  driving  on  rough  ground  and  down 
steep  descents  with  much  dexterity.  They  drove  fearlessly 
along  the  Soman  line,  espied  every  opportunity  of  breaking 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  during  the  heat  of  action  would 
run  along  the  poles,  leap  on  the  ground,  and  regain  their  seats 
with  great  skill.  The  strength  and  excellence  of  their  horses 
also  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Romans. 

But  when,  encouraged  by  the  apparent  disorder  of  their 
assailants,  the  Britons  attempted  a  regular  attack,  they  suffered 
80  severe  a  defeat  that  many  of  the  tribes  retired  to  their 
homes  and  laid  down  their  arms  in  despair.  The  dissensions 
of  the  various  native  princes  now  smoothed  the  way  for  the 
Roman  arms,  and  CsBsar  soon  giained  possession  of  the  royal 
residence  of  King  Cassibelan  (Caswallon)  near  the  present 
town  of  St.  Alban's. 

The  best  habitations  were  huts  built  of  timber  and  reeds 
on  a  foundation  of  stone,  a  hole  being  left  in  the  centre  of  the 
roof  to  let  out  the  smoke  and  give  light  to  the  inhabitants. 
Such  was  the  palace  of  an  ancient  British  king ;  and  a  town 
was  a  place  of  defence  among  woods  and  marshes,  surrounded 
by  a  mound  and  ditch  for  the  security  of  families  and  cattle. 

The  continual  wars  in  which  the  Britons  engaged  had 
taught  them  early  to  take  measures  of  defence.  Even  the  rude 
dwellings  just  described  were  found  only  in  the  southern  pai-t 
of  Britain,  where  the  inhabitants  had  acquired  some  degree  of 
civilisation.  In  another  part  of  the  island  the  Britons  lived  in 
forests,  or  under  slight  sheds  formed  of  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground  interwoven  with  wattles,  and  covered  with  branches  of 
^ees ;  in  the  winter  they  retired  into  caves  in  the  earth. 

They  were  accustomed  to  paint  themselves,  and  sometimes 
to  print  on  their^skins  figures  of  animals  by  using  pointed 
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instruments,  applying  blue  dye  to  the  punctures  in  order  to 
appear  the  more  terrible  in  battle.  They  used  shields  made  of 
osiers  covered  with  skins,  and  long  heavy  swords. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kent  were  the  most  civilized ;  they  wore 
cloth  dresses  either  of  their  own  weaving  or  imported  from 
Gaul,  raised  corn,  and  stored  it  in  the  cavities  of  rocks.  Csesar 
states,  in  fact,  that  when  he  landed  on  August  26th,  the 
harvest  was  nearly  over.  But  the  tribes  of  the  central  and 
western  districts  were  unskilled  in  either  agriculture  or  manu- 
factures. Their  herds  were  their  sole  dependence ;  like  the 
wandering  Tartars,  they  satisfied  their  hunger  with  milk  and 
flesh,  and  by  clothing  themselves  in  skins  were  enabled  to  brave 
the  rigour  of  winter,  which,  owing  to  the  extent  of  forests  and 
undrained  marshes,  must  have  been  much  colder  than  at 
present.  The  tribe  called  by  the  Bomans  Caledonians,  who 
inhabited  Scotland,  were  the  strongest  and  fiercest,  and  prin- 
cipally supported  themselves  by  hunting.  Csesar  accepted 
hostages  from  the  defeated  princes,  fixed  the  amount  of  tribute 
which  they  should  henceforth  pay  to  the  Eoman  Government, 
and  in  the  month  of  September  of  the  year  succeeding  his 
invasion  (b.o.  64)  withdrew  to  Gaul.* 

The  Somans  boasted  of  their  conquest,  yet  without  actual 
possession  of  one  foot  of  British  ground,  and  Csesar's  whole 
expedition  has  been  considered  by  some  as  a  failure.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  he  completely  succeeded  in  his  main 
object  of  cutting  oflf  British  supplies  from  Guul.^ 

It  was  the  descriptions  of  Csesar  and  of  other  writers  whose 
works  have  perished  that  first  called  the  attention  of  the 
Koman  world  to  this  remote  island  and  its  inhabitants,  awaken- 
ing much  curiosity.  Some  of  his  more  marvellous  accounts 
have  been  more  or  less  discussed  even  down  to  the  present  day. 
Barbarous  as  he  found  the  people,  and  although  he  had  pene- 
trated but  little  way  into  the  country,  Csesar  announced '  the 
existence  of  a  class  of  wise  men,  called  *  Druids,'  whose  office 
was  the  direction  of  religious  ceremonies,  the  instruction  of  the 
people,  and  the  cure  of  diseases.  The  name  of  ^  Druid  *  was 
derived  fr^m  the  oak,  their  sacred  tree,  and  the  Druids  dwelt 
in  solitary  huts  among  the  forests.  They  wore  white  robes  at 
religious  celebrations ;  mistletoe,  their  sacred  plant,  was  cut 
with  a  golden  knife  from  an  oak,  and  two  white  heifers  were 
slain  as  a  sacrifice. 

Bards  were  described  as  forming  a  class  of  this  singular 

«  De  Bell.  Gall.  v.  23.  »  lb.  iv.  20.  »  lb.  vi.  13. 
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priesthood.  They  sang  the  praise  of  heroes  in  war,  and  trans- 
mitted their  notable  deeds  by  memory  to  posterity.  Every 
chieftain  was  accompanied  to  battle  by  a  bard,  who  sounded 
his  harp  when  the  troops  were  ready  to  engage.  With  these 
descriptions  there  were  others  less  agreeable  to  dwell  upon. 
The  Dmids  were  said  to  believe  that  human  sacrifices  were 
acceptable  to  the  Deity,  and  burned  their  victims  in  immense 
osier  cages.  In  succeeding  ages  it  became  customary  to  call 
the  large  rough  stones  found  frequently  in  chicles,  or  standing 
in  the  form  of  a  huge  altar,  Druidical  remains,  and  to  believe 
that  on  these  the  Druids  made  their  human  sacrifices,  or  there 
buried  their  dead.  Near  some  of  the  monuments,  caUed  crom- 
lechs, buried  treasures  and  human  remains  have  been  found, 
which  prove  indeed  that  they  had  been  chosen  as  burial-places, 
but  give  no  proof  of  the  cause  or  process  of  their  erection,  which 
still  remains  an  unsolved  mystery.  To  call  Stonehenge  and 
other  stupendous  monuments  ^Druidical,'  is,  as  has  been 
lately  well  observed,  only  to  give  them  a  name,  without  ex- 
plaining their  connection  with  the  shadowy  past.  No  notice  of 
this  great  Druidical  order  (existing,  according  to  Soman 
writers,  both  in  Guul  and  Britain)  appears  in  the  annals  of  the 
first  Christian  missionaiies  who  settled  on  the  British  shores. 
Yet  they  have  left  descriptions  of  the  Norse  superstitions,  and 
of  the  Magi,  who  pretended  to  have  power  over  winds  and 
waves.  The  Druidical  rites,  therefore,  and  the  monuments 
assigned  to  them,  are  involved  in  mystery  which  no  research 
has  yet  penetrated ;  but  of  the  Boman  dominion  in  Britain, 
and  of  its  extent,  substantial  proofs  remain.^ 

Second  Invasion  of  Britain^  a.d.  43. 

It  was  not  till  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  Caesar's  invasion 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  actual  conquest  of  Britain 
was  begun,  after  which  the  Somans  continued  to  hold  our 
island  more  or  less  under  subjection  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years. 

The  tribe  which  inhabited  South  Wales,  called  the  Silures, 
are  reported  as  among  the  last  to  be  subdued  by  the  Bomans, 

■  Mr.  Barton  explained  his  reasons  for  distrusting  the  historical  conjectures  re- 
specting the  Druids  in  an  article  published  in  the  July  number  of  the  '  Edinburgh 
Review/  1863.  See  his  conclusions  in  the  first  voL  of  his  '  History  of  Scotland/  pp. 
218'227,  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Freeman  considers  it  more  reasonable  to  believe  the 
cromlechs  the  work  ot  the  totally  unknown  inhabitants  who  lived  in  .England  before 
the  Colts  or  any  other  people  of  whom  we  have  knowledge.  Although  *  mistaken 
for  altaiB,  they  are  graves '  ('  Old  English  History,'  p.  7). 
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and  on  a  lofty  iiill  in  Shropshire,  called  Caer  Caradoc,  have 
been  seen  traces  of  their  fortifications.  There  it  was  that  a 
brave  chief  named  Caractacas  (Caradoc),  after  long  resistance, 
was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  with  his  family  to  Some.  The 
aspect  of  a  barbarian  prince  who  had  for  some  years  defied  the 
Roman  arms  excited  interest  in  the  imperial  city.  Caractacus 
is  said  to  have  expressed  wonder  that  men  who  possessed  such 
palaces  at  home  should  think  it  worth  while  to  contend  for  the 
poor  hovels  of  Britain.  His  fortitude  and  intrepid  bearing 
won  the  admiration  of  his  conquerors,  and  Claudius,  to  his 
honour,  gave  him  his  liberty.  The  Roman  general  Suetonius 
resolved,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to  attack  the  isle  of  Angle- 
sea,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  principal  residence  of  the 
Druids  or  Magicians  by  whose  influence  the  Britons  were 
encouraged  to  prolonged  resistance.  When  the  Roman  soldiers 
approached  the  sacred  isle,  and  beheld  the  shore  lined  with 
priests  and  priestesses  with  lighted  torches  and  flowing  hair, 
they  are  said  to  have  been  seized  with  superstitious  terror ;  but 
their  general  urged  them  on  and  the  victory  was  easy.  The 
power  of  the  Druids  never  recovered  that  blow,  and  their  woods 
and  altars  were  laid  low  by  the  conquerors.^ 

But  not  so  soon  did  the  brave  islanders  give  up  all  resist- 
ance. Boadicea  (Boduc)  queen  of  the  Eastern  Iceni,  had  been 
scourged  by  Romans,  who  grasped  her  inheritance,'  and  the 
tribes  were  excited  to  a  general  revolt  by  her  wrongs.  A  great 
victory  secured  the  Roman  domination,  and  under  the  milder 
administration  of  succeeding  generals  the  Britons  became 
reconciled  to  the  yoke. 

Extension  of  the  Conquest  under  Agricola^  A.D.  78. 

The  period  during  which  Agricola  commanded  the  legions 
in  Britain  was  one  of  wider  and  of  more  kindly  rule  than  that 
of  preceding  generals.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  island 
the  chieftains  left  their  forests  to  find  protection  near  the 
Roman  stations,  and  began  to  acquire  a  taste  for  arts  and 
comforts  hitherto  unknown  to  them.  It  was  from  Agricola's 
conquests  in  Northern  Britain  that  Scotland  first  emerged  firom 
darkness  into  the  light  of  history.^ 

As  the  Roman  troops  advanced  along  the  eastern  coast, 
they  were  accompained  by  their  fleet  laden  with  necessaries. 
A  great  battle,  in  which  the  brave  Galgacus  undertook  to  defend 
the  passage  of  the  Grampian  Mountains,  resulted  in  a  decisive 

'  Lingard,  i.  24.  '  Burton's  •  History  of  Scotland.' 
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victory  for  the  Somans ;  and  Agricola  sought  to  preserve  so 
hardly  won  a  conquest  by  building  a  range  of  forts  between  the 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  Yet  the  fierce  tribes  of  Scotland, 
although  repeatedly  defeated,  were  never  vanquished  by  the 
Romans. 

We  read  of  them  as  Picts  and  Scots ;  the  first  (so  named 
probably  by  the  Romans  on  account  of  their  painted  skins,  a 
custom  which  they  retained  much  longer  than  the  Southern 
Britains)  were  Caledonians,  or  people  of  Scotland.  The  Scots 
were  Irishmen  who  crossed  the  narrow  sea  in  great  numbers, 
and  joined  with  the  Picts  against  the  Romans  and  the  people 
of  South  Britain.*  It  is  related  by  Tacitus  in  the  *  Life  of  Agri- 
cola,'  that  the  Roman  fleet  sailing  round  the  northern  coast,  first 
discovered  Britain  to  be  an  island,  and  in  consequence  the 
Orkneys  were  added  to  the  list  of  Roman  triumphs. 

About  thirty  years  after  the  time  of  Agricola  the  state  of 
Britain  was  so  far  endangered  that  the  Emperor  Hadrian  was 
induced  to  visit  it.  After  having  repulsed  the  barbarians,  he 
began  a  great  military  work  (a.d.  120),  a  ditch  and  rampart  ex- 
tending across  the  island  from  the  Solway  Frith  on  the  west  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  on  the  eastern  coast,  of  which  vestiges 
even  yet  remain.*  This  great  barrier  of  defence  was  more  than 
seventy  mUes  long,  and  consisted  of  several  works,  besides  the 
stone  wall  scaling  the  heights  and  descending  into  the  hollows 
of  that  rugged  country,  through  which  there  was  no  road  till 
within  quite  modern  times.  At  intervals  were  towers,  and  at 
greater  intervals  large  fortresses  of  defence ;  and  the  excellence 
of  the  workmanship  is  proved  by  the  durability  of  the  remain- 
ing fragments.  In  the  sixteenth  century  this  wall  was  said  to 
be  sixteen  feet  high ;  at  first  probably  it  was  higher,  afiPording 
real  protection  before  the  time  of  artillery.^  Another  barrier 
was  built  on  the  isthmus  beween  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde, 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  about  the  year  139.*  The 
people  of  Scotland  have  continued  to  look  with  reverence  on 
the  relics  of  the  Roman  Empire.  ^  Every  peasant,'  says  Mr. 
Burton,  '  knows  the  Roman  camp '  or  ^  the  Roman  road '  of 

*  LiDgard,  i.  50 ;  and  Burton,  i.  208. 

'  How  mach  of  this  work  was  doihe  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  is  disputed ;  but, 
sajs  Mr.  Burton,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  then  begun. 

*  Mr.  Burton  thinks  that  it  may  have  been  from  18  to  20  feet  high,  and  the 
accompanying  ditch  from  10  to  12  feet  deep. 

*  It  was  long  the  general  belief  that  Hadrian  only  raised  the  earthworks  which 
form  the  sonthem  barrier,  and  that  the  stone  wall  was  the  work  of  Severus  about  a 
centQiy  later.  Mr.  Burton  explains  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  whole  design 
was  raised  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  leaving  nothing  to  be  added  by  Severus  but 
restorations  or  improvements  (p.  24). 
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his  district ;  but  the  remains  of  Eoman  dwelling-houses  and 
baths  are  not  nearly  so  common  in  Scotland  as  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island,  where  specimens  of  beautifully  tesselated 
floors,  found  in  London  and  elsewhere,  testify  to  the  luxury  and 
love  of  art  of  the  superior  inhabitants.  Two  towns  in  England 
were  ranked  as  Municipiay  enjoying  peculiar  privileges  ;  these 
were  York  and  Verulam,  or  St.  Alban's.  Wherever  the  name 
of  an  existing  town  ends  in  -Chester,  as  Winchester,  the  name 
may  be  considered  as  derived  from  the  Boman  occupation. 
TiU  the  fifth  century,  Britain  remained  a  Boman  province, 
held  under  strong  military  rule.  But  before  that  time  the 
Goths,  whom  the  Somans  had  repeatedly  conquered,  were  in- 
creasing in  strength,  and  the  Boman  government  was  warned 
of  the  necessity  of  recalling  its  legions.  The  word  Saxons  had 
been  already  applied  by  Boman  writers  to  designate  Scandina- 
vian pirates,  who  molested  the  shores  of  Gaul  and  Britain.^ 

In  the  year  367,  the  danger  in  which  Britain  was  placed  by 
hostile  inroads  caused  the  Emperor  Valentinian  to  send  over  the 
best  part  of  the  troops  in  Guul  under  Theodosius,  who  entered 
London  in  triumph.  He  drove  the  marauders  out  of  the 
Boman  province,  and  began  to  rebuild  the  cities  and  forts 
which  had  been  destroyed.  But  although  at  times  a  daring 
British  officer  aspired  to  independence,  the  Bomanised  Britons 
had  become  a  feeble  people,  relying  on  the  protection  of  their 
masters.  Yet  Britain  supplied  a  warlike  part  of  the  Boman 
legions  abroad,  who  found  it  so  difficult  to  return  home  that  a 
large  body  of  them  settled  in  Gaul  and  founded  the  province  of 
Bretagne.  When  the  empire  recalled  its  forces,  the  southern 
islanders  sent  continual  petitions  for  more  military  help.  At 
last,  in  the  year  409,  records  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  compiled 
long  afterwards,  ^  the  Goths  took  the  city  of  Bome  by  storm, 
and  after  that  the  Bomans  never  ruled  in  Britain.^ 

The  year  after  this,  Honorius  wrote  his  celebrated  letter  to 
the  cities  of  Britain,  warning  them  that  henceforth  they  must 
depend  on  their  own  strength. 

In  the  year  a.d.  418,  as  it  is  chronicled,  ^the  Bomans 
collected  all  the  treasures  which  were  in  Britain,  and  some  they 
laid  in  the  earth  so  that  no  one  has  since  been  able  to  find  them, 
and  some  they  carried  with  them  into  Gaul.' 

'  To  repel  these  invaders  the  command  of  a  fleet  was  given  to  Carausius,  with  the 
title  of  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  but  without  success ;  the  pirates  obtained  his 
indulgence  by  yielding  a  portion  of  their  spoil,  and  Carausius,  during  aI>out  four 
years,  maintiiined  authority  in  Britain  in  defiance  of  Bome  (a.d.  203-7). — Lingard, 
i.  42  ;  Burton,  i.  44. 
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The  Boman  occupation,  though  extending  over  a  long 
period,  left  less  durable  traces  in  Britain  then  in  Spain  and 
Graul,  where  the  Komans  infused  their  language  and  transmitted 
their  customs.  The  Britons  adhered  to  their  ovm  tongue,  and 
as  soon  as  the  legions  withdrew  the  country  began  to  relapse 
into  its  former  barbarism.  The  laws  of  Some  perished,  to  be 
introduced  again  in  times  succeeding  the  Norman  Conquest.* 
Constantine's  adopted  Christianity  had  in  his  reign  become  the 
nominal  religion  of  Britain,  as  of  the  Empire.  The  civilisation 
was  foreign  and  the  Christianity  was  feeble.  The  former 
departed  irrevocably  with  the  nation  which  had  introduced  it ; 
the  latter  retained  its  hold  upon  the  native  tribes,  untU  after- 
wards, embraced  within  the  missionary  efforts  of  Augustine,  it 
survived  to  a  grander  future. 

Among  the  more  durable  constructions  which  could  not  be 
effaced  for  ages  should  be  mentioned  the  excellent  Soman 
roads.  The  principal  of  these,  known  by  the  name  of  Watling 
Street,  beginning  at  Sichborough,  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  passed 
by  Canterbury,  Rochester,  and  London  to  St.  Alban's,  and  on 
entering  Wales  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  ended 
at  Holyhead ;  the  other  extended  to  the  Tyne  and  into  Scot- 
land.' 

'  Freeman's  *  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest^'  i.  517. 

'  Late  explorers  hare  discovered  the  massive  ruins  of  a  bridge  at  the  place  where 
the  "wall  was  met  by  the  river  Tyne.  *  If,'  says  Mr.  Burton,  *  we  judge  from  the 
strength  of  its  foundation,  the  bridge  most  hare  been  a  noble  structure.' — '  History  of 
Scotland,'  i.  23. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

ANGLO-SAXON  PERIOD— THE   HEPTARCHY. 

A.D.   428-871. 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  his- 
torical notices  relate  of  depredations  upon  the  coast  of  the 
British  isles  by  pirates  from  countries  north  of  the  Elbe,  known 
under  the  names  of  Saxons,  Jutes,  Angles,  and  afterwards  of 
Danes.  The  name  of  *  Vikings,'  by  which  their  leaders  wer». 
called,  has  been  interpreted  to  signify  Sea-kings ;  but  it  appears 
derived  from  Vic,  a  hay,  and  it  was  from  the  bays  of  Scandi- 
navia that  these  rovers  put  off  to  plunder  any  land  within 
their  reach.^  During  the  Boman  occupation,  the  officer 
Carausius  had  been  deputed  to  guard  the  British  coast  from 
ravage  ;  but  the  pirates  are  reported  to  have  purchased  his  for- 
bearance and  to  have  continued  their  incursions.  ^  It  is  certain 
that  droves  of  them  came  over '  to  attack  various  parts  of  the 
Empire,  long  before  the  memorable  time  when  tradition  states 
that  Vortigern,  king  of  South-eastern  Britain,  invited  the 
Saxons  to  form  a  settlement  in  his  kingdom  to  assist  him  in 
defending  Kent  from  other  enemies. 

Whether  invited  or  not,  the  Norsemen  came ;  they  settled 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  which  was  at  that  time  separated  from 
the  rest  of  Kent  by  a  wider  stream  than  at  present.  Their 
leaders  were  called  Hengist  and  Horsa.  During  six  years  the 
alliance  appears  to  have  prospered ;  but  the  new-comers  liked 
Kent  so  well  that  they  invited  more  of  their  northern  brethren, 
until  Thanet  was  crowded  with  strangers.  Hostilities  then 
soon  took  place,  in  which  the  Britons  were  overcome,  so  that 
they  fled  in  terror  to  London.  But  although  the  Saxons  had 
made  piracy  their  pursuit,  they  eagerly  formed  settlements 
when  an  opportunity  occurred,  and  soon  became  expert  in  the 

>  Burton's  '  History  of  Scotland/  i.  337,  and  note  from  Mr.  Robertson.  The  year 
A.D.  428,  according  to  Mr.  Burton,  is  *now  uniYersally  admitted  to  be  the  right  date* 
of  the  Saxon  descent  upon  Kent,  which  was  formerly  believed  to  be  449. 
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simple  arts  of  life.  In  a  few  years'  time  they  took  permanent 
possession  of  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts,  and  the  eastern 
province  gained  the  name  of  East  Anglia  from  the  settlement 
of  Angles  there.  The  Britons  did  not  yield  their  lands  without 
severe  struggles ;  but  as  they  were  a  scattered  people  ruled  by 
quarrelsome  chiefs,  they  could  not  combine  in  suj£cient  strength 
to  resist  their  foes.  Poetical  legends  have  extolled  King 
Arthur  as  the  bravest  opponent  of  the  Saxons,  but  these  are 
among  the  fables  of  an  uuhistorical  age.  It  is  uncertain  where 
Arthur  lived,  or  when  he  died.  Glastonbury,  however,  claimed 
his  tomb.  The  Soman  cities  fell  gradually  into  decay,  and  the 
Britons"  were  either  enslaved  by  the  Saxons  or  retired  to  the 
most  remote  districts.  Wales,  Cornwall,  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
retained  the  old  language  of  Britain  with  some  variations. 

From  a  national  British  song  preserved  in  the  Welsh 
archseology,  Thierry  quotes  these  words :  *  After  having  sub- 
dued our  enemies  we  all  rejoiced  together  over  our  victory  ;  but 
alas  for  the  day  when  we  accepted  their  friendship  !  alas  for 
Vortigem  and  his  cowardly  advisers !  * 

The  British  women  were  spared  by  the  conquerors  ;  for  the 
male  inhabitants  there  appears  to  have  been  no  alternative 
but  death,  emigration,  or  slavery.* 

As  historians  have  enumerated  seven  or  eight  petty  king- 
doms ruled  by  successive  Anglo-Saxon  settlers,  this  is  usually 
called  the  period  of  the  Heptarchy,  Of  these  divisions,  Kent 
and  Sussex,  although  the  smallest,  were  the  most  civilized ;  the 
East  Saxons  gave  the  name  of  Essex  to  their  province.  North- 
umbria  extended  across  England  from  the  Forth  to  the  Tees.' 
The  interior  of  the  island,  bounded  by  the  Welsh  mountains, 
was  termed  Mercia.  The  kingdom  of  Wessex,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Thames  and  the  Severn,  and  reaching  westward 
to  ComwaU,  was  founded  by  the  Saxon  chief  Cerdic,  who  died 
in  A.D.  534.  The  king  of  Wessex  became  in  time  the  ruler  of 
all  England,  and  the  honourable  appellation  of  *  Son  of  Cerdic,* 
was  given  to  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  who  derived  from  that 
lineage  their  hereditary  claim.  East  Anglia  has  been  mentioned 
already.  While  these  petty  kingdoms  lasted,  the  title  of 
Bretwalda,  or  sovereign  ruler,  was  given  to  the  most  powerful ; 
but  the    extent  of  his  influence  appears  uncertain,  for  these 

*  In  the  romance  of  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  his  Konnd  Table,  all  is  fairy-land, 
taken  from  '  that  age  of  chivalry  which  did  not  dawn  in  the  rest  of  Europe  till  some 
centuries  later/ — Burton,  174. 

*  See  the  Introduction  of  Freeman's  *  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest.' 

'  Northumbria  was  at  one  time  divided :  Bernicia  being  the  northern  portion,  and 
Beira  equivalent  to  Yorkshire. 
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chiefs  were  far  from  forming  a  confederation  with  an  acknow- 
ledged head.  The  distance  of  these  settlements  and  the  nature 
of  the  country,  covered  with  forests  interspersed  with  bogs, 
besides  the  differences  of  speech,  barred  communication.  The 
predominance  of  any  one  king  was  due  to  success  in  war,  and 
was  gained  or  lost  in  tum.^ 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  authority  of 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  was  admitted  by  all  the  Anglo-Saxon 
princes  south  of  the  Humber,  although  the  extent  of  his  power 
is  left  in  obscurity.  The  name  of  Ethelbert  became  illustrious 
through  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  It  is  said  that  there 
were  Christians  in  Britain  at  a  very  early  period,  but  that  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  when  Christianity  was  first  introduced.* 
The  Saxons  were  heathens;  but  Ethelbert  had  married  a 
Christian  lady.  Bertha  of  Paris,  who  was  accompanied  to 
England  by  a  bishop,  sent  expressly  *  to  preserve  her  faith.* 
According  to  an  interesting  tradition.  Pope  Gregory,  some 
years  before  he  became  the  head  of  the  church,  had  seen  *  a 
bright-haired  company,  with  complexion  unlike  those  of  Italy, 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  Roman  slave-market.'  Inquiring  whence 
they  came,  he  was  told  that  they  were  *  Angli,'  or  English,  on 
which  he  exclaimed  that  they  had  indeed  the  appearance  of 
<  angeli,'  angels,  and  ought  to  be  rescued  from  paganism,  that  they 
might  be  angels  in  heaven.'  The  incident  was  not  forgotten  by 
Pope  Gregory,  and  he  gave  the  monk  Augustine  a  commission  to 
travel  to  England  with  forty  companions,  and  attempt  the  con- 
version of  King  Ethelbert,  the  most  powerful  Anglo-Saxon  of 
the  time. 

The  missionaries  were  so  much  appalled  by  the  difficulties 
of  the  journey,  that,  after  they  had  proceeded  a  short  distance, 
they  stopped  to  ask  the  Pope's  permission  to  desist  from  the 
undertaking.  But  Gregory  urged  them  to  persist,  and  wrote 
to  the  king  of  the  Pranks  requesting  him  to  grant  the  clergy  his 
aid.  Tidings  now  reached  Ethelbert  that  forty  strangers  had 
landed  in  Thanet,  who  declared  that  they  had  a  joyftd  message 
to  deliver.  The  king,  perhaps  prepared  for  their  arrival, 
desired  that  entertainment  be  provided,  and  then  he  agreed  to 
grant  them  an  interview.  His  own  priests  had  assured  him 
that  he  would  be  safe  from  magical  arts  if  he  met  the  strangers 
in  the  open  air,  and  it  was  under  an  oak  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
king  first  encountered  the  Italian  clergy.     Already  the  Roman 

•  See  Kemble's  *  Saxons  in  England,'  ii.  6.  »  Lingard,  i.  44-75. 

'  Bede  refers  to  this  story  as  u  tradition.    Wordsworth  hsus  made  it  the  theme  of 
his  thirteenth  ecclesiastical  sonnet. 
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ritual  gave  solemnity  to  the  ministrations  of  the  priests.  A 
silver  cross,  and  a  banner  on  which  was  painted  the  figure  of 
the  Saviour,  were  borne  before  Augustine ;  the  monks  followed, 
singing  an  anthem  in  alternate  verses.  Ethelbert,  seated  on 
the  bare  ground,  surrounded  by  his  wild  soldiers,  listened  to  their 
address  as  explained  by  an  interpreter,  and  answered  that, 
although  not  prepared  himself  to  renounce  the  belief  of  his 
fathers,  yet,  as  the  missionaries  had  come  so  far  to  teach  his 
subjects,  he  would  provide  for  their  maintenance  and  allow 
them  freedom  to  preach.  The  monks  were  lodged  in  the 
ancient  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Canterbury,  built  before  the 
Bomans  finally  left  Britain,  and  they  were  well  received  by  the 
citizens.  At  Easter,  Ethelbert  publicly  announced  his  conver- 
sion ;  he  was  baptized,  and  several  thousands  of  his  subjects 
soon  followed  his  example.  The  king,  says  Bede,  compelled 
none  to  embrace  Christianity,  for  he  had  learned  from  his  in- 
structors that  the  service  of  Christ  ought  to  be  voluntary,  not 
by  compulsion.^ 

Augustine,  who  was  now  called  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury, 
founded  there  an  abbey,  which  became  the  principal  seat  of 
learning  in  the  South  of  England.  A  modern  missionary 
college  now  stands  on  its  site,  which  bears  his  name. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  missionaries  crossed  the  Thames  to 
preach  to  the  East  Saxons,  *  whose  metropolis,*  says  Bede,  ^  is 
London,  which  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  the 
mart  of  many  nations  resorting  to  it  by  sea  and  land.'  ^  Thus 
in  England,  as  in  other  countries,  the  Christian  priesthood 
introduced  learning,  sanctified  marriage,  and  checked  in  some 
degree  the  former  sway  of  brute  force.  The  clergy  became 
the  principal  expounders  of  the  law,  though  they  did  not  yet 
venture  in  these  rude  times  to  declare  that  law  should  be 
equally  administered  to  men  of  all  ranks.  Ethelbert's  code  of 
laws,  compiled  by  the  advice  of  the  missionaries,  established 
punishment  by  fines,  distributed  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
person  injured.  The  life  of  a  nobleman  was  valued  at  a  far 
higher  rate  than  that  of  a  peasant ;  and  it  was  decreed  that 
when  a  murder  had  been  committed,  one  part  of  the  fine 
should  be  given  as  a  compensation  to  the  family  of  the 
murdered  man,  the  other  part  to  the  king,  according  to  the 
common  usage  of  the  northern  nations.    By  the  introduction  of 

*  Bede,  who  appears  by  thU  language  to  have  anticipated  the  wisdom  of  a  far  later 
age,  did  not  write  till  the  next  century  after  this  eyent.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
bore  about  the  year  674. 

>  Bohns  edition  of  Bede's  History,  p.  72. 
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Christianity,  England  was  first  brought  *  within  the  pale  of  the 
general  political  society  of  Europe.'  ^  In  England  alone  among 
the  nations  of  the  West  the  Romans  had  left  no  traces  of  their 
language ;  but  the  Latin  prayer-book  made  Latin  a  necessary 
study  among  the  clergy.  Ethelbert  died  in  the  fifty-sixth  year 
of  his  reign.  The  old  Chroniclers  describe  with  satisfaction  the 
successive  conversions  of  kings  and  their  subjects  who  followed 
his  example.  They  praise  the  king  of  Mercia  for  his  liberal 
endowment  of  Peterborough  Cathedral,  that  it  might  attract 
pilgrims  unable  to  extend  their  journeys  to  Rome.  Several 
kings  subscribed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  the  king  of  Mercia's 
deed  of  gift — a  mode  of  signature  at  this  time  generally  used 
by  those  unable  to  write.  Pope  Gregory  had  counselled  that 
the  temples  of  the  old  Pagan  worship  should  not  be  destroyed 
but  consecrated. 

At  the  west  of  London  was  a  small  island  among  the 
morasses  overgrown  with  thickets,  called  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
the  '  Isle  of  Thorns.'  A  temple  had  been  raised  to  Apollo  on 
this  desolate  spot,  and  there  Sebert,  king  of  the  East-Saxons, 
after  his  conversion,  dedicated  a  church  to  St.  Peter.  The  busy 
city  of  Westminster  now  stands  on  Thomey  island,  and  West^ 
minster  Abbey  has  succeeded  to  Sebert's  church.*  Paganism 
long  lurked  in  the  more  sequestered  districts.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century,  the  zealous  Bishop  Wilfrid  undertook 
the  conversion  of  the  Pagans  of  Sussex,  who  were  in  danger  of 
dying  of  famine,  and,  from  want  of  the  implements  for  fishing, 
were  unable  to  catch  any  fish  *  but  eels '  from  the  abounding 
sea  and  river.  By  teaching  these  poor  men  to  fish,  the  good 
bishop  won  their  hearts  and  prepared  them  for  his  instruction. 
He  founded  a  monastery  at  Selsey,  near  Chichester,  for  which 
the  king  of  Sussex  gave  him  the  *  lands  and  the  men,'  the  work- 
men being  doubtless  in  bondage,  and  he  is  said  to  have  given 
freedom  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  slaves. 

During  the  period  preceding  the  Norman  Conquest,  there 
was  a  large  class  of  slaves,  consisting  both  of  the  vanquished 
Britons  and  of  Anglo-Saxon  prisoners  of  war,  or  men  degraded  to 
slavery  as  a  punishment  for  crime ;  others  also  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered their  liberty  for  food.  Famine  was  indeed  of  frequent 
occurrence.  When  crops  failed,  no  ships  brought  com  from 
distant  lands.  Families  were  broken  up,  and  many  peasants 
became  outcasts,  for  no  part  of  England  raised  more  grain  than 
was  sufficient  for  its  own  people,  and  the  roads  were  unfit  for 

'  Freeman's  'History  of  the  Korman  Conquest,'  i.  36. 
'  Palgrave's  'History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,'  p.  62. 
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its  transport.  At  a  time  when  there  were  no  manufac- 
tures, except  those  in  which  the  inmates  of  private  dwellings 
were  employed,  land  and  its  produce  constituted  wealth  and 
power.  The  free  people  consisted  of  Eorls  and  Ceorls,  the  men 
of  noble  and  ignoble  descent.  The  Danish  word  ^  Jarl,'  also 
expressing  noble  birth,  denoted  an  owner  of  land. 

The  term  *  Ebrl,'  or  noble,  the  highest  rank  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  was  afterwards  changed  to  Earl. 

The  condition  of  the  ceorls,  which  appears  to  have  varied  at 
different  times,  has  been  supposed  bj  some  to  have  been  the 
same  as  that  of  *  villeins,*  who  were  not  able  to  leave  the  place 
of  their  birth  or  to  withraw  from  the  service  of  their  lord.^ 
But  the  original  ceorl  was  a  citizen  and  a  soldier,  taking  part 
in  the  public  solemnities,  and  commonly  holding  land  under  a 
noble,  and  paying  taxes  either  in  time  or  labour.  The  con- 
dition of  ceorls  had  become  more  degraded  before  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest.*  The  estate  of  the  earl  supported 
numerous  dependents,  who  gave  their  labour  for  food  and  pro- 
tection. Shepherds  and  swineherds  lived  for  great  part  of  the 
year  in  the  open  air  near  the  flocks  which  they  tended.  The 
spinner  and  weaver,  glover  and  shoemaker,  smith  and  carpenter, 
were  all  menials  attached  to  the  noble  family. 

The  *  Thane,*  or  nobleman,  frequently  fixed  his  abode  on  the 
river-side,  and  protected  it  from  depredators  by  a  slight  mound 
of  earth,  surrounded  by  the  sheds  of  the  poor  inhabitants  who 
gained  a  scanty  living  on  his  land,  or  at  times  received  charity 
frx>m  a  neighbouring  monastery.  In  this  way  arose  the  town.' 
The  striking  contrast  between  the  past  and  the  present  prospect 
from  Pendle-hill,  in  North  Lancashire,  at  an  interval  of  ten 
centuries,  arrests  the  observation  of  the  modern  antiquarian. 
Where  the  eye  now  enjoys  the  view  of  thriving  towns  and 
villages,  the  castle  and  the  modem  mansion,  parks  and  enclo- 
sures, *  which  have  driven  sterility  almost  to  the  summit  of  the 
fells,*  the  beholder  would  at  that  remote  period  have  seen  only 
vast  tracts  of  forest  and  stagnant  bogs,  ^  where  the  wild  ox,  the 
stag,  and  the  wolf  had  scarcely  learned  the  supremacy  of  man.' 
A  few  insulated  patches  of  culture  encircled  wretched  cabins, 
among  which  stood  *  one  rude  mansion  of  wood,  rising  proudly 

*  Palgrave's  *  Kise  of  the  English  Common-wealth/  p.  67. 

'  Freeman,  i.  87  and  89.  Note, — The  difference  of  rank  modified  the  penalty 
exacted  for  murder.  The  '  toere  ,*  or  legal  Talue  of  life  was,  for  an  ealdorman  twice, 
for  a  kinx  six  times  the  '  were '  of  a  royal  thane.  The  persons  and  properties  of  the 
higher  classes  were  therefore  better  secured  tiian  those  of  their  inferiors. — Lingard, 
i.  845. 

'  Kembles  'Saxons  in  England/  ii.  302. 
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above  the  rest,  where  the  Saxon  lord,  surrounded  by  his  bonds- 
men, enjoyed  a  rude  and  solitary  independence,  owning  no 
superior  but  his  sovereign/  * 

The  mansion  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  lord,  without  a  chimney  or 
glass  windows,  must  have  been  far  less  comfortable  than  a 
modern  cottage. 

The  best  edifices  were  built  for  the  offices  of  religion. 
Monasteries,  with  schools  adjoining,  were  planted  in  the  century 
succeeding  Augustine's  arrival,  and  sometimes  in  the  most 
secluded  places.  Lands  belonging  to  these  monasteries  were 
probably  better  cultivated  than  others ;  and  music,  arithmetic, 
and  astronomy  were  introduced  into  England  in  the  seventh 
century  by  missionaries  from  Eome.  The  monks  practised  the 
art  of  healing,  and  employed  part  of  their  time  in  copying 
books.  The  Latin  language  was  perpetuated  in  their  schools, 
and  the  connection  between  Some  and  Britain  was  thus  renewed 
in  a  new  form.* 

Some  remains  still  exist  at  Jarrow,  in  Durham,  of  that 
monastery  in  which  Bede  wrote  the  history  afterwards  trans- 
lated into  Anglo-Saxon  by  King  Alfred.  Bede  was  the  first 
English  historian.  Allowing  for  the  rude  age  in  which  he 
wrote,  his  work  has  received  great  praise  as  a  trustworthy 
chronicle.' 

Another  monastery  stood  on  the  lonely  Holy  Island  ;  but 
soon  fresh  incursions  of  the  northern  barbarians  swept  the 
shores,  and  effaced  for  a  time  signs  of  culture. 

The  general  community  remained  fierce  and  turbulent; 
drunkenness  and  robbery  prevailed  among  all  classes,  and 
frequently  disgraced  even  the  clergy. 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  dwell  on  the  numerous  in- 
stances of  treachery  and  murder  occurring  in  Northumberland 
during  more  than  a  hundred  years,  while  Mercia  and  Wessex 
were  gradually  increasing  in  strength.  A  wild  race  of  nearly 
the  same  origin  as  the  Saxons  dwelt  in  Jutland  and  on  the 
coast  of  Norway,  supporting  themselves  chiefly  by  the  pillage 
of  all  cultivated  lands  within  reach.     Their  mode  of  life  has 

*  Whitaker's  '  History  of  Whallej/  p.  135.  Lancashire  was  not  a  separate  shire 
till  after  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Before  that  time  the  northern  part  was 
joined  with  Yorkshire,  the  southern  was  held  bj  pettj  thanes  little  above  the  rank 
of  serfs,  under  the  king. — ^Freeman's  *  Norman  Conquest,*  iv.  490. 

>  Hallam's  '  Middle  Ages/  ii.  355. 

*  Bede  spent  all  his  life  in  the  convent  of  Jarrow,  where  he  devoted  his  time  to 
study  and  education. — ^Lingard,  i.  113.  Alcuin  also  was  a  native  of  the  city  of 
York,  and  master  there  of  a  grammar  school  which  attracted  crowds  of  students  from 
Gaul  and  Germany.  The  Emperor  Charlemagne  beard  of  his  fame,  and  induced  him 
to  reside  at  his  court 
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been  handed  down  to  us.     The  chief's  eldest  son  inherited  his 
father's  land,  his  younger  sons  maintained  themselves  by  their 
ships  and  swords  in  a  life  of  rapine.     The  Danes,  or  Northmen, 
who  had  probably  heard  of  the  prosperity  of  Britain,  came  to 
view  the  land  about  the  year  787.     They  killed  a  magistrate 
who  encountered  them,  securing  sufficient  booty  to  encourage 
them  very  soon  to  renew  their  incursions.     These,  indeed,  from 
this  time  form  the  chief  subject  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 
The  thanes  of  Wessex  exercised  the  old  privilege  of  their  race, 
the  free  election  of  their  kings.     They  confined  their  choice  to 
the  descendants  of  Cerdic,  the  founder  of  their  kingdom,  but 
their  Witenagemot,   or  popular   assembly,  had  the  right  of 
choosing  the  most  worthy  of  the  royal  family.     Egbert  had 
been  driven  out  by  enemies,  and  found  employment  for  three 
years  in  the  armies  of  Charlemagne ;  but,  when  the  throne  of 
Wessex  fell  vacant,  he  returned,  and  was  unanimously  acknow- 
ledged as  king  of  the  West  Saxons.     He  soon  rendered  him- 
self the  most  powerful  of  the  kings,  adding  Kent  and  Sussex  to 
bis  dominions ;  but  the  Danes  made  frequent  descents  upon  the 
coast,  in  8ti2  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Dart  with  five-and-thirty 
ships.     The  West  Saxons  fled  before  them,  and  Egbert  sum- 
moned an  assembly  at  London  to  consider  the  best  measures  of 
defence.    On  the  Cornish  coast  the  Northmen  found  descendants 
of  the  Britons,  whom  they  induced  to  take  arms,  but  at  Heng- 
stone  Hill,  the  West  Saxons  under  Egbert's  command  obtaining 
a  decisive  victory,  the  Cornish  rebels  were  crushed,  and  the 
invaders  compelled  to  take  to  their  ships.     This  was  Egbert's 
last  exploit.    He  died  in  the  following  year,  after  a  long  and 
fortunate  reign,  in   possession  of  the  honourable  title  of  the 
eighth  Bretwalda.^ 

After  Egbert's  death  his  son  Ethelwulf  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Wessex,  but  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Essex  fell  under  the 
rule  of  another  prince  of  the  same  family.  In  all  the  Teutonic 
kingdoms  the  king's  power  was  established  and  controlled  by 
the  voices  of  the  highest  men  in  the  state.  In  every  shire 
there  was  a  county  court,  and  in  every  realm  a  *  Witenagemot,* 
or  larger  assembly,  was  summoned  by  the  sovereign  at  stated 
times  of  the  year  to  give  him  advice  and  assistance.  This 
assembly  met  upon  the  death  of  a  king  to  elect  the  one  of  the 
royal  house  who  was  thought  the  most  worthy.  The  instruc- 
tions of  the  deceased  sovereign  were  insufficient  to  appoint  his 
successor  unless  supported  by  their  approval.  Many  charters 
contain  signatures  of  the  Witan,  from  thirty  to  sixty  in  number, 

»  Lingard,  i.  145,  from  'Saxon  Chronicle.' 
VOL.    I.  C 
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including  those  of  bishops,  ealdormen,  and  thanes,  besides  that 
of  the  king  and  sometimes  also  of  the  queen.*  There  can  be 
no  government  without  allegiance,  either  to  the  law  or  to  the 
chief,  and  the  tie  between  a  freeman  and  his  lord  was  held 
sacred  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  might  be  dissolved  by  mutual 
consent,  or  through  crime ;  but  while  it  •  Ib,sted,  the  lord  was 
bound  to  give  protection  to  his  *  man,'  and  the  man  was 
pledged  to  remain  faithful  to  his  lord.  According  to  *  the 
original  principle,  allegiance  depended  conditionally  on  good 
treatment.'  * 

If  a  sense  of  the  danger  threatening  the  whole  community 
could  have  united  all  England  in  a  league  of  defence,  it  should 
have  been  at  the  time  when  the  Northmen  were  continually  arriv- 
ing in  increasing  strength,  often  attacking  at  different  spots  at 
the  same  time,  dividing  their  forces.  OflBcers  were  appointed  to 
watch  the  coasts  most  in  danger,  but  in  spite  of  the  brave  resist- 
ance of  some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  the  pirates  had  fre- 
quently the  advantage.  For  about  ten  years  the  Danes  ceased 
invading  Britain,  preferring  to  visit  provinces  on  the  opposite 
coast ;  but  in  the  year  8o0  a  Danish  army  landed  in  Thanet,  where 
they  wintered,  and  in  the  next  spring  their  fleet  ascended  the 
Thames,  and  Canterbury  and  London  were  sacked.  The  Danes 
were  at  length  encountered  at  Okeley  in  Surrey  by  Ethelwulf 
at  the  head  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  his  victory,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  success  in  Devonshire  and  Kent,  checked  their  incur- 
sions during  the  remainder  of  the  reign.  It  seems  strange  that 
the  chief  king  of  England  could  venture  on  a  journey  to  far  dis- 
tant Bome ;  but  satisfied  apparently  with  the  state  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  excited  by  curiosity  or  devotion,  Ethelwulf  embarked 
for  Italy  in  the  year  8&5,  with  his  young  son  Alfred,  the  best 
beloved  of  his  children,  and  a  splendid  retinue.  He  visited  the 
principal  churches  of  Gaul,  and  was  entertained  by  Charles  the 
Bald,  king  of  France,  the  father  of  the  queen.  Ethelwulf 
died  in  858,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester,  the  capital  of 
Wessex.  His  realm  was  divided  between  his  sons  Ethelbald 
and  Ethelbert  with  the  consent  of  the  Witenagemot.  Their 
reigns  were  short,  and  Ethelred,  the  third  son  of  Ethelwulf, 
\  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Wessex  in  a.d.  866. 

*  Lingard,  i.  837  ;  Freeman,  i.  96.  The  word  Witenagemot  was  compounded  from 
Witen,  signifying  Wise  Men,  and  gemot,  assembly.  The  title  Ealdonnan,  whence  that 
of  alderman  is  derived,  was  given  to  the  snb-king,  who  ruled  a  province  with  the  help 
of  a  local  assembly,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  king  jointly 
with  the  Witan. 

«  Hallam's  'Middle  Ages,*  ii.  293;   Palgrave's  'Rise  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth,'  p.  504  ;  and  Freeman,  i.  130. 
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• 

One  of  the  boldest  of  the  northern  pirates,  named  Ragnar 
Lodbrog,  had  spread  terror  over  all  the  northern  shores.  He 
had  before  ventured  up  the  river  Seine  and  taken  Paris,  which 
was  only  saved  from  destruction  by  the  payment  of  an 
enormous  sum.  This  year  he  brought  ships  of  unusual  size 
against  the  coast  of  Northumbria,  but  was  wrecked.  The 
Northumbrians  flew  to  the  spot  delighted  with  the  opportunity 
of  crushing  their  formidable  foe,  and  put  Bagnar  to  a  cruel 
death.  Their  cruelty  had  bitter  fruits.  When  the  news 
reached  Denmark,  Bagnar's  sons  assembled  several  thousand 
"warriors,  all  determined  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  chief. 
The  Northmen  easily  obtained  a  landing  in  East  Anglia,  took 
the  city  of  York,  and  overran  Northumbria.  The  monasteries 
at  Jarrow,  Durham,  Lindisfarne,  and  Peterborough  were  de- 
stroyed. East  Anglia  was  completely  conquered,  and  Edmund, 
the  king  of  the  East  Angles,  was  put  to  a  cruel  death,  a.d.  871. 
He  was  afterwards  revered  as  a  martyr,  and  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Edmond's  Bury  erected  to  his  honour.  The  Danes  surprised 
the  town  of  Beading,  and  Ethelred,  who  opposed  them  in  an 
engagement  of  doubtful  issue,  was  wounded  and  did  not  long 
survive.  The  Danes  had  now  obtained  permanent  settlements 
in  England.^ 

'  The  Danes  retained  possession  of  East  Anglia ;  the  West-Saxon  kings  en- 
deavoured to  acquire  the  same  lordship  over  the  Danish  rulers  of  that  province  which 
they  had  held  before  over  East- Anglian  kings. — Freeman's  '  Old  English  History/ 
p.  109. 


c  2 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ALFRED,  KINO  OF  WE8SEX,  871-901 — EDWARD  THE  ELDER — ATHEL- 
STAN — EDMUND,  BDRED,  AND  EDWT — EDOAR — ETHELRED  II. — 
EDMUND   IRONSIDE,   1016. 

When,  after  groping  our  -way  through  the  confused  annals  of 
the  early  English  kingdom,  we  hail  the  name  of  a  king  of  whom 
England  is  still  proud,  we  reach  as  it  were  one  of  those  isles  of 
verdure  of  which  we  read  in  the  dreary  narratives  of  African 
adventure. 

Yet  Alfred's  reign  was  the  time  of  England's  greatest  peril, 
when  all  the  improvements  in  civilization  were  threatened  with 
total  annihilation  by  the  fierce  pirates  of  the  North.  Northum- 
berland and  East  Anglia  had  become  Danish  provinces,  the 
head-quarters  to  which  the  Danish  army  retired  for  rest. 
Wessex,  recently  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
was  the  only  part  of  England  which  acknowledged  Alfred's 
rule,  and  this  small  kingdom  could  only  be  upheld  by  deter- 
mined bravery.*  Alfred,  although  only  twenty-one  at  his 
accession,  was  ahready  favourably  known,  and  the  hopes  of  his 
subjects  revived. 

From  his  brother's  funeral  he  hastened  .to  the  battle-field, 
for  the  Danes  were  in  Wiltshire,  spreading  devastation  as  they 
advanced.  Nine  battles  were  fought  in  the  first  year  of 
Alfred's  reign,  and  nine  earls  and  a  king  were  slain.  '  The 
army '  is  the  expression  constantly  applied  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicler  to  the  Danish  force,  clear  evidence  of  the  awe 
with  which  it  was  regarded.  The  movements  of  that  army 
occupy  the  chronicler's  register  entirely  during  some  years. 

At  length,  probably  by  a  valuable  present,  Alfred  induced 
the  Danish  leaders  to  leave  his  dominions ;  but  they  still  passed 
the  winter  in  London,  which  was  then  included  in  Mercia.^  The 

*  Wessex  is  said  to  liave  comprised  seyen  shires. — See  Freeman's  '  Old  English 
History,'  p.  35. 

*  Kemble,  ii.  333. 
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repeated  inroads  of  the  Danes  drove  the  king  of  Mercia  to 
despair.  He  abandoned  his  throne,  and  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Bome,  where  he  soon  died. 

Wherever  the  Danish  leader,  Halfdane,  marched,  his  conrse 
was  marked  by  the  smoking  ruins  of  towns  and  villages.  After 
ravaging  the  northern  border  he  returned  to  the  western  pro- 
vince, and  took  possession  of  Exeter. 

When,  about  the  fifth  century,  the  Anglo-Saxons  had 
ceased  piracy,  they  began  to  neglect  their  ships.  Alfred  saw 
the  necessity  of  meeting  the  Danes  on  the  ocean.  He  built 
ships,  and  succeeded  in  defending  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ex 
from  a  Danish  squadron.  But  although  Alfred  had  twice 
cleared  his  dominions  from  the  Danes,  and  during  seven  years 
successfully  defended  the  boundary  of  the  Thames,  he  was 
reduced  by  the  strength  of  the  enemy  and  the  weakened  attach- 
ment of  his  subjects  to  the  greatest  extremity.  Too  haughty 
towards  the  chiefs  of  the  Witenagemot,  or  too  rapid  in  his  pro- 
jects of  reform,  as  some  writers  have  said,  this  brave  young 
king  became  for  a  time  unpopular;  and  when,  in  878,  he  sent 
his  messenger  to  the  towns  and  villages  to  summon  the  people 
to  arms,  he  was  shocked  to  find  numbers  unwilling  to  join 
in  the  defence  of  their  country."  Deserted  by  his  subjects 
while  the  Danes  were  rapidly  approaching,  Alfred  concealed 
himself  for  a  short  time  in  a  district  near  Taunton,  in  Somerset- 
shire, which,  lying  amidst  the  marshes  between  the  rivers 
Thone  and  Parret,  was  afterwards  called  Ethelingey,  or  Prince's 
Island,  or  the  Isle  of  Athelney.  There,  according  to  a  favourite 
tradition,  he  took  refuge  in  tiie  cottage  of  a  peasant  to  whom 
he  was  unknown,  and  helped  to  bake  the  bread  of  which  he 
partook.  Having  fortified  his  place  of  concealment  against  an 
attack,  Alfi:«d  lived  for  some  months  like  a  brigand  moun- 
taineer, with  a  small  band  of  followers,  occasionally  issuing  forth 
to  intercept  straggling  parties  of  Danes,  and  returning  with  the 
spoils.  By  degrees  the  number  of  his  followers  increased,  and 
he  erected  a  wooden  bridge  across  the  marshes.  Meantime 
another  Danish  leader,  Ubbo,  or  Hubba,  son  of  the  murdered 
Bagnar,  landed  on  the  northern  coast  of  Devonshire,  after 
ravaging  the  shores  of  South  Wales.  There  was  danger  that 
the  kingdom  of  Wessex  would  be  totally  crushed ;  but  a  brave 
ealdorman  of  Devonshire,  named  Odun,  repelled  the  invaders, 
slew  the  Danish  leader  and  a  great  number  of  his  followers, 
and,  what  was  very  important  in  an  age  of  superstition,  the 
mysterious  standard  of  the  Raven,  which  was  believed  to  flap 

*  Thierry*8  *  History  of  the  Norman  Conqueiit,'  i.  108. 
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its  wings  as  a  sign  of  approaching  yictory,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.^ 

On  receiving  the  happy  news  of  this  victory,  Alfred  felt 
that  the  time  for  action  was  come.  He  invited  his  subjects  to 
meet  him  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Selwood  Forest.  *  There 
came  to  meet  him/  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  ^  all  the  men  of 
Somerset,  and  the  men  of  Wiltshire,  and  that  portion  of  the 
men  of  Hampshire  which  was  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  and  they 
were  joyftil  at  his  presence.' 

A  great  battle  took  place  at  Edington,  in  which  both  parties 
fought  with  the  fierce  courage  natural  to  determined  enemies 
contending  for  their  dearest  rights.  The  Danes  were  driven 
back  to  their  encampment,  and  after  suffering  a  siege  of  four- 
teen days  Gothrun,  the  leader,  yielded  to  the  terms  imposed  by 
Alfred,  that  he  and  his  principal  chieftains  should  accept  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  should  withdraw  entirely  from  Alfred's 
dominions,  and  should  ratify  the  treaty  by  the  surrender  of 
hostages.  Accordingly,  after  a  few  weeks*  delay,  Gothrun, 
with  thirty  of  his  officers,  was  baptized  near  Athelney,  by  the 
name  of  Athelstan,  Alfred  being  his  sponsor.  In  history  he 
still  bears  his  Danish  name.  The  boundaries  between  the 
kingdom  of  Alfred  and  the  Danish  possessions  were  carefully 
laid  down.  All  the  nort.h  and  east  of  England,  from  the  point 
where  the  great  road  called  Watling  Street  crossed  the  Ouse, 
remained  under  Danish  rule.  After  this  negotiation  Gothrun 
remained  for  a  year  in  Mercia,  and  ordered  his  followers  to 
cultivate  the  soil.  He  afterwards  retired  to  his  former  kingdom 
of  East  Anglia,  and  was  so  far  true  to  his  engagements  as  to 
refuse  to  join  a  fresh  body  of  Danes  who  sailed  up  the  Thames.* 
The  ameliorating  influence  of  industry  was  soon  apparent  in 
the  settled  Danish  provinces.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  soon 
became  its  defenders  from  the  attacks  of  other  adventurers ; 
indeed,  fifteen  years  of  peace  gave  Alfred  the  opportunitj'^  of 
improving  the  condition  of  his  small  and  shattered  dominions. 
The  defence  of  the  towns  was  intrusted  to  their  inhabitants, 
under  the  direction  of  the  magistrate  called  the  king's  gerafa,  or 
reeve,  and  all  freemen  were  required  to  take  occasional  military 
service  under  the  command  of  the  king  or  the  ealdorman  of  the 
county.  Castles  were  built  to  protect  the  coast,  vessels  were  con- 
structed of  a  larger  size  than  had  been  previously  in  use,  and 
Alfred  frequently  accompanied  his  naval  officers  in  short  ex- 

*  Lingard,  i.  172. 

'  Lingard,  i.   1 74.    The  name  Danalage  was  given  to  that  large  part  of  England 
under  the  Danish  rule.  —Freeman,  i.  48. 
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peditions.  Yet  during  this  time  of  peace  there  was  a  continual 
dread  of  the  sea-kings,  whom  no  treaty  could  restrain.  During 
the  Danish  war  Wessex,  like  other  parts  of  England,  had 
been  in  danger  of  losing  even  her  imperfect  civilization.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  policy  had  established  courts  of  justice  of  various 
degrees,  fix)m  the  king's  superior  court  to  the  court  of  the 
village,  but  these  had  been  closed  during  the  war;  injuries 
were  inflicted  with  impunity,  or  cruelly  revenged  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  injured  person,  and  the  Saxon  Englishman, 
like  the  Dane,  despised  peace,  justice,  and  religion.  The 
destruction  of  churches  and  monasteries  had  increased  the 
popular  ignorance,  for  all  books,  nearly  all  writings,  had 
been  in  Latin,  and  when  the  convent  school  was  demolished, 
the  use  of  letters  was  likely  to  perish  altogether.  On  Alfred's 
accession  he  could  not  find  a  single  priest  south  of  the  Thames, 
in  the  most  civilized  part  of  England,  who  understood  the 
Latin  prayers  of  the  church.*  The  judges,  generally  ignorant 
and  tyrannical,  failed  to  inspire  respect,  but  both  high  and  low 
repaired  to  the  court  in  which  Alfred  presided,  and  where  he 
gave  an  impartial  hearing  to  the  complaints  of  even  the 
humblest  suitors.  He  strictly  examined  the  judges  when  their 
decisions  appeared  unjust,  insisted  upon  their  acquiring  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  the  duties  of  Wise  Men,  and  infiicted 
death  on  forty-four  magistrates,  severity  which  is  said  to  have 
produced  a  salutary  reform.^  Thefk  and  murder  thus  became 
comparatively  rare. 

Besides  aU  the  princely  duties  which  occupied  his  time, 
Alfred  busied  himself  in  making  translations  from  such  Latin 
authors  as  he  thought  the  most  useful.  Contracts  had  been 
made  verbally  for  want  of  notaries  capable  of  drawing  up 
charters,  and  it  was  rare,  during  several  centuries,  for  a  layman 
of  any  rank  to  know  how  to  sign  his  name.^  Li  his  preface  to 
his  ironslation  from  St.  Gregory,  Alfred  expresses  his  desire 
that  *  all  the  English  youth,  especially  the  children  of  the  free- 
bom,  may  learn  to  read  English  before  they  take  to  any  em- 
ployment, afterwards,  such  as  please  may  be  instructed  in 
Latin.'  Before  the  Danish  invasion,  churches  had  been  well 
furnished  with  books,  but  the  priests  had  small  knowledge  of 
the  language  in  which  they  were  written.*  The  king  translated 
Bede's  *  Ecclesiastical  History,'  Boethius'  *  Consolation  of 
Philosophy,'  and  the  *  Pastoral  Letter  of  Pope  Gregory,'  pre- 

>  Hallam'i  *  Middle  Ages/  ii.  353. 

«  Lingapd,  p.  178 ;  and  PauUi's  'Life  of  Alfred.' 

»  Hallam,  ii.  351-2.  *  lb.  353,  note. 
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senting  a  copy  of  the  last  to  every  bishop  in  his  dominions,  to 
be  preserved  in  the  cathedral.  Paper  made  from  rags  was  not 
introduced  before  the  close  of  the  tenth  century ;  thus  the  high 
price  of  parchment  added  to  the  scarcity  of  books.  So  many 
employments  made  Alfred  anxious  to  regulate  his  time,  but  no 
clock,  such  as  may  now  be  found  in  the  poor  man's  cottage,  had 
been  yet  invented.  After  repeated  experiments  he  discovered 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  wax,  made  into  six  candles  of  equal 
size,  would  last  exactly  twenty-four  hours.  To  guard  the 
flame  from  the  currents  of  air  to  which  it  would  be  exposed  in 
a  palace  without  glass  windows,  the  candle  was  inclosed  in  a 
lantern  of  transparent  horn,  and  as  one  inch  of  candle  lasted 
twenty  of  our  minutes,  the  king  was  able  to  measure  his  time 
with  some  accuracy.^ 

Alfred,  by  his  liberality,  attracted  to  England  many  foreign 
artificers,  and  took  great  interest  in  the  improvements  intro- 
duced by  them.  Travelling  was  slow  and  perilous.  Coaches 
had  not  been  invented,  and  the  carts  and  waggons  were  of  such 
clumsy  construction  that  they  would  be  despised  by  any  modem 
farmer.  The  only  mode  of  travelling  was  therefore  on  horse- 
back or  on  foot.  The  Boman  roads  had  fallen  into  neglect, 
and  there  were  no  regular  inns.  Eivers  without  bridges, 
marshes  or  forests  in  which  wolves  lurked,  interrupted  the 
course  of  the  traveller,  who  was  frequently  compelled  to  stretch 
his  cloak  on  the  damp  earth,  or  to  seek  repose  in  a  wretched  hut. 

When  the  dangers  of  a  sea  voyage  were  so  great,  we 
may  wonder  at  the  daring  of  the  few  navigators.  Although 
it  was  known  that  a  magnet  attracts  iron,  its  property  of 
turning  towards  the  north  had  not  then  been  discovered, 
consequently  the  ships,  which  were  small  and  ill-built, 
sailed  without  a  compass.  Alfred  encouraged  travellers  to 
bring  information  concerning  distant  lands,  and  is  said  to 
have  sent  gifts  to  the  Syrian  Christians,  who  had  settled  on 
the  coast  of  Hindostan,  and  to  have  received  in  return  gems 
and  spices.^  ^Nothing  less,'  says  Hallam,  Hhaii  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hero  so  undesponding,  so  enterprising,  and  so  just'  as 
Alfred  could  have  rescued  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy.'  Yet 
he  never  succeeded  in  completely  subduing  the  Danes,  and  in 
the  year  893  a  large  body  of  Northmen,  headed  by  Hastings — 
the  most  renowned  of  the  sea-kings — invaded  Kent.  The 
struggle  which  ensued  was  almost  as  fearful  as  the  preceding, 
but  again  crowned  with  victory.     The  invaders  were  assisted 

*  Lingard,  p.  ISO^Note,  quoted  from  Asser. 

*  Palgrdvo's  *  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,'  p.  187.        *  'Middle  Ages,*  ii.  62. 
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by  the  Danes  of  Northumberland  and  East  Anglia,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  Alfred's  skill  and  bravery,  the  contest  continued  for 
more  than  three  years,  when,  after  receiving  a  sum  of  money, 
Hastings  promised  to  leave  this  country  '  for  ever.' 

Before  the  end  of  the  century,  however,  Hastings  invaded 
France,  and  obtained  a  settlement  on  the  river  Seine.^  To 
guard  against  a  contest  for  his  possessions  after  his  death, 
Alfred  assembled  the  Witan,  and  with  their  sanction  divided 
his  lands  by  will  among  the  different  members  of  his  family. 

He  strictly  forbade  his  heirs  to  molest  those  men  whom  he 
had  made  free,  desiring  that  they  should  serve  any  lord  whom 
they  might  choose. 

It  is  believed  that  Alfred  died  in  October,  901.  Mercia  was 
at  that  time  in  part  possession  of  the  Danes,  the  West- Saxon 
portion  was  ruled  by  an  ealdorman,  named  Ethelred,  who 
married  Alfred's  daughter  Ethelfled.  Under  the  title  of  ^  the 
Lady  of  the  Mercians,'  she  governed  Mercia  for  seven  years  after 
her  husband's  death,  and  proved  successful  in  wars  with  the 
Danes,  from  whom  she  took  Derby  and  Leicester.  It  was  not 
usual  for  women  to  rule,  and  as  Ethelred  and  Ethelfled  had  no 
son,  Mercia  and  Wessex  were  afterwards  united  under  Edward.^ 

Alfred  has  been  erroneously  called  the  founder  of  Oxford 
University,  and  the  originator  of  trial  by  jury.  Oxford  at 
that  time  belonged  to  Mercia.  ^It  is  not  surprising,'  says 
Hallam,  '  that  the  great  services  of  Alfred  to  his  people  in  peace 
and  in  war  should  have  led  posterity  to  ascribe  to  him  every 
institution  of  which  the  beginning  was  obscure,  till  his  fame 
has  become  almost  as  fabulous  in  legislation  as  that  of  Arthur 
in  arms.'  The  English  nation  having  been  redeemed  from 
servitude,  and  rescued  from  ignorance,  and  public  order  having 
been  restored  by  his  efforts,  Alfred  has  justly  been  held  in 
constant  remembrance  as  Hhe  best  and  greatest  of  English 
kings.'  Hallam's  warm  praise  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
eloquent  historian  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  who  calls  Alfred 
the  most  perfect  character  in  history.'  The  Danes  were 'nomi- 
nally his  vassals,  but  Alfred  could  exert  no  authority  over 

'  The  Danes,  or  Northmen,  repeatedly  invaded  France,  and  even  besieged  Paris, 
before  King  Ch  tries,  called  the  Simple,  yielded  to  them,  in  911,  that  large  pro- 
vince which  was  afterwards  the  Duchy  of  Normandy. 

'  Freeman's  'Old  History  of  England,'  p.  143.  In  her  female  rale,  '  Ethelfled  was 
quite  an  exception.'  The  situation  of  ealdorman  appears  not  to  have  been  hereditary, 
but  was  open  to  any  man  qualified  to  be  a  *  leader  of  men.' — Freeman's  *  English 
Constitution,'  p.  35. 

•  Hallam's  *  Middle  Ages,'  ii.  78  ;  and  Freeman's  *  History,'  i.  54.  Mr.  Freeman 
spells  Alfred's  name  with  the  diphthong,  and  Edwnrd,  Eadward  (before  the  Norman 
Conquest),  following  Komble*s  example  in  other  variations  of  nomenclature. 
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East  An^lia,  Northumberland,  or  the  larger  half  of  Mercia. 
One  part  of  Mercia  was  united  to  Wessez,  and  Alfred  appointed 
his  son-in-law  as  its  ealdorman. 

From  this  time  the  West-Saxon  kings  were,  in  the  eyes  of 
all  the  Englishmen  of  the  island,  ^  the  champions  of  the  national 
independence.' ' 

On  the  death  of  Alfred  the  Witenagemot  decided  in  favour 
of  his  eldest  son  Edward  the  Elder,  who  accordingly  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  although  it  was  claimed  by  Ethelward,  as  the 
successor  of  Alfred's  elder  brother. 

Edward's  rule  was  vigorous  and  successful.  Although  in- 
ferior in  literary  labours,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  eclipsed  by 
his  father's  glory,  he  distinguished  himself  by  recovering 
Mercia,  East  Anglia,  and  Essex  from  the  Danish  yoke,  and  was 
welcomed  in  those  provinces  as  a  deliverer  by  the  English  popu- 
lation. It  was  probably  a  dread  of  his  power,  combined  with 
desire  of  his  protection  against  the  Danes,  which  caused  the 
princes  of  Wales,  Northumberland,  and  Scotland  all  to  submit 
to  him  by  a  voluntary  act ;  *  they  chose  him  to  be  their  father 
and  lord.'  •  The  important  cities  of  London  and  Oxford  were 
in  this  reign  added  to  Wessex,  a  proof  that  Alfred  did  not 
possess  them.  Wherever  Edward  penetrated  he  chose  the 
strongest  position  for  a  fortress,  and  encamped  at  the  spot  to 
protect  the  workmen  during  its  erection.  In  this  way  many 
of  the  principal  towns  of  England  were  first  founded.  The 
Scots  had  before  acknowledged  the  superior  authority  of  a 
Northumbrian  king,  but  never  a  king  of  the  West-Saxons. 

Edward  the  Elder  was  therefore  the  first  prince  who  could 
claim  to  be  *  king  of  the  English  and  lord  of  the  isle  of  Britain.' 

His  son  Athelstau,  who  succeeded  Edward,  completed  his 
father's  work  by  first  constituting  Northumberland  an  integral 
poi*tion  of  the  kingdom.  In  his  second  year,  all  the  vassal  princes 
renewed  their  homage,  but  he  was  nevertheless  obliged  to  meet 
his  enemies  in  the  field  before  he  could  secure  the  empire  which 
his  father  had  won.  After  he  had  intimidated  the  Welsh,  their 
chieftains  came  to  him  at  Hereford,  promising  to  desist  in  future 
from  incursions  beyond  the  Wye,  and  to  pay  him  yearly  tribute. 
The  Cornish  Britons  dwelling  between  the  Land's  End  and  the 
river  Ex  were  compelled  to  retire  beyond  the  river  Tamar.     To 

*  Freeman,  p.  56. 

*  Chronicle,  p.  024.  See  Freeman,  i.  60.  This  first  submiBsion  of  Scotland, 
'  t^is  commendation  to  the  West-Saxon  king,'  proved  of  great  future  importance. 
Mr.  Freeman  gives  reasons  for  proferriog  the  term  English  rather  than  Saxon — *  The 
name  by  which  nur  forefathers  called  themselves  ira«  "  English,"  or  "Angli."* — See 
note  at  the  end  of  vol.  i.  '  Norman  Conquest.' 
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confirm  his  ascendency,  he  caused  all  the  petty  princes  of  the 
Scots,  Welsh,  and  Britons  to  meet  him  at  a  place  called  Ead- 
mote,  where  they  placed  their  hands  within  his  and  swore  fealty 
to  him,  after  the  manner  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  But  the  promises 
of  dependent  princes  are  only  kept  while  their  subjection  is 
ensured  by  fear.  In  the  year  937  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  and 
fifteen  pirate  vessels  appeared  in  the  Humber,  commanded  by 
Anlaff,  who  brought  Norwegians,  Danes,  Irish,  Scots,  and 
Britons,  to  re-conquer  the  settlement  which  had  been  so  long 
held  by  the  Northmen.  The  battle  which  took  place  at  Brunan- 
burgh,  in  Northumbria,  where  Athelstan  defeated  this  mighty 
host,  was  celebrated  in  Saxon  and  Scandinavian  poetry. 
'  Never,'  says  a  native  poet,  ^  since  the  arrival  of  the  Saxous 
and  Angles,  those  artists  of  war,  was  such  a  carnage  known  in 
England.'  After  this  splendid  victory  the  Northmen  called 
Athelstan  ^  the  Conqueror.'  Al&ed  and  his  son  Edward  were 
styled  kings  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Athelstan  was  the  first  to 
call  himself  King  of  the  English,  or,  sometimes,  *  King  of  all 
Britain. " 

His  character  was  respected  in  foreign  countries,  and  three 
young  princes,  Haco  of  Norway,  Alan  of  Bretagne,  and  his  own 
nephew  from  France,  were  educated  under  his  protection. 

Athelstan's  popularity  was  probably  increased  by  his  repu- 
tation for  charity.  He  annually  redeemed  at  his  private 
expense  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  had  forfeited  their 
freedom  by  their  crimes,  and  he  ordered  his  bailiffs,  under 
severe  penalties,  to  let  a  poor  man  of  English  extraction  be 
supported  by  the  proceeds  of  ever}'  two  of  his  farms. 

He  also  was  liberal  in  erecting  churches,  and  vigilant  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  Athelstan  died  in  the  year  941. 
Each  province  of  England,  no  longer  a  separate  kingdom,  was 
under  an  ealdorman,  or  earl,  who  also  had  his  Witan. 
Edmund,  son  of  the  late  King  Edward,  reigned  for  five  years, 
after  Athelstan,  from  941  to  946.  Edmund's  reign  was  much 
troubled  by  the  incursions  of  the  Danes.  In  944  he  drove  out 
the  invaders  and  regained  possession  of  Northumberland. 
Edred,  brother  of  Edmund,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Witan,  because  of  the  extreme  youth 
of  Edmund's  children.  He  died  in  the  year  955.  Edwy,  son 
of  Edmund,  a  weak  and  unfortunate  prince,  succeeded  his 
uncle,  but  reigned  only  three  years. 

On  the  death  of  Edwy,  whom  some  call  Eadwig,  his  brother 
Edgar,  king  of  the  Mercians,  was  chosen  king  by  the  whole 
people  of  the  English.    It  is  said  that  his  father,  King  Edmund, 

•  Lingard,  i.  202. 
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had  placed  him  in  childhood  under  the  care  of  a  powerful 
nobleman  of  East  Anglia,  and  that  his  having  lived  among  the 
Danes  of  that  province  promoted  his  accession,  inasmuch  as 
the  Anglicised  Danes  respected  a  prince  who  seemed  to  belong 
in  some  degree  to  themselves. 

Edgar  wisely  promoted  the  happiness  of  all  his  subjects, 
and  did  not  impose  English  institutions  where  the  population 
was  chiefly  Danish.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  how  far  Edgar's  wise  rule  was 
aided  by  the  counsels  of  the  able  Dunstan,  whom  King  Edmund 
made  abbot  of  Glastonbury  in  943,  and  on  whom  Edgar,  while 
only  king  of  Mercia,  conferred  the  bishoprics  of  Worcester  and 
London,  and  afterwards  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
Dunstan,  the  son  of  a  powerful  thane  of  Somersetshire,  was 
educated  in  the  abbey-school  of  Glastonbury,  where,  besides 
the  usual  learning,  he  acquired  some  arts  useful  in  the  service 
of  the  church — music,  painting,  and  metal  work.  While  abbot 
he  exerted  his  power  to  correct  the  irregularities  of  the  priest- 
hood,  and  the  strictness  of  his  rule  made  him  many  enemies. 
Under  Edwy,  Dunstan  was  for  a  time  an  exile,  but  under  Edgar 
he  became  the  first  English  subject.  On  his  appointment  to  the 
archbishopric  he  went  to  Bome  to  receive  his  *  pallium '  from 
the  Pope,  a  cape,  the  especial  mark  of  the  archiepiscopal 
dress.^  Archbishop  Dunstan  died  in  the  year  988,  ten  years 
after  Ethelred's  accession. 

Edgar  now  re-divided  the  province  of  Northumberland,  so 
continually  disturbed  by  Danish  incursions,  leaving  under 
control  of  the  former  earl,  Bernicia,  comprising  the  present 
counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  appointing 
another  earl  to  Deira,  or  the  southern  part,  with  York  for  its 
capital.  Soon  afterwards,  when  the  Witan  assembled  at  York, 
the  king  declared  before  them  his  '  will '  that  his  Danish  sub- 
jects should  choose  for  themselves  the  best  laws  in  their  power, 
a  permission  which  he  willingly  accorded  as  the  reward  of  their 
fidelity.  *  Among  the  English,'  said  Edgar,  *I  and  my  Witan 
have  fixed  proportionate  fines  for  different  crimes,  and  my  wish 
is  that  you  do  the  same  with  discretion.  But  one  thing  I 
would  have  to  be  common  to  all  people,  English,  Danes,  and 

'  Although  elected  king,  as  is  said  by  Flopence  of  Worcester,  '  by  the  vhole 
people  of  England/  it  is  expressly  stated  that  he  reigned  over  West  Saxons,  Meraians, 
and  Northumbrians.    He  wus  only  sixteen  years  old  "when  he  whs  chosen  king. 

'  It  appears  extraordinary  that  so  long  and  dangerous  a  journey  as  that  from 
England  to  Rome  should  hare  been  necessary.  Alfsine,  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  Dunstan,  '  died  of  the  cold  in  crossing  the  Alps.'  —  Freeman's  *  Old  English 
History,'  p.  176. 
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Britons,  in  every  part  of  my  empire,  that  both  rich  and  poor 
possess  in  peace  what  they  have  rightfully  acquired ;  and  that 
no  thief  find  a  place  wherein  to  secure  stolen  property.'  He 
desired  that  copies  should  be  made  of  these  instructions,  and 
be  sent  to  the  ealdormen,  that  they  might  be  known  to  both 
rich  and  poor,  adding  that  during  life  he  would  be  a  faithful 
and  kind  lord  to  all  who  would  keep  his  peace. 

Peaceful  as  were  Edgar's  intentions,  it  was  necessary  to 
prepare  for  wars  every  year  when,  as  summer  approached,  ihere 
was  an  expectation  of  renewed  incursions  from  the  sea-kings. 
Edgar  divided  his  fleet  into  three  squadrons  to  protect  the 
coasts,  and  made  himself  the  circuit  of  his  dominions.  Instead 
of  the  tribute  which  former  kings  had  exacted  from  the  Welsh, 
it  is  said  that  he  required  them  to  make  an  annual  present  of 
the  heads  of  three  hundred  wolves,  and  thus  caused  the  extirpa- 
tion of  those  animals.  But  wolves  were  still  found  in  remote 
parts  of  England  long  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Through  some  unexplained  circumstances,  Edgar  was  not 
publicly  crowned  till  fifteen  years  after  his  accession.  The 
coronation  took  place  at  Bath  in  May,  973,  and  Edgar  went 
aftei'wards  on  his  usual  cruise.  At  Chester  he  received  homage 
from  eight  petty  princes,  whose  titles  testify  the  small  divisions 
of  territory^  still  existing.  Among  them,  the  highest  in  rank, 
was  Kenneth,  king  of  Scotland,  whose  son  Malcolm  was  prince 
of  Cumberland  ;^  and  also  '  Maccus  of  the  Isles,'  and  five 
Welsh  princes.  These  eight  royal  chiefs,  it  is  said,  rowed 
*  the  King  of  aU  Britain'  in  a  barge  on  the  river  Dee,  Edgar 
himself  steering,  from  the  royal  palace  at  Chester  to  the 
minster  of  St.  John,  and  returning  in  the  same  way. 

This  was  considered  the  proudest  day  that  any  English 
king  had  yet  seen,  and  Edgar's  ascendency  was  viewed  on  the 
continent  with  respect. 

This  king's  excellent  care  in  the  maintenance  of  justice 
and  good  order  made  the  sixteen  years  of  his  reign  renowned 
as  the  most  prosperous  period  of  Anglo-Saxon  rule.  His  death, 
which  took  place  in  975,  was  celebrated  in  a  poem  partly  pre- 
served in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  which  he  is  called  *  The 
Buler  of  Angles,  the  West-Saxons*  joy,  and  the  Mercians'  pro- 
tector.' Fresh  troubles  ensued  soon  after  his  death.  His  two 
sons  were  too  young  to  govern — Edward  was  but  thirteen, 
Ethelred  only  six  years  of  age.     The  right  of  Edward  was 

*  In  945  Edmund,  having  conquered  the  Britons  of  Cumbria,  bestowed  that 
district  on  Malcolm,  the  king  of  Scots,  on  the  condition  of  vassalage  and  of  defending 
the  coast  from  the  sea  kings. — Lingard,  i.  260. 
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maintained  by  the  Witan  and  by  Archbishop  Dunstan,  and  he 
was  crowned  without  opposition ;  but  three  years  afterwards  he 
was  murdered,  by  whom  or  for  what  reason  is  unknown.  The 
people  looked  on  him  as  a  sort  of  saint,  and  called  him  Edward 
the  Martyr.  Edgar's  younger  son  consequently  succeeded  to 
the  throne  when  only  ten  years  of  age. 

While  Edgar's  reign  had  been  the  most  prosperous,  that 
of  his  son  Ethelred,  surnamed  *  The  Unready,'  was  the  most 
wretched  period  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  rule. 

The  Northmen  renewed  their  incursions,  and  Sweyn,  or 
Svend,  king  of  Denmark,  repeatedly  laid  waste  the  southern 
counties,  destroying  several  towns.  Tinder  these  circumstances, 
the  royal  counsellors  could  think  of  no  better  defence  than  to 
purchase  the  forbearance  of  the  leaders  with  large  sums,  and 
thus  to  encourage  their  return. 

In  the  year  1002,  Ethelred  married  Emma,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Normandy.  The  covenant  ratified  on  that  occasion  is 
said  to  be  the  oldest  treaty  extant  between  an  English  king 
and  a  foreign  power.'  In  compliance  with  Anglo-Saxon  pre- 
judice, the  queen  adopted  the  name  of  Elfgiva.  But  although 
in  this  case  allowance  was  made  for  the  '  insular  feeling/ 
Normans  were  soon  afterwards  introduced  to  offices  of  trust  in 
England,  and  the  way  thus  prepared  for  the  great  conquest 
in  1066.» 

The  Danes  had  made  incursions  in  the  west  of  England,  and 
Ethelred  had  paid  them  to  retire,  when,  apprehending  a  plot 
to  attack  him  and  the  Witan,  he  ordered  a  massacre  of  the 
Danes  on  the  same  day  in  every  county. 

Accordingly,  on  November  13, 1002,  numbers  of  innocent 
victims  were  suddenly  seized  and  put  to  death  by  the  popu- 
lace. In  London  those  who  fled  to  the  churches  for  protection 
were  pursued  and  slain  round  the  altar.  Among  the  victims 
was  a  sister  of  Sweyn,  who  had  become  a  Christian,  and  who, 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  threatened  the  perpetrators  of  this 
enormous  cruelty  with  the  speedy  vengeiince  of  her  brother. 
The  destruction  could  not  hare  been  intended  to  reach  all  the 
Danish  settlers,  for  that  would  have  been  to  extirpate  about  a 
third  of  the  inhabitants.  The  threatened  retaliation  soon 
followed,  and  for  years  England  suflFered  greatly  from  famine 
increased  by  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen.     In  the  year  1004, 

>  Lingard,  i.  239. 

'  See  Freeman's  *  Norman  Conquest,'  i.  332.  The  epithet  *  Unready,'  applied  to 
Ethelred,  who  was  both  weak  and  cmel,  signified,  says  Mr.  Freeman,  a  '  man  without 
rede  or  counsel.' — *  Old  English  History,'  190. 
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Norwich  having  been  spoiled  and  burned,  the  Witan  of  East 
Anglia  agreed  to  purchase  peace  of  the  army.'  Two  years 
afterwards  the  king  and  the  Witan,  in  behalf  of  the  whole 
nation,  decreed  against  paying  tribute  to  the  destroyers.  But 
it  was  in  yain  that  Ethelred  commanded  the  whole  people  to 
rise  in  their  defence.  The  Danes  '  marched  as  they  pleased,' 
says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  ^  at  last  there  was  no  chief  who 
would  assemble  forces,  but  each  fled  as  he  best  might ;  nor 
would  one  shire  assist  another.' 

Canterbury  was  burned.  Archbishop  Elphege,  venerable  on 
account  of  his  age  and  character,  imploring  the  Danes  in  vain 
to  spare  the  people.  For  some  weeks  his  fate  was  suspended 
in  the  hope  of  a  ransom  of  three  thousand  pounds,  but  the 
old  man  refused  to  ask  help,  which  would  have  enriched  the 
enemies  of  his  country.  In  consequence  he  suffered  death  with 
fortitude.     The  most  lawless  anarchy  now  prevailed. 

Sweyn  sailed  up  the  Humber  with  a  powerful  Danish  fleet, 
and,  victorious  over  the  North  of  England,  proceeded  southwards, 
all  the  thanes  of  the  West  submitting  and  giving  hostages, 
until  it  appears  that  by  a  decree  of  the  Witan,  made  under  the 
terror  of  his  arms,  he  was  looked  upon  by  the  whole  people  as 
'  full  king.'  Even  London  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  in 
January,  1014,  Ethelred  withdrew  to  Normandy  for  safety, 
where  his  queen  had  already  found  shelter.  When,  however, 
after  a  few  months,  Sweyn  died,  the  hearts  of  the  men  of 
southern  England  again  turned  towards  their  rightful  monarch. 
Canute,  son  of  Sweyn,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  was  named  king  by 
the  crews  of  the  Danish  fleets,  and  was  already  in  England ; 
but  the  Witan  having  assembled  in  due  form,  declared  that 
they  would  have  again  their  lord  by  birth,  provided  he  would 
rule  them  better  than  before.  Ethelred  sent  over  his  son 
Edmund  with  other  chiefs,  to  convey  his  assurances  that  if  his 
subjects  would  be  faithful  to  him  he  would  amend  his  conduct 
and  forgive  all  who  had  turned  against  him.  After  the  solemn 
exchange  of  promises,  Ethelred  returned  to  England  the  Lent 
after  his  departure,  and  was  received  in  London  with  joy. 
The  compact  then  concluded  is  said  to  be  the  only  recorded 
instance  of  an  express  stipulation  made  by  an  English  king 
and  the  highest  of  his  subjects.*  For  once  Ethelred  proved 
successful  in  war.     He  came  down  with  a  large  force  upon  the 

1  This  shows,  as  Mr.  Freeman  obserres,  that  East  Anglia  was  still  so  distinct  as 
to  hare  its  own  Assembly. 

'  Allen  on  the  *  Royal  Prerogative/  pp.  10,  14.  Palgrave's  *  Rise  of  the  Common- 
wealth,' p.  667. 
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district  of  Lindesey,  a  part  of  Lincolnshire  which  still  proseires 
that  name,  where  Canute  was  collecting  forces,  and  drove  the 
Danes  to  their  ships.  For  a  moment  England  was  freed  from 
the  foe.  But  Ethelred  disgraced  his  victory  by  ravages  as 
cruel  as  those  of  the  Danes,  even  encouraging  the  assassination 
of  hisr  chief  adversaries,  so  that  renewed  disaffection  enfeebled 
his  rule. 

In  the  next  year,  1015,  Canute  again  invaded  England, 
ravaging  the  southern  counties  until  the  whole  of  Wessez 
submitted  to  his  power. 

Weak  and  failing  as  was  Ethelred,  the  worst  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  he  had  in  Edmund  a  heroic  son,  who  came  with 
a  large  army,  still  hoping  to  re-establish  his  cause.  In  April, 
1016,  Ethelred  died,  and  two  great  assemblies  of  the  Witan 
met  to  appoint  his  successor.  That  held  at  Southampton 
abjured  the  royal  line  of  Cerdic,  and  swore  allegiance  to  Canute. 
But  another  Witan  was  held  in  London  which  unanimously 
decided  for  Edmund.*  He  immediately  endeavoured  to  re- 
establish the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  and  in  the  course  of  six 
months  fought  six  battles,  attended  by  great  slaughter  and 
fluctuating  success. 

At  Assandun,  or  Assington,  ^  all  England,'  says  the  Chroni- 
cler, *  fought ;  but  Canute  had  the  victory.'  There  was  fearfal 
loss  of  life  among  the  English  nobles.^  Edmund  would  still 
have  fought  a  seventh  battle,  but  was  persuaded  to  agree  to 
a  division  of  the  kingdom  by  which  the  larger  portion  came 
into  Canute's  possession.  The  two  kings  met  on  an  island  in 
the  Severn,  and  had  agreed  on  the  partition,  when»  on  the 
30th  of  November,  the  sudden  death  of  the  last  of  the  West- 
Saxon  kings  reigning  in  uninterrupted  succession  caused  all 
England  to  acquiese  in  the  dominion  of  the  Danish  king. 

1  Froeman,  i.  418,  419. 

'  Ashdon,  or  ABsingtoiii  in  Essex,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  place  where  this 
battle  was  fought,  and  arms  are  said  to  have  been  found  buried  there. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BEIONS  OF  CANUTE  THE  DANE,  AND  HIS  SONS  HABOLD  AND 
HABDACANTJTE — EDWAKD  THE  CONFESSOB,  1042-1066— HABOLD, 
SON  OF  60DWINE. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  with  which  Edmnnd  Ironside 
so  long  sustained  the  English  cause,  after  his  defeat  and 
death  England  had  no  choice  left  but  that  of  submission  to 
the  stronger  power.  It  was  needful,  however,  that  the  Witan's 
authority  should  confirm  the  power  of  the  sword.  Before 
Edmund's  accession  a  Witan  held  at  Southampton  had  sworn 
allegiance  to  Canute,  the  son  of  Sweyn ;  and,  as  Edmimd's  sons 
were  too  young  to  succeed,  Canute,  who  abeady  ruled  great 
part  of  England,  obtained  the  entire  mastery  without  opposi- 
tion. The  Witan  immediately  assembled  in  London  to  declare 
in  his  favour,  and  Canute  solemnly  promised  to  be  a  just  and 
merciful  king.'  His  wish  for  the  greatly  needed  peace  now 
tempered  the  cruelty  to  which  he  had  shown  his  former  bias. 
Preferring  the  kingdom  of  England  to  Denmark  and  Norway, 
he  chose  Wessez,  the  first  seat  of  the  House  of  Cerdic,  for  his 
especial  care.  To  strengthen  his  authority,  he  invited  from 
Normandy  Emma,  widow  of  Ethelred,  to  share  the  English 
throne  a  second  time,  and  she  consented  to  be  again  ^  Lady  of  the 
English,'  by  marriage  with  a  king  much  younger  than  herself, 
who  had  conquered  her  husband  and  driven  her  children  into 
banishment.  During  the  first  two  years  of  his  reign  the  lives 
of  several  English  were  sacrificed,  among  whom  was  the 
Etheling  Edwig,  son  of  Ethelred  by  his  first  marriage.  But 
about  the  year  1018,  Canute  determined  on  a  wiser  policy,  and 
summoned  an  important  Witenagemot  to  Oxford,  to  restore 
the  laws  of  King  Edgar,  and  enforce  impartial  justice  on  both 
Danes  and  English.     It  was  not  the  actual  written  laws,  but 

■  Mr.   Freeman  calls  the  Banish  king  'Cnut/  or  Enut;   Lingard  and  other 
historians  write  his  name  Canute. 

VOL.  I.  D 
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the  prudent  policy  of  Edgar  of  which  the  adoption  was  pro- 
mised, and  Canute  after  this  time  reformed  his  rule.^ 

In  1019,  when  England  enjoyed  tranquillity,  Canute  visited 
Denmark,  taking  with  him  Godwine,  a  valiant  and  prudent 
Englishman,  to  whom  he  gave  the  title  of  earl,  and  the  hand 
of  a  Danish  lady  of  his  own  connection.  Canute  confirmed 
four  earldoms,  those  of  Mercia,  Northumberland,  Wessex,  and 
East  Anglia ;  at  the  same  time  drawing  closer  the  ties  which 
bound  these  provinces  to  the  crown.  Godwine,  Earl  of  Wessex, 
was  the  king's  viceroy  throughout  the  reign,  and  remained  the 
first  subject  in  the  realm.  During  the  peaceful  state  of  Eng- 
land at  this  time,  few  events  are  recorded.  OflBces  before 
conferred  on  Danes  were  given  to  Englishmen,  and  Danish 
settlers  acquired  English  feelings  like  their  monarch.  Thus 
Canute's  throne,  established  by  bloodshed,  became  *  emphati- 
cally the  throne  of  righteousness  and  peace.'  *  The  eighteen 
years  of  peace  which  followed  the  fierce  struggle  of  thirty-six, 
formed  a  period  of  nearly  unexampled  happiness. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  Danish  army  had  been  dismissed 
to  Scandinavia^  but  Canute  kept  in  England  a  select  body  of 
troops,  the  Thingamen,  or  house  carls,  a  royal  guard  of  about 
six  thousand  men  gathered  from  all  parts  of  Northern  Europe. 
The  fame  and  power  of  Canute  brought  many  volunteers  to 
his  banner,  and  they  were  the  germ  of  a  standing  army  un- 
known under  earlier  kings.  The  duties  of  these  soldiers  were 
laid  down  with  great  precision.'  In  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  the  king  of  Scotland  is  said  to  have  invaded  Northum- 
berland and,  obtained  a  victory;  but  in  the  year  1031,  Malcolm, 
king  of  Scotland,  submittecl,  and  became  'the  man  of  the 
Dane.'  *  Canute  atoned  for  previous  excesses  by  liberally 
repairing  the  injured  ch arches.  By  his  order  the  minster  of 
St.  Edmund,  the  martyred  king  of  the  East  Angles,  was  rebuilt 
at  Bury,  and  he  reverentially  visited  Glastonbury,  where  had 
been  interred  the  remains  of  his  rival  Edmund  Ironside,  and 
which  tradition  pointed  out  as  the  burial-place  of  Arthur. 

Aboutthe  year  1031,Canute  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Borne, 
visiting  the  most  celebrated  churches  on  his  way,  and  obtaining 
both  from  the  Pope  and,  the  Emperor  relief  for  future  travellers 

>  In  both  this  case  and  subseqaently,  when  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  were 
adduced,  it  onght  not  to  be  supposed,  says  Mr.  Freeman,  that  the  laws  had  been 
actually  issued  by  Edgar  or  Edward,  but  that  reference  was  made  to  their  policy.— 
'  Norman  Ck)nquest,'  i.  463. 

'  Freeman,  p.  479. 

>  See  Hallam's  'Middle  Ages/  i.  209,  note;  and  Freeman,  i.  491. 
*  Freeman,  p.  499. 
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from  Tarious  imposts.  On  his  return  he  wrote  from  Denmark 
a  lon^  letter  to  England,  formally  addressed  to  the  two  arch- 
bishops, bnt  meant  for  the  whole  nation,  in  the  tone  of  a 
father  to  his  children.  After  relating  the  events  of  his  journey 
and  the  privileges  which  he  had  secured  for  both  English  and 
Danes,  he  promised  the  redress  of  all  known  grievances ;  that 
in  future  no  exactions  should  be  allowed,  declaring  ^King 
Cnut  needs  no  money  raised  by  injustice/  The  same  spirit  of 
equal  justice  appeared  in  the  introduction  of  the  laws  enacted 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Witan,  the  date  of  which  is  uncertain, 
but  which  were  probably  issued  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign.* 
The  whole  fabric  of  English  society  was  by  those  laws  carefully 
explained.  The  king  could  only  legislate  with  the  consent  of 
the  Witan.  The  bishop  and  the  ealdorman,  or  earl,  were  joint 
presidents  of  the  county  court.  The  royal  rights,  differing 
somewhat  in  the  West  Saxon  and  Danish  provinces,  were  to 
be  neither  extended  nor  diminished.  No  king  was  more 
active  than  Canute  in  frequently  traversing  all  parts  of  England 
to  see  that  the  law  was  enforced.  Trespasses  in  the  king's 
forests  were  strictly  forbidden,  and  the  severe  decrees  passed 
against  those  who  might  pursue  or  destroy  a  stag,  which  was 
termed  a  royal  beast,  have  greatly  lessened  Canute's  merciful 
reputation.*  Wolves  and  foxes  alone  were  exempted  from  the 
royal  protection,  and  might  be  destroyed,  if  not  killed  within 
the  bounds  of  the  forest. 

The  word  forest  was  originally  applied  to  any  uncultivated 
tract  of  land  left  without  an  owner.  The  southern  part  of 
Northumbria,  nearly  corresponding  to  the  present  Yorkshire, 
is  described  as  chiefly  forest,  and  Canute  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  sovereign  who  fiumed  especial  laws  to  preserve  such 
districts  for  his  sport. 

Canute  died  in  his  adopted  kingdom,  within  the  borders  of 
Alfr^'s  territory.  He  had  established  his  sons  as  viceroys 
during  his  lifetime  in  the  subordinate  kingdoms  of  Scandinavia. 
Of  these  three  sons  only  Harda-Canute,  or  Harthacnut,  was 
the  son  of  a  crowned  king  and  royal  lady.  Harda-Canute, 
then  reigning  in  Denmark,  was  probably  the  intended  ruler  of 
England,  and  his  claim  was  supported  by  the  West  Saxons, 
beaded  by  Earl  Godwine.'  But  another  candidate  for  the 
throne  was  Harold,  son  of  Canute  by  an  Englishwoman,  who 

>  Freeman,  L  470-81. 

*  See  Kemble'8  '  Saxons  in  England,'  ii.  82  ;  and  Wbitaker's  *  History  of  Whallej, 

p.  160. 

■  Freeman,  p.  634. 
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was  supported  by  Earl  Leofric,  of  Mercia,  by  the  chief  nobility 
north  of  the  Thames,  and  by  the  people  of  London.  English 
feeling  was  declared  in  favour  of  Harda-Canute,  that  of  the 
Anglo-Danes  lay  with  Harold.  This  diflference  has  been 
explained  as  probably  arising  from  the  strong  attachment  of 
the  West-Saxons  to  the  departed  king  who  had  made  their 
interests  his  own,  and  appointed  Grodwine,  the  greatest  of  living 
Englishmen,  his  principal  minister.  To  patriotic  Englishmen 
it  had  probably  been  a  source  of  pride  that  Canute  should  wear 
his  imperial  crown  in  the  West-Saxon  capital,  and  send  his 
sons  or  earls  to  govern  Denmark  and  Norway.  The  Anglo- 
Danes,  on  the  contrary,  preferred  the  claim  of  Harold,  and 
London,  which  now  contained  a  large  Danish  colony,  and  was 
full  of  seafaring  men,  declared  strongly  in  Harold's  favour.  In 
this  state  of  parties  soon  after  the  death  of  Canute,  the  great 
national  council  met  at  Oxford. 

Although  Godwine  eloquently  advocated  the  cause  of 
Harda-Canute,  he  could  not  obtain  the  undivided  throne  for 
the  son  of  Emma.  Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  who  on  other 
occasions  acted  as  mediator,  proposed  that  these  two  half- 
brothers  should  share  the  rule,  and  in  spite  of  Godwine's 
opposition,  the  assembly  divided  England  between  the  two 
candidates.  Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time  on  record, 
England  had  two  acknowledged  kings.  Harold  reigned  to  the 
north  of  the  Thames,  and  Harda-Canute  to  the  south. 

Harold  probably  received  the  greater  authority.  According 
to  one  account.  Archbishop  Ethelnoth,  the  friend  of  Canute, 
still  refused  to  consecrate  Harold.  He  placed  the  crown  and 
sceptre  on  the  altar ;  Harold  might  take  them  if  he  dared,  but 
while  the  son  of  Queen  Emma  lived,  he  would  acknowledge  none 
but  Harda-Canute,  and  he  forbade  his  bishops  to  perform  the 
rite.  If  this  tale  be  true,  says  Mr.  Freeman,  it  was  a  proof  of 
independence  in  the  ecclesiastical  power  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  time.  The  kingdom  was  thus  divided.  Harda- 
Canute  was  in  no  haste  to  take  possession  of  his  allotted 
division,  while  Godwine,  as  earl,  administered  the  West-Saxon 
kingdom,  of  which  Emma  was  also  the  queen-regent.^  But 
Harold's  ascendency  was  soon  attacked  by  another  competitor. 
Alfred,  one  of  the  two  young  princes,  son  of  Ethelred  and 
Emma,  who  had  been  living  in  Normandy,  aspired  to  obtain 
his  father's  kingdom.  Whether  the  elder  Etheling,  Edward, 
who  was  reserved  for  a  better  fate,  at  first  concurred,  appears 
uncertain,  and  the  annals  are  contradictory ;  but  there  is  no 

*  Freeman,  i,  641,  542. 
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doubt  that  Alfred  landed  with  a  force,  and  was  treacherously 
seized  by  Godwine,  probably  along  with  his  companions,  who 
were  all  slain  or  sold  for  slaves  by  the  order  of  Harold.  Alfred 
having  been  first  blinded,  was  then  murdered  in  the  monastery 
of  Ely.  Common  as  were  acts  of  ferocity  at  this  period,  the 
unhappy  fate  of  this  particular  victim  invested  him  with  the 
halo  of  martyrdom,  whilst  popular  indignation  fixed  the  guilt 
upon  Godwine.  No  worse  crime  had  been  perpetrated  since  the 
Danes  first  invaded  England.  One  account  ascribes  the  deed 
to  Harold,  another  to  Godwine.* 

The  people  of  Wessex,  who  had  agreed  to  obey  Harda« 
Canute,  were  greatly  disappointed  by  his  prolonged  absence, 
and  at  length  resolved  to  depose  him.  ^Men,'  says  the 
chronicler, '  chose  Harold  over  all  to  king  and  forsook  Hartha- 
cnut,  because  he  was  too  long  in  Denmark.'  First  the  Witan 
of  Wessex,  afterwards  the  Witan  of  all  England,  called  Harold 
to  be  king  over  the  whole  realm.  Thus  England  once  more 
and  for  ever  became  a  united  kingdom.^ 

Now  at  length  Harda-Canute  began  to  prepare  for  the 
invasion  of  the  country  which  he  had  so  long  neglected.  He 
sailed  to  Flanders,  where  Emma  was  residing  after  her  expul- 
sion by  King  Harold,  and  collected  a  considerable  fleet.  In 
March,  1040,  however,  Harold  died  at  Oxford,  and  was  buried 
at  Westminster.  He  was  not  more  than  three-and-twenty  years 
of  age,  and  left  no  heirs. 

In  spite  of  the  previous  deposition,  the  Witan  of  England 
immediately  decided  in  favour  of  the  only  surviving  son  of  the 
great  Canute,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Bruges,  to  offer  Harda- 
Canute  the  sceptre  of  England.  He  came  with  his  mother 
Emma  in  June,  and  was  crowned  by  the  archbishop.  But  the 
joy  shown  on  his  arrival  was  soon  succeeded  by  hatred.  He 
conducted  himself  like  a  rapacious  conqueror  in  a  hostile  land, 
and  g^atly  incensed  his  subjects  by  extorting  large  sums  for 
the  payment  of  the  Danish  soldiers  who  manned  the  sixty 
ships  which  attended  him  to  England.  The  Saxon  Chronicle 
thus  sums  up  its  description  of  the  popular  feeling  concerning 
this  king.  ^  All  were  averse  to  him  who  before  had  desired 
him,  and,  moreover,  he  did  nothing  royal  during  his  whole 
reign.* 

Godwine  was  now  tried  before  the  Witan  for  the  alleged 

'  FreemaD,  i.  646.  Mr.  Freeman  discusses  the  points  of  Godwine's  participation 
in  this  deed  irith  the  utmost  care,  and  endeavours  to  show  that,  although  Godwine 
might  oppose  the  prince,  and  did  not  defend  him  from  Harold,  he  was  not  guilty  of 
the  alleged  barbarity.  '  a.d.  1037. 
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murder  of  Alfred,  and  was  solemnly  acquitted.  In  return  for 
the  king's  assistance  in  this  verdict,  the  earl  presented  Harda^ 
Canute  with  a  magnificent  ship,  adorned  with  gold,  and  manned 
by  eighty  warriors  in  splendid  attire.*  The  extortion  of  the 
Danegeld  made  the  Danes  again  hated,  and  two  of  the  house  carls 
were  killed  at  Worcester.  To  revenge  this  crime  Harda-Canute 
sent  the  three  great  earls,  Godwine,  Leofric,  and  Siward,  at  the 
head  of  his  personal  force,  and  Worcester,  after  holding  out  four 
days,  was  plundered  and  burned. 

Harda-Canute  died  suddenly  at  a  wedding  feast.  The 
misgovernment  of  the  sons  of  Canute  prevented  the  formation 
of  a  lasting  Danish  dynasty.  Even  before  the  burial  of  Harda- 
Canute,  the  Witan  decreed  that  Edward,  son  of  Ethelred, 
should  be  king.  The  general  feeling  called  for  a  prince  of  the 
old  English  race.  There  was  another  Etheliug,  a  son  of 
Edmund  Ironside,  but  he  had  been  all  his  life  an  exile. 
Edward,  the  brother  of  the  unfortunate  Alfred,  had  of  late 
ventured  to  the  court  of  his  half-brother,  Harda-Canute,  but 
was  then  absent.  An  embassy  of  bishops  and  earls,  headed  by 
Leyfing,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  the  Earl  Godwine,  went  to 
Normandy  to  offer  Edward  his  natural  inheritance.  The  people 
of  England  chose  him  as  the  only  descendant  of  the  old  family 
within  reach ;  without  that  choice  his  hereditary  claim  would 
not  have  been  sufficient.^  He  was  about  forty  years  of  age, 
and  had  become  so  attached  to  the  manners  and  language  of 
Normandy  as  to  be  scarcely  an  Englishman.  To  him,  his 
mother  Emma  and  his  grandfather,  the  Duke  Bichard,  were  of 
more  account  than  his  father  Ethelred,  whom  in  his  weakness 
he  too  closely  resembled.  The  coronation,  after  being  deferred 
for  some  months,  was  attended  by  an  unusual  number  of  the 
representatives  of  European  courts.  While  the  Danes  under 
Canute  had  been  acquiring  the  feelings  of  Englishmen,  the 
Norman  settlers  in  the  great  duchy  on  the  opposite  side  had 
become  Frenchmen,  although  under  the  distinct  rule  of  their 
own  duke.  It  was  at  the  court  of  Normandy  that  the  fugi- 
tive sons  of  Ethelred  found  an  asylum,  and  it  was  by  the  help 
of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  that  during  the  French  civil  war 
King  Henry  was  established  on  the  throne  of  Paris. 

Duke  Eobert,  when  about  to  depart  for  the  Holy  Land, 
presented  to  his  nobles,  as  his  heir,  his  son  William,  bom  about 
1028,  the  sou  of  a  mother  of  low  degree.  The  King  of  France 
had  already  promised  to  receive  him  as  his  *man,'  and  the 
Normans  promised  to  defend  his   succession.      Duke  Robert 

'  Freeman,  p.  576.  "  lb.,  ii.  13. 
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died  during  bis  pilgrimage,  and  the  young  William  succeeded 
to  his  title  when  only  seven  years  of  age.^  During  part  of  his 
minority  fearful  misrule  prevailed  in  the  duchy;  there  was 
great  danger  of  its  division  between  rival  lords.  Although 
King  Henry  had  not  been  uniformly  friendly,  the  young  duke 
appealed  to  him  in  his  distress  as  his  superior,  and  Henry, 
responding  to  the  call  of  the  prince  on  whom  he  had  conferred 
knighthood,  came  with  his  troops  in  1047,  and  won  the  victory 
which  established  William  as  ruler  over  Normandy. 

Although  Edward  scarcely  sought  to  disguise  his  preference 
for  the  customs  and  language  of  the  Normans,  he  left  England 
practically  under  the  rule  of  the  three  great  earls  whose  power 
he  was  compelled  to  recognise.  Godwine,  who  presided  over 
the  West  Saxons,  had  been  foremost  in  bringing  him  to  the 
throne;  Leofric  of  Mercia  was  the  great  earl  of  central 
England,  and  Siward  the  Strong  ruled  the  still  fierce  people  of 
Northumbria,  labouring  hard  to  bring  his  troublesome  province 
into  order.  At  the  coronation,  Godwine  brought  the  king  a 
similar  present  to  that  which  after  his  trial  he  bestowed  on 
Ethelred,  a  magnificent  ship  conducted  by  two  hundred  rowers. 
When  Edward  was  besought  by  his  council  to  marry,  he  is  said 
to  have  expressed  preference  for  a  single  life,  but  he  offered  to 
make  the  daughter  of  Godwine,  Eadgyth,  or  Edith,  the  partner 
of  his  throne,  and  their  marriage  took  place  in  January  1045. 
Within  a  few  years  after  Edward's  accession,  the  whole  of 
Wessex,  Sussex,  Kent,  Essex,  East  Anglia,  and  part  of  Mercia, 
were  governed  by  Godwine,  his  two  elder  sons,  Sweyn  and 
Harold,  and  his  nephew. 

During  the  first  nine  years  of  the  reign  no  signs  of  open 
warfare  appeared  between  the  English  and  Norman  parties. 
But  in  1050,  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  made 
way  for  the  instalment  of  the  king's  French  favourite,  Eobert, 
bishop  of  London,  and  soon  England  discovered  the  results  of 
foreign  ascendency  within  the  realm.  As  Godwine  had 
opposed  Bobert's  nomination,  so  it  became  the  archbishop's 
main  object  to  effect  Godwine's  ruin.  An  accidental  fray  at 
Dover  proved  the  marked  difference  between  French  and 
English  modes  of  action.  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne,  after 
visiting  Edward,  was  returning  home,  when  at  Dover  he  and 
his  friends  expected  to  find  free  entertainment  at  the  houses  of 
the  townsmen.  The  master  of  one  house  who  resisted  an 
intruder  was  wounded  by  him,  and  shot  the  Frenchman  dead. 

Count  Eustace  and  his  followers  retaliated  by  slaying  the 

'   Freeman,  ii.  189.      In  the  s&me  year  in  which  the  empire  of   Canate  was 
divided  among  his  sons. 
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Englishman,  and  thus  began  a  fight  in  which  twenty  of  the 
English  and  nearly  as  many  Frenchmen  were  slain.  The 
count  hurried  back  to  Gloucester  to  complain  of  the  Dover 
townsmen,  upon  which  Edward  ordered  Godwine  severely  to 
chastise  the*  town,  of  which  he  was  the  legal  protector. 
Godwine  refused,  proposing  that  the  Dover  magistrates  be 
summoned  before  the  Witan,  for  that  in  England  law  was 
supreme,  and  justice  could  be  denied  to  no  man.  Archbishop 
Robert  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  king's  irritation. 
He  repeated  the  tale  of  Godwine's  alleged  treachery  to  Alfred  ; 
the  Witan  were  summoned  to  Gloucester,  to  decide  not  on  the 
conduct  of  Dover,  but  on  the  guilt  of  Godwine.*  The  three  great 
earls  came  with  their  followers,  and  Godwine  was  emboldened 
to  ask  that  Eustace,  with  his  French  associates,  should  be  surren- 
dered to  justice.  Strife  was  imminent,  upon  which  the  assembly 
was  adjourned  to  London.  Godwine's  eldest  son,  Sweyn,  had 
previously  been  outlawed  for  a  crime,  yet  had  been  afterwards 
reinstated  in  his  earldom  ;  his  enemies  now  not  only  obtained 
the  renewal  of  his  banishment,  but  extended  the  outlawry  to 
the  whole  family.  Five  days  only  were  allowed  to  Godwine  and 
his  sons  to  effect  their  departure  from  England.  They  carried 
their  treasures  to  Bruges,  and  spent  the  ensuing  winter  at  the 
hospitable  court  of  Flanders.  The  king's  displeasure  extended 
even  to  the  queen,  and  Edith  was  obliged  to  retire  to  a  tem- 
porary abode  with  her  husband's  half-sister,  the  Abbess  of 
Wherwell. 

The  chronicler  vents  his  astonishment  in  remarks  on  the 
sudden  downfall  of  this  powerful  earl.  Alarmed  at  Gloucester 
by  Godwine's  hostile  array,  Edward  summoned  the  Northum- 
brians to  his  aid,  upon  which  Siward  with  his  Danes  were  as 
ready  as  sixteen  years  before  to  take  part  in  reducing  and 
plundering  the  West  Saxons.^  The  triumph  of  the  Norman 
faction  was  complete ;  honours  and  offices  were  freely  given  to 
foreigners,  as  well  as  to  such  as  had  stood  by  the  king.  At  this 
time,  when  Edward  was  surrounded  by  foreign  favourites,  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  paid  his  first  visit  to  England.  He  brought 
a  great  retinue,  and,  after  staying  some  time  with  his  royal  cousin, 
was  dismissed  with  gifts.  Edward  was  childless ;  the  hope  of 
succeeding  to  his  throne  must  have  occurred  to  William,  and  was 
the  probable  motive  of  his  marriage  with  Matilda,  daughter  of 
the  Count  of  Flanders,  an  event  which  took  place  about  1063. 

>  Freeman,  ii.  138. 

»  Freeman,  ii.  144.  Referring  to  the  Witan  held  at  Oxford  after  the  death  of 
Canute,  where,  in  spite  of  Godwine,  tho  power  of  northern  England  gare  to  Harold 
the  larger  share  of  the  monarchy. 
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Remotely,  and  on  the  female  side,  Matilda  was  descended  from 
Alfred  the  Great.* 

Grodwin's  exile  prevented  civil  war;  but  Englishmen  mourned 
the  absence  of  the  champion  of  their  liberties,  and  deputation^ 
were  sent  to  Flanders  to  urge  his  return. 

He  sent  messages  to  Edward  praying  that  he  might  be 
admitted  to  the  royal  presence  and  allowed  to  clear  himself 
from  hostile  accusations.  But  to  these  petitions  Edward 
replied  by  sending  a  fleet  under  Norman  commanders  to  guard 
the  coast  of  Kent  from  surprise. 

Two  of  Godwine's  sons,  Harold,  the  best  and  bravest,  and 
his  younger  brother,  Leofwine,  had  passed  the  winter  with  the 
King  of  Dublin,  and  assembled  a  force,  probably  consisting 
chiefly  of  Danish  adventurers  whom  they  found  in  Ireland. 
With  this  band  Harold  landed  at  Porlock,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Somersetshire,  but  encountered  stout  resistance.  This 
county  had  been  part  of  his  brother  Sweyn's  earldom,  and 
Sweyn's  misdeeds  had  probably  made  his  family  less  popular 
there  than  in  most  other  parts  of  England.  After  gaining  a 
victory,  Harold  plundered  the  coast,  sailed  round  the  Land's 
End,  and  proceeded  to  meet  his  father.' 

Godwine's  first  attempt  was  foiled  either  by  the  unfriend- 
liness or  the  fears  of  the  people.  He  was  joined  at  length  at 
Portland  by  Harold  with  his  nine  ships  laden  with  booty,  and 
as  they  sailed  along  the  shores  of  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essex, 
they  were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  On  the 
14th  of  September,  God  wine  was  again  at  South  wark,  whence 
he  and  his  sons  had  the  year  before  been  forced  to  flee  for 
their  lives.  Thence  he  sent  messages  to  the  citizens  of  London, 
and  with  nearly  one  voice  the  citizens  declared  in  his  favour. 
The  king  little  heeded  the  danger  till  Godwine  was  off  Sand- 
wich; he  then  hurried  with  all  speed  to  London  with  his 
Norman  earls  and  knights,  and  collected  sufficient  force  to 
occupy  the  northern  shore  of  the  Thames.  But  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river  was  a  very  different  array  of  men  eager  to 
support  Godwine's  cause,  and  only  awaiting  his  signal.  Even 
the  king's  house  carls  shrank  from  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
Godwine  sent  a  message  to  the  king  praying  that  he  and  his 
family  might  be  restored  to  their  rights.    Bishop   Stigand 

*  FreemaD,  ii.  304. 

'  This  ravage  and  slaughter  at  Porlock  is  deplored  by  Mr.  Freeman  as  casting  a 
shade  over  Harold^s  fame  and  oyer  his  father's  triumphant  return. — (Vol.  ii.  319.) 
The  Danes  had  made  frequent  incursions  on  the  Irish  coast,  and  Dublin  had  become 
one  of  their  strongholds.  Hence  it  was  repeatedly  the  resort  of  Harold,  Alfgar,  and 
subsequently  of  the  sons  of  Harold. 
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appeared  on  the  earl's  side  as  a  mediator;  hostages  were 
exchanged,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Witan  should  meet  the 
next  morning  to  adjudge  between  them. 

The  Norman  favourites  did  not  even  dare  to  await  that 
decision.  Their  only  hope  of  safety  was  in  immediate  flight, 
and  Eobert  of  Jumi^ges,  the  Norman  archbishop,  God  wine's 
great  foe,  dared  not  take  that  foremost  place  in  the  great 
council  to  which  he  was  officially  entitled.  As  soon  as  the 
foreigners  heard  of  peace  they  rode  off  at  once  to  the  coast. 
In  the  morning,  when  the  *  Mickle  Gemot '  assembled,  an 
enthusiastic  multitude  flocked  together  which  no  building 
could  contain.  In  presence  of  this  meeting,  in  the  open  air, 
once  more  stood  God  wine,  surrounded  by  his  four  sons,  before 
the  King  of  the  English,  and  was  allowed  to  clear  himself 
from  all  charges.^ 

Godwine  was  again  earl  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  Harold 
earl  of  East-Anglia,  while  Archbishop  Robert  was  deposed  and 
outlawed.  Edward  renewed  the  semblance  of  friendship  with 
the  family  of  his  queen,  and  walked  unarmed  by  his  father-in- 
law's  side  to  his  palace  at  Westminster,  and  allowed  the  Lady 
Editha  to  return  to  her  place  at  cotrt.  Yet  only  six  months 
after  his  restoration,  the  great  Earl  Godwine,  at  the  royal 
table  at  the  Easter  banquet  at  Winchester,  suddenly  fell  from 
his  seat.  He  was  carried  by  his  sons  to  the  king's  own  apart- 
ment :  death  soon  ensued,  and  his  body  was  interred  with 
pomp  in  the  minster  among  the  tombs  of  kings.  Many  tears 
were  shed  for  the  great  man  who  had  ruled  so  long  and  so 
wisely,  whose  efforts  had  always  tended  to  England's  welfare.* 
As  was  most  fitting,  Harold,  Godwin's  eldest  surviving  son, 
lefb  East  Anglia  to  succeed  his  father  in  the  West-Saxon 
earldom.  He  was  then  about  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  the 
first  man  of  England. .  After  this  time  none  but  Englishmen 
were  raised  to  the  highest  offices;  still  Harold's  policy  was 
conciliating,  and  he  looked  with  less  suspicion  than  his  father 
on  the  presence  of  Normans  of  inferior  position. 

Many  must  have  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  next 
vacancy  of  the  throne,  as  Edward  was  without  direct  heir. 
The  king's  thoughts  were  directed  towards  another  Edward, 
called  the  Etheling,  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  who  was  living  in 
far-distant  Hungary.  An  invitation  was  sent  by  the  joint 
authority  of  the  king  and  the  Witan  to  the  Etheling  to  visit 
England.  The  bishop  and  abbot  employed  on  this  embassy 
tarried  so  long  on  their  journey,  that  important  events  took 

>  rrcvinan,  ii.  320-34.  «  lb.  363. 
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place  before  his  arrival  in  the  year  1057.  He  died  in  London 
very  soon  after  landing,  without  having  seen  the  king,  and  was 
buried  at  St.  PauFs  Cathedral,  in  the  grave  of  his  grandfather. 
King  Ethebed.* 

The  embassy  had  set  off  for  Hungary  before  the  death  of 
Earl  Siward,  called  *the  Strong,'  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
leaving  his  son  Waltheof,  a  child.  Tostig,  the  next  brother  of 
Harold,  who,  notwithstanding  his  fierce  character,  had  become 
a  favourite  with  Edward,  was  appointed  earl  of  that  unruly 
province  which  had  severely  tried  the  powers  of  Siward.  Evils 
which  no  one  could  foresee  were  occasioned  by  this  unfortunate 
appointment.  The  Northumbrians  were  turbulent  and  lawless ; 
Tostig  was  stem  and  cruel.  The  same  assembly  which  in- 
stalled Tostig  banished  Alfgar,  earl  of  the  East  Angles,  son  of 
Earl  Leofric,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  brought  forward  probably 
by  Harold.  Alfgar  retaliated  by  collecting  forces  in  Ireland, 
upon  which  he  invited  Gruffydd,  king  of  Wales,  to  join  him  in 
predatory  war  against  the  English. 

The  Welsh  king  and  his  English  ally  spread  devastation 
through  the  southern  border,  entered  Hereford,  slew  the  clergy 
who  attempted  to  guard  the  cathedral,  and  gave  the  whole 
city  to  the  flames.  While  these  atrocities  were  being  com- 
mitted, the  king  was  in  winter  quarters  at  Gloucester.  The 
defence  of  the  Welsh  border  had  been  the  duty  of  Earl  Balph, 
the  king's  nephew,  but  this  Trench  earl  had  deserted  his  post. 
The  strongest  man  was  needed,  and  Edward  appealed  to  Harold, 
although  the  inroad  was  not  made  in  his  province.  Harold 
collected  an  army;  Gruffydd  and  Alfgar  retired  before  him. 
Hereford  was  regained  and  fortified,  and  peace  was  arranged.^ 
Alfgar,  whatever  the  justice  or  injustice  of  his  previous  deposi- 
tion, had  by  his  late  conduct  well  earned  a  severe  sentence, 
yet  he  was  formally  reinstated  at  the  Christmas  Gemot,  and 
afterwards,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  succeeded  him  as  Earl 
of  Mercia ;  remarkable  testimony  to  the  hereditary  influence  of 
the  house  of  Leofric*  When  Alfgar  inherited  the  earldom. 
East  Anglia,  with  the  addition  of  Oxfordshire,  was  entrusted 
to  Gyrth,  brother  of  Harold.  Another  brother,  Leofwine, 
became  Earl  of  Kent,  or  of  South-eastern  England.  The  house 
of  Godwine  had  thus  reached  the  utmost  dignity  which  subjects 
could  enjoy. 

The  whole  kingdom,  excepting  the  part  of  Mercia  ruled  by 
Alfgar,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  four  brothers. 

The  name  of  Harold  appears  in  public  documents  of  this 

>  Freeman,  ii.  410.  •  lb.  305.  *  lb.  306-416. 
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date,  coupled  with  that  of  the  king.  He  appears  to  have 
at  times  borne  before  foreigners  the  high  title  of  Duke  of  the 
English.  When  he  thus  participated  without  competition  in 
the  royal  power,  he  doubtless,  from  the  death  of  Edward  the 
Etheling,  contemplated  eventual  succession  to  the  throne.' 

In  the  year  1050,  Edward  had  expressed  his  wish  to  imitate 
the  great  Canute  by  undertaking  a  pilgrimage  to  Borne,  to 
which  he  had  bound  himself  by  a  vow.  He  laid  the  matter 
before  the  Witan,  but  that  assembly  agreed  that  the  king's 
absence  would  be  injurious  to  the  realm,  advising  him  to  send 
two  bishops  to  obtain  the  papal  dispensation  from  his  vow.  It 
is  strange  that  so  important  a  person  as  Harold  could,  about 
the  year  1058,  undertake  this  long  and  perilous  journey. 
He  went  through  Trance,  where  he  stayed  awhile,  to  obtain 
information  concerning  the  government  of  that  country.  After 
some  ecclesiastical  negotiations,  he  returned  in  safety,  and  in 
May,  1060,  attended  the  consecration  of  the  church  which  he 
had  erected  at  Waltham,  connected  also  with  a  college  for 
education.  He  endowed  it  with  costly  gifts,  and  the  consecra- 
tion was  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  in  the  presence 
of  the  king  and  the  Lady  Editha.  In  the  next  year,  1061, 
Tostig  and  Gyrth  ventured  on  a  similar  pilgrimage  to  Borne. 

But  the  peace  of  the  land  was  again  threatened,  and  the 
assembly  of  1062  at  Gloucester  was  disturbed  by  renewed  com- 
plaints of  GruflFydd's  ravages  in  Herefordshire.  Harold  must 
again  set  forth  as  England's  foremost  general,  to  put  down  the 
Welsh  enemy  *  for  ever.'  This  first  attempt  failed :  his  troops 
could  not  endure  a  winter  campaign  in  that  wild  country ;  but 
in  May,  his  brother  Tostig  having  come  up  with  forces  from 
Northumbria,  he  began  a  campaign  attended  by  uniform  success. 
The  most  inaccessible  fastnesses  proved  no  safeguard  to  the 
mountaineers.  Harold  won  in  every  skirmish,  and  after  every 
conflict  he  set  up  a  stone  pillar  bearing  the  words  *  Here  Harold 
conquered.'*  The  Welsh  were  savage  combatants,  who  spared 
no  lives,  and  no  mercy  was  shown  them.  They  yielded  at 
last,  and  sacrificed  their  king.  The  head  of  Gruffydd,  of  the 
last  British  chief  who  had  struck  terror  into  the  English,  was 
sent  to  Harold  as  a  peace  oflFering.  In  the  next  year  Harold 
married  Ealdgyth,  the  widow  of  the  fallen  king.  The  daughter 
of  the  freebooting  Eai'l  Alfgar  became  the  wife  of  the  English 
conqueror,  yet  Harold  gained  no  real  advantage  from  this 
calculating  policy. 

Far  greater  trouble  ensued  from  the  revolt  of  the  Northum- 

>  Freeman,  ii.  420-7.  *  Lingard,  i.  292 ;  Froeman,  ii.  474. 
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brians.  The  whole  province  rose  against  Tostig,  who  was 
accused  of  injustice  and  tyranny ;  even  of  abetting  assassination. 
Tostig,  who  was  honoured  by  Edward's  friendship,  was  hunting 
with  the  king,  when  an  assembly  of  the  chiefs  of  Northumber- 
land met  at  York.  Although  Tostig  was  hated,  his  frequent 
absences  were  resented  by  the  province,  the  care  of  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  a  deputy.  Tostig  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  consult  a  Gemot,  and  the  Northumbrians  were  indignant 
that  their  ancient  realm  should  be  governed  by  orders  from  a 
West- Saxon  town,  or  hunting  seat.  They  deposed  Earl  Tostig, 
declared  him  an  outlaw,  and  chose  for  their  earl,  Morcar,  the 
younger  son  of  Alfgar,  of  Mercia. 

Alfgar  died  about  1062,  and  his  son  Edwin  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  of  Mercia.^     Harold's  marriage  to  Ealdgyth  did  not 
save  him  from  the  secret  cabals  of  her  brothers.    The  thanes 
who  assembled  at  York  did  not  confine  themselves  to  these 
legislative  changes.    Two  hundred  of  Tostig's  personal  followers 
were  massacred,  the  earl's  treasury  was  seized,  and  Morcar, 
joined  by  the   Danish  settlers  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and 
Derbyshire,  was  met  at  Northampton  by  Edwin  with  the  men 
of  Mercia  and  a  large  body  of  Welsh.    The  Northmen  treated 
the  country  round  Northampton  as  if  it  had  belonged  to  an 
enemy.     The  king  and  Tostig  were  still  in  a  retreat  enjoying 
their  favourite  sport.    Harold  therefore  was  sent  to  Northamp- 
ton, bearing  the  king's  commands  that  the  men  of  Northumber- 
land should  lay  down  their  arms,  cease  from  ravages,  and  if 
they  had  any  charge  against  their  earl,  bring  it  before  a  lawful 
assembly.     But  the  mighty  host  gathered  together  at  North- 
ampton felt  their  power,  and  refrised  Tostig  for  their  earl  upon 
any  terms.   The  Northumbrian  leaders  declared  that  if  the  king 
wished  to  retain  their  allegiance,  he  must  allow  the  banishment 
of  Tostig,  and  confirm  the  election  of  Morcar.     Only  on  these 
conditions  would  Northumberland  submit  to    Edward.      The 
king  at  length  left  his  hunting  to  hold  a  Witenagemot  at 
Bretford,  near  Salisbury.     There  Tostig,  maddened  by  the 
accusations  against  his  rule,  charged  Harold  with  instigating 
the  rebellion,  and  Harold  thought  it  necessary  to  deny  the 
charge  by  a  solemn  oath.     The  king,  so  lately  diverted  from 
the  labours  of  government  by  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  now 
burned  to  inflict  the  severest  vengeance  on  the  rebels.     He 
was  as  eager  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Tostig  as  he  had  been, 
fourteen  years  before,  to  punish  Dover  on  behalf  of  his  foreign 
ally  Eustace.'    Edward's  excitement  was  too  much  for  his 

*  Mr.  FreeinaD*s  conjecture,  ii.  469,  486.  '  Freeman,  ii.  294. 
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strength ;  action  was  left  to  Harold,  and  Harold  plainly  saw 
that,  unjustifiable  as  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  Northumbrians, 
civil  war  would  be  a  worse  evil  than  the  humiliation,  should 
the  king  yield  to  demands  occasioned  by  his  brother's  misrule. 
If,  as  is  probable,  Harold  hoped  to  succeed  to  the  throne,  he 
might  well  dread  the  enmity  of  the  house  of  Leofric,  which, 
holding  both  Northumberland  and  Mercia,  more  than  equalled 
his  own  strength.  He  summoned  a  general  Witenagemot  to 
meet  at  Oxford.  By  its  decrees  Tostig  was  outlawed  and  Morcar 
appointed  Earl  of  Northumberland.  Some  central  shires  were 
detached  from  the  northern  province,  and  given  to  the  charge 
of  Waltheof,  the  young  son  of  Siward.  As  a  sign  of  complete 
reconciliation,  both  parties,  under  Harold's  guidance,  agreed  that 
the  laws  of  Canute  should  be  renewed.  Tostig  immediately 
left  England,  and  passed  the  next  winter  at  St.  Omer  under  the 
protection  of  the  Earl  of  Elanders.* 

It  is  difficult  to  give  the  exact  date  of  an  adventure'which 
proved  most  disastrous  to  Harold.  According  to  the  best 
authorities,  it  was  in  the  year  1064  that  Harold,  who  was 
taking  a  cruise  with  a  large  number  of  friends,  was  driven  by 
adverse  weather  on  the  shore  of  Ponthieu,  the  possession  of 
Count  Guy,  a  vassal  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  Guy  did  not 
scorn  to  enrich  himself  by  despoiling  unfortunate  strangers. 
He  threw  Harold  into  prison,  and  sent  a  message  to  Ilouen  to 
acquaint  Duke  William  with  the  rank  of  the  prize  which  had 
fallen  into  his  hands.  William  ordered  Guy  to  release  Harold 
immediately  and  bring  him  to  Eouen  as  an  honoured  guest. 
Treated  as  a  friend,  and  ready  for  an  encounter  of  arms  like  all 
brave  men  of  the  time,  he  accompanied  the  duke  on  an  expe- 
dition against  Brittany.  It  has  been  reported  that  a  marriage 
was  spoken  of  between  Harold  and  a  daughter  of  William.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  at  this  time  Harold  had  been  plighted  to 
the  daughter  of  Alfgar.  He  accepted  knighthood  from  the 
duke  after  the  Norman  fashion,  and  by  so  doing  engaged  to 
pay  him  fealty.  But  although  treated  with  honour,  he  could 
find  no  way  of  escaping  to  England,  until  he  had  been  induced 
to  swear  to  William  special  allegiance.  Looking  forward  to  the 
English  crown  as  the  hope  of  the  future,  and  knowing  that  the 
crafty  duke  coveted  the  same  prize,  Harold  must  have  sworn 
with  reluctance ;  and  afber  he  had  pronounced  the  oath  the 
duke  is  said  to  have  shown  him  that  the  chest  on  which  he 

'  '  It  is  a  proof/  says  Mr.  Freeman,  '  of  rather  more  speedy  commanication  than 
'we  are  wont  to  suppose,  that  the  whole  Northnmbrian  reTolntion,  inclttding  Tostig's 
departure,  occupied  less  than  one  calendar  month.* — Vol.  ii.  501. 
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had  laid  his  hand  was  filled  with  holy  relics,  involying  higher 
and  holier  sanction  of  the  pledge.^  Bj  this  transaction,  what- 
ever the  exact  time  and  the  extent  of  its  conditions,  William 
obtained  a  great  advantage. 

During  his  visit  to  England,  Edward  had  inspired  him  with 
the  hope  of  being  his  successor.  It  was  after  that  visit  that 
Edward  invited  the  Etheling,  who  died  so  suddenly.  Harold 
returned  to  England  before  the  rebellion  in  Northumberland, 
to  meet  the  difficult  alternative  of  encouraging  civil  war  and 
kindling  the  anger  of  two  earldoms,  or  of  enraging  by  concilia- 
tory measures  his  brother  Tostig. 

Edward  did  not  regain  strength  after  the  illness  into  which 
he  was  thrown  by  the  great  rebellion.  Notwithstanding  his 
partiality  to  Tostig,  Harold  was  his  trusted  representative. 
The  king's  last  interest  was  engrossed  by  the  new  abbey  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  built  on  Thomey  Island,  to  succeed  the 
church  which  Sebert  erected  about  three  centuries  earlier.  His 
zeal  in  this  great  undertaking  is  said  to  have  cost  him  a  tenth 
part  of  his  revenue,  and  prepai*ed  the  way  for  his  subsequent 
canonization.  Although  Edward's  life  was  purer  than  was 
common  at  that  age,  there  is  little  reason  to  praise  the  sovereign 
whose  weak  partiality  for  foreign  favourites  rendered  his  reign 
*  a  bridge  '  towards  the  great  impending  change.  When  the 
day  came  for  the  solemn  dedication  of  the  new  abbey  in  the 
presence  of  the  Witan,  Edward  was  fast  sinking  to  the  grave. 
He  publicly  wore  his  crown  at  the  Christmas  festival,  and  him- 
self arranged  the  gifts  and  relics  in  readiness  for  the  great 
occasion.  But  by  the  28th  he  was  too  weak  to  take 
part  in  the  ceremony,  in  which  the  queen  appeared  in  his 
place.*  Tor  the  next  week  he  lay  in  the  presence  of  Editha, 
Harold,  and  Archbishop  Stigand,  mostly  in  stupor,  but  roused 
himself  a  few  hours  before  death,  to  give  his  hand  to  Harold, 
and  to  declare  that  he  committed  the  kingdom  to  his  charge, 
to  entrust  the  queen  and  some  of  his  Norman  favourites  to  his 
care,  entreating  him  to  allow  them  according  to  their  own 
choice  either  to  remain  in  England  or  to  depart  in  safety.' 

■  FreemAD,  ii.  pp.  43,  494 ;  and  ▼ol.  iii.  p.  242-7.  Mr.  Freeman  declares  that  the 
guilt  of  WiUiam  in  thus  entrapping  Harold  to  peijury  was  far  greater  than  that 
of  bxsaking  a  oompolsoiy  obligation ;  but  the  opinion  of  the  time  was  contrary 
to  this. 

'  A  few  pillan  and  a  low-browed  passage  still  remain  of  the  original  abbey  thus 
founded  by  Edward,  which  was  nearly  of  the  same  extent  as  the  present  abbey. — See 
Dflin  Stanley's  '  Memorials/  pp.  25,  26. 

'  Freeman,  iii.  16.  Mr.  Freeman  asserts  that  no  historical  fact  is  better  attested 
than  Edward's  dying  recommendation  in  favour  of  Harold.— (Appendix,  596).    There 
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If  Edward  had  ever  thought  of  Duke  William  as  his  heir, 
that  thought  was  not  in  his  mind  when,  on  the  5th  of  January, 
he  addressed  his  last  words  to  him  who  had  been  for  thirteen 
years  the  guardian  of  the  realm. 

But  it  was  not  in  Edward's  power  to  bequeath  the  crown ; 
it  must  be  given  by  the  vote  of  the  Witan.  That  great 
assembly  met  without  delay,  and  chose  Harold  to  fill  the 
vacant  throne.  It  wafi  a  time  of  imminent  peril,  when  for  the 
first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty,  ex- 
cepting Canute's  accession,  after  conquest  (and  his  countrymen 
already  held  possession  of  half  England),  the  throne  was  to  be 
occupied  by  an  alien  to  the  race  of  Gerdic.  But  Harold  was  the 
bravest  and  worthiest  man  in  England,  the  only  man  who  could 
hope  to  preserve  union  and  repel  the  invader.  While  he  accepted 
the  honour,  he  must  have  felt  all  the  peril  of  his  position.  The 
evening  of  Edward's  death  was  spent  in  preparation  for  the  two 
great  ceremonies  of  the  ensuing  day.  Harold's  coronation  was  to 
follow  his  election ;  the  day  after  Edward's  death  was  fixed  for 
his  interment.  Dressed,  as  usual  on  these  occasions,  in  his 
royal  robes,  wearing  the  crown  and  the  pilgrim's  ring,  the  king, 
afterwards  venerated  as  the  last  of  his  race,  was  borne  to  the 
abbey  for  burial;  a  ti'ain  of  clergy  followed,  and  while  the 
funeral  psalms  were  sung,  men's  hearts  were  troubled.^ 

It  is  strange  to  think  of  Harold's  coronation  and  Edward's 
funeral  on  the  same  day.  The  king-elect  was  led  to  the  high 
altar  of  the  new  minster ;  he  bowed  down  while  a  solemn  hymn 
was  sung  containing  prayer  for  his  endowment  with  strength 
and  righteousness.  When  the  officiating  primate  asked  the  people 
if  they  would  have  the  Earl  Harold  for  their  king,  a  shout  of 
assent  rang  through  the  building.  Then  Harold  took  the 
solemn  oath  that  he  would  endeavour  to  preserve  peace,  would 
forbid  wrong,  would  enforce  justice  and  mercy.  He  was 
anointed  with  oil,  the  sword  of  justice  was  placed  in  his  hand, 
the  crown  of  England  on  his  brow,  mass  was  performed,  and  a 
banquet  concluded  the  last  solemn  ceremonials  of  Christmas. 

The  first  danger  which  Harold  apprehended  was  the  dis- 
affection of  Northumberland,  and  he  soon  set  off  for  the  North, 

has  been  much  discussion  concerning  the  place  of  Harold's  coronation ;  the  old 
Minster  of  St.  Paul,  or  the  new  Westminster.  Dean  Stanley  has  given  bis  reasons 
for  supposing  that  it  was  at  St  Paul's,  but  Mr.  Freeman  emphatically  decides  for 
Westminster.—  Note,  vol.  iii. 

'  It  was  not  till  the  year  1161  that  Edward  was  canonised  by  Pope  Alexander  II., 
after  whidi  his  name  was  distinguished  by  the  surname  of  *  the  Confessor ; '  but  in 
the  ensuing  calamities  of  England,  men's  hearts  turned  towards  him  already  as  a 
sainted  monarch  under  whose  rule  was  peace. — Freeman,  iii.  34. 
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accompanied  by  Bishop  Wulfstan,  whose  intervention  was  in  the 
first  instance  successful.  He  was  received  as  king  by  the 
Northumbrians,  but  in  the  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar  he  had 
treacherous  allies.  England,  indeed,  was  loyal  to  Harold,  but 
there  was  the  greatest  danger  from  Normandy.  The  Duke 
William  was  quickly  informed  that  Edward's  death  had  been 
followed  by  Harold's  accession,  and  he  burned  with  resentment 
against  the  man  whom  he  had  entrapped  into  feudal  obligation. 
He  ordered  Harold  to  resign  the  crown  immediately,  or  to  hold 
that  crown  as  his  vassal,  and  to  perform  all  other  promises 
to  which  he  was  bound  in  consequence  of  his  oath  in  Normandy.* 
Harold's  answer  was  a  complete  refusal.  He  was  king  of  the 
English  and  would  perform  the  duty  to  which  he  had  sworn. 
He  could  not  be  bound  by  an  illegally  extorted  oath. 

The  duke  determined  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  England. 
His  select  council  encouraged  this  daring  scheme;  but  in  a 
larger  assembly  of  thanes,  some  disapproved  of  so  perilous  an 
enterprise.  He  soon,  however,  overcame  resistance.  He  pro- 
mised his  followers  the  wealth  of  England ;  he  told  the  tale 
of  his  rights  over  Harold,  and  asked  each  of  his  hearers  how 
many  men  or  how  many  ships  he  could  furnish  for  the  great 
undertaking. 

And  in  Tostig,  the  exiled  earl,  William  found  an  imme- 
diate ally.  Regardless  of  everything  but  the  present,  Tostig 
saw  in  his  brother  a  triumphant  enemy,  and  was  ready  for  ser- 
vice of  any  kind  against  the  new  king.  It  was  doubtless  with 
William's  approval  that  Tostig,  in  May,  1066,  attempted  to 
attack  the  southern  shore  of  England ;  but  Harold's  fleet  was 
on  the  watch,  and  Tostig  repaired  to  Norway,  where  he  found  a 
brave  ally  in  King  Harold  Hardrada.  Meantime,  William 
proclaimed  his  charges  against  the  English,  and  particularly 
against  the  House  of  Godwine,  including  everything  by  which  he 
could  inflame  men's  minds  and  excite  them  to  join  in  his  great 
expedition.  Even  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  Etheling  Alfred, 
once  attributed  to  Godwine,  was  now  recalled  to  mind.  *  Eustace, 
Count  of  Boulogne,  was  reminded  how  the  men  of  Dover  had  re- 
sisted his  followers,  and  how  Earl  Godwine  had  refused  to  punish 

*  Freeman,  iii.  260.  It  is  not  known,  says  Mr.  Freeman,  whether  Harold 
received  this  message  before  he  set  forth  on  his  expedition  to  Northumberland.  One 
of  William's  conditions  is  said  to  hare  been  the  marriage  of  Harold  to  one  of  his 
daughtcirs. 

'  Twenty-six  years  had  elapsed  since  Godwine  was  cleared  from  suspicion  by  the 
oaths  of  his  peers,  but  the  charge  was  again  urged  against  him  by  the  Norman  favourites 
in  1062,  to  indnce  Edward  to  deprive  him  of  power. — ^Lingard,  i.  274  ;  Freeman,  iii.  282. 
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them,  and  Eustace  seized  the  opportunity  to  retaliate  on  Grod- 
wine's  son,  Robert,  who  had  fled  from  Canterbury  in  1052,  when 
the  Gk>dwines  returned  to  England,  was  now  set  up  as  an  injured 
prelate,  and  most  injurious  to  Harold  was  the  charge  that  he 
debpised  the  obligations  contracted  in  presence  of  the  holy  relics 
at  Eouen.  The  Pope  gave  his  solemn  approval  to  the  duke's  enter- 
prise, ani  sent  him  a  sacred  banner  with  a  ring  containing  a  relic, 
exhorting  him  1«o  punish  Harold's  perjury  and  to  bring  England 
more  completely  under  the  influence  of  Rome.  So  great  was  the 
enthusiasm  thus  excited,  that  warriors  hastened  from  all  parts 
of  France  eager  to  flght  against  one  who  was  stigmatised  as 
a  usurper  and  a  traitor.  No  sooner  was  the  expedition  deter- 
mined upon,  than  a  felling  of  the  woods  of  Normandy  com- 
menced to  prepare  a  larger  fleet  than  had  ever  left  the  shores 
of  Trance. 

Harold  was  not  tardy  in  his  measures  of  defence.  He 
collected  greater  forces  for  service  by  sea  and  land  than  had 
ever  before  been  gathered  together  by  any  English  king  ;  and 
for  four  months,  from  May  till  September,  he  stayed  with  his 
troops  carefully  guarding  the  coast.  But  to  keep  such  a  large 
army  together  without  fighting  or  ravaging  the  country  was 
very  difficult.  When  September  came  he  was  compelled  to 
disband,  and  returned  to  London  as  a  central  station.  But  it 
was  the  month  of  imminent  peril.  Hardrada,  with  half  the 
warriors  of  Norway,  was  already  on  the  ocean,  hoping  to  con- 
quer England  ;  and  William's  large  fleet  lay  now  ready  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dive.*  Now,  for  the  last  time,  the  North  of 
England  was  wasted  by  a  Northern  horde.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyue,  Hardrada  was  joined  by  Tostig,  and  threatened  York. 
Edwin  and  Morcar  met  them  with  troops  which,  in  spite  of 
bravery,  were  put  to  flight.  Only  Harold  could  save  the 
northern  province,  and  yet  by  marching  he  would  uncover  the 
South.  Under  the  pressing  call,  Harold  marched  with  his 
army. 

With  the  whole  strength  at  his  command  Harold  set  forth 
to  save  England  from  the  invaders,  and  ^  rested  not  day  or 
night,^  say  the  chroniclers,  *till  he  had  delivered  York.'  At 
Stamford  Bridge,  where  he  encountered  the  King  of  Norway 
and  his  own  unworthy  brother,  he  gained  a  complete  victory, 
but  with  considerable  loss.  Of  the  Northmen  both  Hardrada 
and  Tostig  were  slain,  besides  the  great  mass  of  the  invaders. 
The  small  remnant  were  allowed  to  sail  away  in  safety. 

■  Freeman,  iii.  330-90. 
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Anxions  as  Harold  must  have  been  about  the  south  coast, 
he  allowed  a  few  days  for  the  celebration  of  his  victory  and  for 
refreshment.  He  knew  not  that  William  had  landed  at 
Pevensey  three  days  after  that  victory.  A  messenger  from 
Sussex  interrupted  the  banquet  at  York  with  the  fatal  news. 
A  thane  of  Sussex  is  said  to  have  beheld  the  landing  of  the 
Norman  army.  He  saw  the  archers  and  the  knights  come  on 
shore,  the  shields  and  armour  brought  from  the  ships,  a  fosse 
dug  and  palisades  fixed  round  their  encampment.  Seizing  his 
arms  and  his  horse,  he  rode  with  all  possible  speed  until  he 
reached  the  king  in  the  banqueting  hall  at  York.  Another 
messenger  quickly  followed  from  Hastings,  who  told  of  the 
Norman  ravages  in  the  country,  and  entreated  Harold  to  march 
without  delay.  Harold  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  that,  had  he 
been  on  the  south  coast,  the  Normans  should  not  have  landed. 
The  fate  of  England  had  indeed  depended  on  one  man,  and  Harold 
could  not  in  person  defend  both  coasts  at  the  same  time.  He 
summoned  a  military  council,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  all 
his  available  force.  He  waited  at  London  for  troops  from  the 
North,  but  Edwin  and  Morcar  failed  him.  Men  flocked  in  from 
Wessex  and  from  the  provinces  held  by  the  faithful  earls. 
Harold  was  seated  on  his  throne  in  the  Westminster  Palace, 
when  a  messenger  arrived  with  another  and  last  message  from 
the  duke,  who  once  more  reminded  him  of  his  obligations,  and 
asked  him  either  to  submit  the  case  to  umpires  or  quietly  to 
yield  the  crown.*  Harold  could  scarcely  restrain  his  anger,  and 
challenged  William  to  meet  him  in  battle  on  the  following 
Saturday.  It  is  said  that  Harold's  good  brother  Gyrth,  aware 
of  the  danger  of  the  broken  oath,  offered  to  take  his  place  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  and  that  he  counselled  Harold  to  de- 
vastate the  land,  that  the  Normans  might  not  obtain  provisions. 
But  Harold  determined  to  lead  his  troops  in  person,  and 
refused  to  add  to  his  countrymen's  misery  by  laying  waste  their 
corn  fields.  He  hastened  through  Kent  and  Sussex  till  on 
Friday,  October  13,  he  pitched  his  camp  at  Senlac,  after- 
wards named  '  Battle.'  He  fortified  the  hill  with  a  palisade, 
there  fixed  his  royal  standard,  and  awaited  the  battle  of  the 
morning.  According  to  Norman  writers,  the  English  passed 
the  night  in  sustaining  their  courage  by  drink  and  songs,  the 
Normans  in  solemn  preparation  for  a  war  to  which  two  bishops, 
one  of  whom  was  Odo,  William's  half-brother,  imparted  the 
character  of  a  religious  crusade.     In  the  great  battle  which 

'  Freeman,  iii.  431. 
k2 
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followed,  two  opposite  systems  of  warfare  were  contending 
nnder  two  commanders  well  matched  in  skill  and  courage.  The 
Normans  relied  on  their  archery,  the  English  on  their  lances 
and  their  heavy  axes.  The  Norman  leaders  fought  on  horse- 
back; Harold,  like  his  predecessors,  on  foot.  The  choicest 
warriors  of  England  stood  on  the  hill  round  the  standard ;  in 
the  inner  circle  stood  Harold  himself,  bearing  on  his  shoulder 
the  two-handed  axe.  He  had  charged  his  men  to  stand  firm 
in  defence,  and  to  leave  the  attack  to  the  Normans,  declaring 
that  so  long  as  the  English  kept  their  ranks  the  Normans 
could  never  overcome  them.  The  Normans,  after  hearing  mass, 
went  forth  in  battle  array  to  storm  the  English  position.  In 
the  midst  of  their  ranks  was  carried  the  Pope's  consecrated 
banner;  close  to  it  rode  the  two  great  leaders,  William  and 
Odo,  the  warrior  Bishop  of  Bayeux.  The  infantry  and  light- 
armed  troops  were  sent  the  first,  to  disorder  the  ranks  of  the 
English  and  prepare  for  the  charge  of  the  horse.  Eirst  of  all, 
by  the  duke's  permission,  rode  a  minstrel  named  TaUlefer, 
singing  songs  of  the  prowess  of  Prance,  and  striking  blows 
till  he  fell  beneath  the  enemy  whom  he  defied.  The  infantry 
could  make  little  way  against  the  fierce  resistance  of  the 
English  with  their  heavy  axes,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  during 
the  first  part  of  the  day  the  best  chivalry  of  Europe  pressed 
forward  to  the  attack.  Harold's  shield-wall  long  remained 
unbroken.  The  Bretons  fled,  pursued  by  a  body  of  English  ; 
William's  left  wing  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  it  was 
reported  that  the  duke  had  fallen.  Tearing  off  his  helmet, 
William  recalled  his  soldiers,  rode  with  his  brother  after  the 
fugitives,  restored  order,  and  prepared  for  victory.  Pressing 
on  towards  Harold's  barricades,  William's  horse  was  killed  by 
a  thrust  from  Gyrth,  but  Gyrth  himself  fell  by  the  hand  of 
William ;  Leofwine  fell  also,  but  still  the  men  of  both  the 
earls  fought  on.  Through  nine  hours  the  best  part  of  the 
English  army  appear  to  have  kept  their  post  *  of  constant  de- 
fence, never  yielding  till  subdued  by  death  or  utter  weariness.'* 
So  long  as  Harold  lived,  the  hope  of  victory  still  remained.  But 
as  twilight  came  on  a  great  shower  of  arrows  fell  among  the 
defenders  of  the  standai'd.  Harold's  axe  dropped  from  his 
hand;  he  was  pierced  in  the  eye.  Four  knights  rushed  in 
and  speedily  slew  him.  Scarcely  a  man  of  Harold's  following 
returned   from   that  fatal  hill ;   the  nobility   of  southern  and 

1  Freeman.  It  is  imposBible  satisfaotorilj  to  abridge  the  account  of  the  battle 
pven  by  Mr.  Freeman,  who  inspected  the  site  and  has  ^hown  the  greatest  care  in 
describing  every  detail. 
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eastern  England  perished.  The  light  armed  fled  nnder  cover 
of  the  darkness;  but  even  in  the  course  of  their  flight  the 
English  turned  fiercely  on  their  pursuers.  William  returned  at 
night  to  the  place  of  slaughter,  gave  thanks  to  God  for  his 
victory,  and  acknowledged  the  services  of  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers, who  loudly  applauded  him.  He  took  refreshment  on 
the  field,  and  ordered  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  Normans 
all  night  kept  watch  upon  the  hill.  Women  came  from  the 
country  around  seeking  the  bodies  of  their  husbands  or  sons, 
which  William  expressly  desired  that  they  should  receive  for 
burial.  The  story  runs  that  Gytha,  the  Danish  mother  of 
Harold,  came  to  offer  William  an  enormous  sum  in  return  for 
the  body  of  her  son,  that  it  might  be  interred  in  the  minster 
in  which  he  was  crowned,  and  that  William  refused  her.  It 
was  long  before  Harold's  mangled  corpse  could  be  recognised 
among  the  heap  of  slain ;  but  when  at  length  identified  by  one 
who  loved  him  well,  it  was  wrapped  in  a  purple  robe  and  buried 
by  William's  command  beneath  a  pile  of  stones  upon  the  rocks 
of  the  Sussex  shore. 

After  a  time,  however,  the  intercession,  probably  of  the 
brotherhood  which  Harold  had  instituted,  obtained  permission 
from  the  Conqueror  to  remove  the  remains  of  their  founder 
to  a  tomb  before  their  high  altar  at  Waltham  Abbey.*  The 
imperfect  record  of  the  events  by  which  the  Norman 
duke  acquired  the  throne  of  England  is  confirmed  by  very 
curious  and  valuable  testimony,  that  of  ancient  tapestry 
probably  wrought  for  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux  by  the  order  of 
Bishop  Odo.  There  may  still  be  seen  depicted  the  humiliation 
of  Harold  when  he  bound  himself  by  the  fatal  oath  at  Bouen. 
There  are  represented  the  landing  of  the  Norman  army  at 
Pevensey,  and  the  destruction  of  Harold  and  his  army  ;  *  the 
house  carls  lying  dead,  while  the  light  armed  are  taking  to 
flight,  some  of  them  on  the  horses  of  the  fallen.' 

This  tapestry,  neglected  for  many  centuries,  is  now  care- 
fully preserved  under  glass  in  the  public  library  at  Bayeux.* 

WiUiam  solemnly  vowed  to  erect  a  splendid  abbey  on  the 
place  where  he  had  won  this  great  victory.  Some  time  after- 
wards the  vow  was  performed,  and  the  high  altar  was  placed  on 


'  Mr.  FreemftD  decides  on  this  as  the  most  credible  of  many  accounts. 

*  Mr.  Freeman  has  there  inspected  it  three  times,  and  pronounces  it  to  be  one  of 
his  highest  authorities.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  work  was  published  in  1724,  and 
it  was  snpposed  to  have  been  wrought  by  Matilda,  the  wife  of  the  Conqueror,  but  Mr. 
Freeman  belieres  that  the  work  was  tra'^ed  by  an  eve-witness  of  the  battle  of  Seulac. 
— See  Appendix  to  vol.  iii., '  History  of  the  Conquest.' 
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the  spot  on  which  Harold  erected  his  standard.  The  buildijig 
which  covered  the  hill  was  called  by  the  French  *  I'Abbaye  de 
la  Bataille/  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Martin.  The  monks  who 
came  thither  from  France  were  well  endowed  with  the  property 
of  the  English  who  had  fallen,  and  the  Abbot  of  Battle  was 
invested  with  peculiar  privileges. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BEIGN   OF  WILLIAM   I. 
106«-1087. 

William  apparently  expected  to  receive  the  immediate  sub- 
mission of  England.  But  when  the  news  of  Harold's  death  and 
of  the  destruction  of  the  army  reached  London,  there  was  at 
first  no  thought  of  submission.  The  question  was  how  right- 
fully to  fill  the  vacant  throne.  Having Jost  their  hero  king,  it 
was  needful  to  choose  another,  but  it  was  mere  infatuation  at 
so  great  a  crisis  to  elect  the  feeble  young  Etheling  Edgar, 
because  he  was  the  last  of  the  royal  house.  The  royal  boy  could 
add  no  strength  to  the  country's  cause,  and  the  English  made 
no  combined  effort  to  rally  round  him.  Meantime,  on  the  sixth 
day  after  his  victory,  William  began  his  march  upon  London. 
Some  Normans  had  been  killed  at  Romney,  and  there  William 
*  took  vengeance  for  the  slaughter  of  his  men.'*  His  object  was 
to  prove  that  the  only  safety  of  the  country  lay  in  submission. 
Dover  Castle  surrendered,  and  to  Dover  he  showed  forbearance, 
compensating  the  townsmen  for  houses  destroyed  by  some  of 
his  unruly  soldiers. 

As  he  approached  Canterbury,  messengers  brought  him  the 
expected  submission  of  the  city,  and  men  came  from  all  parts  of 
Kent  with  gifts.  He  sent  messengers  to  Winchester,  and  the 
capital  of  Wessex  paid  a  tribute.  London  alone  held  out. 
William  sent  before  him  a  body  of  five  hundred  knights  to  gain 
entrance,  but  the  citizens  sallied  forth  against  tbem  ;  a  skirmish 
followed,  the  English  being  beaten,  and  Southwark  was  burned.^ 
Avoiding  a  direct  attack  on  the  city,  William  kept  the  right 
bank  of  the  Thames,  and  reached  Berkhampstead,  in  Hertford- 

*  The  words  of  the  '  Saxon  Chronicle.' 

'  Freeman,  iii.  642.  Mr.  Freeman  decides  against  the  report  that  K«nt  was 
bettor  treated  than  the  rest  of  Knglaud.  William  promised  everywhere  to  preserve 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  realm. — P.  530,  note. 
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shire,  without  opposition.  He  sent  messengers,  it  is  said,  to 
London,  offering  pesice  in  return  for  submission.  The  citizens 
had  at  length  become  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  resistance ; 
they  agreed  to  give  up  the  young  Etheling,  and  to  pray  the 
Conqueror  to  be  their  king.  They  sent  an  embassy,  including' 
the  Archbishop  of  York  and  many  of  the  chief  men,  besides  the 
young  Edgar,  to  whom  William  was  specially  gracious.*  He  had 
little  reason  to  fear  such  a  rival.  The  English  chiefs  submitted 
*  for  need,'  and  hoped  that  when  consecrated  their  sovereign, 
William,  would  prove,  like  Canute,  a  just  governor.  William,  for 
form's  sake,  we  must  believe,  consulted  his  council  before  ha 
assented,  but  the  preliminaries  were  soon  arranged ;  and  as 
Stigand,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  succeeded  Robert, 
had  not  been  declared  legally  invested,  Aldred  of  York,  who  had 
crowned  Harold  on  the  preceding  6th  of  January,  was  apn 
pointed  to  consecrate  William  at  Westminster  on  the  Christmas 
day  ensuing.  Careful  to  guard  against  a  popular  outbreak, 
William  sent  on  a  detachment  to  erect  a  temporary  fortress, 
which  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  the  massive  Tower  of 
London. 

Westminster  Abbey  was  guarded  by  Norman  soldiers,  but 
filled  with  a  mixed  crowd  of  men  of  both  nations,  when  the 
archbishop  presented  William  to  the  people,  and  asked  in  Eng- 
lish, as  of  old,  if  they  would  acknowledge  him  as  their  king. 
But  as  the  English  language  was  unknown  to  both  William  and 
his  followers,  the  Bishop  of  Coutances  next  addressed  the  Nor- 
mans in  French,  asking  whether  they  also  were  willing  that 
their  duke  should  become  King  of  England.  They  raised  shouts 
of  assent,  but  unhappily  the  troops  outside  the  building  either 
mistook  the  meaning  of  these  cheers,  or  purposely  misinter- 
preted them,  and,  as  Normans  frequently  acted  when  willing  to 
create  a  disturbance,  they  fired  the  adjoining  buildings.  Men 
of  all  ranks  hastened  to  quench  the  flames,  so  that  the  king,  the 
officiating  clergy,  and  the  monks  of  the  abbey,  were  alone 
present  at  the  completion  of  the  ceremony,  and  William  and  the 
archbishop  are  said  both  to  have  trembled  at  the  moment  when 
a  new  crown,  specially  made  for  the  occasion,  was  placed  on  the 
Conqueror's  head,  who  took  an  oath,  seemingly  devised  for  this 
special  case,  that  if  his  people  would  be  loyal,  he  would  govern 
them  as  well  as  the  best  of  their  kings.* 

Thus  William  ascended  the  throne  according  to  the  due 

*  Freeman,  iii.  648. 

'  Freeman,  iii.  660.    The  unfortunate  outrage  committed  by  the  Norman  eoldiers 
increased  the  hostility  of  the  English  towards  the  strangers. 
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forms  of  law.  It  was  not  alone  as  the  victor  in  battle  that  he 
wore  the  crown  of  England;  he  had  been  entreated  by  the 
heads  of  the  nation,  who  came  to  him  at  Berkhampstead,  to  be 
their  king.  He  gave  a  charter  to  the  city  of  London,  which 
confirmed  all  the  rights,  possessions,  and  customs  which  the 
citizens  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  This  charter,  which  was  written 
in  English  and  signed  by  William  with  a  cross,  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  city  archives,  and  shows  that  a  stranger  named 
Godfrey  was  the  chief  magistrate,  or  portreeve. 

Meantime,  to  secure  London  from  revolt,  that  *  White 
Tower '  was  in  course  of  erection  which  still  forms  a  part  of  the 
building  known  as  the  Tower  of  London.' 

Very  soon  after  the  coronation  William  withdrew  to  Barking, 
in  Essex,  where  he  received  the  allegiance  of  Edwin  and  Morcar 
and  of  many  earls  and  prelates,  who  submitted  implicitly  to  his 
power.  The  slaughter  at  Senlac  had  left  comparatively  few 
men  of  note  in  Wessez  and  East  Anglia.  William  had  promised 
that  his  Norman  followers  should  share  the  wealth  of  England, 
and  at  the  first  beginning  of  his  reign  he  began  the  confiscation 
of  English  lands,  by  which  great  part  of  the  country  was 
transferred  to  Norman  possessors.  In  justification  of  this  he 
declared  that  he  was  alone  the  lawful  successor  of  his  kinsman. 
King  Edward,  and  that  Harold  was  an  usurper.  The  lands  of 
all  who  had  fought  against  him,  or  refused  obedience,  were,  as 
he  asserted,  legally  forfeited.  Three  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  changes  by  which  in  some  districts 
the  inheritance  of  nearly  all  the  gentry  and  yeomanry  fell  into 
the  hands  of  insatiable  foreigners.  When  William  first  made  a 
royal  progress,  he  met  with  no  opposition,  but  encountered  only 
humble  suppliants  begging  sometimes  for  a  small  piece  of  their 
old  possessions ;  and  he  granted  numerous  such  petitions,  we 
are  told,  from  pity.*  By  these  confiscations,  William  not  only 
satisfied  his  Norman  followers,  but  changed  them  into  peaceful 
settlers  on  the  soil.  Besides  the  seizures  of  land,  William  laid 
a  very  heavy  tax  on  all  able  to  bear  it.  Rich  men,  cities,  and 
monasteries  were  induced  to  make  liberal  gifts,  and  golden 
crosses,  precious  vestments,  and  chalices  of  gold,  were  soon  sent 
to  the  churches  of  Normandy.'  William  appears  to  have  eagerly 
longed  to  re-visit  his  duchy,  but  he  first  took  needful  pains  to 

'  Palgrare^  iii.  887;  Freeman,  iv.  29.  •  FroemaD,  ir.  31. 

*  The  EngliBh  women  were  renowned  for  their  skill  in  gold  work  and  embroidery. 
They  had  worked  in  gold  the  figure  of  the  Fighting  Man  un  Harold's  banner,  and  it 
is  believed  that  Odo  caused  them  to  produce  the  descriptive  B<i}'eux  tapestry. 
William  sent  Harold's  standard  to  the  Pope.— Ibid.  61. 
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secure  the  obedience  of  the  English.  A  castle  was  already 
begnn  at  Norwich  to  curb  the  citizens  if  they  should  dare  to 
rebel,  and  similar  fortresses  were  erected  in  southern  Eng- 
land. The  supreme  rule  over  the  conquered  land  was  given 
to  Bishop  Odo  and  William  Fitz-Osbem.  Three  Northern 
earlsy  Edwin,  Morcar,  and  Waltheof,  were  summoned  to  ac- 
company William  to  Normandy.  They  might  have  been 
troublesome,  it  was  thought,  had  they  been  left  in  England. 
Edgar,  the  Etheling,  also,  and  Stigand,  the  primate,  received 
orders  to  accompany  the  king,  and  in  March,  1067,  William 
embarked  with  his  selected  companions,  and  made  his  trium- 
phal entrance  into  Bouen,  where  Matilda  had  been  the  regent 
during  his  absence.  The  Easter  feast  was  held  this  year  in 
Normandy,  not  in  England.  In  Normandy  all  was  loyally 
and  exultation,  but  in  England  the  stem  rule  of  the  two 
viceroys  had  excited  the  indignation  of  the  people  till  they 
were  seeking  foreign  help  from  any  quarter.  Everywhere 
Englishmen  were  bent  on  escaping  from  the  yoke  which  they 
found  so  galling,  and  many  lefb  their  country  to  find  a  home  in 
foreign  lands. 

When  William  returned  in  December,  although  no  part  of 
England  was  in  open  revolt,  the  state  of  the  West  and  North 
was  threatening,  and  there  was  fear  of  an  invasion  from  Den- 
mark. He  immediately  ordered  so  large  a  confiscation  that  it 
was  said  that  he  gave  away  the  land  of  every  man.^  The 
great  Christmas  feast  was,  however,  held  at  Westminster  for  the 
third  time,  and  William  wore  his  crown,  and  collected  the  Witan 
of  England.  And  from  these  *  wise  men,  French  and  English,' 
the  king  required  a  decision  on  the  guilt  of  no  less  a  person 
than  Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  who  had  some  time  before 
made  a  league  with  Kentish  malcontents  to  seize  Dover  Castle 
at  the  time  of  Odo's  absence.  The  attempt  failed  immediately 
on  his  return,  with  the  usual  loss  of  life,  while  the  count  escaped 
from  peril  by  sea.  The  Witan  decided  against  Eustace,  but  he 
was  safe  at  home,  and  afterwards  regained  the  king's  favour.* 
William's  authority  had  not  at  this  time  extended  to  the  west- 
em  counties,  and  Exeter,  an  opulent  city,  was  proud  of  its  in- 
dependence. Its  citizens  sent  messengers  to  rouse  the  men  of 
the  neighbouring  shires  to  join  in  a  league  against  their  foreign 
king.  Gytha,  the  widow  of  Godwine,  was  in  Exeter,  and  so 
were  the  elder  sons  of  Harold,  youths  approaching  manhood.' 

>  Freeman,  iv.  127.  «  lb.  iv.  112-129. 

*  These  could  not  be  named  Princes  or  Ethelings,  being  of  low  parculage  on  the 
mother'ti  side. — Freeman,  p.  143. 
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In  the  (ounties  nearer  London  the  lands  of  Harold  and  his 
brothers  had  been  forfeited;  but  while  the  West  remained 
free,  revenues  were  still  ready  for  the  cause  of  common  free- 
dom, and  volunteers  flocked  from  all  quarters  into  Exeter. 
William  undertook  at  once  to  subdue  this  formidable  movement. 
He  first  required  the  citizens  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
him  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  promise  to  admit  his  entrance 
into  their  city.  The  chiefs  of  the  city  showed  a  degree  of  spirit 
which  they  had  not  the  power  to  maintain ;  they  offered  to  pay 
Willian^  iJie  same  tribute  which  they  had  been  used  to  pay  to 
former  )dngs,  but  they  would  not  swear  allegiance  or  admit  him 
within  their  walls.  William  replied  that  it  was  not  his  custom 
to  allow  conditions  to  be  offered  by  subjects,  and  immediately 
marched  into  Devoushire  with  an  army.  On  his  way  he  ravaged 
the  country.  When  he  was  within  four  miles  of  Exeter,  he 
received  another  deputation  from  men  who  were  alarmed  by  his 
power,  and  modestly  entreated  pardon  and  peace.  They  left 
hostages,  but  when  William  approached  the  city  gates  the  war 
party  had  regained  the  ascendency,  and  the  walls  were  defended 
against  him.  He  was  enraged,  and  ordered  one  of  the  hostages 
to  be  led  close  to  the  east  gate  and  deprived  of  sight  in  presence 
of  both  armies.  The  citizens  still  maintaining  their  defence, 
William  ordered  the  walls  to  be  undermined,  and  when  the 
siege  had  lasted  eighteen  days,  a  breach  was  made  which  ren- 
dered further  resistance  .  impossible.  Gytha  and  her  family 
escaped  to  an  islet  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  her  grandsons  to 
Ireland,  -while  William  became  master  of  Exeter,  pardoning 
the  citizens,  we  are  told,  and  making  efforts  to  preserve  their 
goods  from  the  rapine  of  his  soldiers.  He  immediately  took 
measures  for  the  erection  of  a  castle,  and  marched  towards 
Cornwall,  everywhere  punishing  resistance  by  destruction  and 
confiscation.  He  had  thus  completed  the  conquest  of  Western 
England.' 

According  to  the  custom  of  English  kings,  he  kept  the 
Easter  feast  at  Winchester,  and  sent  for  Matilda  from  Nor- 
mandy to  share  his  royal  honours.  He  again  wore  his  crown  at 
Westminster  at  Whitsuntide,  and  there  the  Lady  Matilda  was 
*  hallowed  to  queen  *  by  Archbishop  Aldred.* 

As  yet  WiQiam  had  not  visited  the  North ;  the  imprudence  of 
the  northern  province,  however,  soon  brought  him  there  as  a 
stem  avenger.     Civil  war  had  been  carried  on  in  Wales,  and  at 

*  See  Freeman,  iv.  160-162  ;  and  Palgrave,  iii.  345. 

*  Freeman,  iv.  179.      Matilda  died  in  Normandy  in   1083,  and  was  buned  at 
Caen,  where  her  eldest  daughter  was  in  after  years  a  renowned  abboss. 
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a  great  assembly  of  both  Welsh  and  English  a  strong  attempt 
was  made  to  rally  the  people  against  Norman  oppression.  At 
the  head  of  the  northern  movement  was  Gospatric,  to  whom 
William  had,  probably  for  a  large  snm  of  money,  given  the 
earldom  of  Bemicia,  or  northern  Northumberland.  The  king 
was  now  informed  that  the  North  had  determined  to  withstand 
his  power.  He  proceeded  northward,  subduing  Mercia  by  the 
way.  Castles  were  begun  at  Warwick  and  Nottingham,  and 
when  he  approached  York  he  received  an  embassy,  bringing  the 
keys  of  the  city  and  hostages  for  its  fidelity.  William  took 
measures  to  keep  the  disaffected  city  from  rebellion  by  the 
erection  of  a  castle.  York  was  at  present  the  most  northern 
point  at  which  he  had  made  his  power  felt,  and  he  ventured  no 
farther,  but  returned  southward,  securing  several  important 
places  by  castles  and  garrisons*  Edwin  and  Morcar  had  at  once 
submitted  on  William's  advance,  and  Gospatric,  with  Edgar 
Etheling  and  his  sisters,  found  a  refuge  for  the  winter  at  the 
court  of  Malcolm  of  Scotland,  to  whom  Edgar's  sister,  Mar- 
garet, was  afterwards  united. 

The  North  had  not  risen  in  arms  till  the  West  had  been  over- 
come ;  consequently  it  was  now  soon  subdued,  although  some  of 
its  bravest  inhabitants  still  maintained  their  independence 
in  Durham.  *  The  state  of  the  country  was  everywhere  wretched 
and  insecure,  no  minor  authorities  being  sufficiently  strong  to 
secure  needful  protection  to  the  people.  It  appears  that 
William  decided  at  the  Christmas  assembly  of  1069  to  bring 
Northumberland  into  more  complete  subjection,  and  entrusted 
the  task  to  Eobert  de  Comines,  one  of  his  foreign  followers. 
But  when  this  new  earl  entered  Durham  he  encountered  an 
infuriated  people,  and  was  killed.  A  general  massacre  also 
took  place  of  the  Normans  in  Durham,  upon  which  York  now 
took  courage  and  resolved  on  a  vigorous  effort  to  regain  its 
indei)endence.  The  Etheling  Edgar  ventured  to  join  the 
citizens,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  rose  high  in  hope.  The 
governor  of  the  newly -built  castle  sent  word  to  William  that 
York  would  soon  be  lost  unless  the  garrison  were  immediately 
reinforced.  William  did  not  delay ;  he  came  with  all  speed  at 
the  head  of  overwhelming  forces,  and  the  city  paid  dearly  for 
its  presumption ;  but  not  yet  had  the  day  of  full  vengeance 
come.  Ever  since  William's  accession  northern  England  had 
been  craving  help  from  Denmark,  and  King  Svend  was  willing 
to  send  aid  to  a  land  where   such    large   numbers  of  Danes 

'  See  Freeman,  ir.  193-4. 
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were  among  the  inhabitants.  In  September,  1069,  the  Danish 
fleet  entered  the  Humber,  and  all  Northumberland  wp£  eager 
to  welcome  the  expected  deliverer.  Among  other  chiefs 
came  Waltheof,  Earl  of  Northampton,  one  of  those  whom 
William  had  obliged  to  accompany  him  in  the  visit  to  Nor- 
mandy.* York  again  became  the  centre  of  the  movement,  and 
before  the  Danes  reached  the  city  a  patriotic  host  poured 
forth  to  join  them.  Fearing  a  siege,  the  Normans  set  fire  to 
the  city,  and  a  fight  ensued  which  caused  the  destruction  of 
three  thousand  of  the  king's  followers.  The  two  castles  by 
which  the  king  had  hoped  io  preserve  order  were  ruined; 
and  thus  between  the  wilful  fires  of  the  Normans  and  the 
Tengeance  of  the  Englishmen,  York  was  left  a  mass  of  ruins. 
The  Danes  carried  their  booty  to  their  ships  and  remained  the 
next  winter  in  the  Humber,  but  their  leader  appears  io  have 
received  a  bribe  from  William,  who  allowed  him  to  plunder  the 
English  coast  on  condition  of  his  departure  in  the  spring.^ 
Betrayed  by  its  allies,  as  previously  by  its  earls,  Northumber- 
land was  thus  exposed  to  the  full  vengeance  which  it  had  pro- 
voked, and  for  the  third  time  William  entered  York  and  found 
no  men  to  withstand  him  in  the  ruined  city.  And  now  he 
proved  a  merciless  conqueror.  He  went  through  the  whole 
province, even  penetrating  its  wildest  and  least  accessible  regions, 
determined  to  leave  the  people  no  power  to  engage  in  arms  again. 
The  havoc  which  fell  on  the  land  was  dreadful.  Stores  of  com 
and  property  of  all  kinds  perished ;  even  living  animals  were 
driyen  into  the  consuming  flames.  The  great  survey  made  in 
England  seventeen  years  afterwards  shows  by  tJbe  word  *  waste,' 
repeatedly  applied  to  the  Yorkshire  lordships,  that  even  then 
they  had  not  recovered  from  the  spoliation.^ 

During  the  nine  years  which  followed  ^no  attempt  was  made 
at  tilling  the  ground ;  between  York  and  Durham  every  town 
stood  uninhabited,  their  streets  became  lurking  places  for 
robbers  and  wild  beasts.'  So  terrible  was  the  scarcity  of  food 
that  numbers  died  of  hunger,  sinking  down  in  the  open  fields 
where  there  was  no  man  to  bury  them.  Some  sold  themselves 
for  slaves,  or  pawned  their  freedom  for  temporary  subsistence.^ 
Thus  William  became  *  lord  of  Northumberland, .  but  he  was 
lord  only  of  a  wilderness.'     The  Conqueror,  who  had,  three 

*  Freemao,  iv.  255.  *  lb.  iv.  319. 

'  It  may  be  doubted,  says  Mr.  Freeman,  whether  northern  England  ever  fully 
recoTered  &om  this  tremendous  blow  till  modern  times. — lb.  292. 

*  See  Freeman,  W.  294  ;  and  note,  *  Sometimes  when  happier  days  had  come,  to 
he  set  free  by  the  charity  of  their  masters.' 
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years  before,  taken  his  supper  on  the  battle-field  at  Senlac, 
in  1069  kept  his  Christmas  feast  in  ruined  York,  wearing  his 
crown  and  decked  with  other  badges  of  royalty  from  Win- 
chester. But  the  conquest  of  Chester  still  remained,  and  it« 
resistance  brought  upon  that  city  also,  and  all  the  adjacent 
country,  similar  vengeance.  Numbers  of  homeless  wretches 
flocked  into  Evesham,  where  the  good  abbot,  as  far  as  possible, 
fed  the  hungry  and  buried  the  dead.  But  if  the  superiors 
of  every  monastery  in  England  had  been  equally  charitable, 
it  would  have  availed  but  little  to  relieve  tiie  universal 
distress. 

It  is  said  that  a  hundred  thousand  English  died  of  cold  and 
hunger  in  that  awful  winter,  during  which  William's  conquest 
was  completiCd.* 

In  the  following  year  we  are  told  that  William  caused  all 
the  monasteries  to  be  searched,  and  enriched  himself  by  their 
treasures.  In  pursuance  of  a  wise  policy,  he  encouraged  the 
blending  of  races  by  the  intermarriage  of  Norman  and  English. 
In  August,  1070,  the  celebrated  Lanfranc,  the  most  learned 
ecclesiastic  of  the  time,  whose  lectures  in  Normandy  had 
attracted  crowds  of  students,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Lanfranc  had  soon  a  disagreement  with  the  stem  Bishop 
of  Bayeux,  whom  on  his  accession  William  had  made  Earl  of 
Kent.  To  adjust  their  difference  William  ordered  a  great 
assembly  to  meet  on  Penenden  Heath,  near  Maidstone,  that  the 
matter  might  be  heard,  according  to  the  ancient)  English  form, 
before  the  principal  men  of  Kent.  The  pleadings  on  both  sides 
occupied  three  days.  The  Bishop  of  Coutances  was  the  justi- 
ciary, and  a  number  of  men  of  rank  and  authority,  French  and 
English,  appeared  at  the  same  time  as  judges  and  witnesses. 
The  South  Saxon  Bishop  -^gelric  had  been  deposed,  but  beinj^ 
specially  learned  in  the  English  law  he  was  summoned  by  the 
king's  order,  and  conveyed  thither  in  a  car  or  waggon,  to  describe 
before  the  assembly  the  ancient  usages  of  England.'  At  this 
important  meeting  lands  belonging  to  the  see  of  Canterbury 
were  rescued  from  Odo's  grasp,  the  royal  rights  were  defined, 
and  some  benefit  was  afforded  the  people  at  large. 

Although  Lanfranc  did  not  become  a  naturalised  English- 
man, his  learning  and  virtue  gained  the  general  veneration  of 


'  Mr.  Freeman  considers  the  -figures  '  probably  a  mere  guess/  and  says  that  he 
knows  not  whether  they  refer  to  Northumberland  alone  or  to  all  the  ravaged  shires. 
—P.  316. 

*  This  aged  man  had  been  Bishop  of  Selsey,  near  Chichester ;  th.it  bishopric  "waB 
about  this  time  transferred  to  Chichester  on  account  of  the  encroachment  of  the  sea. 
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English  writers.  He  showed  contempt  for  the  old  English 
saints,  and  would  have  excluded  Elfheah  from  the  calendar  on 
the  score  of  want  of  learning,  but  yielded  to  the  remonstrance 
of  his  friend  Anselm,  who  pleaded  on  behalf  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  priest  that  *  righteousness  was  as  worthy  as  theology.'  * 

The  turbulent  outrages  so  frequently  occurring  in  the  North 
had  provoked  William's  vengeance,  although  far  from  justifying 
his  cruelty.  The  devastation  of  thirty  miles  of  fertile  country 
in  Hampshire,  full  of  houses  and  churches,  which  were  entirely 
destroyed  to  make  a  wilderness,  was  a  barbarous  act  instigated 
only  by  the  selfish  love  of  sport. 

The  exact  year  is  not  specified  when  this  fruitful  district  was 
laid  bare  to  form  the  New  Forest.  The  cruelty  was  not  con- 
fined to  devastation.  Laws  enacted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
game  condemned  anyone  to  the  loss  of  sight  who  might 
venture  to  slay  hart  or  hind  within  the  limits  of  the  forest. 
For,  as  the  chronicler  declares,  the  king  ^  loved  the  high  deer 
as  though  he  were  their  father ; '  and,  in  defiance  of  the  moan 
of  the  rich  and  the  tears  of  the  poor,  the  king  '  recked  not  of 
their  hatred,  but  they  must  all  follow  his  will  if  they  would 
live.' » 

The  fens  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire  had  sheltered 
some  of  the  old  Celtic  inhabitants  fcr  some  years  after  the 
settlement  of  East  Anglia.  In  the  eleventh  century  Ely  was 
in  fact  an  island,  separated  from  the  neighbouring  solid  ground 
by  water,  or  by  marshes  not  firm  enough  for  the  tread  of  armed 
soldiers.  Patriotic  chiefs  had  there  formed  a  camp  of  refuge 
from  the  Norman  rule.  Hereward  has  been  described  as  their 
principal  leader,  but  of  him  little  authentic  is  known.  He 
was  probably  a  brave  but  lawless  man  who  had  been  concerned 
in  despoiling  the  rich  Abbey  of  Peterborough,  then  ruled  by  a 
Norman  abbot.  Edwin  and  Morcar,  the  Earls  of  Mercia  and 
Northumberland,  had  grown  weary  of  dependence  and  inertion 
at  William's  court.  Edwin  was  slain  in  a  skirmish  with 
Normans ;  Morcar  joined  the  insurgents  at  Ely,  as  did  likewise 
Ethelwine,  the  outlawed  Bishop  of  Durham,  with  other  men  of 
desperate  fortunes.  William  saw  the  necessity  of  immediately 
crushing  the  rebellion.  He  attacked  the  isle  on  both  sides, 
building  a  bridge  on  the  western  side,  and  bringing  his  ships 
up  on  the  eastern,  and  fixing  his  head-quarters  at  Cambridge 
Castle.      The  courage  of  Morcar  and  his  comrades  drooped  on 

'  Freemin*s  'Norman  Conquest,'  iv.  441. 

'  The  formation  of  the  New  Forest  is  said  to  have  been  begun  between  1070  and 
1081. — Freeman. 
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finding  themselves  thus  hemmed  in  by  land  and  water,  and  they 
surrendered.  Morcar  was  sent  to  Normandy,  where  he  re- 
mained a  prisoner  during  William's  life.*  It  was  the  Con- 
queror's {Politic  course  to  show  moderation  in  his  treatment 
of  men  of  rank,  while  he  diffused  the  dread  of  his  rule  by 
severe  examples  of  punishment  amongst  the  soldiery  and  men  of 
low  degree.  Had  these  rebels  been  all  put  to  death  their  fate 
might  have  been  forgotten.  William  chose  that  many  should 
suffer  cruel  mutilations,  or  loss  of  their  eyes,  and  thus  remain 
to  the  end  of  their  miserable  lives  living  monuments  of  his 
vengeance.  A  Hungarian  traveller  of  the  nineteenth  century 
witnessed  in  Bokhara  an  instance  of  similar  punishment,  and 
relates  the  impression  produced  on  his  mind  when  seeing  the 
bleeding  prisoners,  who  had  just  been  blinded,  staggering  along 
unable  to  direct  their  steps. 

Malcolm  of  Scotland  had  lately  ravaged  the  coast  of 
Durham,  but  his  court  was  a  refuge  for  the  discontented 
English.^  In  August,  1072,  William  set  forth  with  a  large 
army  to  enforce  the  submission  of  the  Scottish  king,  taking 
with  himEadric  the  Wild,  long  time  the  despoiler  of  Hereford- 
shire, but  lately  admitted  to  *the  king's  peace.'  Scotland 
offered  no  resistance.  William  traversed  Lothian  and  crossed 
the  Forth,  and  at  Abernethy  met  Malcolm,  who  was  prepared 
to  render  him  allegiance  and  to  become  ^his  man.'  As  the 
elder  Malcolm  had  bowed  before  Canute,  so  did  the  younger 
before  William,  and  was  received  into  the  *  peace  of  his 
lord,'  giving  one  of  his  sons  as  a  hostage  for  his  feudal 
fidelity. 

William  was  satisfied  and  returned  southwards.  England 
was  his  kingdom  beyond  dispute ;  Scotland  acknowledged  him 
as  her  superior  lord,  and  Wales  was  in  the  course  of  gradual 
subjection.  Waltheof,  the  son  of  Siward,  had  very  early  sub- 
mitted to  the  Conqueror.  But  when  the  Danish  fleet  arrived  to 
assist  the  Northumbrian  revolt,  the  temptation  was  too  strong 
to  be  resisted  by  an  earl  descended  from  their  race,  and  he 
joined  their  forces.  Reflecting,  however,  upon  the  vengeance 
which  had  befallen  Northumberland,  Waltheof  again  submitted 

>  See  the  account  of  the  revolt  at  Ely  given  by  Mr.  Freeman  in  vol.  iv.  of  Uie 
•Norman  Conquest,' pp.  471-477,  with  careful  discrimination  between  history  and 
legend. 

*  While  Malcolm  was  ravaging  Durham,  he  heard  that  ships  had  arrived  at 
Wearmouth,  on  board  of  which  were  Edgar  the  Etheling  and  his  sisters,  besides 
other  exiles  seeking  an  asylum.  He  hastened  to  invite  them  to  his  court,  although 
be  still  continued  to  ravage  the  shore  of  Durham.  Ho  suon  afterwards  married 
Margaret. 
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in  person,  and  vras  even  received  into  the  king's  highest 
favour,  obtaining  the  hand  of  his  niece  Judith  in  marriage. 
He  was  ahreadj  Earl  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon,  and  a 
year  or  two  later  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  waa  Conferred 
upon  him  as  the  descendant  of  its  ancient  rulers.  Weak  and 
vacillating  as  was  the  character  of  Waltheof,  he  was  neverthe- 
less capable  of  cherishing  and  of  carrying  on  a  deadly  feud,  and 
by  his  order  the  whole  family  of  *  the  sons  of  Carl '  were  mur- 
dered to  revenge  the  death  of  Waltheof  s  grandfather  by  Carl's 
hand  in  the  days  of  Hardacanute.^ 

No  punishment  for  this  crime  is  on  record,  and  in  the  year 
1074  he  was  still  one  of  the  highest  men  in  England.  Another 
powerful  noble  was  Salph,  half-Breton,  half-English,  the  Earl 
of  East  Anglia.  Roger,  Earl  of  Hereford,  son  of  the  king's 
favourite  William  Fitz-Osbern,  had  wavered  in  his  loyalty; 
Earl  Balph  had  sought  his  sister  in  marriage,  but  the  king  had 
forbidden  the  union.  In  1075,  during  William's  absence  in 
Normandy,  the  two  earls  brought  about  this  marriage,  and  at 
the  wedding  feast  held  in  Cambridgeshire  with  great  splendour 
were  collected  numbers  of  the  Bretons,  who  had  settled  in  the 
East  of  England.  A  conspiracy  was  then  hatched  against  the 
king,  whose  centralising  system  much  diminished  the  power  of 
provincial  earls,  and  Waltheof  was  beguiled  into  joining  the  plot, 
but  immediately  afterwards  repented.  He  hastened  to  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc  and  told  him  of  the  oath  which  he  had  taken. 
Lanfranc  advised  him  to  repair  immediately  to  the  king,  and 
crave  pardon.  Waltheof  went  to  Normandy  with  rich  gifts  as 
an  atonement^  and  William  detained  him  till  his  return  without 
any  immediate  punishment. 

The  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk  were  in  open  revolt, 
a  revolt  for  which,  as  usual,  numbers  paid  dearly.  The  two 
warlike  bishops,  Odo  and  Geo&ey  of  Coutances,  led  a  mixed 
army  of  French  and  English,  who  were  willing  comrades  in 
fighting  against  the  Bretons.  Roger  was  taken  prisoner ;  Balpii 
sailed  to  Denmark ;  Norwich,  the  principal  seat  of  the  revolt, 
capitulated,  and  cruel  mutilations  awaited  the  prisoners.' 

Waltheof  returned  to  England  a  prisoner;  but  Lanfranc 
interceded  for  him,  and  his  humiliation  and  penitence  were 
apparently  profound.  But  his  Norman  wife  was  his  enemy,  and 
his  adversaries  were  eager  to  pounce  upon  his  possessions.    He 

>  This  massacre  took  place  in  1073.  See  Freeman,  iv.  21,  75,  255,  525.  The 
ultimate  fate  of  Waltheof  adds  interest  to  all  the  events  of  his  life  which  have  been 
•alisfactoriiy  ascertained. 

*  Ralph  was  outlawed. — Freeman,  p.  589.  No  new  earls  were  appointed  to  the 
Txcant  earldoms.    Roger  died  in  prison. 

VOL.  I.  P 
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was  tried  at  the  Pentecost  Gemot  of  the  next  year,  and  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  listened  to  a  plot  against  the  king^s  life  and 
not  revealed  it,  a  charge  which  could  not  be  substantiated, 
Waltheof  was  condemned  to  die.*  Such  an  execution  was  with- 
out precedent  for  years  either  in  England  or  Normandy.  But 
the  final  seal  was  now  to  be  put  on  the  conquest  by  the  death 
of  the  only  remaining  English  earl,  and  on  the  last  morning  of 
May  Waltheof  was  roused  early  to  be  led  forth  to  a  hill  near 
Winchester,  where  he  was  beheaded.  The  English  revered  him 
as  a  martyr,  and  fifteen  days  after  his  body  had  been  laid  under 
the  turf  permission  was  obtained  from  the  king,  his  wife  Judith 
herself  joining  in  the  prayer,  that  it  should  be  re-interred  at 
Crowland,  in  Lincolnshire,  at  the  monastery  enriched  by  his  gifts. 
Waltheof 's  love  of  life  induced  him  to  supplicate  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  live  as  a  monk,  and  William  afterwards  grieved 
that  he  had  not  listened  to  the  prayer.  The  English  Church 
improved,  both  in  morals  and  learning,  under  the  rule  of  Lan- 
franc,  and  one  bright  example  deserves  remembrance.  Wimnnd, 
a  Norman  monk,  visited  England  at  the  king's  bidding,  and 
William  pressed  him  to  accept  one  of  the  rich  benefices  at  his 
disposal.  But  the  proffer  was  vain.  Wimund  steadfastly  refused 
to  share  spoils  which,  as  he  declared,  had  been  gained  by  war 
and  bloodshed.  He  was  even  so  daring  as  to  warn  the  king 
that  he  held  England  by  no  hereditary  right,  but  by  the  gift  of 
God  and  the  favour  of  King  Edward,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Etheling  Edgar,  and  of  other  descendants  of  the  royal  race.  It 
is  highly  to  William's  credit  that  he  showed  continued  favour  to 
the  bold  remonstrant,  and  would  next  year  have  raised  him  to  be 
Archbishop  of  Eouen,  but  Wimund  determined  to  visit  Italy, 
where  in  after  years  he  obtained  the  promotion  which  he  so 
well  deserved.  Among  the  Norman  nobles  also  were  not  wanting 
instances  of  honourable  self-deniaL  Gulbert  was  a  kinsman  of 
William,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  conquest  of  England,  and 
had  married  a  relation  of  Queen  Matilda.  But  when  William 
was  firmly  fixed  on  the  throne,  Gulbert  refused  English  lands 
and  honours  ;  he  chose  rather  to  abide  by  his  moderate  inheri- 
tance in  Normandy  than  to  stain  his  hands  with  the  harvest  of 
rapine.* 

Northumberland  had  not  yet  experienced  its  last  trials.     In 

>  Waltheof  is  said  to  have  been  tried  twice :  the  first  time  by  the  Midwint<»r 
Oemot  held  at  Westminster,  -which  ordered  his  confinement  *in  a  straiter  prison*  at 
Win  hester;  and  again  by  the  Assembly  which  met  at  Whitsuntide,  1076,  which  con- 
demned him  to  death. 

*  Wimund  appears  to  have  come  over  to  England  in  1078,  and  to  have  been 
offered  the  archbishopric  of  liouen  in  the  succeeding  year. — Freeman,  iv,  446-9. 
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the  year  1080  its  people  took  up  arms  against  the  Bishop  of 
Darham,  whom  they  murdered.  William  sent  his  brother  Odo  to 
wreak  vengeance  on  the  rebellious  province,  on  which  pillage 
and  mutilations,  besides  executions,  contrary  to  the  king's  rule, 
were  inflicted  by  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux.  Not  more  than  two  years 
had  passed  afber  these  cruel  acts,  when  a  new  kind  of  ambition 
took  possession  of  Odo's  mind.  Although  the  papal  chair  was 
not  vacant,  he  conceived  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  the  papacy, 
and  found  many  partisans  both  in  England  and  Normandy.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Normandy  with  a  great  array, 
when  his  scheme  was  totally  frustrated  by  the  king.  On  hearing 
of  his  intention,  William  immediately  left  Normandy  to  meet 
Odo  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  gathered  together  the  great 
men  of  the  realm  to  hear  his  charges  against  Odo,  and  rebuking 
his  ambition,  desired  the  assembly  to  pass  judgment.  All  were 
silent,  not  daring  to  take  part  against  one  so  powerful.  William 
then  ordered  his  arrest,  but  no  one  would  lay  hands  on  a 
bishop.  William  seized  his  brother  himself.  *  I  am  a  clerk,' 
cried  Odo.  *  It  is  not  lawful  to  condemn  a  bishop  without  the 
sentence  of  the  Pope.*  *  It  is  not  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  whom 
I  arrest,'  responded  William,  *  but  the  Earl  of  Kent,  my  earl 
whom  I  set  over  my  kingdom,  and  &om  whom  I  demand  an 
account  of  his  stewardship.' 

Odo  was  carried  oflF  to  Normandy,  where  he  remained  in 
prison  till  William  was  dying,  five  years  later.  It  is  said  that 
Lanfranc  suggested  to  the  king  the  plea  under  which  the  mar- 
tial bishop  was  arrested.^ 

The  year  of  Odo's  arrest  is  noted  as  a  time  of  famine,  but 
William's  heart  was  not  softened,  and  in  midwinter  he  imposed 
an  unusually  heavy  tax.  While  he  was  in  Normandy  news 
came  of  an  approaching  invasion  from  Denmark  of  overwhelming 
strength.  King  Canute  determined  to  send  an  armament  to 
avenge  the  fate  of  the  Danes  who  fell  at  Senlac,  and  to  efface 
the  shame  attending  the  Danish  expedition  to  York  twelve 
years  earlier,  and  the  King  of  Norway  promised  to  join  him. 
William  hastened  to  England,  bringing  mercenary  troops  to  be 
quartered  on  his  vassals,  each  of  whom  was  obliged  to  support 
a  certain  number  according  to  his  means.  He  also  further 
oppressed  England  by  ordering  that  part  of  the  coast  to  be  laid 
bare  at  which  the  Danes  would  probably  land.  Troubles,  how- 
ever, arose  in  Denmark,  and  the  fleet  did  not  sail.  Canute  was 
killed,  and  William  kept  his  Christmas  in  peace  in  Gloucester. 
At  this  Gemot  business  was  proposed  which  required  *  niickle 

*  Freeman,  iv.  682-a. 
f2 
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thouglit  and  very  deep  speech.'  The  king  ordered  a  survey  to 
be  made  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  show  how  all  the  lands 
were  held,  and  the  extent  of  every  man's  possessions.  For  this 
purpose  four  commissioners  were  appointed,  and  the  result  was 
the  famous  Domesday  Book,  which  was  completed  in  one  year, 
and  which  throws  great  light  upon  the  changes  which  took  place 
during  this  reign.  The  inquiries  were  in  some  places  resented, 
and  even  caused  loss  of  life.  The  chronicler  tells  with  indig- 
nation that  every  cow  or  swine  was  set  down.  The  four  most 
northern  of  our  present  coimties,  then  forming  Bernicia,  were  not 
included,  but  the  word  *  waste '  applied  to  some  parts  of  Yorkshire 
marked  the  desolation.  A  comparison  of  this  register  with  the 
descriptions  given  of  many  towns  in  the  reign  of  Edward  shows 
how  greatly  York,  Oxford,  Dorchester,  Derby,  and  Chester  had 
suflFered.*  This  survey  was  completed  before  Lammastide,  1086, 
and  on  August  1  William  gathered  together  the  largest 
assembly  of  his  reign  on  Salisbury  Plain,  where  sixteen  years 
before  he  had  reviewed  his  troops.  Among  the  multitude  were 
archbishops,  earls,  all  the  highest  of  the  land,  and  all  the  land- 
holders who  could  meet  together.  The  decree  then  put  forth 
was  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  whole  history  of  England, 
every  freeman  being  compelled  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to 
King  William,  promising  to  be  faithful  to  him  within  and  with- 
out the  realm,  and  defend  him  from  all  enemies.  The  whole 
assembly,  after  having  bowed  before  William,  took  this  oath, 
and  became  his  men.  It  had  been  his  aim  to  make  the  English 
an  undivided  people,  and  in  this  way  it  was  accomplished  by 
statute.^  After  again  imposing  a  tax  which  no  doubt  the  sur- 
vey enabled  him  to  apportion,  William  left  England  in  Augfust, 
1087,  never  to  return. 

In  the  spring  of  1067,  when  William  paid  his  first  royal  visit 
to  Normandy,  he  was  received  by  his  countrymen  with  joy.  But 
far  different  was  it  when,  twenty  years  later,  he  encountered 
hostile  nobles,  and  the  opposition  of  the  King  of  France,  with 
whom  his  eldest  son,  Bobert,  had  been  in  league.  The  first 
wound  which  William  ever  received  is  said  to  have  been  in  an 
engagement  seven  years  before  this  time,  when  he  was  opposed 
by  Robert  at  Gerberoi,  and  his  hand  was  pierced  by  a  thrust 
from  his  son's  spear.'  There  was  a  reconciliation,  again  inter- 
rupted by  bitter  enmity  between  father  and  son.     Immediately 

'  Hallam,  ii.  96.    Scarcely  any  town  failed  to  show  marks  of  decay. 
'  Freeman,  iv.   694.      It  is  said  that  60,000  landowners  assembled    on  this 
occasion. 

*  Freeman,  W.  648. 
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afler  landing  in  Normandy  in  1087,  William  engaged  in  a  bor- 
der warfare  to  obtain  the  district  of  the  Vexin  from  King  Philip, 
and  he  wreaked  cruel  vengeance  on  the  town  of  Mantes,  de- 
stroying noble  chnrches,  the  civic  palace,  even  the  cells  of  the 
monks  and  the  houses  of  the  citizens.  But  as  he  rode  on 
without  pity  for  the  suflFerers,  William's  horse  stumbled,  it  is 
said  on  the  burning  embers  ;  he  received  his  death  wound,  and 
was  carried  to  Bouen.  He  was  removed  for  quiet  nursing  to  a 
neighbouring  priory,  but  his  physicians  gave  him  notice  that 
the  wound  was  mortal.  Then,  late  as  it  was  for  penitence, 
the  wrongs  which  he  had  inflicted  on  the  English  pressed  upon 
his  conscience ;  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  wrongfully  de- 
spoiled English  landowners,  and  that  he  had  driven  countless 
multitudes  to  a  cruel  death.  He  could  no  longer  blind  himself 
by  imputing  to  others  the  execution  of  Noithumberland,  and 
declared  that  he  dared  not  hand  over  to  another  the  sceptre  of 
England  disgraced  by  his  cruelty.  Still  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  his  second  son,  William,  might  be  crowned  by  Lan franc. 
Robert  was  not  present,  but  by  law  must  inherit  the  dukedom 
of  Normandy.  To  Henry,  his  youngest  son,  he  gave  five  thou- 
sand pieces  of  silver.  He  wished  the  rest  of  his  treasures  to  be 
shared  among  the  churches  and  the  poor.  There  were  state 
prisoners  whom  he  was  entreated  to  release.  Among  these  were 
Wulfhoth,  the  brother,  and  Wulf,  the  son  of  Harold,  also  Morcar, 
and  others.  All  these  he  was  willing  to  free,  but  when  asked  to 
liberate  his  brother  Odo,  he  at  first  refused,  and  afterwards, 
whilst  yielding  to  solicitation,  protested  that  when  Odo  should 
be  free  the  misery  of  many  would  be  the  consequence.  Thus, 
in  pain  and  penitence,  the  great  Norman  conqueror  expired 
on  September  9,  1087.  His  sons  had  left  the  place,  and  his 
chief  officers  had  abandoned  him,  carrying  off  whatever  property 
they  could  collect ;  and  when  the  Archbishop  of  Bouen  deter- 
mined that  the  interment  should  take  place  at  Caen,  in  the 
cathedral  which  William  had  erected,  it  was  a  knight  unknown 
to  fame,  named  Herlwin,  who  stepped  forward  to  undertake  the 
charge. 

Of  his  sons,  Henry  only  was  present  when  at  length  the 
humble  procession  arranged  by  Herlwin  was  met  at  the  minster 
by  a  crowd  of  Norman  prelates.  Even  at  that  last  hour  a  voice 
was  heard  crying  aloud  of  long  past  injustice.  The  Bishop  of 
Evreux  had  delivered  an  oration  in  praise  of  the  departed, 
extolling  William  as  the  defender  both  of  the  Church  and  the 
people,  and  asking  the  prayers  of  all  present  on  behalf  of  his 
soul,  when  a  knight  named  Ascelin  came  forth  to  declare  in  the 
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hearing  of  all  present  that  the  minster  had  been  bnilt  on 
the  site  of  his  father's  house,  which  William  had  taken 
without  payment,  while  yet  only  Count  of  Normandy,  in  defiance 
of  law  and  justice.  Having  aspersed  the  king  as  a  robber,  he 
declared  that,  unless  he  received  compensation,  he  forbade  the 
interment  on  ground  which  was  his  by  right  of  inheritance. 
Some  who  were  present  attested  the  truth  of  the  story,  and  it 
was  needful  to  satisfy  Ascelin's  claim  by  a  promise  of  full  pay- 
ment before  the  royal  remains  were  laid  in  the  earth.^ 

William's  government  was  very  severe,  and  stained  by  fre- 
quent cruelties,  but  his  promise  to  preserve  the  English  laws  and 
customs  was  in  great  measure  kept.  When  he  punished  Odo, 
ordered  the  Great  Survey,  or  performed  any  other  act  of  impor- 
tance, he  assembled  the  Witan,  and  he  kept  the  old-established 
feasts.  He  issued  ordinances  to  re<rulate  the  relations  between 
the  French  and  English  inhabitants  of  the  country,  each  race 
being  allowed  to  have  in  certain  cases  its  own  law.  Frenchmen 
who  had  settled  in  England  under  Edward  were  accounted 
Englishmen.  It  was  a  custom  of  both  nations  that  when  in  cri- 
minal trials  there  was  no  conclusive  evidence,  or  when  the  accused 
appealed  from  the  sentence,  the  culprit  should  be  allowed 
to  seek  the  interposition  of  the  Almighty  by  subjecting  himself 
to  the  risk  of  life.  This  was  done  under  the  Anglo-Saxons 
by  the  ordeal  of  boiling  water  or  of  heated  iron,  into  which  the 
supposed  criminal  plunged  his  arm  or  on  which  he  laid  his  hand, 
a  certain  time  being  allowed  to  prove  whether  his  innocence 
was  or  was  not  attested  by  a  cure.*  The  Normans  considered 
this  a  barbarous  practice,  preferring  the  wager  of  battle, 
another  form  of  ordeal.  William  allowed  of  both.  He  forbade 
the  sale  of  men  into  slavery  in  foreign  lands,  which  had  also 
been  forbidden  by  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  and  against  which  St. 
Wulfstan  had  preached  at  Bristol. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1066,  England  became  for  the  first  time, 
happily  for  the  last  time  also,  a  conquered  land.  It  was  not 
England  but  Britain  which  was  subjugated  by  the  roving 
Northmen,  and  the  Scandinavian  invaders  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  implanted  the  germs  of  what  became  the 
English  Constitution.     Some  common  usages  were  invariably 

'  Freeman,  iv.  719.  The  promised  payment  was  faithfully  completed.  We  are 
also  told  of  a  fire  at  Caen  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  which  caused  confusion.  *  The 
monks  alone  kept  on  their  way,  singing  the  oflBce  for  the  dead.' 

*  Three  days  were  allowed  for  the  healing,  a  cloth  sealed  by  the  priest  being 
affixed  on  the  arm  or  hand.  It  is  said  that  many  persons  vindicated  their  innocence 
by  these  trials,  which  causes  suppicion  of  pricKtly  connivance.  Ordeals  were  not 
abolished  till  about  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL—Hallam,  ii.  121,  not©. 
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found  in  Teutonic  communities.  All  recognised  three  classes — 
that  of  the  noble,  the  ordinary  freeman,  and  the  slave. 

All  acknowledged  obedience  to  be  due  to  a  chief  of  royal 
race ;  but  his  authority  was  never  despotic ;  it  was  modified 
by  local  and  national  assemblies  of  freemen,  who  claimed  a 
right  to  prefer  the  prince  of  the  royal  house  who  appeared 
the  most  worthy,  and  even  to  depose  a  king  who  ruled  ill. 
No  ancient  record  exactly  describes  the  mode  in  which  the 
wise  and  noble  of  the  land  were  nominated  to  the  Witena- 
gemot,  which  attended  the  king  at  stated  times  at  Win- 
chester, Westminster,  and  Gloucester. 

The  king  did  not  always  summon  the  same  men,  and  other 
persons  were  sometimes  present  besides  the  earls  and  the 
bishops.  On  the  great  occasion  when  William  convened  the 
assembly  on  Salisbury  Plain,  the  landholders  are  said  to  have 
all  appeared. 

Among  all  the  northern  nations  the  weregild,  or  wehrgild, 
the  compensation  for  murder  *  was  the  standard  of  the  grada- 
tions of  society.'^  The  fine  decreed  for  the  death  of  a  king 
greatly  exceeded  that  for  an  ealdorman,  and  so  in  proportion. 
So  was  it  likewise  with  an  oath.  The  oath  of  one  man  of  high 
rank  was  reckoned  equal  to  the  oaths  of  several  men  of  lower 
degree. 

Those  who  could  not  pay  money  lost  their  freedom,  hence 
the  number  of  slaves. 

Great  and  appalling  was  the  change  in  England  when  eome 
*  lords  of  many  lordships,'  sprung  *  possibly  from  ancient  earls 
or  even  kings,'  were  reduced  to  hold  as  poor  dependents  on 
William's  bounty  a  small  portion  of  those  lands  with  which  the 
Conqueror  found  it  needful  to  reward  his  followers.  Strange 
and  harsh  in  the  ears  of  the  people  was  the  introduction  of  the 
French  language,  which  for  a  time  threw  English  into  the 
background.  But  William  promised  to  preserve  the  English 
Constitution,  and  he  kept  his  word  to  the  letter,  although  he 
tyrannised  over  the  people. 

The  English  chiefs  who  came  to  him  at  Berkhampstead 
invited  him  to  the  throne,  and  at  his  coronation  the  appeal  to 
the  people  indicated  the  half-elective  nomination  of  an  English 
king.  William's  greatest  work  was,  to  borrow  Mr.  Freeman's 
words,  *to  weld  together'  the  still  imperfectly  united  provinces 
of  England.     This  was  gradually  effected  through  *  the  com- 

*  Hallam.  8«e  also  Fr©eman'»  Lectures  *0n  the  Origin  of  the  English  Nation,' 
Hacmillan,  xxi.  and  xxii.  The  custom  was  very  ancient ;  see  liomer'b  '  Iliad/  ix., 
line  628. 
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pression  of  forei^  conquest/  and  by  his  policy  in  this  respect, 
and  by  instituting  the  Great  Survey,  the  Conqueror  proTed 
himself  one  of  the  greatest  princes  of  his  age. 

Happily,  the  English  language  was  not  lastingly  supplanted. 
William  is  said  to  haye  tried  to  acquire  it,  but  witiiout  success. 
His  yoimgest  son  considered  himself  the  better  suited  to  be 
King  of  England  because  able  to  speak  its  language.  And  the 
English  Constitution,  which  had  no  precise  founder,  had  no 
destroyer.  In  other  parts  of  Europe  the  customary  free 
assemblies  died  out  before  the  encroachments  of  princes.  In 
England,  although  after  the  conquest  ^  a  nobility  of  office,'  that 
of  thanes  (personal  servants  of  the  king)  gradually  supplanted 
the  earlier  nobility  of  eorls^  and  the  Witenagemot  sank  into 
a  subservient  House  of  Lords,  the  forms  of  a  free  Constitution 
remained,  and  can  be  traced  unimpaired  in  their  main  essence 
for  fourteen  hundred  years.^  Afterwards,  at  the  time  when 
the  old  Teutonic  safeguards  of  liberty  had  sunk  to  their  lowest 
depression,  fresh  life  was  instilled  into  the  great  council  of  the 
nation  by  that  brave  man  who  *  gave  to  English  freedom  its 
second  and  more  lasting  shape,' — Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of 
Leicester.  It  was  on  the  county  court  that  in  the  early  ages  an 
English  freeman  chiefly  relied  for  the  maintenance  of  his  civil 
rights.  In  that  court  the  bishop  and  earl  presided,  or,  in  the 
earl's  absence,  the  sheriff.  The  oath  of  allegiance  was  there 
administered  to  all  freemen,  crimes  were  investigated,  and 
claims  determined.  The  county  courts  survived  the  conquest, 
and  ^  contributed,'  says  Mr.  Hallam,  ^  in  no  small  degree,  to  fix 
the  liberties  of  England  upon  a  broad  and  popular  basis.'  ^ 

'  The  word  Thane,  or  Thegn,  meant  a  servant,  but  it  was  thought  an  honour  to 
serve  the  king.  See  Freeman's  *  Old  English  History/  p.  41 ;  and  *  Giowtli  of  the 
English  Constitution,'  p.  18. 

'  *  Middle  Ages,'  ii.  70-72.  Mr.  Hallam  expresses  uncertainty  respecting  the 
frequency  of  the  sittings,  which  might  be  either  '  monthly,  or  at  least  more  than  onoe 
in  the  year.' 
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CHAPTER  Vr. 

TflLLIAK    II.,   SUBNAMED  RUFUS. 
iuD.  1087-1100. 

Thb  second  son  of  the  Conqueror,  who,  owing  to  his  red  com- 
plexion, was  snmamed  Bufus,  lost  no  time  in  reaching  England 
to  claim  the  throne  left  vacant  bj  his  father's  death. 

A  council  of  prelates  and  barons  assembled,  and  Lanfranc 
used  all  his  influence  in  favour  of  Bufus,  upon  obtaining  the 
future  king's  promise  that  he  would  follow  his  counsel  and  rule 
according  to  law.  No  immediate  opposition  was  made,  and 
William  II.  was  crowned  in  the  third  week  after  the  death 
of  William  I.  According  to  his  father's  directions,  he  sent  part 
of  the  royal  treasures  to  the  English  monasteries,  sixty  pennies 
to  each  country  church,  and  one  hundred  poimds  to  be  divided 
in  each  county  among  the  poor.^ 

The  prediction  uttered  by  the  Conqueror  on  his  death-bed, 
that  fresh  dissensions  would  ensue  upon  Odo's  liberation,  was 
promptly  verified.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  to  place  Robert 
on  the  throne,  instigated  by  Odo,  who  urged  on  the  barons  the 
superior  generosity  of  the  elder  brother,  and  the  advantage  of 
uniting  in  his  person  the  government  of  Normandy  and  the 
sovereignty  of  England. 

William  was  holding  his  first  Easter  festival,  when  some  of 
the  barons  went  to  their  districts  to  raise  troops  in  revolt 
against  him. 

He  appealed  to  the  English  for  help,  and  the  natives 
flocked  eagerly  to  the  king's  standard,  ready  to  take  arms 
against  Norman  chiefs,  and  trusting  to  William's  promises  of 
better  laws,  of  milder  taxation,  and  even  of  some  license  to 
hunt  in  their  own  woods.  Rufus  found  that  his  chief  oppo- 
nents were  Norman  barons. 

'  '  Saxon  Chronicle/  p.  463.     Palgrare,  ir.  18. 
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Eochester  Castle  was  held  against  the  king  by  Eustace, 
nephew  of  Odo,  with  a  garrison  of  five  hundred  knights. 
William  brought  Odo  before  the  castle,  stipulating  that  he  only 
granted  his  life  on  condition  of  immediate  surrender,  but 
after  Odo's  entrance  the  resistance  was  continued.  The  king's 
indignation  was  great.  He  summoned  all  freemen  who  could 
bear  arms,  on  pain  of  being  stigmatised  as  ^nithings,'  the 
strongest  term  of  reproach.  At  last  the  castle  capitulated,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  William  was  dissuaded  from  putting 
the  garrison  to  death.  Odo  prayed  in  yain  that  no  triumphant 
music  should  sound  at  his  departure.  When  he  appeared,  the 
trumpets  were  blown  and  the  English  reriled  him.  Thus  igno- 
miniously  ended  the  revolt  of  the  bishop  who  bore  so  conspicuous 
a  part  in  the  great  battle  of  Hastings.  He  speedily  left 
England  for  Normandy.  Wulfstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  said 
to  be  the  only  remaining  English  prelate,  led  his  retainers 
against  the  rebels  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  who,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  had  done  as 
much  harm  as  he  could  in  the  North,  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Normandy. 

The  estates  of  the  rebels  were  divided  among  the  king's 
faithful  subjects.  Had  William's  rule  been  equitable,  he  would 
have  become  a  popular  sovereign ;  but  in  1089  he  lost  his  best 
adviser  by  the  death  of  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  a  man  generally 
respected  by  the  English  people.  Unhappily,  afterwards,  he 
adopted  for  his  principal  counsellor  a  Norman  adventurer, 
named  Ralph  Flambard,  who,  as  Bishop  of  Durham,  used  all 
his  art  in  raising  money,  and  was  generally  detested.  The 
king,  however,  is  reported  to  have  praised  him  as  a  singular 
example  of  a  man  who,  for  his  master's  interest,  was  willing 
to  brave  the  vengeance  of  mankind.'  The  Domesday  com- 
missioners had  taxed  the  land  according  to  its  value,  as 
ascertained  by  strict  inquiry.  Land  which  could  not  be 
ploughed  or  would  not  support  cattle  had  not  previously  been 
rated  as  *  fertile,'  but  Flambard  caused  a  fresh  measurement  to 
be  made  without  regard  to  the  produce.  The  king's  promises  to 
relax  the  forest  laws  were  utterly  violated.  The  large  circuit 
of  the  New  Forest  was  extended  by  fresh  seizures,  and  Bufus 
inflicted  cruel  mutilations  and  loss  of  sight,  besides  death  or 
perpetual  imprisonment,  on  those  who  dared  to  trespass  on  the 
space  allotted  to  his  chief  amusement.  War  continued  for 
several  years  between  William  and  Robert.     It  was  a  family 

'  Lingard,  ii.  93. 
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qoarrel  for  the  superior  power,  and  was  conducted  mnch  in  the 
spirit  of  a  tonmament,  the  younger  brother  Henry  being  in 
tarn  the  ally  of  each.  In  the  year  1091  peace  was  arranged  on 
the  condition  that  either  William  or  Robert  should  inherit  the 
dominions  of  the  other  in  case  of  survivorship.^  After  this 
compact  William  and  Robert  joined  in  the  siege  of  Mont 
St.  Michel,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  where  Henry  had  taken 
refuge. 

William  having  been  thrown  to  the  ground  in  an  encounter 
with  some  knights,  was  on  the  point  of  being  slain,  when 
he  exclaimed,  ^  Hold,  fellow,  I  am  the  King  of  England  ! '  on 
which  his  assailant  raised  him  and  brought  him  a  fresh  horse. 
William  afterwards  inquired  the  name  of  his  antagonist,  and 
took  him  into  his  service  vnth  praise,  an  action  redounding  to 
the  credit  of  a  king  who  seldom  showed  generosity.  The 
granite  rock  of  the  half-isle  of  St.  Michel  was  without  water, 
and  the  garrison  were  much  distressed,  which  induced  Henry 
to  ask  Duke  Robert  to  send  him  wine.  Robert  sent  him 
some  of  the  best,  and  granted  a  day's  truce  for  the  supply  of 
water,  an  act  of  kindness  inflaming  the  wrath  of  William,  who 
hoped  that  his  brother  would  yield  under  pressure  of  famine. 
Henry  was  at  length  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  was  allowed  to 
leave  the  castle  with  the  honours  of  war.  During  some  mouths 
he  wandered  through  France  with  a  few  followers,  a  mere 
adventurer. 

William  being  recalled  from  Normandy  by  the  Scottish 
invasion  of  the  northern  counties  under  Malcolm,  tranquillity 
was  restored  for  a  short  time  through  the  mediation  of  Duke 
Robert  and  Edgar  the  Etheling ;  but  war  soon  broke  out  again. 
William  visited  Carlisle,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Northmen  two  hundred  years  earlier,  peopled  the  city  with 
Englishmen,  and  built  a  castle  for  their  protection.  Malcolm, 
however,  probably  viewed  the  settlement  of  an  English  colony 
at  Carlisle  as  an  invasion  of  his  rights,  for  Cumberland  had 
formerly  been  held  by  the  heir  of  the  Scottish  crown,  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  kingdoms  were  imperfectly  adjusted.' 
A  dispute  took  place,  and  William  summoned  Malcolm  to  an 
assembly  at  Gloucester,  that  the  English  barons  might  pass 
judgment  concerning  it.     Malcolm  refused  to  plead  his  cause 

■  PalgraTo,  It.  284.     Ling&rd,  ii.  82. 

'  By  the  writers  of  this  age,  Rays  Lingard  (vol.  ii.  87),  the  nAme  of  Scotland  was 
confined  to  the  tt* rritory  north  of  the  Forth.  The  part  of  the  North  of  iCngland 
which  now  forms  Cumberlnnd  and  Westmoreland  was  at  this  time,  and  long  after- 
wards, the  scene  of  confused  conflicts  between  Saxons,  Scots,  and  Norsemen. — 
Burton,  i.  363. 
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before  them,  and  made  a  fresh  inroad  into  Northnmberland, 
'where  he  perished  in  fight,  having  been  surprised  by  the  skill 
of  Robert  Mowbray,  earl  of  the  province.  The  eldest  son  of 
Malcolm  perished  also,  and  Qaeen  Margaret  only  survived  her 
husband  a  few  days.  William  attempted  to  bring  Wales  into 
subjection,  but  finding  it  impracticable  to  traverse  the  moun- 
tains with  his  heavy-armed  troops  he  imitated  the  policy  of  his 
lather,  and  built  castles  on  the  English  border  to  repress  the 
incursions  of  the  Welsh. 

Many  of  those  barons  who  had  been  concerned  in  Odo's 
rebellion  remained  disaffected  to  William.  The  most  powerful 
of  these  was  the  Earl  Mowbray,  who  had  triumphed  over  Mal- 
colm. He  had  inherited  from  his  uncle,  the  Bishop  of 
Coutances,  two  hundred  and  eighty  manors,  was  allied  to  the 
highest  families  in  England,  and  commanded  a  numerous  and 
warlike  population.  He  was  accused  of  causing  the  ships  of 
Norwegian  merchants  to  be  detained  and  plundered,  and  he 
paid  no  attention  to  the  summons  of  the  king  to  appear  and 
answer  the  charge.  William  then  laid  siege  to  Tynemouth 
Castle,  which  surrendered  after  two  months'  resistance. 
Mowbray  fixed  himself  with  his  wife  at  Bamborough  Castle, 
next  the  sea,  which  was  nearly  impregnable ;  but  William 
besieged  it  so  closely  that  Mowbray,  weary  of  confinement, 
escaped,  and  was  dragged  forth  from  Tynemouth  Priory,  where 
he  had  sought  refuge.  By  William's  order,  Mowbray  was  led 
before  Bamborough  with  the  threat  that  his  eyes  would  be  put 
out  unless  the  countess  surrendered  the  castle.  She  yielded 
and  threw  open  the  gates.  William  summoned  a  council  to 
meet  at  Sarum,  but  his  justice  was  not  tempered  by  mercy. 
The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  purchased  pardon  for  three  thousand 
pounds ;  William  of  Eu,  nearly  related  to  the  king,  fought  his 
accuser,  was  vanquished,  and  deprived  of  sight ;  and  Robert 
Mowbray,  son  of  one  of  the  most  loyal  partisans  of  the  Con- 
queror, was  thrown  into  the  dungeon  of  Windsor  Castle,  where 
he  lingered  in  misery  for  thirty  years.* 

Mambard  had  assisted  the  king  in  his  confiscations  of  Church 
property.  Bishoprics  and  livings  were  kept  vacant  or  sold,  and 
for  four  years  after  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  William  declared 
that  no  one  should  be  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But  in 
contrast  to  Flambard,  the  worst  example  of  a  Norman  bishop, 
another  was  soon  to  appear,  combining  monastic  learning  with 
singleness  of  heart  and  the  intrepidity  of  a  prophet,  Anselm, 
Abbot  of  Bee.     Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  who  was  establishing  a 

*  Palgrave,  ir.  421.     Liogtird,  ii.  01. 
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monastery^  invited  Anselm  to  England,  which  he  had  before 
visited  daring  the  life  of  his  friend  Lanfranc.  It  happened  that, 
during  Lent,  William,  who  was  at  Gloucester,  became  danger* 
ouslj  ill,  and  he  invited  Anselm  to  visit  him.  The  good  abbot 
did  not  neglect  this  opportunity  of  establishing  his  influence 
over  the  king's  mind,  and  obtained  promises  of  general  improve- 
ment in  the  administration  in  case  of  his  recovery.  And  to  the 
surprise  and  delight  of  all,  except,  as  we  are  assured,  of  the 
abbot  himself,  William  declared  that  he  would  no  longer  delay 
the  nomination  to  Canterbury,  and  that  the  holy  Anselm  should 
be  the  primate.  When  this  intelligence  was  made  known, 
with  directions  for  the  liberation  of  prisoners  and  forgiveness  of 
debts  due  to  the  crown,  there  was  general  rejoicing.  But,  too  soon 
for  his  subjects*  welfare,  William  recovered,  and  proved  the  same 
implacable  tyrant  of  the  forest*  He  speedily  cancelled  his 
promises  of  pardon,  and  ordered  captives  just  released  to  be  sent 
back  to  prison.  Anselm,  however,  continued  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  was  soon  in  warm  controversy  with  the  king. 
William's  wild  extravagance  rendered  him  always  poor  and  al- 
ways rapacious.  On  Anselm's  promotion  he  ofiFered  the  king  a  gift 
of  five  hundred  pounds,  but  William  refused  to  accept  what  he 
called  inadequate.  Anselm  then  distributed  the  money  among 
the  poor,  declining  to  double  the  sum  for  the  sake  of  the  royal 
favour.  ^  Anselm,'  says  Dr.  Milman,  *  the  monk,  the  philoso- 
pher, meek,  unoffending  in  his  manner,  was  as  high  and  reso- 
lute in  the  defence  of  the  rights  and  property  of  the  Church  as 
the  boldest  or  the  haughtiest.'^  At  this  time  two  competitors 
were  urging  their  claims  for  the  papacy.  Anselm  acknowledged 
Urban  II.  as  Pope.  But  William  forbade  his  subjects  to  admit 
the  pretensions  of  either  Urban  or  Clement  till  he  had  given  his 
decision.  A  great  council  of  bishops  and  nobles  was  assembled 
in  March,  1095,  at  Bockingham  Castle,  in  the  wilds  of  Derbyshire, 
at  which  the  bishops  counselled  Anselm  to  submit  to  the  king's 
will ;  but  Anselm  declared  that  he  could  not  renounce  obedience 
to  the  Pope,  to  whom  he  had  promised  allegiance.  Full  of  wrath 
at  this  resistance,  William  revoked  his  protection  from  Anselm, 
renounced  him  as  archbishop,  and  required  all  present  to  do  the 
same.  But  the  barons  were  the  first  to  refuse.  *  Anselm,'  said 
they,  *is  our  archbishop,  and  we  cannot  decline  his  magistracy.' 
The  bishops  hesitated;  those  who  renounced  Anselm  imme- 
diately received  marks  of  the  royal  favour.     A  truce,  however, 

1  Milman's  *  I^tin  Christianity,'  iii.  489.  According  to  Lingard,  Anselm  was 
reduced  to  such  poverty  by  the  exactions  made  by  Flambard,  that  the  expenbes  of  his 
household  were  paid  by  the  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's.— jLingard,  ii.  07. 
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took  place ;  a  legate  from  Borne  arrived  in  England,  and  at 
length  William,  bj  acknowledging  the  authority  of  Urban,  re- 
moved the  chief  cause  of  dissension.  He  continued,  however,  to 
show  ill-will  towards  the  archbishop,  and  on  returning  from  an 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  the  Welsh,  accused  Anselm  of 
having  contributed  fewer  and  worse  equipped  soldiers  than  his 
duty  demanded.  Finding  himself  continually  defied  by  the 
king  and  ill-supported  by  his  order,  Anselm  begged  permission 
to  go  to  JRome.  Twice  he  was  refused ;  he  pleaded  his  cause 
again  at  Winchester  before  the  great  council,  and  at  last 
obtained  the  king's  consent,  given  in  a  manner  tantamount  to 
sentence  of  exile.  He  might  depart  from  the  realm,  but  not 
carry  away  property.  Thereupon  Anselm  took  solemn  leave  of 
William,  and  desired  him  to  accept  his  blessing,  which  William 
did  not  indeed  reject,  but  bowed  his  head.  They  parted  and 
never  met  again.' 

It  was  the  era,  of  the  Crusades.  In  the  month  after 
Anselm's  departure.  Pope  Urban  summoned  a  great  council  to 
meet  at  Clermont,  in  the  centre  of  France,  and  urged  the  clergy 
and  barons  there  assembled  to  join  in  a  holy  war  for  ihe 
recovery  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Mahometans*  Tlie  spirit  of 
adventure  was  then  a  ruling  passion  in  Europe.  The  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  Holy  Land,  which  commenced  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  were  frequently  enjoined  by  the  clergy  as  penances 
for  offences  not  punishable  by  the  ordinary  law.  The  desire  of 
seeing  foreign  countries,  poverty  and  idleness,  continually  added 
to  the  floating  population,  which  only  needed  a  director  and  a 
plausible  pretext  to  go  forth.  But  after  the  Council  of  Clermont 
there  was  a  pause.  Although  Urban  had  succeeded  in  stirring 
up  zeal  for  the  great  undertaking,  money  was  wanting.  Some 
of  the  continental  barons  pillaged  villages  to  gain  supplies,  or 
exacted  money  from  their  serfs ;  others  sold  their  possessions. 
Among  the  latter  was  Duke  Eobert,  a  ruined  spendthrift,  who 
joined  in  the  cause  from  love  of  adventure,  and  had  nothing  on 
which  to  raise  money  excepting  Normandy.  He  offered  to  make 
over  the  duchy  to  King  William  for  five  years  for  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  marks,  and  the  proposal  was  joj'fully  accepted  by 
his  brother.  Robert  was  distinguished  among  the  Crusaders  by 
his  bravery,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  July,  1099,  when  the  dreadful  massacre  of  peaceable 
and  unoffending  inhabitants  left  a  deep  stain  on  the  character 

*  Palgravp,  ir.  219.  AnBelm  left  England  in  October,  1095.  Lingard  calls 
Urban  the  lawftil  Pope.  The  ant i -pope,  Clement,  was  acknowledged  by  the  Gorman 
Churches. 
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of  those  engaged  in  what  was  termed  a  holy  war.* '  It  appeared 
probable  that  the  duke  might  not  survive  the  perils  of  the 
Cnisade,  and  William  resolved  to  conciliate  the  barons  of  Nor- 
mandy by  some  exercise  of  justice.  But  Robert  escaped  the 
dangers  of  the  war,  married  Sibylla,  a  beautiful  princess  of 
Norman  race  from  Apulia ;  and  it  was  reported  in  the  spring 
of  1100  that  he  was  on  his  way  back  to  Normandy  with  his 
bride.  But  while  he  yet  dallied  on  the  way,  William  came 
to  his  death  in  the  very  place  which  beyond  all  others  he 
had  marked  with  desolation  and  cruelty.  On  August  1, 
the  king  assembled  a  jovial  party  to  hunt  with  him  in  the 
New  Forest.  Some  forebodings  of  danger  alarmed  the  cour- 
tiers, and  the  king  deferred  his  sport  till  the  afternoon.  But 
after  partaking  largely  of  good  cheer  he  set  off  to  hunt,  pro- 
ceeding through  the  forest  by  a  path  apart  from  that  followed 
by  his  friends.  His  track  was  unknown  till  he  was  discovered 
by  two  of  the  company  stretched  on  the  ground  expiring,  and 
pierced  by  a  Norman  arrow.  The  knights  left  the  forest  in 
haste,  eager  to  spread  the  news  or  to  overtake  the  assassin  who 
had  aimed  the  fatal  shafb. 

A  rumour  prevailed  that  Walter  Tyrrell  had  slain  the  king, 
and  Tyrrell  fled  for  his  life.  Ba£9ing  his  pursuers,  he  escaped  to 
France;  and  although  connected  with  an  English  family  of  dis- 
tinction, and  steadily  maintaining  his  innocence  of  the  charge,  he 
never  ventured  to  return.  Prince  Henry,  who  was  one  of  the 
hunting  party,  rode  quickly  to  Winchester,  where  was  the  royal 
treasury.  But  another  was  there  before  him,  and  he  found 
William  de  Breteuil  already  guarding  treasures  which  he  held  as 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  Henry  demanded  the 
k€;ys,  declaring  himself  the  lawful  heir,  but  William  forbade  his 
entrance,  alleging  that,  according  to  treaty,  the  kingdom  was 
the  inheritance  of  Bobert.  *  We  are  all,'  exclaimed  William 
de  Breteuil,  *  Bobert's  homagers.  Ton,  my  lord  Henry,  owe  him 
allegiance,  and  his  absence  renders  our  duty  a  stronger  obli- 
gation.' Had  Bobert  been  present,  or  re-established  in  the 
dukedom  of  Normandy,  his  claim  might  possibly  have  been  lis- 
tened to.  But  when  Henry,  drawing  his  sword,  appealed  to 
the  people,  the  men  of  Winchester  immediately  supported  him. 
He  only  of  the  sons  of  the  Conqueror  had  been  born  in  England, 
the  son  of  a  crowned  sovereign,  and  English  was  his  native 
language.  This  scene  took  place,  as  we  are  informed,  before  a 
common  charcoal-burner's  cart  arrived  in  Winchester,  bringing 
the  lifeless  remains  of  the  late  dreaded  king.    A  king  whose  life 

«  Palgrave,  iv.  601. 
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was  so  wicked,  and  who  had  borne  snch  enmity  to  the  Church, 
was  scarcely  thought  worthy  of  interment  in  consecrated 
ground.  A  grave  was  prepared  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral, 
but  no  funeral  obsequies  were  performed ;  no  bells  tolled  for  one 
who  had  derided  the  forms  of  religion ;  and  no  inscription  was 
raised  to  honour  the  king  whom,  when  living,  none  of  his  sub- 
jects dared  to  treat  with  contempt*' 

By  his  occasional  liberality,  his  activity,  and  condescension, 
William  might  have  easily  gained  popularity,  had  not  his  fre- 
quent cruelties  excited  general  indignation.  The  buildings 
which  he  erected,  and  paid  for  out  of  taxes  wrung  from  the 
people,  were  nevertheless  the  ornament  of  the  age.  I^e  completed 
the  White  Tower  begun  by  his  father,  repaired  London  Bridge  at 
great  cost,  and  erected  our  noble  Westminster  Hall.  The 
palace  of  Westminster  was  to  be  *  royalty's  peculiar  home.* 
There  was  the  king's  court  where  justice  was  principally  ad- 
ministered.* 

But  a  great  part  of  England,  devoted  to  the  royal  forests, 
was  inaccessible  to  the  officers  of  the  law.  We  read  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  that  when  William  travelled  across  the 
country  towards  the  coast,  and  waited  for  a  fair  wind  before  em- 
barking for  Normandy,  his  troops  committed  as  much  devas- 
tation as  an  invading  army  might  have  done.  In  the  year  of 
his  death  the  sufferings  of  the  people  had  been  increased  by 
inclement  seasons,  but  for  nothing  ^  did  William  Bufus  care. 
He  scorned  the  people  who  were  dulled  by  misery.* 

*  Palgrave,  iv.  687  ;  and  Lingard,  ii.  102. 

*  Palgrave,  p.  6o6. 
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CHAPTEE    Vn. 

HEKBY  I. 
A.D.    1100-1135. 

On  Sunday,  August  5,  Henjy  was  presented  to   the  people 
assembled  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  crowned  according  to 
the  ancient  usage.     He  declared  that  he  owed  his  crown  to  the 
choice  of  the  people,  and  promised  many  benefits  to  his  subjects 
in  a  Charter  of  Liberties,  a  copy  of  which,  sealed  with  the 
king's  seal,  was  given  to  every  sheriff,  to  be  deposited  in  the 
treasury  of  an  abbey.     By  this  he  restored  the  ancient  immuni- 
ties of  the  Church,  promised  not  to  interfere  in  the  marriages 
of  the  nobility,  and  pledged  himself  to  rule  according  to  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  as  amended  by  his  father.     He 
also  conferred  a  very  beneficial  charter  upon  the  citizens  of 
London,  and  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  people  by  imprison- 
ing riambard,  the  obnoxious  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  recalling 
Anselm   to    Canterbury.      On  November   11,  Henry  married 
Edith,  afterwards  called  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  late  Malcolm 
and  Margaret,  of  Scotland ;  a  union  which  strengthened  his 
hereditary  title,  as    she    was   descended  from  the  old  Saxon 
kings,  and  which  gave  the  greatest  joy  to  the  English  portion 
of  the  nation  now  hopeless  of  escape  from  the  Norman  rale. 
The    Normans    and  English  were   now  finding,   in   spite   of 
their  different  language,  that  they  were  of  the  same  race,  and 
began  to  look  upon  one  another  with  increased  respect.     The 
marriage  was  solemnised  by  Anselm,  and  Matilda,  the  daughter 
of  the  sainted  Queen  Margaret,  became  so  much  beloved  by  the 
people,  that  they  called   her  Maude  the   Good.^     Flambard 
having  escaped  from  the  Tower,  joined  Duke  Robert,  who  had 
returned  to  Normandy   about  a  month  after  the    death   of 
William,  and  who,  although  occupied  for  the  present  by  plea- 
sure, was  easily  induced  to  claim  the  English  crown. 

>  Lingard,  ii.  129.    Burton's  *  History  of  Scotland/ i.  420. 
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At  Whitsuntide,  when  Henry  held  his  court,  he  renewed  the 
charter,  and  swore  in  the  presence  of  Anselm  to  fulfil  all  his 
promises.  The  English  army  was  collected  at  Pevensey  when 
Robert  landed  at  Portsmouth.  Some  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
barons  were  favourable  to  Robert's  pretensions ;  but  the  English 
were  faithful  to  Henry,  and  by  Anselm's  influence  a  reconcilia- 
tion took  place.  The  brothers  met  in  an  open  space  between 
their  armies  and  embraced. 

Robert  renounced  all  immediate  claim  to  the  English  crown, 
on  condition  of  receiving  a  pension  of  three  thousand  marks, 
and  possession  of  all  the  castles  held  by  Henry  in  Normandy, 
with  one  single  exception.*  Both  princes  promised  to  continue 
in  amity,  and  to  unite  in  punishing  each  other's  enemies, 
agreeing  that  if  either  of  them  should  die  vnthout  a  direct 
heir,  the  survivor  should  succeed  to  his  possessions. 

Twelve  barons  on  each  side  pledged  themselves  to  maintain 
the  observance  of  these  articles.     Henry  now  desired  by  every 
means  to  lessen  the  influence  of  those  powerful  barons  whose 
strength  was  so  frequently  used  for  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
tranquillity.     The  most  powerful  of  these  petty  despots  was 
Robert  de  Belesme,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,   whose  cruelty  has 
been  described  as  nearly  unexampled.      Charges  sufficient  to 
justify  the  issue   of  a  summons  were  soon  brought  forward. 
Belesme  was  ordered  to  appear  before  the  king's  court,  but 
obtaining    permission    to    consult    his    friends,   according  to 
custom,  the  earl  fled  to  his  district,  and,  assembling  his  fol- 
lowers, bade  defiance  to  the  king.     Henry  began  the  contest 
with  his  powerful  vassal  by  besieging  his  castle  of  Arundel, 
which  did  not  surrender  tiU  the  siege  had  lasted  three  months. 
And  when  he  approached  Bridgenorth,  on  the  Severn,  where 
Belesme  had  a  garrison  of  seven  hundred  men,  some  Anglo- 
Norman  barons  tried  to  prevent  further  hostilities,  but   the 
English  urged  the  king  to  persevere.     The  townsmen  at  length 
opened  the  gates,  but  Shrewsbury  was  still  held  by  Belesme, 
and  the  road  thither  from  Bridgenorth  was  through  a  narrow 
defile  between  hills  covered  with  wood  and  lined  by  the  earFs 
archers.     Having  ordered  the  trees  to  be  felled,  Henry  marched 
on  to  Shrewsbury,  and  Belesme,  in  despair,  came  forth,  bearing 
the  keys  of  the  town,  to  surrender  at  discretion.     Henry  did 
not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  pass  a  capital  sentence  upon 
a  nobleman.     He  granted  Belesme  his  life  on  condition  that  he 
would  quit  the  kingdom  and  engage  never  to  return  without 
receiving  permission ;  and  Belesme  went  to  Normandy,  where 

*  The  castle  of  Doinfrout. — Lingiird,  ii.  111. 
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he  possessed  thirty-four  castles.  Accordmg  to  the  treaty 
between  the  king  and  the  duke,  the  enemy  of  the  one  was  to 
be  considered  the  enemy  of  both ;  but  Eobert,  although  he  had 
attacked  part  of  Belesme's  estates,  did  not  refuse  the  banished 
earl  his  sympathy,  and  thus  provoked  fresh  hostilities  from  the 
King  of  England.  Eobert  governed  Normandy  ill,  and  Henry, 
always  on  the  watch  for  a  pretext  to  obtain  the  advantage,  now 
declared  himself  the  protector  of  the  duchy.  Both  brothers 
prepared  for  war.  Eobert's  fate  was  at  length  decided  before 
the  walls  of  Tenchebrai,  in  the  year  1106,  when  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Henry,  with  Edgar  the  Etheling  and  four  hundred 
knights.  Edgar's  inoffensive  character  secured  him  from  ill- 
treatment  ;  he  was  also  the  uncle  of  Queen  Matilda.  Flam- 
bard  and  Belesme  were  allowed  by  Henry  to  retain  a  portion  of 
their  estates,  but  Eobert  was  deprived  both  of  his  dukedom  and 
his  liberty.  He  was  sent  to  England,  where,  according  to 
report,  he  remained  a  prisoner,  first  at  Devizes  and  then  in 
Cardiff  Castle,  until  his  death,  nearly  thirty  years  after  his 
capture.^  Scarcely  anything  more  is  known  of  this  unfortunate 
duke ;  but  his  son  William,  a  boy  of  five  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  capture,  was  befriended  by  the  King  of  Prance,  the 
Earl  of  Flanders,  and  all  the  nobles  hostile  to  Henry.  Warfare 
lasted  for  several  years,  and  on  one  occasion  the  Kings  of 
France  and  England  had  a  fierce  encounter  near  Noyon.  Henry 
must  have  been  killed  had  not  his  helmet  been  of  proof  metal, 
and  the  horse  of  the  King  of  France  was  killed  under  him. 

Such  desperate  courage  and  recklessness  of  danger  were 
encouraged  by  the  exercises  of  chivalry. 

The  Pope,  however,  at  length  interposed  to  end  hostilities. 

King  Louis  appeared  with  the  son  of  Eobert  at  the  council 
of  Eheims,  and  made  a  speech,  accusing  Henry  of  cruelty  and 
injustice,  to  which  the  Archbishop  of  Eouen  replied  on  Henry's 
behalf.  The  Pope  appealed  personally  to  Henry,  and  the  King 
of  England  justified  his  conduct,  declaring  that  Eobert  lost 
Normandy  through  his  own  misgovernment,  and  that,  far  from 
living  in  bondage,  he  dwelt  in  a  royal  castle  and  was  treated 
like  a  prince  who  had  retired  from  government.^  For  his 
nephew  William,  Henry  declared  his  affection,  and  that  he 
would  gladly  have  educated  him  with  his  own  son.  A  treaty  of 
peace  was   concluded.     Henry  obtained   Normandy,  and   the 

>  Abont  ten  years  afterwards  Henry  again  arrested  Beleume,  and  confined  him  in 
Wareham  Castle  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

*  Lingard,  ii.  121.    It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  this  statement  was 
txne.    Boberti  howaTor,  diod  in  confinement  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
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King  of  France  accepted  the  homage  of  Henry's  son,   also 
named  William. 

Henry  now  prepared  to  return  to  England,  from  which  he 
had  been  absent  four  years.     He  was  at  Barfieur  with  his  son 
and  a  large  retinue,  when  he  was  entreated  by  a  Norman 
named  Fitz-Stephen  to  make  the  passage  in  his  ship,  saying 
that  his  own  father  had  conducted  the  vessel  which   carried 
William  the  Conqueror  to  Hastings.     Henry  had  abeady  agreed 
to  cross  the  Channel  in  another  ship,  but  consented  to  trust  his 
son  and  other  treasures  to  Fitz-Stephen's  care.     Henry  em- 
barked at  sunset,  and  a  little  later  Fitz-Stephen  started,  with 
mariners  excited  by  wine  and  revelry;  and  in  their  eagerness 
to  overtake  the  king's  ship,  the  vessel  crossed  a  dangerous 
part  of  the  Channel  and  was  driven  upon  a  rock.     The  prince 
was  lowered  into  a  boat,  and  might  have  escaped,  had  not  he 
heard  the  cries  of  his  half-sister,  and  returned  for  her,  upon 
which  the  boat  sank  from  the  multitude  who  crowded  into  it. 
The  vessel  went  down  with  three  hundred  persons ;  only  one 
man  was  saved,  Fitz-Stephen  preferring  death  when  he  found 
that  the  prince  had  perished.     Henry  having  arrived  safe  at 
Southampton,  was  anxious  for  news,  which  none  of  the  courtiers 
dared  to  reveal,  till  a  young  page  threw  himself  weeping  at  his 
feet  and  told  the  sad  tale.     It  is  said  that  Henry  never  smiled 
again  after  this  heavy  sorrow.     Queen  Matilda  had   died  two 
years  previously,  and  the  king's  only  legitimate  heir  was  his 
daughter  Matilda,  who  had  married  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  was  a  widow.     The  prospect  of  a  female  reign  was  un- 
popular in  England,  and  the  general  wish  inclined  in  favour  of 
Robert's  son ;  but  Henry  resolved  to  maintain  his  daughter's 
claim,  and  viewed  the  pretensions  of  his  nephew  with  much 
jealousy,  till  the  life  of  that  young  prince  was  ended  in  1127 
by  a  wound  received  in  battle. 

Matilda,  or,  as  she  was  generally  termed,  Maude,  was  un- 
willing to  leave  Germany  upon  the  chance  of  a  doubtful 
succession,  but  submitted  to  her  father's  will,  and  was  met,  on 
her  arrival  in  England,  by  her  uncle.  King  David  of  Scotland. 

A  general  assembly  was  held  in  December,  1126,  at 
Windsor,  which  was  attended  by  King  David  and  by  *  all  the 
head  men  of  England,  both  clergy  ^nd  laity.'  *  Before  them 
Henry  explained  his  daughter's  claim,  she  being  descended  on 
her  mother's  side  from  Cerdic  and  Egbert,  and  also  a  grand- 
daughter of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  king's  influence 
secured  general  acquiescence,  and  after  King  David,  Stephen, 

'   Sazou  Chronicle. 
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Earl  of  Boulogne,  nephew  of  Henry,  claimed  the  first  phtee  in 
swearing  allegiance.^  Fnlk,  Earl  of  Anjon,  had  joined  the 
crusade,  leaving  his  French  dominions  to  his  young  son 
Geoffrey,  who  was  called  Plantagenet,  from  the  plant  *  genet '  or 
*  genista,'  which  he  commonly  wore  on  his  helmet  instead  of 
a  plume.  Henry  had  been  so  much  pleased  with  the  noble 
appearance  of  this  young  earl,  that  he  wished  to  become  his 
patron,  and  gave  him  his  first  horse  and  suit  of  mail  at  Bouen 
when  he  was  knighted.  He  now  hoped  to  strengthen  his 
daughter's  cause  by  marrying  her  to  Geoffrey,  which  he 
arranged  without  consulting  his  barons,  according  to  custom, 
and  with  little  consideration  of  the  parties  themselves.  *  How- 
beit,'  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  *  the  marriage  displeased  both 
the  French  and  the  English.' 

Matilda  was  several  years  older  than  Geoffrey,  and  their  want 
of  concord  proved  a  continual  source  of  disquietude  to  the  king. 
Henry  was  Ulso  for  several  years  involved  in  disputes  with  his 
clergy  and  the  see  of  Rome  respecting  investiture,  or  the  right 
of  nominating  bishops.  According  to  ancient  usage,  English 
bishops  were  elected  by  the  Witan  *  on  the  testimony  of  the 
clergy  and  people.' 

As  the  feudal  power  increased,  the  crown  extended  its  pre- 
tensions, and  each  new  bishop  or  abbot,  like  a  knight  or  baron, 
was  summoned  to  do  homage  to  the  king  as  his  superior. 

The  claim  which  William  the  Conqueror  made  for  power 
over  the  Church  was  met  by  opposing  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
famous  Pope  Hildebrand,  Gregory  VII.,  who  wished  that  every 
bishop  should  consider  himself  the  liegeman  of  the  Pope  and 
of  no  other  sovereign.  Kings  were  naturally  averse  to  sur- 
render their  accustomed  privilege,  and  many  of  their  prelates 
sided  with  them.  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  sup- 
ported the  papal  views,  undertook  a  journey  to  Rome  to  nego- 
tiate the  matter,  remaining  consequently  for  some  time  under 
Henry's  displeasure. 

At  length,  by  a  compromise,  it  was  agreed  that  Henry 
might  continue  to  nominate  the  heads  of  the  Church,  he  pro- 
mising not  to  make  use  of  the  revenues  of  vacant  bishoprics, 
which  engagement,  however,  he  frequently  violated.^  The 
Saxon  Chronicle  relates  that  on  the  death  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1123,  the  king 

'  DsTid  did  homage  as  Earl  of  Hiintingdon,  which  title  ho  appears  to  hare 
acquired  by  his  marriago  with  the  heiress  of  Wultheofi  Earl  of  Northumberland  and 
Hiintiogd(m.^'Burton*8  '  History  of  Scotland,'  p.  43. 

*  Lingard,  ii.  118. 
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summoned  all  his  bishops  and  thanes  to  his  Witan  at  Glou- 
cester, authorising  them  to  choose  whomsoever  they  would  to  be 
primate,  and  declaring  that  he  would  confirm  their  choice.  But 
a  contest  ensued  between  the  bishops  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  was  at  the  same  time  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lord  Treasurer,  ^  and  swayed  all 
England '  on  the  one  part,  and  the  prior  and  monks  of  Can- 
terbury on  the  other.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  prevailed,  and  a 
clergyman  of  St.  Osythe,  in  Essex,  was  chosen  and  nominated 
by  the  king.  But  the  clergy  of  Canterbury  remonstrated 
against  the  appointment,  and  many  of  the  earls  refused  to 
acknowledge  him. 

After  consecration,  the  new  archbishop  proceeded  to  Rome  for 
the  pall,  but  the  Pope  at  first  refused  to  see  one  who  had  been 
elected  in  opposition  to  the  monks  of  Canterbury.    *  But  that,' 
writes  the  old  chronicler,  *  which  overcometh  all  the  world, 
namely,  gold  and  silver,  overcame  Bome  also,  and  the  Pope  relen- 
ted and  gave  him  his  pall,  and  the  archbishop  swore  obedience  to 
him  in  all  things.'  ^     The  severity  with  which  Henry  punished 
crime  spread  great  terror  among  the  people,  who  believed  him,  it 
is  said,  to  be  the  *Lion  of  Justice'  foretold  by  the  impostor  Merlin. 
The  Saxon  chronicler  describes  a  Witenagemot  held  in  Leices- 
tershire in  the  year  1124,  when  forty-four  thieves  were  hanged, 
more  than  had  ever  been  executed  before  at  one  time,  and  six 
men,  according  to  the  barbarous  vengeance  of  that  age,  were 
deprived  of  sight.     *  God  seeth,'  says  the  writer,  *  that  the  mise- 
rable people  is  oppressed  with  all  unrighteousness :  first,  men 
are  deprived  of  their  property,  and  then  they  are  slain.     Pull 
heavy  a  year  was  this ;  he  who  had  any  property  was  bereaved 
of  it  by  heavy  taxes  and  assessments,  and  he  who  had  none 
starved  with  hunger.'   The  right  of  coining  money  had  for  some 
time  been    allowed  to  different   persons  who   paid  the  king 
largely  for  the  privilege,  and  the  coin  was  in  consequence  de- 
based ;  while  the  coiners,  who  amassed  great  wealth,  screened 
themselves  from  punishment  by  making  presents  to  the  king. 
This  was  one  of  the  great  evils   of  which  Henry  promised  re- 
dress by  the  charter  granted  at  his  accession. 

In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign  the  abuse  had  become  so 
general  that  hardly  one  penny  in  twelve  would  pass  at  the  market. 
The  pence  were  of  silver,  and  bore  the  stamp  of  a  cross  dividing 
them  easily  into  halves  and  quarters,  so  that  they  were  sometimes 
cut  into  half-pennies  and  farthings.    At  length  the  king  caused 

>  Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  491.    See  St.  Gileses  note  on  the  boldness  of  this  remark. 
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all  the  coiners  to  be  siunmoned  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
at  Winchester,  to  be  examined  bj  the  High  Treasurer,  the  Bishop 
of  Salisburj.  When  found  guilty,  they  immediately  suffered  the 
cruel  punishment  of  the  amputation  of  the  right  hand ;  and  .of 
more  than  fifty  thus  summoned,  only  four  escaped  this  punish- 
ment. 

The  custom  of  Purveyance,  that  is  for  the  king's  retinue  to 
seize  the  goods  of  the  people  without  payment,  was  foremost 
among  grievances. 

*  Wherever  the  king  went,'  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  '  his 
train  fell  to  plundering  his  wretched  people,  and  withal  there 
was  much  burning  and  manslaughter.'  These  offences,  after 
long  connivance,  were  at  length  brought  to  judgment  by  order 
of  Henry,  who  is  said  to  have  been  startled  at  the  solitude 
of  the  country  through  which  he  travelled,  and  those  found 
most  guiliy  of  these  exactions  suffered  punishment.  A  greater 
approach  to  order  and  justice  was  made  in  this  reign  compared 
with  the  preceding,  but  taxes  were  wrung  from  the  people  in 
the  most  rapacious  manner.  The  year  1110,  for  instance,  is 
marked  in  the  Chronicle  as  *  a  year  of  much  distress  from  the 
taxes  which  the  king  raised  for  his  daughter's  dowry ; '  indeed, 
whenever  he  wanted  money,  it  was  exacted  by  force  from  the 
reluctant  grasp  of  his  subjects. 

Henry  carried  his  troops  farther  into  Wales  than  his  prede- 
cessors had  done,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  the  refractory 
natives  of  that  country  to  submission.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
reign  a  large  number  of  emigrants  arrived  in  England  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  homes  by  an  inundation  of  the  Bhine, 
and  Henry  allotted  to  them  the  town  of  Haverfordwest  and  a 
district  in  Pembrokeshire.  They  were  an  industrious  people, 
who  pursued  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  well  as  the  manufac- 
ture of  cloth,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  English  kings,  to 
whom  they  were  always  faithful,  they  defeated  every  attempt 
of  the  Welsh  princes  to  expel  them.  The  district  to  the  west 
of  the  river  Cleddy,  in  South  Wales,  in  which  these  emigrants 
settled,  has  been  called  ^  Little  England  beyond  Wales.'  Travel- 
lers have  frequently  of  late  years  expressed  surprise  at  finding  in 
so  remote  a  district  people  who  spoke  English  and  did  not  call 
themselves  Welshmen.*  In  the  year  1122,  Henry  spent  his 
Christmas  at  Norwich,  in  the  castle  belonging  to  Bigod,  Earl  of 

»  Lingard,    ii.  146;    and    *  Pembrokeshire,'  in    'Penny    Cyclopedia.'      Thierry 
deflcribeii  these  *  Flemings/  as  they  have  been  called,  as  men  of  arms  who  had  been 
in  the  pay  of  Henry.    According  to  him,  Richard,  the  Norman  Count  d*Eu,  settled  in 
Pembrokeshire  by  force  of  arms  in  this  reign,  and  received  the  surname  Strongbow 
—Thierry,  ii.  207. 
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Norfolk,  and  conferred  on  that  city  its  first  charter,  placing  it 
under  the  separate  jurisdiction  of  its  own  magistrates,  with 
privileges  similar  to  those  of  the  citizens  of  London.  The  en- 
terprising Flemings  had  for  some  time  resorted  to  Norwich  to 
purchase  English  wool,  and  soon  after  the  grant  of  this  charter 
they  began  to  settle  in  the  city,  introducing  the  radiments  of 
that  worsted  manufacture  which  afterwards  became  a  flourishing 
trade.  ^ 

After  the  death  of  the  good  Queen  Maude,  Henry  married 
Adelaide,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Louvain,  the  ex-empress 
remaining    the    direct  heir  of   the   monarchy.     The    Saxon 
Chronicle  frequently  refers  to  the  superstitious  fear  with  which 
in  the  twelfth  century  men  looked  upon  all  natural  phenomena. 
In  the  year  1135  King  Henry  went  over  sea  to  Normandy,  on 
August  1.     The  voyage  was  a  long  one.    '  On  the  second  day,  as 
the  king  lay  asleep  in  the  ship,  the  day  was  darkened  so  that  the 
sun  appeared  like  a  moon  three  days  old,  with  the  stars  shining 
at  midday.*    A  great  fear  seized  all  the  royal  attendants  who 
witnessed  this  eclipse  of  the  sun,  ^  that  some  great  calamity 
might  fall  on  them.  And  so  it  was,  for  the  same  year  the  king 
died  in  Normandy  on  the  day  after  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew.* 
He  died  from  an  attack  of  fever  which  followed  the  exertion  of 
hunting,  though  his  death  has  been  also  ascribed  to  over-indul- 
gence in  eating  lampreys.     His  remains  were  brought  to  Eng- 
land and  interred  in  the  abbey  which  he  had  foimded  at  Beading. 
At  this  period  all  learned  books  were  written  in  Latin,  and  those 
who  studied  philosophy  or  science  read  only  those  works  which 
had  survived  the  wreck  of  the  Boman  Empire.     But  the  rich 
and  powerful  among  the  nobility,  and  the  ladies,  understood  no 
language  but  the  Gallo-Norman,  generally  introduced  after  the 
conquest,  and  knowledge  of  which  was  a  passport  to  office.^    To 
please  the  court  and  the  highborn,   a  new  race  of  versifiers 
arose  who  wrote  or  recited  in  the  Gallo-Norman  tongue,  and 
these  poets  were  encouraged  by  both  the  queens,  Matilda  and 
Alice.     The  barbarous  treatment  which  Henry  inflicted  on  an 
unfortunate  poet  shows  that,  although  he  had  been  sumamed 
'  Beauclerk,'  and  was  not  ignorant  of  learning,  the  king^s  heart 
was  unsoftened  by  humanity.     Luke  de  Barr6,  a  poet  who  had 

3  See  remarkfl  in  Stark's  *  Biveni  of  Korfolk,'  and  Hallam*8  '  Middle  Ages,'  ii. 
383.  When  the  Flemings*  settled  in  Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Henrj, 
there  were  already  '  several  guilds  of  weavers.' 

'  Queen  Matilda,  who  had  heen  educated  in  a  convent,  appears  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  learned  languages  as  well  as  with  church  music.  —  PearsoD, 
p.  306. 
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fonght  against  Henry  in  the  last  war,  was  sentenced  to  lose  his 
eyes.  Charles  the  G^d,  Earl  of  Flanders,  who  was  present,  re- 
monstrated against  this  punishment,  sajdng  that  it  was  against 
the  nsage  of  civilised  nations  thus  severely  to  punish  a  knight 
who  had  drawn  his  sword  at  the  bidding  of  his  lord.  But 
Henry  refused  to  pardon  one  who  unhappily  had  irritated  him 
by  his  pen  far  more  than  by  his  sword.  *  He  has  made  me,' 
said  the  king,  '  the  subject  of  satire,  and  has  held  me  up  in  his 
poems  to  the  derision  of  my  enemies.'  The  mandate  was  exe- 
cuted, and  the  wretched  troubadour  in  his  agony  broke  from  his 
tormentors  and  dashed  out  his  brains  against  the  wall.^ 

Tip  to  this  time  it  had  not  been  unusual  for  the  clergy  to 
marry,  although  synods  had  continually  urged  them  to  live  a 
single  life.  Henry  exacted  fines  from  those  who  thus  exposed 
themselves  to  censure,  and  many  clergymen  were  treated  in 
consequence  with  great  rigour.  On  one  occasion,  two  hundred 
of  tiie  clergy,  clad  in  the  dress  of  their  orders,  met  the  king  in 
London,  appealing  to  his  compassion,  but  he  turned  away  with 
insulting  derision,  and  the  queen,  whose  intercession  they  im- 
plored, dared  not  interfere. 

At  this  time  the  best  physicians  were  found  among  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  and  many  Englishmen  resorted  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ebro  for  the  instructions  of  Arabian  philosophers.  After 
the  return  of  the  Crusaders  from  the  East,  more  architectural 
decoration  was  introduced,  examples  of  which,  with  figures 
carved  in  bas-relief,  are  seen  in  Worcester  Cathedral  and  the 
cloisters  at  Westminster.  Eoch  ester  Cathedral  was  built  in 
Henry's  reign.^ 

Although  the  greater  number  of  men  were  very  ignorant, 
some,  animated  by  an  ardent  desire  for  learning,  undertook  long 
journeys  in  quest  of  knowledge.  The  establishment  of  Cam- 
bridge University  is  ascribed  to  Joffrid,  Abbot  ofCrowland,  who 
prepared  a  large  barn  as  a  hall  for  the  scholars,  and  brought 
teachers  from  France,  where  he  had  been  educated.'  Tales  of 
enchantment  and  knight-errantry  were  the  favourite  reading  of 
the  highborn  ;  and  Greoflfrey  of  Monmouth  embellished  his  his- 
tory of  Britain  with  fictions  about  Arthur  and  his  knights  and 
a  story  of  King  Lear,  on  which  Shakspeare  has  founded  his 
play.  Henry  added  a  menagerie  of  wild  beasts  to  the  royal 
park  at  Woodstock,  where  lions,  leopards,  and  camels  were  be- 
held with  wonder. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  a  period  of  rapine  and  confusion 

'  Lingard  quotes  from  *  Orderic,'  ii.  148.  '  Flaxman. 

'  Lingard,  ii.  153.    This  was  in  the  year  1110. 
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ensued.  'Soon,'  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  '  did  this  land  fall 
into  trouble,  for  every  man  began  to  rob  his  neighbour  as  he 
might.'  Before  law  was  well  established,  a  state  of  misrule 
commonly  followed  the  death  of  a  sovereign.  Men  fancied  that 
when  the  throne  was  vacant,  no  punishment  could  be  enforced 
for  violation  of  *  the  king's  peace,'  and  justice  was  suspended. 

Henry  had  increased  the  number  of  the  royal  forests,  in 
direct  violation  of  his  promises,  and  guarded  them  by  the  most 
rigorous  laws.  Even  his  barons  were  forbidden  to  hunt  except 
by  his  permission.  The  general  desire  after  his  death  was  to 
enjoy  an  amusement  which  had  been  so  jealously  forbidden. 
'The  whole  country,'  says  a  contemporary  writer,  *had  been 
covered  with  beasts  of  chase,  which  now  disappeared  as  it  were 
by  miracle.  While  Henry  lived  you  might  have  seen  herds  of 
a  thousand  together ;  within  a  few  days  after  his  death  you 
could  not  discover  two  herd  of  deer  in  tiie  whole  forest.'^ 

A  short  time  before  his  death  Henry,  in  the  presence  of 
several  noblemen,  pronounced  his  will,  leaving  all  his  lands  on 
both  sides  of  the  sea  to  his  daughter  Matilda  and  her  heirs  for 
ever,  and  desiring  that,  after  payment  of  all  debts  and  obli- 
gations, the  remainder  of  his  effects  should  be  given  to  the 
poor. 

*  Lingarcl  ii.  357. 
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Henbt's  eflforts  to  establish  the  claim  of  his  daughter  Ma- 
tilda proved  that  he  must  have  been  well  aware  of  the  dislike 
with  which  the  reig^  of  a  queen  would  be  regarded  by  Norman 
barons.^  Among  the  peers  who  in  obedience  to  Henry's  will 
had  promised  allegiance  to  Matilda,  a  foremost  place  was  held 
by  Stephen,  Earl  of  Blois  and  Boulogne,  who  was  expected  to 
prove  the  chief  supporter  of  her  throne.  Immediately  after  the 
king's  death,  however,  he  landed  in  England  to  try  his  chance 
of  obtaining  the  crown  while  Matilda  was  still  on  the  Continent. 
The  townsmen  of  Dover  and  Canterbury  declined  to  admit 
him  within  their  walls ;  but  the  citizens  of  London  were  eager 
to  proclaim  him  king,  and  his  coronation  took  place  on  De- 
cember 22,  although  neither  the  prelates  nor  barons  of  the 
realm  had,  with  few  exceptions,  approved  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  The  scruples  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
officiated,  were  removed  by  the  bold  assertion  of  Hugh  Bigod, 
steward  of  the  royal  household,  that  Henry  had  on  his  death- 
bed expressed  his  wish  that  Stephen  should  succeed  him.  To 
those  averse  to  a  female  reign  the  pretensions  of  Stephen  were 
irresistible.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, consequently  he  was  a  nephew  of  the  late  king,  and 
by  his  marriage  to  Matilda,  the  niece  of  Henry's  popular  queen, 
the  heiress  of  Boulogne,  he  had  acquired  that  earldom.  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester  was  his  younger  brother,  which  caused 
that  city  to  declare  in  his  favour,  and  his  bravery  and  general 
courtesy  had  made  him  the  most  popular  nobleman  in  England. 

'  *  The  barons/  says  LiDgard,  '  rcTolted  from  the  idea  of  a  female  reign,  a  species 
of  goremment  new  in  the  annals  both  of  Sngland  and  Normandy'  (vol.  ii.  130). 
See  also  'Middle  Ages/  ii.  126,  where  Hallam  expresses  his  doubt  whether  a  female 
monarch  was  ever  approved  in  the  early  periods  of  our  history. 
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He  solemnly  promised  not  to  keep  vacant  bishoprics  for  his  own 
profit,  or  to  interfere  with  either  clergy  or  laymen  in  their 
forest  rights.  He  rewarded  his  adherents  liberally  from  the 
royal  treasury,  and  the  nation  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  his 
sovereignty ;  even  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  Matilda's  half- 
brother  and  chief  adviser,  attending  his  court.  One  of  Stephen's 
first  public  acts  was  to  appear  as  chief  mourner  at  Henry's 
funeral  at  Beading.  He  then  convened  a  large  assembly  of  pre- 
lates and  barons  at  Oxford,  where  he  renewed  his  promises  of 
ruling  with  justice  and  lenity ;  and  the  bishops  on  their  side 
repeated  their  vows  of  allegiance,  now  sanctioned  by  the 
Pope,  adding,  however,  the  condition,  not  unusual  among 
Anglo-Saxons,  that  faith  be  kept  as  long  as  the  king  maintain 
his  engagements.^  While  Stephen  was  unopposed  in  England 
the  ex-empress  and  Geoffrey  entered  Normandy,  but  were  driven 
back  into  their  own  territories  by  the  Normans  in  consequence 
of  the  excesses  committed  by  their  Angevin  followers.  In  Eng- 
land, the  first  who  drew  his  sword  on  behalf  of  Matilda  was  her 
uncle.  King  David,  who  probably  thought  that  out  of  these 
divisions  Scotland  might  hope  to  gain  an  additional  province. 
Stephen  advanced  as  far  as  Durham  with  a  large  army,  and 
peace  was  speedily  arranged  by  his  admitting  Prince  Henry  of 
Scotland  to  be  his  liegeman  for  Carlisle,  Doncaster,  and  Hun- 
tingdon. This  peace  only  lasted  two  years,  being  broken  by 
David,  who  crossed  the  border  in  the  year  1138,  urged  on  by  the 
ex-empress,  and  complaining  that  Stephen's  engagement  had 
not  been  duly  fulfilled.  David  is  reported  to  have  been  a  pious 
king,  but  as  soon  as  the  note  of  war  sounded  between  Scotland 
and  England,  he  was  followed  over  the  border  by  a  wild,  undis- 
ciplined host,  some  of  whom  came  from  the  extreme  North,  over 
which  he  had  no  control.  It  is  said  that  he  was  afterwards 
bitterly  repentant  of  the  cruel  excesses  committed  by  the  army 
which  he  could  not  properly  command.'  The  state  of  the  North 
was  dreadful  when  Thurstan,  the  aged  archbishop,  assembled 
barons  of  the  province  at  York,  summoning  the  curates  to  bring 
the  bravest  of  their  parishioners,  and  exhorted  all  to  make  a  de- 
termined effort  against  the  common  enemy.  The  great  battle 
then  fought  at  Northallerton,  in  the  North  Eiding,  has  been 
called  *  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,'  from  the  singular  standard 
round  which  the  English  rallied,  a  great  machine  like  a  vessel 
with  a  taU  mast,  at  the  top  of  which  was  fixed  a  silver  box  con- 
taining the  holy  sacrament.  Close  to  this  stood  Walter  Espec, 
a  venerable  warrior,  who  addressed  the  Normans  with  heroic 

'  Lingard,  ii.  161,  note.  »  Burton,  p.  60. 
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spirit,  and  giving  his  hand  to  the  general,  William  of  Albe- 
marle, promised  either  to  conquer  or  die.^  The  Scottish  troops 
were  totally  routed,  with  the  loss,  it  is  said,  of  ten  thousand 
men,  but  still  David  remained  on  the  English  side  of  the  border, 
and  proceeded  to  besiege  Wark  Castle,  in  Northumberland. 
Cardinal  Alberic,  a  papal  legate  then  in  England,  endeavoured 
to  effect  peace,  which  was  not  arranged  tiQ  the  next  year, 
Stephen,  although  victorious  in  the  late  battle,  g^ve  up  North- 
umberland to  Prince  Henry  of  Scotland,  retaining  only  Newcastle 
and  Durham.^ 

Meantime  England  suffered  from  the  oppressive  exactions  of 
numerous  tyrants,  upon  whom  Stephen  was  unable  to  enforce 
justice.  The  strong  hand  of  the  Conqueror  and  of  Henry  main- 
tained order ;  but  now  that  the  throne  was  weak,  the  great 
barons,  each  possessing  a  castle  and  armed  retainers,  plundered 
their  neighbours,  defied  the  king's  officers,  and  confined  pri- 
soners in  dungeons  below  their  banqueting  halls,  where  they 
were  often  cruelly  tortured.  Even  abbeys  and  churches  were 
occasionally  converted  into  castles,  and  could  only  be  reduced  to 
submission  by  a  regular  siege.  A  great  war  arose  between 
the  king  and  the  Earl  of  Chester,  *  not,*  says  the  Chronicle, '  be- 
cause the  king  did  not  give  him  all  that  he  could  ask,  even  as 
he  did  to  others,  but  that  the  more  he  gave  them  the  worse  they 
always  carried  themselves  to  him.*  Nor  was  the  influence  of  the 
Church  to  be  reckoned  upon  on  the  side  of  peace  and  order.  At 
this  period  nearly  all  the  English  bishops  wore  arms,  joined  in 
war,  and  shared  in  its  cruelties,  and,  following  their  example, 
many  of  the  clergy  were  lawless  and  violent  men.  Yet  the 
Church  threw  her  ample  shield  over  her  clergy,  and  resented  as 
an  invasion  of  Church  property  the  seizure  of  what  had  been  the 
palaces  of  bishops,  even  when  they  had  been  turned  into  mili- 
tary fortresses.  *  To  seize,  maltreat,  or  imprison ;  still  more  to 
reach  with  the  sentence  of  the  law,  any  of  these  clerical  person- 
ages, was  accounted  impiety  and  sacrilege.'*  About  three  years 
after  his  accession,  Stephen  ventured  to  attack  the  military 
bishops  who  opposed  his  rule. 

Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  had  been  Henry's  first  minister, 
and  stiU  exercised  much  influence.  He  was  accompanied  on 
public  occasions  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  knights,  and  his 

'  This  speech,  which  was  probably  improved  by  Abbot  Ailred,  the  historian,  *  is,* 
0ays  >Ir.  Burton,  '  thoroughly  and  exclusively  Norman,  with  all  the  Nonnan's  high 
spirit,  and  his  contempt  of  the  rest  of  mankind.' 

'  The  Battle  of  the  Standard  was  not  won  by  Stephen  in  person,  but  by  his 
northern  leaders. 

'  Hilman*0  '  Latin  Christianity/  iii.  411. 
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nephews,  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Ely,  likewise  fortified  their 
castles  and  lived  amidst  miUtarj  parade.  Stephen  soon  had 
reason  to  believe  that  all  these  prelates  were  his  secret  enemies, 
and  the  partisans  of  Matilda.  The  Bishops  of  Salisbury  and 
Lincoln  were  suddenly  arrested,  and  required  to  surrender  their 
castles.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  was  in  the  castle  of  Devizes,  to  which 
Stephen  laid  siege ;  and  on  the  third  day  Roger,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  was  led,  pale  and  faint,  to  the  gate  of  the  castle, 
where  he  implored  the  bishop,  his  nephew,  to  submit  with- 
out further  delay.  Stephen  had  sworn  that  he  should  not  taste 
food  until  the  castle  surrendered.  Devizes  yielded,  it  is  true, 
but  the  king  had  roused  a  powerful  enemy  by  thus  laying  hands 
on  members  of  the  sacred  order.  His  conduct  was,  however, 
defended  by  the  Archbishop  of  Eouen,  on  the  plea  that  the 
bishops  had  disobeyed  the  canons  by  which  the  clergy  were 
debarred  from  every  kind  of  military  pursuit. 

When  Henry  united  his  daughfjer  to  Geoffrey,  Earl  of  Anjou, 
he  had  hoped  to  strengthen,  but  in  reality  he  weakened,  her 
chance  of  attaining  the  throne.  The  conduct  of  Geoffrey  was 
indeed  the  reverse  of  conciliating.  When  he  attempted  to  gain 
possession  of  Normandy  he  was  driven  back  into  Anjou,  and  he 
never  attempted  to  enter  England.  But  in  the  twelfth  century, 
women  as  well  as  Churchmen  could  lead  armies,  and  the  dis- 
pute between  Stephen  and  the  clergy  emboldened  Matilda  to 
make  an  effort  for  the  throne  of  her  father.  On  the  last  day  of 
September  she  landed  in  Suffolk,  bringing  only  a  hundred  and 
forty  knights,  but  relying  on  her  half-brother  Robert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester.  Matilda's  first  place  of  refuge  was  with  her  step- 
mother, the  ex-queen  Alice,  in  the  strong  castle  of  Arundel. 
Stephen  soon  appeared  before  the  castle,  but  such  was  his  in- 
fatuation or  weakness  (inexplicable  to  historians),  that  he 
allowed  his  royal  prize  to  escape,  and  England  was  exposed 
to  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  The  garrisons  of  the  royal  for- 
tresses remained  true  to  Stephen ;  the  places  held  by  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester  raised  the  standard  of  Matilda ;  while  the  majority 
of  the  barons  shut  themselves  up  in  their  castles  without  exert- 
ing themselves  in  behalf  of  either  competitors.  The  execution 
of  justice  was  suspended,  and  the  weak  were  helpless  victims  of 
oppression  and  extortion.  The  Eai*ls  of  Chester  and  Gloucester 
gave  battle  to  Stephen  when  he  besieged  Lincoln  Castle. 
Stephen's  cavalry  fled,  but  he  continued  to  fight  on  foot  with 
the  bravery  of  despair,  till  taken  prisoner  and  conducted  by 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester  to  Matilda.  Matilda,  who  owed  her  life 
and  liberty  to  the  chivalrous  generosity  of  Stephen  at  Arundel, 
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was  not  eager  to  retam  the  obligation.  Stephen  was  loaded 
with  chains,  and  confined  in  Bristol  Castle.  The  cause  of 
Matilda  was  now  triumphant,  but  could  only  be  maintained  bj 
the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Pope's  legate, 
and  the  brother  of  the  captive  king.  Stephen's  attacks  on  the 
bishops  had  estranged  him  from  his  brother's  cause,  and  he 
agreed  to  meet  Matilda  on  the  downs  near  Winchester,  on 
March  2,  1141.  There,  under  the  cloudy  sky,  Matilda  swore, 
her  brother  and  his  friends  pledging  their  word  in  confirmation, 
that  if  the  bishop  and  the  Church  wOuld  acknowledge  her  for 
'England's  Lady,'  she  would  appoint  him  her  first  minister. 
The  bishop  ratified  the  pledge,  and  on  the  next  day  she  was 
solemnly  conducted  to  Winchester  Cathedral.  He  afterwards 
summoned  a  council,  to  which  he  explained  his  reasons  for 
transferring  his  allegiance  to  Matilda. 

He  contrasted  the  tranquillity  which  England  had  enjoyed 
during  the  last  reign  with  the  confusion  of  the  present,  and 
condemned  the  king,  his  brother,  for  breaking  his  promises  and 
injuring  the  Church.  On  the  second  day  of  the  council  arrived 
a  deputation  of  the  citizens  of  London  to  plead  for  the  libera- 
tion of  StiCphen.  These  citizens  were  a  powerful  order  in  the 
State,  and  held  rank  as  barons.  They  were  influenced,  how- 
ever, by  the  bishop's  arguments,  and  Matilda  was  admitted  into 
London.  She  then  gave  orders  for  her  coronation,  but  by  her 
arrogant  and  exacting  conduct  she  speedily  disgusted  the 
citizens,  aud  Stephen's  consort,  also  named  Matilda,  availed 
herself  of  her  rival's  unpopularity.  A  body  of  horse,  under 
Stephen's  banner,  appeared  on  the  south  side  of  London ;  the 
bells  sounded  the  alarm ;  the  populace  took  up  arms ;  and  the 
Empress  Matilda  would  have  been  made  prisoner  if  she  had  not 
quickly  mounted  her  horse  and  saved  herself  by  flight.  The 
tide  of  success  had  now  turned;  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
deserted  Matilda;  her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  after  some  time  exchanged  for  Stephen. 
At  length,  after  many  changes,  Stephen  himself  besieged 
Matilda  in  Oxford  Castle,  and  she  again,  during  the  frost  of  a 
most  severe  winter,  had  recourse  to  flight.  She  crossed  the 
Thames,  which  was  frozen,  reached  Abingdon  on  foot,  and 
thence  rode  briskly  to  Wallingford,  an  expedition  which  was 
thought  extraordinary  ^ven  in  those  days  of  hardihood.  Tor 
some  time  the  strength  of  the  two  parties  remained  nearly 
balanced;  Stephen  was  nominally  acknowledged  in  the  eastern, 
Matilda  in  the  western  half  of  the  countr}'.  Matilda  at  length, 
in  despair  of  obtaining  any  real  power  over  the  land,  withdrew 
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into  Normandy;  bnt  Stephen  continued  in  perpetual  conflict 
with  the  barons  and  the  bishops  whom  he  had  so  frequently 
ofl^ended.  Thus  the  leading  men  of  England  began  to  fix  their 
hopes  on  the  young  Prince  Henry,  son  of  Geoflfrey  and  Matilda, 
who  in  1150  came  to  England  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
received  knighthood  from  his  uncle,  the  King  of  Scots. 
Geoffrey,  always  hated  by  the  people  of  Normandy,  had  made 
over  that  province  to  his  son.  When  he  died  shortly  after- 
wards, Henry  inherited  the  earldom  of  Anjou,  and  by  his 
marriage  with  Eleanor,  the  divorced  wife  of  the  King  of 
Prance,  he  acquired  the  large  duchy  of  Aquitaine.  When  this 
young  prince  landed  in  England  to  assert  his  mother's  claim, 
a  general  demonstration  took  place  in  his  favour  as  the  true 
descendant  of  two  races  of  British  kings. 

The  death  of  Eustace,  Stephen's  eldest  son,  rendered  a  re- 
conciliation the  easier;  and  by  means  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  other  'wise  men,'  a  treaty  was  arranged — 
Stephen  adopting  Henry  as  his  son  and  successor,  and  Henry 
swearing  fealty  to  Stephen  for  the  remainder  of  his  reign. 
The  earls  and  barons  concurred  in  these  conditions,  and  the 
two  princes,  to  exhibit  their  harmony,  visited  together  the 
cities  of  Winchester,  London,  and  Oxford,  and  were  every- 
where received  with  joyful  acclamations. 

Only  a  few  months  later,  Stephen's  death  took  place  at 
Canterbury.  Never,  since  the  Danish  invasions,  had  England 
presented  such  a  scene  of  misery  as  during  the  nineteen  years 
when  he  bore  the  title  of  king.  Before  his  accession  he  was  the 
most  popular  nobleman  in  England,  esteemed  for  his  courtesy 
and  kindness ;  but  he  found  himself  when  king  too  weak  to  pre- 
serve order.  The  tyranny  of  powerful  barons  proved  more  op- 
pressive under  him  than  the  severe  government  of  the  Conqueror 
himself.  Duiing  the  civil  war  the  cities  of  Winchester  and 
Worcester,  and  the  rich  and  populous  town  of  Nottingham, 
were  set  on  fire,  and  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  perished  in 
the  flames.  'Then,'  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  *was  com  dear, 
and  flesh,  and  cheese,  and  butter,  for  there  was  none  in  the 
land ;  wretched  men  starved  with  hunger ;  some  lived  on  alms 
who  had  been  erewhile  rich,  some  fled  the  country ;  never  was 
there  more  misery,  and  never  acted  heathens  worse  than  these  ' 
(the  knights  and  barons  engaged  in  this  predatory  strife). 

The  wretched  fugitives  thus  driven  from  their  homes 
usually  retired  to  the  shelter  of  some  monastery,  built  their 
miserable  hovels  against  the  walls  of  the  church,  and  were  in 
part  supported  by  the  charity  of  the  monks.    Occasionally  even 
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the  churches,  and  those  who  served  them,  were  swept  away  by 
lawless  banditti,  against  whom  the  law  afforded  no  protection. 
Abbot  Martin,  of  Peterborough,  *  was  so  fortunate,'  says 
the  Saxon  chronicler,*  '  as  to  preserve  his  abbacy  through  all 
this  evil  time,  with  many  difficulties^  providing  the  monks  and 
guests  with  all  necessaries,  and  keeping  up  much  alms  in  the 
house.'  He  planted  a  vineyard,  and  ^  made  many  works  and 
improved  the  town ;  and  he  was  a  good  monk  and  a  good  man, 
and  therefore  beloved  by  all  the  good.'  In  this  reign  Orderic, 
the  early  historian,  was  compelled,  through  age  and  infirmities, 
to  close  his  narrative.  He  was  of  English  birth,  and  gained  his 
first  learning  at  a  priest's  school  in  Shrewsbury,  whence  in  his 
eleventh  year  he  was  sent  to  St.  Evroul,  in  Normandy,  and 
where,  by  his  own  account,  for  fifty-six  years  he  devoted  his  life 
to  writing.* 

>  At  the  end  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 
'  See  note  in  Lingaid's  'History/  ii.  173. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

HENBT  II. 
A.D.   1154-1189. 

At  the  beginning  of  winter,  Heniy,  son  of  the  ex-empress, 
succeeded  to  the  crown  withoat  opposition,  and  was  detained  six 
weeks  in  the  harbour  of  Barfleur  impatiently  waiting  to  cross  the 
Channel.  Meanwhile,  such  tranquillity  prevailed  in  England, 
says  an  old  chronicler,  as  had  rarely  beon  known  after  a 
monarch's  death,  '  for  the  love  and  fear  which  the  people  felt  for 
Duke  Harry,  their  future  sovereign.*  *  Henry  was  just  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

From  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Anjou,  by  his  own  marriage 
with  Eleanor  of  Poitou,  and  as  the  heir  of  the  Conqueror's 
dominions,  he  could  claim  authority  over  a  third  part  of 
Prance,  a  greater  extent  of  territory  than  was  held  by  his  own 
feudal  superior,  the  King  of  France  himself.'  The  coronation 
was  celebrated  at  Winchester,  *  before  an  immense  concourse 
of  people ; '  and  afber  granting  a  charter  in  the  usual  form, 
which  guaranteed  to  the  nation  all  former  rights  and  privileges, 
Henry  induced  the  assembled  barons  and  prelates  to  swear 
allegiance  to  his  son  William  as  his  heir,  and  in  case  of  that 
child's  death,  which  soon  afber  occurred,  to  Henry,  who  was 
still  in  the  cradle. 

After  the  unexampled  disorder  and  wretchedness  of  the  last 
reign,  it  was  needfdl  for  the  sovereign  to  take  strong  measures 
for  the  re-establishment  of  authority.  Henry  soon  proceeded 
to  expel  the  foreign  mercenaries,  and  to  depose  '  the  pseudo- 
earls  '  on  whom  Stephen  had  lavishly  bestowed  the  chief  trea- 
sures at  his  command.    Before  Stephen's  time,  every  earl  or 

>  Roger  of  Wendover,  i.  622. 

'  Lingard,  ii.  189.    Thierry's  *  Norman  Conqnest/  ii.  243-4. 
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count  had  charge  of  a  district  from  which  he  derived  his  in- 
come ;  but  these  *  pseudo/  or  false  earis,  as  they  were  called, 
held  no  proper  jurisdiction,  and  their  soldiers  were  supported  in 
great  measure  by  the  people  whom  they  oppressed.  Eleven 
hundred  castles  are  said  to  have  been  erected  in  the  late 
reign,  in  each  of  which  ruled  a  baron  or  earl,  like  a  petty  king, 
tyrannising  over  dependents,  and  frequently  at  war  with  his 
neighbours.  The  expulsion  of  the  foreign  mercenaries  was  a 
highly  popular  measure,  but  it  was  not  without  difficulty  and 
danger  that  Henry  could  effect  the  destruction  of  the  rebel 
castles.    « 

In  the  same  month  that  Henry  was  crowned,  Nicholas 
Breakspeare,  the  only  Englishman  who  has  ever  been  raised  to 
the  highest  place  in  the  Catholic  Church,  was  chosen  Pope. 
After  having  filled  the  humble  position  of  serving-lad  to  the 
monks  of  St.  Alban's,  Breakspeare  left  England  in  search  of 
learning,  and  finding  favour  with  the  clergy  became  by  degrees, 
first,  abbot  of  the  French  monastery  which  he  had  entered, 
afterwards  cardinal,  and  finally  supreme  head  of  the  Church. 
Through  the  Church  alone  in  this  age  could  a  man  of  humble 
birth  ascend  to  the  highest  eminence.  All  professions  were 
entered  through  its  portals,  for  if  a  man  wished  to  become  a 
lawyer,  statesman,  or  artist,  his  first  step  was  to  put  himself  in 
training  for  the  religious  life.  Except  for  the  highest  nobles, 
there  was  no  other  path  to  greatness.*  From  the  English  Pope, 
who  took  the  title  of  Adrian  IV.,  Henry  obtained  peimission  to 
attempt  the  subjugation  of  Ireland,  which  still  remained  under 
the  rule  of  petty  kings,  and  was,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state 
of  disorder.  When,  as  a  dutiful  son  of  the  Church,  the  king 
besought  the  Pope  to  sanction  his  enterprise,  Adrian  assented, 
but  at  the  same  time  declared  that  all  the  islands  which  received 
Christianity  belonged  of  right  to  St.  Peter  and  the  Holy  See, 
a  claim  which  had  never  before  been  enforced  in  Christendom. 
He  likewise  stipulated  that  every  house  should  pay  its  annual 
tax  of  a  penny  to  Eome.^  Owing  to  other  difficulties,  Henry 
deferred  for  many  years  attempting  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  A 
task  was  before  him  of  far  greater  difficulty  than  the  reduction  of 
the  rebel  castles,  that  of  making  the  law  uniform,  and  of  with- 
standing the  increasing  authority  of  the  Church. 

Soon  after  Henry's  accession,  Archbishop  Theobald  recom- 
mended to  his  notice  a  young  clergyman  named  Thomas  Becket, 

'  Dr.  Hook's  '  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury/  ii.  358. 
'  Dean  Milman's  *  Latin  Christianity/  iii.  409. 
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the  son  of  a  London  citizen,  who  had,  by  his  assistance,  pursued 
legal  studies  under  the  most  learned  professors  of  Europe,  and 
who  had  shown  great  capa<3ity  for  business  when  opposing  the 
claims  of  Stephen  at  the  court  of  Borne.  The  archbishop  made 
Becket  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and,  Henry  appointed  hiiu 
his  Chancellor. 

Although  at  this  period  there  was  no  separate  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, the  chancellor  was  the  king's  private  secretary,  assisted  in 
the  king's  court,  and  had  great  influence  in  the  Church.  Becket 
was  a  member  of  the  royal  household,  and  devoted  himself 
zealously  to  the  king's  service.  Offices  were  heaped  upon  him, 
and,  as  warden  of  Eye  Castle,  he  was  the  superior  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  knights.^ 

The  rapid  improvement  of  the  kingdom  was  ascribed  to  the 
efforts  of  the  new  chancellor,  joined  to  those  of  the  chief 
justiciary,  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Property  was  restored  to  its 
rightful  owners,  agriculture  was  encouraged,  and  gangs  of 
robbers  were  suppressed,  so  that  merchants  were  able  to  travel 
through  England  in  safety,  and  ^  even  the  Jews  could  collect 
their  debts.' 

In  his  tastes  and  manners  Becket  was  far  more  courtly  than 
the  king,  and  surpassed  other  courtiers  in  the  sumptuousness  of 
his  table.  He  frequently  appeared  as  the  king's  representative, 
and  rendered  the  court  so  popular  that  the  sons  of  the  nobility 
were  sent  thither  to  be  trained  in  martial  exercises  and  courtesy 
under  his  care,  the  young  Prince  Henry  being  one  of  his  pupils. 
As  the  number  of  his  visitors  often  exceeded  the  accommodation 
provided,  it  is  said  that  Becket  ordered  the  floor  of  his  large 
dining-hall  to  be  daily  covered  with  fresh  rushes,  so  that  those 
who  could  not  obtain  seats  at  the  table  might  lie  down  when 
partaking  of  food  without  injury  to  their  clothes.  When  a 
difficulty  arose  between  the  Kings  of  England  and  Prance,  Henry 
sent  his  favourite  minister  as  ambassador  to  Paris  to  negotiate 
a  marriage  between  his  son  and  the  daughter  of  Louis. 

The  French  people  were  astonished  to  behold  the  princely- 
style  in  which  the  chancellor  travelled  through  France.  On 
entering  the  towns,  his  train  is  said  to  have  been  led  by  two 
hundred  and  fifty  singing-boys,  followed  by  hounds  in  couples, 
baggage-waggons  containing  his  kitchen,  wine,  plate,  and 
abundant  change  of  garments,  after  which  Becket  and  his 
friends  rode  along  on  horseback.  He  scattered  rich  gifts  freely 
among  the  French  courtiers,  and  even  the  Parisians  could  not 

»  Dr.  Hook's  •  lares  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbupy,'  ii.  367. 
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easily  forget  the  extravagance  of  a  dish  of  eels  costing  100 
shillings. 

In  spite  of  these  friendly  demonstrations,  war  soon  after- 
wards broke  ont  between  England  and  Prance  for  the  earldom 
of  Toulouse,  which  Henry  claimed  on  behalf  of  his  queen.  To 
raise  a  sufficient  force,  the  king,  by  Becket's  advice,  levied  a 
tax  of  SL  on  every  knight's  /ee,  or  estate,  instead  of  claiming 
his  personal  service,  and  enlisted  a  considerable  army  of 
mercenaries  for  three  months.  The  number  of  knights'  fees  is 
said  to  have  been  60,000,  the  same  as  computed  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  When  bishops  and  abbots  holding  estates  tried  to 
excuse  themselves  from  obligation  on  account  of  their  sacred 
profession,  the  chancellor  rejected  their  plea,  urging  that  they 
were  bound  by  the  same  duty  towards  their  sovereign. 

This  is  the  first  recorded  instance  of  the  substitution  of  pe- 
cuniary payment  for  personal  service,  which  was  called  scutage, 
or  escuage.'  The  payment  fell  oppressively,  no  doubt,  on  the 
poorer  tenants,  but,  in  spite  of  the  risk  of  life  and  limb,  an 
encounter  in  arms  was  highly  popular  among  the  nobles. 
Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  petty  princes  of  Wales, 
and  the  King  of  Aragon,  lent  their  willing  service  to  King 
Henry,  and  the  ablest  officer  in  the  army  appears  to  have  been 
the  Rev.  Chancellor  Becket.  Armed  with  helmet  and  coat  of 
mail  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  seven  hundred 
knights  enlisted  at  his  own  cost,  took  castles  which  had  been 
thought  impregnable,  and  unhorsed  a  valiant  Frenchman  in 
knightly  encounter.  The  English  army  was  approaching  Tou- 
louse, when  the  King  of  France  threw  himself  into  the  city  with 
a  small  force,  upon  which  Becket  urged  Henry  to  proceed  to  an 
immediate  assault,  as  it  would  ensure  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
ransom  in  case  the  king  were  captured ;  but  he  recoiled  from  such 
extreme  measures  against  one  who  was  in  France  his  own  feudal 
superior,  and  by  his  delay  the  French  knights  were  enabled  to 
hasten  to  the  aid  of  Louis.  The  King  of  France  was  not 
ungrateful  for  this  act  of  forbearance.  The  claims  of  the  two 
potentates  were  satisfactorily  adjusted,  and  the  young  Prince 
Henry  was  allowed,  as  the  future  heir  to  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy, to  do  homage  to  the  King  of  France. 

The  increasing  pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
long  been  in  conflict  with  the  independence  of  the  Christian 
nations.  Gregory  VII.,  better  known  as  Hildebrand,  who 
became  Pope  about  the  year  1073,  had  asserted  his  sole 
right  to  appoint  bishops,  and  by  the  mighty  arm  of  excommu- 

»  llallam's  *  Middle  Ages/  i.  208,  note.    Thierry,  ii.  260. 
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nication  constituted  himself  the  arbiter  among  kings,  and  the 
spiritual  director  of  Europe.  Even  William  the  Conqueror, 
although  styled  a  good  friend  to  the  clergy,  had  in  his  time 
withstood  some  of  the  papal  pretensions.  He  had  forbidden 
the  clergy  to  inflict  excommunication  on  any  of  his  subjects 
without  his  sanction,  and  to  leave  England  unless  by  his  permis- 
sion. He  was,  however,  induced  to  sanction  the  separation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  justice  from  those  of  the  laity.  The 
clergy  upon  this  not  only  claimed  the  sole  right  of  adjudging 
the  punishment  due  to  offending  members  of  their  own  body, 
but  also  greatly  added  to  the  number  of  those  subject  to  their 
tribunal. 

Many  who  were  but  formally  connected  with  ecclesiastical 
offices  received  the  tonsure  or  outward  sign  of  the  priesthood, 
and  the  clergy  accounted  themselves  the  only  judges  in  cases  of 
perjury,  sacrilege,  and  all  such  crimes  as  originated  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  marriage.  *  Orphans  and  widows,  the  stranger 
and  the  poor,  the  pilgrim  and  the  leper,'  who  were  all  termed 
*  persons  in  distress,^  came  within  their  peculiar  jurisdiction ; 
and  it  was  their  office  to  provide  for  the  execution  of  wills,  in 
which  the  testator  frequently  left  money  for  pious  uses.  The 
whole  body  of  crusaders,  including  those  who  had  merely  taken 
the  vow,  were  liable  to  this  spiritual  tribunal  only.  It  is 
said  that  during  the  first  ten  years  of  Henry's  reign,  more  than 
one  hundred  acts  of  homicide  were  committed,  the  perpetrators 
of  which,  owing  to  the  spiritual  court,  escaped  the  punish- 
ment of  death.  The  Church  could  always  absolve  from  her 
own  censures ;  and  confinement  in  a  monastery,  sometimes  for 
a  short  period,  was  the  usual  sentence.  Several  instances  are 
also  mentioned  of  heinous  outrages  which  thus  remained  all  but 
unpunished.*  The  rivalry  of  the  two  courts  of  judicature  had 
reached  open  hostility,  increased  probably  by  the  desire  of 
participating  in  the  fees  and  forfeitures,  at  the  time  when  the 
death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1161,  left 
the  highest  place  in  the  Church  of  England  at  the  king's  dis- 
posal. After  the  see  had  been  vacant  for  a  year,  Henry  resolved 
to  bestow  it  upon  his  military  chancellor.  In  case  a  conflict 
should  ensue  between  the  crown  and  the  tiara,  where  could  he  find 
an  archbishop  more  likely  to  promote  his  interests  ?    The  king's 

1  Hallam^s  '  Middle  Ages/ ii.  17-20.  Lingard,  ii.  213.  The  higher  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  were,  many  of  them,  men  of  learning  and  good  repute,  but  among  the 
lower  clergy  the  worst  crimes  were  committed  almost  with  impunity.  Those  who 
claimed  the  protection  of  the  Church  were  the  most  lawless  class  in  the  community. 
— Dr.  Hook's  •  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,'  ii.  385. 
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design  to  equalise  the  law  over  Uie  clergy  and  laity  was  already 
well  known  to  Becket,  who  had  assisted  in  enforcing  the  war 
tax  on  the  lands  of  the  clergy,  and  had  maintained  the  royal 
canse  in  the  conrt  of  law  against  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.^ 
Becket  had  not  sought  this  promotion ;  it  is  even  said  that  he 
warned  the  king  that  if  he  became  an  archbishop  he  could  no 
longer  be  a  courtier.  The  monks  of  Canterbury  unanimously 
approved  of  the  appointment,  and  all  the  principal  nobilitj 
attended  his  consecration  in  order  to  gratify  the  king. 

But  Becket  immediately  appeared  in  a  new  character.  He 
put  away  his  rich  attire  and  assumed  the  plain  gown  of  a  monk ; 
he  stripped  Ids  house  of  costly  furniture,  no  longer  associated 
with  nobles,  and  resigned  the  office  of  chancellor.  He  soon 
manifested  his  determination  to  maintain  every  pretension  of 
the  Church.  Claiming  a  long  disputed  right  of  nominating  to 
benefices  within  his  see,  he  placed  a  priest  in  the  Church  of 
Eynsford,  thus  trespassing  on  what  one  of  the  king's  tenants- 
in-chief^  named  William,  considered  as  his  property.  William 
expelled  the  priest,  and  the  archbishop  consequently  excommu- 
nicated William  for  yiolence  towards  one  of  his  clergy.  The 
indignation  of  Henry  was  roused;  the  Conqueror  had  forbidden 
excommunication  to  be  issued  against  any  of  his  subjects  except 
by  his  consent ;  the  person  thus  injured  was  entitled  by  his  rank 
to  appear  at  the  council  or  at  court,  and  it  was  considered 
highly  improper  for  a  sovereign  to  be  brought  into  communica- 
tion with  any  excommunicated  person.  Henry  required  the 
archbishop  to  retract  the  excommunication ;  Becket  yielded, 
but  with  an  ill  grace.  '  From  this  day,*  said  Henry,  *  all  friend- 
ship is  over  between  that  man  and  me.' '  Soon  afterwards  the 
royal  justiciaries  ventured  to  summon  a  priest  before  their 
court  against  whom  murder  and  other  crimes  were  alleged. 
The  archbishop,  as  the  ecclesiastical  superior,  declared  the 
impeachment  illegal,  and  transferred  the  accused  to  an  eccle- 
siastical court,  where  he  was  sentenced  to  lose  his  preferment, 
to  be  publicly  flogged,  and  to  be  suspended  from  the  ministry 
of  religion  for  two  years.  This  affair  awakened  great  animosity 
between  the  two  parties.  It  was  granted  that  justice  had  been 
administered,  but  the  king's  judges  had  been  set  aside.  The 
bishops  made  common  cause  with  the  primate ;  the  nobles  took 
the  side  of  the  judges  and  the  king. 

Henry  saw  that  some  legislative  change  was  necessary,  and 

»  Dr.  Hook,  iii.  372-82. 
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haviDg  assembled  the  oarons  and  prelates  in  council  at  West- 
minster, required  their  assent  that  any  clergyman  who  had  been 
degraded  for  a  public  crime  by  a  spiritual  judge  should  be 
delivered  over  to  the  authority  of  the  ordinary  court.  The 
bishops  objected  that  this  virould  bring  their  order  into  a  lower 
position  than  it  held  in  any  other  Chidstian  country,  and  that 
no  person  ought  to  be  twice  brought  to  trial  for  the  same 
oflFence.  The  king  asked  if  they  would  promise  to  observe  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  realm.  The  archbishop  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  ^  saving  his  order.'  The  question  was  thought  too 
vague ;  but  the  reply,  in  which  all  the  bishops,  save  one, 
concurred,  was  felt  by  the  king  to  be  a  denial,  and  roused 
his  anger  in  a  high  degree.  The  next  morning  the  arch- 
bishop was  required  to  give  up  the  castle  of  Berkhampstead, 
and  those  estates  which  he  had  received  in  gift  from  the 
king. 

Henry  now  undertook  the  arduous  work  of  withstanding 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  determined  that  no  separate  power 
like  that  of  the  Pope  and  his  legates  should  exempt  any  portion 
of  his  subjects  from  the  judgment  of  the  law.^  He  obtained 
the  promise  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  of  some  other 
prelates  that  they  would  not  oppose  his  designs,  and  real  or  pre- 
tended letters  were  promulgated,  in  which  the  Pope  desired  the 
bishops  to  accept  and  obey  all  the  laws'  of  England,  whatever 
they  might  be. 

Becket,  left  alone  in  opposition  to  the'  king,  was  constrained 
to  submit.  He  went  to  the  king's  palace  at  Woodstock,  and 
promised  as  the  other  bishops  had  done,  that  he  would  obey 
all  the  laws  and  customs.  The  king  received  him  graciously, 
and  in  order  that  such  an  important  stipulation  might  be 
solemnly  enacted,  summoned  a  great  council  to  meet  at  the 
village  of  Clarendon,  near  Salisbury,  where  there  was  a  roj-al 
palace.<< 

The  assembly,  which  accordingly  met  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1164,  consisted  of  all  the  dignitaries  of  Church  and 
State  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  one  of  the 
rojal  chaplains.  All  present  inclined  to  agree  to  the  king's 
requirements,  when  Becket,  alarmed,  it  is  said,  by  Heiir3''s 
threatening  manner,  again  ventured  to  insist  on  the  obnoxious 
clause  concerning  his  *  order,*  expressing  repentance  for  having 
previously  yielded  a  point  which  he  considered  essential.  The 
council  was  immediately  the  scene  of  great  agitation.     When 

*  See  Hallam,  ii.  21.     The  conditions  -which  Henry  now  sought  to  establish  were 
not  nevr  to  Becket,  who  had  assisted  in  his  counsels. 
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the  primate  insisted  so  resolutely  on  this  condition,  it  became 
too  plain  that  he  was  determined  to  frustrate  the  king's  design. 
It  was  the  first  great  conflict  waged  in  England  between  the 
supremacy  of  the  king,  supported  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
the  Church  in  connection  with  Rome,  claiming  for  all  its  clergy 
special  immunity. 

The  bishops  implored  the  primate  to  yield  to  the  royal  will ; 
the  barons  menaced  him  in  case  he  should  persist.  While  two 
Knights-Templars  were  entreating  him  to  pay  due  respect  to 
the  king,  men  were  seen  in  an  adjoining  room  buckling  on 
their  armour  as  if  for  battle.  Fearful,  probably,  of  impending 
bloodshed,  the  archbishop  again  yielded,  gave  his  word  to 
observe  *the  customs  according  to  the  mode  of  the  king's 
ancestors,'  and  besought  the  king  to  inform  him  what  those 

*  customs '  had  been. 

It  was  far  more  easy  to  make  known  the  king's  present 
intentions  than  to  describe  the  usages  of  past  times. 

A  sovereign  of  the  Norman  line  could  scarcely  refer  to  the 
period  before  the  Conquest,  when  the  bishop  and  earl  sat 
together  in  the  county-court,  and  when,  as  it  appears,  *  ecclesi- 
astical matters  were  decided  loosely,  rather  by  the  common  law 
than  according  to  the  canons.'  ^ 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Church  had  enjoyed  *  a  sort  of  barbarous 
immunity  from  the  strict  discipline  which  the  Church  of  Home 
exercised  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  up  to  this  time 
the  judges  in  the  king's  court  had  been  usually  ecclesiastics. 

The  celebrated  *  Constitutions  of  CLirendon '  were  laid  next 
day  before  the  council  by  the  justiciaries.  Three  copies  were 
made,  all  being  signed  by  the  king,  the  bishops,  and  the  thirty- 
seven  barons  present.  When  required  to  aflBx  his  sealy  Becket 
again  shrank  from  further  ratification  of  an  edict  so  abhorrent 
to   his   principles.      ^  After   what   had  passed,'  says  Lingard, 

*  it  was  a  trifle  neither  worth  the  asking  nor  the  refusing. '  ^ 
He  yielded,  however,  and  letters  were  despatched  to  all  the 
judges  in  England  requiring  them  to  submit  to  those  decrees. 
By  these  *  Constitutions '  it  was  enacted,  first,  that  the  custody  of 
every  vacant  bishopric,  or  abbey  of  royal  foundation,  should 
rest  with  the  king,  and  that  the  new  incumbent  should  be 
chosen  by  the  principal  clergy,  summoned  by  the  king's  writ, 
and  be  approved  by  the  king,  the  same  form  of  procedure  by 
which  Becket  had  been  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By 
other  articles  it  was  provided  that  in  almost  every  suit,  civil  or 
criminal,  in  which  either  party  was  a  clergyman,  the  proceed- 

'  llallam,  ii.  21,  note.  ^  Lingaril,  ii.  216. 
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ings  should  commence  before  the  king's  justices,  who  should 
determine  the  proper  court  for  the  trial ;  that,  if  held  in  the 
spiritual  court,  a  civil  officer  should  be  present  to  report  the 
proceedings,  and  that  the  defendant,  if  convicted  on  a  criminal 
charge,  should  not  be  allowed  any  privilege  of  Ids  order,  styled 
*  Benefit  of  Clergy.'  This  clause  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
spiritual  courts  appointed  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
Other  constitutions  prohibited  any  sentence  of  excommunication 
from  being  passed  on  a  tenant-in-chief,  or  officer  of  the  king, 
without  the  royal  sanction,  and  forbade  the  higher  clergy  to 
cross  the  sea  without  the  king's  permission,  in  order  to  obviate 
complaints  to  the  Pope  against  the  sovereign.  Both  these  last 
prohibitions  had  been  enforced  by  William  the  Conqueror. 

In  cases  of  appeal  to  the  archbishop,  should  he  fail  to  do 
justice,  the  cause  was  to  be  carried  before  the  king.  It  was 
Henry's  aim  that  both  the  clergy  and  the  barons  should  regard 
the  sovereign  as  their  feudal  superior. 

To  check  the  introduction  of  low-bom  persons  into  the 
Church,  bishops  were  forbidden  to  admit  the  sons  of  villeins  to 
holy  orders,  unless  by  the  license  of  their  respective  lords. 

The  archbishop  returned  to  Canterbury  in  great  dejection. 
He  repented  bitterly  of  the  consent  which  he  had  given, 
although  by  his  previous  opposition  he  had  incurred  the  king's 
utmost  displeasure.  Both  appealed  to  the  Pope,  Alexander  III., 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  English  Adrian,  and  on  whose  grati- 
tude Henry  considered  that  he  had  some  claim.^  The  Pope 
naturally  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  zealous  defender  of  Church 
interests,  but  Henry  was  urged  to  persevere  in  what  had  now 
become  a  personal  dispute.  The  archbishop  was  sununoned 
in  October  to  appear  before  the  king  and  a  great  council  at 
Northampton,  where  he  was  fined  in  the  amount  of  £500  on  the 
charge  of  having  shown  contempt  of  the  king  in  his  judicial 
capacity.  A  further  claim  for  £300  was  made  for  the  rents 
which  he  had  received  as  Warden  of  Eye  and  Berkhampstead, 
and  Becket  coolly  promised  to  refund  it;  but  when  at  subse- 
quent meetings  further  demands  v^ere  made,  evidently  with  the 
intention  of  ruining  him  utterly,  Becket  stood  aghast,  and 
desired  a  conference  with  his  brother  bishops.  By  them,  with 
only  one  exception,  he  was  recommended  to  resign  his  office. 
Hesitation  and  indisposition  confined  him  for  two  days  to  his 
chamber,  but  he  rallied  his  spirit  and  resolved  to  uphold  to  the 

'  There  was  at  this  timo  another  competitor  for  the  highest  office  in  the  Church. 
— See  Lingard,  ii.  203. 
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utmost  the  dignity  of  his  office.  On  October  18,  after  celebrat- 
ing mass,  he  went  to  court  in  his  pontifical  robes,  carrying  in 
his  hand  the  episcopal  cross.  On  his  entrance,  the  king  and 
the  barons  withdrew  to  another  room,  and  for  a  time  Becket 
was  left  alone  with  his  clerks  in  the  spacious  hall.  Some  of  the 
bishops  now  began  to  dread  the  efiects  of  the  king's  anger. 
The  Bishop  of  Exeter  threw  himself  at  Becket's  feet,  entreating 
him  to  submit. 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester  next  addressed  him  in  the  name  of 
the  rest  of  the  body.  '  You  were,'  said  he,  '  our  primate,  but, 
by  opposing  the  royal  customs,  you  have  broken  your  oath  of 
fealty  to  the  king.  A  perjured  archbishop  has  no  right  to  our 
obedience.  We  appeal  to  the  Pope,  and  summon  you  to  answer 
us  before  him.'  ^  I  hear,'  was  Becket's  only  reply.  At  length 
the  door  opened,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  at  the  head  of  the 
barons,  bade  the  archbishop  hear  the  sentence  which  had  been 
passed  upon  him. 

'My  sentence!'  exclaimed  the  archbishop:  'son  and 
earl,  first  hear  me.  You  know  with  what  fidelity  I  served  the 
king,  how  reluctantly  I  accepted  my  present  office,  and  that  I 
was  declared  by  him  free  from  all  secular  claims.  For  what  took 
place  before  my  consecration  I  ought  not,  nor  will  I  answer. 
Xnow,  moreover,  that  you  are  my  children  in  God.  Neither 
law  nor  reason  allows  you  to  judge  your  father.  I,  therefore, 
decline  your  tribunal,  and  refer  my  quarrel  to  the  Pope's  deci- 
sion. To  him  I  appeal,  and  1  shall  now  depart  under  the 
protection  of  the  Catholic  Church.' 

As  Becket  crossed  the  hall  some  of  the  courtiers  pelted  him 
with  the  straw  which  lay  on  the  floor.  One  called  him  a 
traitor.  Becket's  military  spirit  fired  :  *  Were  it  not  that  my 
order  forbids  me,  that  coward  should  repent  of  his  insolence.' 
But  outside  the  hall  Becket  received  those  demonstrations  of 
sympathy  and  respect  which  in  every  age  are  bestowed  on 
intrepidity  unjustly  oppressed,  and  was  conducted  to  his  lodg- 
ings by  a  multitude  of  people.  He  besought  the  king's 
permission  to  leave  the  country,  and,  without  obtaining  an 
answer,  withdrew  from  the  town  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening. 
His  life  was  thought  to  be  in  great  danger  from  the  fury  of  the 
king's  party.  After  many  perils,  he  succeeded  in  landing  at 
Gravelines,  in  Flanders,  was  well  received  by  the  King  of  France, 
repaired  to  Sens,  where  the  Pope  then  kept  his  court,  and 
offered  to  resign  his  dignity,  but  this  the  Pope  desired  him 
to  retain.  The  Pope  pronounced  that  ten  of  the  Articles  of 
Clarendon  were  usurpations  of  the  rights  of  the  Church,  and 
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proceeded  to  utter  a  solemn  censure  on  their  promoters.  He 
advised  Becket  to  retire  for  the  present  to  the  obscurity  of 
monastic  life,  and  placed  him  in  the  Abbey  of  Pontigny,  on  the 
borders  of  Burgundy,  where,  again  adopting  the  simple  dress  of 
a  monk,  he  submitted  to  the  regular  monastic  discipline.^ 
Meantime  Becket's  haughty  defiance  and  flight  had  still  farther 
excited  Henry's  anger.  He  confiscated  the  archbishop's  estates, 
ordered  his  name  to  be  erased  from  the  Liturgy,  and  seized  on 
the  property  of  every  clergyman  who  was  known  to  take  his 
part.  The  task  of  proscription  was  entrusted  to  Renulf  de  Broc, 
Becket's  inveterate  enemy,  by  whom  all  the  archbishop's  rela- 
tions, friends,  and  servants,  amounting  to  four  hundred  persons, 
were  banished  from  England.  By  this  mean  and  cruel  act  of 
vengeance  Henry  hoped  to  humble  his  antagonist,  and  possibly 
to  induce  him  to  resign  his  archbishopric'  But  the  king  did 
not  yet  know  the  high  spirit  of  his  adversary.  As  day  after 
day  disconsolate  exiles  arrived  at  Pontigny,  Becket  prepared  to 
excommunicate  Henry,  and  to  place  England  under  an  interdict. 
He  received  a  letter  from  the  Pope  desiring  him  to  refrain  until 
Easter,  at  which  time  he  should  be  appointed  papal  legate 
over  all  England.  Henry  was  in  Normandy  when  the  arch- 
bishop, at  Whitsuntide,  1166,  abruptly  left  Pontigny  without 
consulting  his  friends,  and,  after  visiting  some  holy  shrines, 
proceeded  to  Vezelay,  on  the  borders  of  Burgundy,  where,  in 
presence  of  a  large  congregation  in  the  cathedral,  he  pronounced, 
with  all  the  solemnity  of  the  Catholic  ritual,  the  dreaded  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  upon  the  justiciaries  and  others  who 
had  aided  the  king  in  publishing  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
and  on  all  who  held  the  revenues  of  Canterbury,  or  profited  by 
the  forfeitures  inflicted  on  his  adherents.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  restrained  from  including  the  king  himself  by  a  rumour 
of  Henry's  severe  illness. 

Even  Becket's  own  clerks  were  astonished  at  his  daring. 
The  indignation  of  Henry  at  this  act  of  defiance  was  excessive. 
The  first  steps  by  which  he  tried  to  parry  the  blow  were  to  send 
a  letter  of  expostulation  to  the  Pope,  and  to  warn  the  Kentish 
clergy  not  to  heed  the  sentences  of  excommunication,  should 
they  arrive.     To  prevent  the  receipt  of  such  letters,  orders  were 

*  It  is  said  by  some  writers  that  the  Pope,  overawed  by  Henry,  declined  an 
nt/orview  with  Becket,  although  he  refused  to  receive  his  resignation  of  his  see.^See 
Miohelet's  *  IIistx)ry  of  France,'  iii.  102. 

•  Lingard  enlarges  on  the  great  cruelty  shown  by  the  king  in  this  banishment  of 
all  connected  with  the  archbishop,  including  women  and  children,  and  considers  that 
Becket  was  thus  worked  upon  to  wield  the  thunders  of  the  Church. — Vol.  ii.  230. 
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given  that  every  passenger  from  the  Continent  should  he  searched, 
and  all  suspected  papers  seized,  the  most  severe  punishments 
being  threatened  against  any  person  who  might  bring  over 
these  spiritual  weapons.  Henrj  was  aware  that,  once  under  the 
ban  of  the  Church,  it  was  too  probable  that  disaffection  would 
break  out  in  his  continental  dominions,  and  be  eagerly  encou- 
raged by  his  more  politic  rival,  the  King  of  France. 

He  remained  in  France  for  some  years,  exerting  all  his 
policy  to  withstand  the  hostile  influence  of  the  exiled,  but  still 
powerful,  archbishop,  while  Becket  continued  firm  in  his  deter- 
mination that  the  ecclesiastical  power  should  triamph  over  the 
royal  will.  Henry  authorised  his  bishops  to  appeal  from  Becket's 
judgment  to  that  of  the  more  compromising  Pope,  by  whose 
fiavour  the  execution  of  the  dreaded  interdict  was  suspended. 
During  Henry's  long  absence  in  Normandy  there  had  been 
great  oppression  perpetrated  in  England. 

On  tiie  king's  return  in  1170,  he  sent  commissioners  to  con- 
yene  the  principal  inhabitants  of  every  county,  in  order  to 
detect  abuses  of  administration.  To  follow  up  this  salutary 
course,  a  great  council  was  held  in  London,  at  which  the 
bishops,  earls,  and  other  persons  in  office  attended,  ^  greatly 
appalled,'  it  is  said,  *  each  fearing  the  consequences,  and  unable 
to  anticipate  the  intentions  of  the  sovereign.'^  To  the  surprise 
of  this  assembly,  Henry  caused  his  eldest  son.  Prince  Henry, 
to  be  consecrated  and  crowned  as  his  associate  in  the  sove- 
reignty, alleging  that  from  the  extent  of  his  dominions  he 
required  the  assistance  of  a  colleague,  and  that  he  wished  to 
aee  his  son  exalted  to  equal  dignity  with  himself.  The  prince 
was  accordingly  consecrated  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  king  himself  waited  on  his  son  at 
the  feast  which  followed.  William,  King  of  Scotland,  and  a 
number  of  English  barons  and  tenants  of  the  crown,  did 
homage  and  swore  fealty  to  the  young  king.  But  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  his  exile  could  not  brook  the  delegation 
to  another  of  that  part  in  the  ceremonial  which  belonged  to 
him  by  right.  He  had  obtained  from  the  Pope  a  letter  placing 
under  the  ban  of  the  Church  those  who  might  usurp  his  espe- 
cial privilege,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  his  enemies  strove  to 
silence  apprehensions  by  exhibiting  a  pretended  letter  from  the 
Pope  allowing  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  act  in  his  place.* 
Becket  had  become  extremely  impatient  of  his  seven  years' 

>  PalgTfiTe^s  '  Rise  of  the  English  Commonwealth,'  p.  294. 

'  Lingazd  states  that  this  was  a  forgery;   Lord  Lyttelton  belieyed  it  to  be 
genuine,  and  other  writezs  have  relied  on  his  account— Lingard,  ii.  234,  note. 
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exile ;  and  his  letters  had  so  worked  upon  the  Pope's  mind  that 
the  latter  entrusted  him  with  decrees  suspending  the  rival  arch- 
bishop and  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  coronation  of  Prince 
Henry.  Alexander  even  threatened  the  king  with  the  cen- 
sures of  the  Church  in  case  he  should  not  speedily  restore  Becket 
to  his  rights.  And  these  threats  were  no  vain  words.  It  is  not 
now  easy  to  realise  the  awful  consequences  of  an  interdict. 
During  that  term  of  punishment,  which  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  occasionally  inflicted  on  the  entire  kingdom  of  a  dis- 
obedient sovereign,  '  the  churches  were  closed,  the  bells  silent, 
the  dead  remained  unburied,  no  rite  of  religion  was  performed 
but  those  of  baptism  and  extreme  unction.'^  The  dread  of  this 
awful  measure  deterred  princes  who  felt  their  weakness  from 
entering  into  a  contest  with  those  who  wielded  such  power  in 
the  present  world,  such  threats  concerning  the  future.  It  even 
brought  the  most  resolute  to  humble  themselves  before  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter.  Henry  felt  the  necessity  of  taking  some  step  to 
end  so  hazardous  a  conflict.  He  had  already  twice  met  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  vnthout  adjudging  their  difiference  ; 
each  was  alike  resolute  and  alike  distrustful ;  he  now  agreed 
that  they  should  meet  for  a  third  time  near  Freteval,  on  the 
borders  of  Touraine.  As  soon  as  Becket  appeared,  Henry, 
spurring  forward  his  horse,  advanced  cap  in  hand  to  meet  him, 
and  entered  with  apparent  frankness  into  conversation.  When 
Becket  complained  of  the  intrusion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tork 
upon  his  proper  office,  Henry  endeavoured  to  excuse  it,  alleging 
that  Aldred  of  York  had  in  like  manner  crowned  William  the 
Conqueror.  He  promised  Becket  redress  for  all  his  grievances, 
but  evaded  bestowing  the  ^  kiss  of  peace,'  the  guarantee  of  recon* 
ciliation,  observing  by  the  way,  *  We  shall  meet  again  shortly 
in  England,  and  then  we  will  embrace.'  Before  they  parted, 
Becket  bent  his  knee  respectfully  to  the  king,  and  Henry  re- 
turned the  compliment  with  unexpected  courtesy,  by  holding 
the  stirrup  himself  for  the  archbishop  to  mount  his  horse. 
The  king  then  wrote  to  his  eldest  son  that  he  had  made  peace 
with  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  that  he  desired  that  all  the 
archbishop's  possessions  should  be  returned  to  him. 

Some  months  elapsed  before  further  progress  was  made 
towards  restitution;  there  were  many  in  England  whose  inte- 
rest it  was  that  Becket's  exile  should  be  perpetual.  After  another 
interview,  in  which  the  king  and  the  archbishop  indulged  in 
mutual  reproaches,  Becket  borrowed  three  hundred  livres  for 

>  Hallam'B  <  Middle  Ages,'  i.  529. 
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the  expenses  of  his  voyage,  which  Henry  had  previously  pro- 
mised to  defray,  and  reached  the  port  of  Wissant,  near  Calais. 
It  was  the  month  of  November,  when  it  was  often  dangerous 
to  cross  the  Channel,  and  the  primate  delayed  his  embarka* 
tion.    While  walking  with  his  friends  on  the  shore  they  were 
met  by  a  stranger,  who  informed  them  that  danges  was  not 
confined  to  the  stormy  waves  ;  that  armed  men  who  -might 
offer  violence  lurked  on  the  opposite  shore.    Becket  decdared 
that  he  did  not  fear  such  danger,  and  that  he   was  weary 
of  waiting.    He  embarked,  but  so  far  availed  himself  of  v4;he 
friendly  caution  as  to  enter  Sandwich,  less  frequented  than 
Dover  and  nearer  to  Canterbury.      The  news  of  his  return 
to    England  quickly  spread,   and  the  Earl   of  Kent,  accom-'* 
panied  by  the  two  knighte  De  Broc,  Becket's  declared  enemiesf 
was  already  in  motion.      It    had    become  knovm    that   the 
archbishop  was  the  bearer  of  letters  excommunicating,  or  lat 
least  suspendipgy  the  three  bishops  who  officiated  at  the  late 
coronation,  and  these  prelates  had  sent  Renulf  de  Broc  to  the 
coast  with  a  party  of  soldiers  to  intercept  the  archbishop,  and 
to  seize  these  obnoxious  papers.      Thereupon  Becket  resolved 
to  send  off.  the  letters,  although  previously  he  had  wisely  de- 
termined to  suppress  them,  and  they  were  publicly  delivered 
to  the  biBhops  in  the .  presence  of  their  attendants.     This  pre- 
cipitate nueasure  was  probably  the  occasion  of  the  catastrophe 
which  followed.^     The  bishops  .  made  loud  complaints  to  the 
young  king  of  Becket's  love  of  power  and  thirst  for  revenge, 
and  then  hastened  to  Normandy  to  pour  their  apprehensions 
into  Henry's  too  sensitive  ear.    When  Becket  proposed  to 
visit  Woodstock,  he  was  desired  not  to  leave  his  own  diooesel 
This  restriction,  besides  other  acts  of  molestation,  appeared 
to   indicate  impending    evil.     On  Christmas  Day  the  arch- 
bishop preached  with  great  animation,-. and  at  J^he  conclu- 
sion of  his  sermon  declared  that  he  would  yet  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  his  Church  by  the  excommunication  of  his  principal 
enemies,  Bennlf  and  Eobert  de  Broc.    When  the  king  was 
informed  by  those  who  repaired  to  him  in  Normandy  that  the 
archbishop  had  rjeturned  armed  with  the  dreaded  sentences  of 
excommunication,  he,  was  exasperated  to  the  highest  degree. 
'  If  then,'  he  exclaimed,  '  ajl  those  who  were  concerned  in  the 
coronation  of  my  son  are  excommunicated,'  I  must  be  so  also.' 
'  Sire,'  continued  the  bishops,  Hhis  is  not  all:  this  haughty 
man  will  set  your  kingdoixi  in  a  blaze ;.  he  gathers  together 
a  great  multitude,  and  is  trying  to  gain  possession  of  yeut 

1  Liogard,  ii.  247. 
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fortresses/  Henry's  anger  now  exceeded  all  bounds.  *  What,' 
cried  he,  *  can  a  man  who  once  ate  my  bread,  who  was  once 
little  better  than  a  beggar,  insult  his  king  thus ;  and  will  not 
one  of  my  dastard  followers  deliver  me  from  this  vile  priest !' 
Fatal  words,  which  were  too  literally  responded  to  by  four 
Norman  knights  !  On  that  same  Christmas  Day,  when  the 
archbishop  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  inveighed  with  mournful 
solemnity  against  his  foes  as  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  and 
while  Henry  was  preparing  with  a  council  of  Norman  barons  to 
send  commissioners  to  England  to  arrest  him  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  these  men  were  riding  fast  to  execute  their  fatal 
design.^ 

On  the  fifth  day  after  Christmas  they  entered  Canterbury, 
accompanied  by  a  troop  of  soldiers,  collected  together  by  the 
way.  With  twelve  followers  they  went  to  the  residence  of  the 
archbishop,  stated  that  they  bore  a  message  from  the  king,  and 
immediately  desired  him  to  absolve  the  prelates  whom  he  had 
excommunicated. 

Becket  replied  that  the  case  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  was 
reserved  for  the  judgment  of  the  Pope,  and  reminded  his  accu- 
sers that  three  of  them  had  in  former  days  voluntarily  sworn 
fealty  to  him. 

When  the  knights  had  withdrawn,  the  attendants  expressed 
their  fears,  but  Becket  retained  his  habitual  courage.  At  this 
moment  the  voices  of  the  monks  were  heard  singing  vespers  in 
the  choir,  and  the  archbishop  was  induced  to  enter  the  cathe- 
dral, which  seemed  to  his  friends  a  place  of  greater  safety 
than  his  palace.  They  would  have  closed  the  gates  behind 
him,  but  he  ordered  them  to  be  left  open,  saying  that 
the  temple  of  God  should  be  open  to  all.  He  had  passed  the 
north  transept,  and  was  ascending  the  steps  of  ihe  choir, 
when  the  knights  and  their  twelve  companions,  all  in  com- 
plete armour,  burst  into  the  cathedral.  It  was  almost  dark, 
and  Becket  might  have  concealed  himself  in  the  crypt,  but  he 
turned  to  meet  the  intruders,  followed  by  his  cross-bearer, 
Edward  Grim,  the  only  one  of  his  attendants  who  stood  his 
ground.  To  the  question,  *  Where  is  the  traitor?'  no  reply 
was  made.  When  Fitzurse asked,  ^ Where  is  the  archbishop?' 
Becket  made  answer,  ^Here  I  am,  the  archbishop,  but  no 
traitor.  Eeginald,  I  have  granted  thee  many  favours ;  what  is 
thy  object  now?  If  you  seek  my  life,  I  desire  you  not  to  touch 
one  of  my  people.'  He  was  desired  to  absolve  the  bishops.  *  Till 
they  offer  satisfaction,  I  will  not.'  '  Then  die,'  exclaimed  the 
knight,  aiming  a  blow  which  wounded  the  archbishop.   Feeling 

»  Thieny. 
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kimself  overpowered,  Becket  forbade  Grim  to  defend  him,  and 
received  the  fatal  blows  with  dignified  composure.^ 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  fifty- three,  died  this  extraordinary  man ; 
and  thus,  by  rendering  Becket  a  martyr,  the  greatest  possible 
injury  was  done  to  the  king's  cause.  It  has  been  said  that  Arch- 
bishop Becket  was  the  first  person  of  Saxon  lineage  who  received 
promotion  from  a  Norman  sovereign,  and  to  this  circumstance 
some  have  ascribed  his  popularity.  But  this  appears  to  be  alto- 
gether erroneous.  It  was  by  his  character,  not  his  lineage,  that 
Thomas  Becket  was  during  his  life  the  popular  favourite,  and 
the  atrocious  crime  which  caused  his  death  raised  that  feeling 
to  idolatry.* 

Henry  was  still  in  Normandy,  occupied  in  feasting  and  plea- 
sure, when  he  received  the  news  of  the  tragical  end  of  his  great 
adversary.  He  felt  at  once  all  the  insecurity  and  dishonour  of 
his  position.  Better  far  had  it  been  to  continue  to  bear  all  the 
rancour  of  the  living  Becket  than  to  be  implicated  in  the  mur- 
der of  a  reputed  martyr  !  For  three  days  the  king  remained  in 
his  chamber  alone.  His  first  act  was  to  send  an  embassy  to 
Borne,  to  pacify  the  Pope  by  pleading  his  ignorance  of  the  plot 
against  the  archbishop's  life,  and  expressing  readiness  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Pope's  decision.  Alexander  declared  the  murderers 
excommunicated,  and  also  all  who  protected  them.  Spiritual 
courts  held  jurisdiction  over  the  murderers  of  clergy,  and  the 
perpetrators  of  what  was  thought  the  most  heinous  crime  since  the 
Crucifixion  could  not  be  brought  before  a  secular  court  of  justice.' 
By  the  Pope's  desire  the  murderers  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to 
Palestine,  where,  according  to  some  accounts,  they  died ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  less  than  two  years  after  the 
assassination  they  were  again  well  received  in  England.^ 

Henry,  returning  to  England  in  the  following  August^  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  his  long  suspended  design  of  subjugating 
Ireland,  where  continual  wars  among  the  petty  princes  had 
hitherto  greatly  retarded  civilisation.  According  to  tradition 
there  had  been  famous  schools  in  Ireland  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  but  in  the  12th  century  the  greater  number  of  the 
inhabitants  still  continued  in  wild  disorder.     In  the  year  1167 

*  The  exact  spot  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  where  the  archbishop  was  slain  has 
been  the  subject  of  discussion.  According  to  recent  statements,  Becket  at  first  nsed 
his  ntmoet  strength  in  resisting  his  assailants.— See  '  Quarterly  Review/  Sept,  1863. 
The  accounts  of  the  death  of  Becket  differ  in  many  ways. 

'  Although  his  father  had  become  a  London  citizen,  he  was  a  native  of  Rouen. — 
Milman's  '  Latin  Christianity,'  iii.  445. 

*  Lingard,  ii.  266. 

*  *Qiiarterly  Beview,'  No.  186.  Henry  gave  them  places  of  trust,  and  Fitzurse, 
Tracy,  and  De  Broc  were  the  founders  of  noble  families. 
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Dermot,  King  of  Leinster,  who  had  been  expelled,  obtained  the 
assistance  of  Richard  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  of 
other  military  adventurers  from  Wales,  and  subdued  great 
part  of  Ireland.  This  success  encouraged  Henrj  to  complete 
the  unfulfilled  designs  of  the  Conqueror  and  of  Henry  I.,  and 
accompanied  by  Strongbow  and  a  large  military  force  he  landed 
at  Waterford.  A  wooden  palace  had  been  erected  at  Dublin  for 
his  reception.  The  chiefkains  who  were  induced  to  visit  his 
court  and  do  homage  were  hospitably  entertained,  and  four  out 
of  the  five  provinces  acknowledged  his  sovereignty  according 
to  the  terms  of  feudal  obligation.  But  Henry  acquired  no  real 
power  beyond  the  reach  of  his  ga.rrisons,  and  those  Irish  princes 
who  acknowledged  him  felt  only  that  they  had  promised  to 
transfer  to  a  distant  sovereign  the  allegiance  previously  rendered 
to  the  King  of  Connaught.^  But,  whilst  thus  holding  his  court 
in  Ireland,  Henry's  mind  was  brooding  on  concerns  £ur  more 
personal  to  himself. 

During  the  five  months  of  his  stay,  from  October  until  the 
end  of  March,  it  is  said  that  no  vessel  from  England  or  from 
the  English  territories  on  the  continent  arrived  on  the  Irish 
coast.    It  is  believed  that  Henry's  prudence  forbade  communi- 
cation, for  he  constantly  apprehended  a  fatal  blow  frx)m  the 
Holy  See.    At  length  a  summons  came,  we  are  not  informed  of 
its  nature;  but,  sailinginstantlyforEngland,  Henry  crossed  the 
Channel  as  expeditiously  as  possible  on  his  return  to  Normandy. 
The  impetuosity  of  his  nature  made  him  so  rapid  in  his  move- 
ments that  the  King  of  France,  who  had  believed  him  to  be  in 
Dublin,  exclaimed,  ^  The  King  of  England  flies  as  rapidly  as 
a  bird.     One  moment  transports  him  from  Ireland  to  England ; 
another  from  England  to  France.'     Henry's  object  was  to  meet 
the  Pope's  legates,  and  to  obtain  absolution.*    Pardon  was  only 
to  be  granted  after  an  act  of  humiliation.     The  cathedral  of 
Avranches  occupied  one  of  the  finest  situations  in  Europe,  oyer- 
looking  the  wide  bay  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  St.  Michael's 
Bock.   There,  in  the  presence  of  the  legates,  bishops,  barons,  and 
assembled  people,  Henry  solemnly  made  oath  that  he  was  inno- 
cent, both  in  word  and  deed,  of  the  murder  of  the  archbishop. 

But,  as  he  could  not  deny  that  his  hasty  and  passionate 
exclamations  had  prompted  the  assassins,  he  consented  to 
maintain  for  twelve  months  two  hundred  knights  for  the 
defence  of  the  Holy  Land,  to  serve  in  the  crusade  in  person, 

>  Lingard,  ii.  269.  The  princes  of  Ulster  alone  obstinately  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence, and  would  neither  visit  the  residence  of  the  King  of  England  nor  own  his 
authority.  *  Lingard,  ii.  264. 
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should  the  Pope  require  him  to  do  so,  to  restore  the  lands  and 
possessions  of  the  friends  of  the  archbishop,  and  finally  to  abo- 
lish any  customs  hostile  to  the  liberties  of  the  clergy  which 
might  have  been  introduced  during  his  reign.  On  these  condi- 
tions the  legates  granted  absolution.  On  the  single  granite  pillar 
of  this  cathedral  which  now  remains,  an  inscription  is  said  to 
be  still  legplble,  testifying  to  the  absolution  which  was  granted 
to  Henry  H.,  King  of  England  and  Duke  of  Normandy,  on  his 
knees,  by  the  papal  legate.  May  22,  1172. 

But  serious  troubles  still  hung  over  Henry's  path ;  he  had 
offended  the  King  of  France,  because,  at  the  coronation  of 
Prince  Henry,  the  wife  of  the  young  king,  daughter  of  Louis, 
was  not  allowed  her  part  in  the  ceremonial.  The  ceremony  was 
now  repeated,  in  order  to  atone  for  the  omission ;  but  the  young 
Henry  ftirther  stipulated  that  his  father  should  resign  in  his 
fiiTOur  either  his  royal  or  his  ducal  crown.  The  rebellious 
designs  of  the  prince  were  shared  by  his  two  brothers,  Bichard 
and  Geoffirey,  and  encouraged  by  Queen  Eleanor.  At  Easter, 
1173,  Louis  and  the  barons  of  France  solemnly  bound  them- 
selves to  assist  the  younger  Henry  to  obtain  possession  of 
England,  and  the  Earl  of  Flanders  and  William,  King  of 
Scotland,  entered  into  the  league,  the  young  king  being  ready 
to  recompense  their  services  by  assigning  to  the  one  the  earl- 
dom of  Kent,  to  the  other  the  county  of  Northumberland.  The 
king,  while  he  remained  in  Normandy,  found  himself  day  by  day 
deserted  by  his  most  confidential  adherents.  He  besought  the 
Pope  in  this  extremity  to  protect  the  kingdom  of  England,  ^  the 
fief  of  the  Holy  See  and  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,'  from  the 
unnatural  attempts  of  his  deluded  children.^  The  peril  was 
indeed  great.  The  Earl  of  Leicester  had  joined  the  confe- 
derates, and,  landing  in  England  with  a  body  of  mercenaries 
from  Flanders,  was  joyfully  received  by  Hugh  Bigod,  the  Earl 
of  Norfolk.  The  King  of  Scotland  broke  over  the  border, 
burned  Berwick,  and  pillaged  Lothian,  which  at  that  time  was 
English  ground.  Li  spite  of  the  exertions  of  Bichard  de  Lucy, 
the  justiciary,  who  defeated  Leicester,  the  safety  of  the  king- 
dom was  so  far  threatened  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
hastened  to  Normandy  to  urge  Henry's  immediate  return. 

Henry  came,  but  not  in  armour  at  the  head  of  his  forces ;  he 
came  to  disarm  the  wrath  of  Heaven  by  another  and  still  more 
complete  act  of  humiliation.  In  the  preceding  year  the  name 
of  Thomas  Becket  had  been  added  by  the  Pope  to  the  catalogue 

*  Lingard,  ii.  270. 
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of  saints,  and  Europe  rang  with  the  report  of  miracles 
wrought  at  his  shrine.  On  July  10,  when  Henry  landed  at 
Southampton,  he  began  his  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  without 
waiting  for  rest.  He  rode  through  the  night,  took  no  refresh- 
ment but  bread  and  water,  and  when  first  he  could  behold  the 
towers  of  the  cathedral,  he  dismounted,  put  on  the  garb  of  a 
penitent,  and  proceeded  barefoot  into  the  city.  The  people 
observed  when  he  passed  through  the  gateway  that  his  feet 
were  bleeding :  he  descended  into  the  crypt  and  threw  himself 
at  the  foot  of  the  archbishop's  tomb,  while  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don addressed  the  spectators  from  the  pulpit,  conjuring  them 
to  believe  their  sovereign's  innocence  of  the  murder,  and  his 
deep  repentance  for  the  passionate  utterances  for  which  he  was 
now  submitting  to  public  penance.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
address,  the  king  entered  the  chapter  house,  where  a  number 
of  ecclesiastics  had  assembled.  The  royal  penitent  fell  on  his 
knees  before  them,  and  each  of  the  clergy  in  turn  inflicted 
three  or  four  stripes  with  a  knotted  cord  on  his  bare  shoulders. 
Henry  then  returned  to  the  crypt,  spent  the  night  in  prayer, 
and  next  morning,  afker  attending  mass,  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  to  London ;  but  the  want  of  nourishment,  added  to  fatigue 
and  anguish  of  mind,  threw  him  into  a  fever  which  confined 
him  for  a  few  days  to  his  chamber.  ^  On  the  fifth  night  of  the 
king's  illness  a  messenger  arrived  at  the  palace  bearing  the 
important  intelligence  that  the  Scots  were  routed,  and  their  king 
and  a  numerous  train  of  his  followers  taken  prisoners.  This 
happy  event,  as  Henry  observed  with  satisfaction,  had  occurred 
on  the  very  morning  on  which  he  rose  from  penance  at  the 
Bhrine  of  St.  ThomM.  He  hastened  to  join  his  army  in  the 
north,  but  found  that  his  enemies  had  disappeared.  The  Earl 
of  Norfolk  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  joined  in  the 
revolt,  surrendered  their  castles  and  obtained  pardon.  Having 
restored  order  in  England,  Henry  set  sail  for  Normandy  to 
relieve  Bouen,  which  had  been  long  besieged  by  the  King  of 
France  and  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  abettors  of  the  young  Henry 
in  his  disaffection.  The  King  of  England's  arrival  saved  Bouen 
and  terminated  the  war.  The  three  rebellious  princes  promised 
due  obedience  to  their  father,  the  conquests  on  both  sides  were 
restored,  and  all  the  captives  released.  The  most  important  of 
the  king's  prisoners,  the  King  of  Scotland,  had  been  brought 
by  Henry  to  Normandy,  and  confined  in  the  castle  of  Falaise. 
Henry  summoned  a  deputation  of  Scottish  prelates  and  barons, 

>  '  So  deep  a  humiliation  of  so  great  a  prince/  says  Dr.  Stanley,  *  was  unparalleled 
in  the  memory  of  Englishmen.' — *  Memoriab  of  Canterbury/  p.  92. 
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with  whom  it  was  agreed  that  William  should  henceforth  do 
homage  to  Henrj,  these  representatives  of  the  Scottish  nobi- 
lity confirming  the  engagement,  and  standing  sureties  for 
their  king^s  fidelity.*  The  King  of  Scotland  was  set  at  liberty, 
and  the  next  year  the  treaty  was  solemnly  ratified  at  York. 

Freed  from  the  anxiety  of  war,  Henry  at  length  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  care  of  his  dominions  and  the  improvement  of 
jurisprudence. 

The  modes  of  trial  were  various.  The  ancient  custom  of 
appealing  to  ^  the  judgment  of  God'  was  still  pursued,  and  to 
the  ordeals  of  fire  and  water,  which  were  used  by  the  Saxons, 
the  Normans  had  added  wager  of  battle.  It  frequently  hap- 
pened that  a  prisoner  was  brought  to  trial  through  common 
report  of  his  guilt,  or  at  the  prosecution  of  one  person,  when 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  judges  to  endeavour  to  find  out  the 
truth  of  the  charge.  In  case  of  murder,  the  prosecutor,  who 
was  in  some  way  allied  to  the  deceased,  offered  to  substantiate 
his  accusations  by  doing  battle  in  a  place  appointed  by  the 
court,  and  if  the  defendant  was  unwilling  to  fight,  or  proved 
unable  to  continue  the  conflict,  he  was  either  immediately 
hanged,  condemned  to  forfeit  his  property,  or  sometimes  to  lose 
his  limbs.  If  he  slew  the  prosecutor,  oi  forced  him  to  cry  out 
'  Craven,'  or  protracted  the  fight  till  night,  he  was  acquitted, 
and  the  prosecutor  was  deprived  of  all  the  privileges  of  a  firee- 
man.' 

A  curious  example  of  this  practice  has  been  preserved. 
Henry,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  hereditary  grand  standard-bearer, 
who  accompanied  the  king  in  an  incursion  into  Wales  in  the 
year  1157,  was  surprised  by  a  sudden  attack,  and  took  to  flight. 
Henry  excused  his  cowardice,  and  Essex  was  allowed  to  redeem 
his  character  in  the  French  war ;  but  six  years  afterwards  Robert 
de  Montfort,  owing  to  a  private  quarrel,  charged  Essex  publicly 
with  this  act  as  treason,  and  offered  to  prove  it  against  him  in 
mortal  combat.  The  king  was  compelled  to  consent  to  the  trial 
at  arms,  and  the  duel  took  place  in  1163  in  a  river-island  near 
Beading,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly,  and  ended  in  the 
defeat  and,  publicly  considered,  the  death  of  Essex,  who  was 
borne  to  the  Abbey  of  Reading,  where  in  time  he  regained  his 

*  Bj  what  was  called  the  Treaty  of  Falaise,  absolute  homage  was  promised  bj 
the  King  of  Scotland,  as  complete  as  that  paid  by  any  vassals  in  England,  this  con- 
dition to  be,  of  course,  hereditary.  But  twenty-five  years  later,  Richard  Goear  de 
Lion  restored  the  independence  of  the  Scottish  kingdom  for  ten  thousand  marks  as 
the  price  of  the  discharge. — Burton,  ii.  68-71. 

'  Lingard,  ii.  291. 
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health,  but  not  his  liberty.  According  to  law  he  should  haye 
been  pnt  to  death  ;  Henry  confiscated  his  property,  and  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  Essex  remained  a  monk  in  Beading  Abbey.^ 

An  instance  on  record  of  a  conviction  by  the  water-ordeal 
shows  the  disorderly  state  of  London  at  this  period.  Many 
yonng  men,  sons  of  wealthy  citizens,  were  accustomed  to  assem- 
ble afber  sunset,  and  to  make  pastime  of  terrifying  the  peaceable 
inhabitauts.  One  evening,  some  of  these  entered  the  house  of 
a  citizen  who  was  prepared  to  repel  an  assa.ult;  one  of  the 
assailants  lost  a  hand  in  the  fray  which  ensued,  and  was  taken 
prisoner.  Probably  either  from  malice,  or  to  obtain  his  own 
pardon,  the  prisoner  accused  John  Senex,  a  rich  and  respectable 
citizen,  of  participation  in  the  crime.  Senex  denied  the  charge, 
and  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  God.  He  was  convicted 
according  to  the  water-ordeal,  and  the  chief-justiciary  ordered 
him  to  be  hanged.  The  sentence  remained  unexecuted  for  three 
years,  when,  as  unhappily  Earl  Ferrers  had  been  slain  in  a  like 
fray,  and  the  murderers  were  not  discovered,  Henry  judged  an 
example  of  severity  needful  as  a  warning,  and  ordered  the  im- 
mediate execution  of  Senex,  although  five  hundred  marks  were 
offered  for  his  ransom.^ 

It  was  an  important  improvement  when  what  was  termed 
'  Trial  by  Grand  Assize '  was  adopted  instead  of  the  doubtful  and 
dangerous  ordeal.  According  to  this,  twelve  witnesses,  or  com- 
purgators, were  summoned  from  the  neighbourhood  in  which  the 
crime  was  committed,  to  give  as  far  as  possible  impartial  testi- 
mony concerning  the  offender.  Although  this  was  a  usage  some- 
times practised  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  which  had  once  pre- 
vailed in  Normandy,  it  was  not  generally  adopted  until  this  reign, 
and  appears  to  have  been  at  first  granted  as  a  favour,  or  on  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money.'  According  to  the  law,  neither 
the  friends,  enemies,  or  near  relations  of  an  accused  person 
could  appear  as  witnesses.  This  mode  of  trial  by  inquest  or 
jury  was  the  form  from  which  our  present  *  trial  by  the  coun- 
try '  takes  its  origin,  but  it  appears  that  more  than  two  centuries 
passed  after  this  time  before  juries  obtained  the  character 
which  they  have  at  present ;  a  far  longer  time  elapsed  before 
they  were  allowed  to  state  their  verdict  fearlessly,  without  per- 
sonal danger.  When  the  great  council  assembled  at  Northamp- 
ton in  the  year  1176,  Henry  introduced  what  may  be  termed 

>  Falgraye's  'Proofs  and  Illufitrations/  p.  xxiii.,  note;    Fosses  'Li res  of  the 
Judges,'  i.  235 ;  Lingard,  ii.  226,  note. 

'  Lingard,  ii.  289 ;  and  Hallam,  ii.  121,  note. 

'  Falgrare's  '  Progress  of  the  Commonwealth/  p.  265. 
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the  greatest  measure  of  his  reign,  the  appointment  of  *  itinerant, 
or  perambolatory,  judges.'  The  country  was  divided  into  six 
districts,  nearly  agreeing  in  extent  with  the  judges'  circuits  at 
present,  to  each  of  which  three  judges  were  annually  assigned. 
By  this  arrangement  justice  was  more  generally  dispensed,  for 
the  proYincial  courts  were  liable  to  partiaUty,  and  the  great 
difiKcnlty  of  travelling  must  have  prevented  all  but  the  wealthy 
from  attending  the  king's  court.  It  may  be  true  that  the  inte- 
rest of  the  crown  was  as  much  concerned  in  this  proceeding  as 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  for  part  of  the  duty  of  the  judges  was 
to  levy  fines,  to  receive  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  king  from  men 
of  all  conditions,  and  to  make  a  general  survey ;  but  a  contem- 
porary writer  states  that  by  *  doing  full  justice  to  those  who 
thought  themselves  injured,  they  prevented  the  poor  people's 
trouble  and  expense.' '  Henry  endeavoured  to  repress  the  vena- 
lity of  the  judges,  and  removed  those  who  were  accused  of 
exacting  presents.  It  was  a  proof  that  Henry's  fame  in  the 
administration  of  justice  was  widely  spread,  that  Alphonso, 
King  of  Castile,  and  his  uncle  of  Navarre,  sent  deputies  to  plead 
in  a  cause  in  the  Court  of  Westminster,  binding  themselves 
under  a  penalty  to  submit  to  the  King  of  England's  decision ; 
and  this  also  shows  that  the  humiliation  of  the  penauce  had  not 
materially  impaired  Henry's  reputation.  Nor  were  the  Consti- 
tutions of  Clarendon  forgotten.  For  a  time  they  had  been  in 
part  at  least  suspended ;  Henry  had  promised  to  abolish  any 
which  might  be  proved  wrong  in  principle;  but  they  were 
renewed  at  the  council  of  Northampton,  and  it  was  likewise 
conceded  that  the  king  might  summon  the  clergy  before  tem- 
poral courts  if  they  presumed  to  hunt  in  his  parks  and  forests.* 

In  the  year  1179  Louis  of  France  came  to  England,  'where 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  ancestors  had  ever  yet  been,'  to  offer 
prayer  at  the  tomb  of  Becket.  Henry  met  the  king  at 
Dover  with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  the  archbishop  and  the 
principal  barons  joined  the  solemn  procession  at  Canterbury.^ 

Henry  had  promised  to  aid  in  the  crusade  if  required  by  the 
Pope.  The  kingdom  of  JerusaJem,  established  by  the  cru^ 
saders,  was  exposed  to  the  utmost  peril  on  the  death  of  the 
King  of  France.  This  sovereign  had  intended  to  join  in  an 
expedition  of  relief,  and  now  Henry  was  appealed  to  as  the 
head  of  the  next  crusade,    fieluctant  to  undertake  an  enter- 

*  See  Dr.  Hook's  'Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury/  ii.  91d. 

*  *  Liyes  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbnry/  ii.  520-36 ;  also  Hallam's  '  Middle 
Ages/  ii.  22,  note. 

'  Roger  of  Wendover.  iL  48. 
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prise  of  such  great  peril,  he  summoned  a  feudal  council  in 
London,  at  which  the  King  of  Scots  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  lieges,  and  asked  their  advice,  whether  it  were  better  for 
him  to  govern  his  own  dominions  or  to  enlist  for  the  rescue  of 
Palestine.  The  answer  being  conformable  to  his  expectation, 
Henry  promised  a  large  subsidy  instead  of  personal  aid.  But 
Heraclius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  the  head  of  the  embassy, 
upon  this  murmured,  *  We  seek  a  man  and  not  money  :  almost 
every  Christian  land  sendeth  money,  but  no  land  a  prince/  The 
dreaded  event  soon  occurred.  Jerusalem,  after  being  held  by 
Christians  for  ninety-six  years^  surrendered  to  Mahometans  in 
September,  1187.  Consternation  spread  through  great  part  of 
Europe,  and  the  Pope  died,  it  is  said,  of  a  broken  heart.  Early  in 
the  next  year  Henry  met  Philip  Augustus,  the  new  sovereign  of 
France,  in  Normandy,  where,  after  listening  to  the  eloquence 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  both  kings  and  a  great  many  nobles 
assumed  the  cross.  Henry,  in  his  old  age,  had  no  intention 
of  undertaking  personally  the  perilous  adventure.  He  sum- 
moned a  council  on  his  return,  to  meet  at  Geddington,  in 
Northamptonshire.  On  the  plea  of  the  new  crusade,  a  heavy 
income  tax,  a  tenth,  was  levied  on  all  not  willing  to  join  in  per- 
son, excommunication  being  threatened  on  those  who  gave  false 
returns  of  their  property.  Those  who  took  the  cross  would  be 
absolved,  they  were  assured,  from  all  sins  of  which  they 
repented.  This  is  one  of  the  first  instances  of  what  was  termed 
*  plenary  indulgence.'  Crusaders  were  permitted  to  receive  for 
their  own  use  the  payments  made  by  their  vassals,  and  the 
Jews  by  customary  rigour  were  compelled  to  pay  a  fourth  of 
their  personal  property.*  The  opportunity  was  taken  for  a 
missionary  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Wales,  a  district 
which  had  never  yet  been  explored  by  either  the  Anglo-Saxons 
or  their  Norman  successors.  This,  which  was  headed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Banulph  de  Glanville,  the  jus- 
ticiary, had  probably  as  much  a  political  as  a  religious  object. 
The  missionaries  were  ignorant  of  the  Welsh  language,  but 
they  raised  the  banner  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  for  even 
in  Wales  Thomas  a  Becket  was  the  popular  idol.  The  war- 
song  was  taken  from  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Welsh  brought  itiany  recruits  to  the  standard  of  the 
cross.  Henry,  by  the  Pope's  permission,  conferred  the  lord- 
ship of  Ireland  on  John,  his  youngest  son,  to  be  held  according 
to  feudal  usages,  and  the  young  prince  arrived  in  Ireland  with 

>  Lingard,  ii.  297.    Hook's  *  Life  of  Archbishop  Baldwin— Lives  of  Archbishops, 
ii.  669. 
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a  large  force  to  take  possession.  But  his  oondact  was  so  reck- 
less and  disgraceful  as  to  bring  the  whole  English  ascendency 
into  disrepate,  and,  after  an  inglorious  misgovemment  of  nine 
months,  John  was  recalled  bj  his  father.^  On  the  continent  the 
sons  of  the  King  of  England  were  at  war  both  with  their 
father  and  with  each  other.  It  was  in  vain  that  King  Henry, 
at  personal  risk,  strove  to  reconcile  their  differences,  and  that 
the  bishops  of  Normandy  denounced  the  unnatural  strife.  But 
at  length  the  young  Henry  became  seriously  ill,  and,  remorse- 
ful for  his  past  conduct,  implored  his  father  to  visit  him. 
The  king  would  have  complied,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his 
friends,  who  feared  some  evil  design,  and  sent  his  son  his  ring 
as  a  token  of  forgiveness.  The  young  Henry  pressed  it  to  his 
lips,  expressed  the  utmost  penitence,  and  according  to  the 
prevailing  usage,  in  expiation  of  his  sins,  desired  his  attendants 
to  place  him  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  on  which  he  expired.  The 
next  son,  Geoffirey,  shortly  afterwards  died,  but  Bichard  still 
remained  at  variance  with  his  father.  At  the  solicitation  of 
the  bishops,  who  sought  to  end  the  strife,  the  Kings  of  England 
and  France  met  on  a  plain  near  Tours.  Henry's  bitter  disap- 
pointment on  finding  the  name  of  his  youngest  and  favourite 
son  John  on  the  list  of  disaffected  barons  was  too  much 
for  his  enfeebled  frame.  Betuming  to  Chinon,  he  sickened  of 
fever,  and  expired  on  the  seventh  day,  receiving  the  usual  reli- 
gious rites  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  moment  after  his 
death  the  barons  and  bishops  departed,  while  other  attendants 
stripped  the  corpse  of  all  that  was  valuable.  He  was  buried 
with  little  pomp  at  the  convent  of  Fontevraud,  in  Normandy, 
in  the  presence  of  his  son  and  successor,  Bichard,  and  a  few 
knights  and  bishops,  July  6,  1189. 

The  description  of  Henry  given  by  a  contemporary  writer, 
Peter  de  Blois,  archdeacon  of  London,  sets  before  us  the  pic- 
ture of  an  active,  impetuous,  unpolished  man ;  hasty  in  his 
actions,  but  not  implacable  or  revengeful.  *  He,  every  day,' 
says  this  writer,  ^  attends  mass,  councils,  and  other  public  busi- 
ness, and  stands  on  his  feet  from  morning  till  night.  If  need 
requires,  he  will  in  one  day  perform  four  or  five  regular  days' 
journeys,  and  often  defeat  his  enemies'  plans  by  rapid  and  unex- 
pected movements.  When  not  fighting  he  is  very  fond  of  field 
sports,  hawking  and  hunting,  and  tires  out  the  strongest  man. 
He  does  not,  like  other  kings,  be  idle  in  his  palace,  but  goes 
through  his  provinces  examining  into  everybody's  conduct,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  persons  whom  he  has  appointed  judges. 

*  Lingard,  ii.  263.    This  was  in  December,  1186. 
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If  he  once  forms  an  attacliment  to  a  man,  he  seldom  gives  him 
up ;  if  he  has  once  taken  a  real  aversion  to  a  person,  he  seldom 
admits  him  afterwards  to  any  fomiliarity.  He  has  for  e^er  in 
his  hands  bows  and  arrows,  hnnting-nets,  or  other  weapons, 
except  when  he  is  at  council  or  at  his  books ;  for  as  often  as  he 
can  get  breathing-time  from  his  cares,  he  occupies  himself  with 
private  reading,  or,  surrounded  bj  a  knot  of  clergymen,  he 
endeavours  to  solve  some  hard  question.'  Peter  declares  that 
the  coarseness  of  the  king's  hands  showed  his  carelessness,  for 
he  never  put  on  a  glove  except  when  hawking.  Concerning 
Henry's  irascible  temper,  he  cautions  his  friend  to  be  careful 
when  to  *  go  into  the  presence,  for  he  is  a  lamb  when  in  good 
humour,  but  worse  than  a  lion  when  serioasly  angry.  It  is  no 
joke  to  incur  the  indignation  of  one  in  whose  hands  are  honour 
and  disgrace.'^  Henry  sometimes,  however,  evinced  a  placable 
temper.  His  anger  had  been  great  against  Bertrand  de  Bom,  a 
patriotic  poet  of  Aquitaine,  who  had  excited  the  younger 
Henry  to  revolt.  But  when,  soon  afker  the  prince's  death,  Ber- 
trand was  taken  prisoner  and  brought  into  the  royal  presence, 
he  so  much  excited  Henry's  sensibility  by  the  regret  with 
which  he  spoke  of  his  son,  that  the  king  restored  him  both  to 
liberty  and  to  his  castle,  and  gave  him  a  sum  of  money.'  If  the 
frequent  mention  of  his  violent  passions,  and  his  conduct  to- 
wards the  innocent  adherents  of  Archbishop  Becket,  make  us 
hesitate  in  ascribing  to  him  '  remarkable  clemency,'  we  may 
perhaps  agree  with  the  historian  of  the  archbishops  that  he 
was  a  clear-headed,  well-intentioned  politician,  a  man  of  warm 
affections,  and  of  generous  impulses.  He  would  have  forgiven 
Becket  after  very  great  provocation,  if  Becket  had  not  conti- 
nually added  fresh  cause  for  anger.' 

Of  Henry's  five  sons,  only  two,  Eichard  and  John,  survived 
him.  His  eldest  daughter,  Matilda,  married  Henry,  sornamed 
*  the  lion,'  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  prince 
William,  from  whom  our  present  royal  family  descends. 

Besides  the  monastic  orders,  there  were  orders  of  laymen 
bound  by  religious  vows.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  waa 
the  society  of  the  knights-templars,  who,  at  their  foundation 
especially,  devoted   their  service  to  the  defence  of  the   Holy 

»  'Quarterly  Review/  Iviii.  469. 

*  Thierry,  iii.  69.  Bertrand  was  so  well  known  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
civil  war,  that  the  poet  Dante  introduced  him  in  the  '  Inferno/  and  makes  him  say 
•  Know  that  I  am  Bertrand  de  Born,  he  who  gave  such  bad  counsels  to  the  young 
king.'— Canto  28. 

■  See  Dr.  Hook's  •  Lives  of  the  Archbishops/  ii.  866-476,  note.  Mr.  Hallam 
calls  Henry  *  a  prince  of  remarkable  clemency.* — 'Middle  Ages/  ii.  101. 
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Sepnlclire  and  to  the  protection  of  pilgrims  to  the  temple  on 
Mount  Moriah.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  they  took  possession 
of  buildings  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  which  retain  the 
name  of  the  Temple,  although  devoted  to  the  use  of  lawyers 
for  more  than  five  hundred  years.  The  round  church,  which 
attracts  attention  from  its  antiquity,  was  consecrated  by 
Heraclius,  and  the  brethren  enjoyed  spacious  pleasure-grounds. 
For  many  years  the  New  Temple,  as  it  was  called,  was  con- 
sidered the  safest  place  of  deposit,  and  was  used  as  a  bank 
for  moneys  collected  for  the  crusade.* 

>  See  Knight's  *  London,'  iii.  309. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

RICHARD  I.,   SURNAMED   CCEUR   DE    LION. 

▲.D.    1189-1199. 


After  tlie  death  of  his  father,  Bichard  ifvas  detained  for  a 
few  weeks  on  the  continent,  and  he  delegated  the  authority 
of  regent  to  his  mother,  Queen  Eleanor,  who  proceeded 
through  England,  doing  justice  and  proclaiming  the  new 
sovereign. 

At  her  invitation  the  barons  and  prelates  assembled  at 
Winchester  to  receive  their  king,  and  on  September  8 
Bichard  was  crowned  at  Westminster  with  great  splendour. 
He  had  issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  Jews  to  appear  on 
the  day  of  his  coronation,  fearing  a  tumult  from  the  presence 
of  that  unpopular  race ;  or,  perhaps,  the  magical  powers  which 
the  ignorance  of  the  age  ascribed  to  them.  Some  ventured 
notwithstanding  to  appear,  relying  that  those  who  brought  gifts 
and  congratulations  to  their  sovereign  would  not  be  excluded 
from  his  presence.  The  recent  expulsion  of  the  whole  race 
from  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  France  had  induced  this 
public  exhibition  of  loyalty.  A  fray,  however,  arose,  the  Jews 
were  driven  oflf  with  insult,  and  the  populace,  catching  up  a 
rumour  that  the  king  desired  their  extermination,  joined  in  a 
general  attack.  Bichard's  efforts  to  disperse  the  rioters  were 
fruitless.  Every  Jew  seen  in  the  streets  was  murdered ; 
every  house  known  to  belong  to  a  Jew  was  set  on  fire.  As  a 
measure  of  repression,  three  offenders  were  selected  for  execu- 
tion, whose  offence,  however,  had  been  against  Christian,  not 
Jewish,  property.  The  king  plainly  feared  to  disgust  his 
subjects  by  severe  measures  in  defence  of  a  hated  people.  At 
this  period  the  Jews  were  the  principal  European  bankers.  In- 
dustry had  not,  as  yet,  created  riches ;  commerce  had  not,  in 
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any  great  degree,  promoted  the  circulation  of  money.  The 
high  interest  of  money  in  times  when  it  was  so  scarce 
enriched  the  money-lender.  Fonrpence  a  week  was  the  interest 
of  £1  paid  by  a  subject  of  Henry  II.,  the  £1  being  the  cost  of 
a  long  litigation.*  Eager  for  gain,  although  fearful  of  exhi- 
biting their  wealth,  and  scarcely  able  to  enjoy  its  proceeds,  many 
Jews  suffered  for  the  sake  of  gold  with  a  fortitude  worthy  of 
martyrs  in  the  noblest  cause.  The  outrages  committed  at  this 
time  appear  to  have  been  principally  excited  by  crusaders.^ 
At  York  a  conspiracy  was  organised  by  men  whose  real  design 
was  plunder,  and  who  sought  to  square  accounts  by  simply  de- 
stroying the  securities  held  by  the  Jews  for  repayment  of  their 
advances.  Five  hundred  Jews,  who  had  cast  themselves  for 
safety  into  the  castle  at  York,  were  at  length  reduced  to  such 
despair  as  to  bury  or  destroy  their  valuables,  even  to  kill  first 
their  children  and  afkerwards  themselves,  that  they  might  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  A  cruel  death  was  the 
fate  of  the  few  survivors. 

The  first  acts  of  Bichard  after  his  accession  were  to  extort 
money.  He  seized  Stephen  of  Tours,  the  late  king's  treasurer, 
and  cast  him  into  a  dungeon  in  chains,  from  which  he  did 
not  escape  till  he  had  surrendered  not  only  the  royal  property 
which  he  held,  but  also  his  own.  But  the  inhabitants  of  some 
towns  took  advantage  of  the  king's  love  of  money  to  purchase 
their  municipal  rights. 

Bichard  had  devoted  himself  as  a  leader  of  the  crusade,  and 
to  raise  sufficient  funds  for  this  undertaking  ^  he  set  up  every- 
thing for  sale,  lordships,  castles,  townships,  woods,  farms, 
offices,'  says  the  old  chronicler.  He  sold  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham ;  for  a  considerable 
sum  he  restored  two  castles  to  the  King  of  Scots,  and  relieved 
him  besides  from  the  feudal  subordination  which  the  late 
king  had  enforced. 

Bichard  cared  nothing  for  the  honour  of  the  crown,  or  for 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects  ;  his  favourite  pursuit  was  military 
life,  for  which  Palestine  then  offered  the  most  brilliant  field ;  he 
looked  upon  his  dominions  as  a  farm  from  which  to  supply 
the  expense  of  the  undertaking.  The  Kings  of  France  had 
taken  a  leading  part  in  encouraging  the  crusades,  and  Bichard, 
before  ascending  the  throne,  had  already  determined  to  be 
one  of  the  champions  of  the  Cross.      On    July  1  the  Kings 

*  Richard  of  Anesty  borrowed  half  a  mark  (6«.  Sd,)  at  three-halfpence  a^  week 
interest,  and  kept  it  ten  weeks. — ^Palgraye's  *  Proofs  and  Illustrations/  zzvi. 

*  Liogard,  ii.  313. 
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of  France  and  England  met  on  the  plains  of  Yezelaj,  in  France, 
to  prepare  an  allied  effort.  A  gallant  army  of  soldiers  and  pil- 
grims, numbering  more  than  100,000  men,  appeared  niider 
their  banners.  The  kings  separated  at  Lyons,  agreeing  to  meet 
again  in  Sicily.  They  bound  themselves  by  the  strictest  bond 
to  defend  each  other's  rights.  After  this  time  there  is  little  to 
relate  of  the  King  of  England,  excepting  the  personal  adven- 
tures which  occupied  so  great  a  part  of  his  short  and  unprofit- 
able reign.  His  love  of  fame  and  military  achievement  was  his 
real  incitement  to  the  crusade.  There  were  some  Englishmen 
drawn  to  it  by  purer  motives,  among  them  Baldwin,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  late  chief- justiciary,  who  in  November,  1190, 
placed  himself  with  other  noble  and  reverend  Englishmen  in  the 
ranks  of  the  grand  master  of  the  Temple,  then  besieging  Acre. 
The  archbishop  had  hoped,  it  appears,  to  find  a  saintly  army 
engaged  in  so  holy  a  cause ;  and  to  grief  and  disappointment 
on  discovering  the  general  licentiousness  of  the  European 
troops,  has  been  ascribed  the  fever  which  soon  afterwards  occa- 
sioned his  death.  ^  A  daughter  of  Henry  II.  had  married  the 
E!ing  of  Sicily,  on  whose  death  an  adventurer  named  Tancred 
seized  the  island,  and  imprisoned  the  queen.  Richard  freed 
his  sister,  and  obtained  large  sums  of  money  from  Tancred. 
He  was  detained  by  illness  in  the  island  of  Bhodes,  and  after- 
wards in  Cyprus  entered  on  a  war  with  Isaac,  the  ruler  of  the 
island,  in  which  he  showed  his  love  of  pageantry  at  least  as 
much  as  his  skill  in  arms,  appearing  on  horseback  in  a  dress  of 
rose-coloured  silk  embroidered  with  gold,  and  giving  directions 
that  Isaac,  his  vanquished  opponent,  should  be  bound  in  silver 
chains  before  being  conveyed  to  the  castle  in  Palestine,  where, 
after  a  few  years,  he  died.* 

Queen  Eleanor  followed  Bichard  to  the  East  with  the  Prin- 
cess Berengaria  of  Navarre,  and  a  marriage  was  concluded  in 
the  island  between  the  King  of  England  and  the  princess.  But 
while  pleasures  of  this  kind  occupied  Bichard,  ^  the  siege  of 
Acre  was  prosecuted  with  increased  enthusiasm,  fresh  arrivals 
of  warriors,  both  lay  and  clerical,  from  Europe  compensating 
for  the  continual  loss  of  life ;  so  that  the  reduction  of  that  town, 
which  had  been  besieged  nearly  two  years,  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  Christian  world. 

Saladin,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  occupied  the  moun- 
tains with  a  large  army^  watching  the  movements  of  the  besieg- 
ers, but  not  offering  battle.     The  arrival  of  the  King  of  France 

>  Dr.  Hook*8  '  Lives  of  the  ArchbishopB  of  Canterbniy/  ii.  547. 

'  Liogard,  ii.  820.    Ifaac  is  called  by  Lingard  *  Emperor  of  CjproB,*  p.  34i. 
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infased  fresh  vigour  into  tlie  European  troops,  military  engines 
were  erected,  and  the  walls  of  Acre  were  even  undermined,  when 
a  deputation  was  sent  by  the  leaders  to  urge  Bichard  to  delay 
no  longer  in  Cyprus,  but  to  add  to  the  strength,  and  share  in 
the  glory,  of  the  assault.  Bichard  intercepted  a  large  ship 
which  proved  to  be  bringing  stores  of  all  kinds  to  the  besieged, 
and  was  received  at  the  camp  of  the  crusadei*s  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  joy,  on  Jime  10. 

The  garrison  saw  that  no  hope  of  safety  remained,  and  it 
was  at  length  agreed  that  Acre  should  be  immediately  surren- 
dered, and  fifteen  hundred  Christian  captives  liberated  within 
forty  days,  some  thousand  hostages  still  remaining  in  the  for- 
tress. It  was  on  July  12  that  the  Europeans  took  possession 
of  Acre.  On  the  31st  the  King  of  France,  whose  health  had 
suffered  greatly  from  the  climate,  departed  for  Europe,  leaving 
ten  thousand  of  his  followers  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy.  Philip  Augustus  was  thus  spared  the  dishonour 
of  sharing  the  great  disgrace,  of  the  Christian  arms.  The 
sultan  unhappily  delayed  the  liberation  of  the  captives,  and  a 
rumour  was  spread  that  they  had  been  put  to  death,  on  which 
a  cry  was  raised  for  retaliation  on  the  hostages.  Saladin  had 
xiot  shown  cruelty  when  taking  possession  of  Jerusalem  in 
1187,  and  the  reported  murder  of  the  captives  was  probably  a 
fiction,  but  it  served  as  an  excuse  for  a  dreadful  massacre.^ 
Bichard  showed  no  reluctance  to  order  the  perpetration  of  this 
crime,  and  on  August  6  two  thousand  seven  hundred  hostages 
were  slain  on  a  hill  in  sight  of  the  Saracen  camp  with  general 
applause  from  the  crusaders,  and  about  an  equal  number  were 
killed  by  the  French  troops  under  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

The  military  skill  of  the  Europeans  still  prevailed,  when 
Saladin,  after  gathering  reinforcements  from  all  parts  of  his 
empire,  made,  on  September  7,  a  great  effort  to  defeat  the 
Christian  army  on  the  march  to  Jaffa,  and  Bichard  boasted 
that  the  sultan  had  never  undergone  so  great  a  defeat.  But, 
in  spite  of  this  victory,  Bichard,  afber  advancing  to  Bethany, 
although  within  a  short  distance  of  Jerusalem,  the  great  goal 
of  the  crusade,  recoiled  from  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
enterprise,  and  led  the  army  back  to  the  coast  without  a  sight 
of  the  Holy  City. 

Whatever  was  his  motive,  whether  shortness  of  supplies  or 
the  insecurity  of  his  position,  it  must  have  cost  him  much  to 
renounce  as  hopeless  an  enterprise,  the  obligations  of  which 

>  Lingard  disbelieres  the  statement,  but  says  that  in  these  wars  neither  party  had 
been  sparing  of  the  blood  of  their  captires. 
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were  kept  daily  in  view  of  the  army  by  military  routine.  Indeed 
the  words  *The  Holy  Sepulchre*  were  sounded  by  voice  of 
herald  thrice  daily  throughout  the  camp  as  a  reminder  to  the 
troops,  to  animate  them  constantly  with  the  aim  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

Of  Bichard's  prowess  in  the  field  of  battle  there  is  ample 
testimony,  as  well  as  of  the  unusual  strength  with  which  he 
wielded  his  weapons.  A  century  after  his  death  his  name  is  said 
to  have  been  used  by  Turkish  knights  when  chiding  their  horses, 
and  by  mothers  to  terrify  their  children.  Yet,  according  to 
report,  Saladin  said  that  Richard's  strength  lay  more  in  his 
right  arm  than  in  his  head.  Attacks  of  fever  and  apprehen- 
sions with  regard  to  England  inclined  Bichard  to  enter  on 
an  armistice  with  the  sultan  for  three  years.  Saladin  required 
that  the  fortress  of  Ascalon  should  be  destroyed,  but  promised 
Christian  pilgrims  free  access  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Thus 
ended  the  third  crusade.  Bichard,  after  sending  his  fleet  to 
Sicily  with  his  wife  and  sister,  embarked  on  October  9  to  return 
to  his  dominions.  The  navigation  must  have  been  very  imper- 
fect which  caused  a  month  to  elapse  before  he  reached  the  isle 
of  Corfu. 

Bichard  was  aware  that  he  had  enemies  who  might  obstruct 
his  return.  In  Palestine  rival  claims  had  been  advanced  for 
the  crown  of  Jerusalem  by  Guy  of  Lusignan  and  Conrad  of 
Montferrat*;  and  when  Conrad  was  assassinated  at  Tyre,  his 
relations,  apparently  without  cause,  attributed  the  deed  to  the 
King  of  England.  He  had  also  been  informed  that  the  King  of 
France  had  joined  his  brother  John  in  his  treacherous  designs, 
and  that  the  Emperor  Henry  of  Germany  had  been  irritated  by 
his  treaty  with  Tancred.  Hoping  to  escape  the  machinations 
of  supposed  enemies,  Bichard  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim. 
A  storm  drove  him  upon  the  coast  of  Istria,  between  Aquileia 
and  Venice.  The  first  town  which  he  reached  was  Goritz,  the 
residence  of  Maynard,  a  nephew  of  the  murdered  Conrad. 
Bichard  sent  a  page  to  procure  from  Maynard  a  passport  for 
Baldwin  and  Hugh,  pilgrims  returning  from  Jerusalem  ;  but  the 
ring  sent  as  a  gift  was  so  valuable  as  at  once  to  excite  suspicion 
of  the  pilgrim's  rank.  Maynard,  exclaiming  that  the  ring  was 
the  present  of  a  prince,  returned  a  message  by  the  page  that  his 
master  might  come  in  person ;  but  Bichard  immediately  bought 
horses  and  fled  with  precipitation.  For  three  days  and  nights 
he  pursued  his  way,  not  daring  to  enter  a  house  or  purchase 
provisions  till  he  reached  Esperg,  near  Vienna,  about  the  middle 
of  December,  being  then  too  weak  to  travel  farther.     The  boy 
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who  was  sent  to  market  tried  to  baffle  inqniry  by  saying  that  his 
master  was  a  rich  merchant  who  would  arrive  in  three  days ; 
but  subsequently,  under  torture,  he  revealed  the  king's  name 
and  abode,  and  the  house  was  surrounded  by  armed  men. 
Richard  drew  his  sword,  declaring  that  he  would  only  give  him- 
self up  to  the  chieftain.  The  chief  soon  appeared,  and  proved 
to  be  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  whom  !Richard  had  griev- 
onsly  offended  in  Palestine,  the  brother-in-law  of  that  Isaac 
of  Cyprus  whom  he  had  imprisoned.  The  duke  now  reta- 
liated by  committing  the  king  to  close  confinement  in  a 
castle,  where  Richard's  fetters  were  probably  not  of  silver  but 
of  iron. 

It  was  long  before  the  king's  imprisonment  was  known  in 
England,  where  fierce  factions  had  been  contending  since  his 
departure.  The  direction  of  affairs  had  been  entrusted  to 
William  de  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  chancellor,  justiciary, 
and  papal  legate.  Several  earldoms  had  been  given  by  Bichard 
to  hij3  brother  John,  but  no  benefits  secured  his  affection.  John 
was  calciQating  on  the  probability  of  his  brother's  death,  and 
impatiently  preparing  to  press  his  claim  to  the  succession; 
while  Bichard  was  believed  to  favour  the  claim  of  the  infant 
prince  Arthur,  son  of  Geoffrey,  a  deceased  son  of  Henry.  The 
exactions  of  Longchamp,  and  his  arrogant  display  of  what  re- 
sembled royal  parade,  offended  the  nobles,  and  the  general 
hatred  which  his  conduct  excited  was  greatly  extending  the 
influence  of  John.  There  was  also  a  half-brother  of  Bichard, 
named  Geoffrey,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  had  fallen  under  the 
Pope's  censure,  and  been  prohibited  from  residing  in  England. 
He  had  ventured  to  return  without  permission,  and  when  the 
chancellor,  Longchamp,  would  have  apprehended  him  on  his 
arrival  in  Dover,  took  refuge  in  St.  Martin's  church.  The 
sanctuary  was  respected  for  three  days ;  on  the  fourth,  Geoffrey 
was  carried  to  Dover  Castle ;  but  when  the  Bishop  of  London 
interceded,  and  offered  security  for  his  good  conduct,  he  was 
released  and  allowed  to  return  to  London.  John,  who  had 
previously  been  at  variance  with  Archbishop  Geoffrey,  now 
caught  eagerly  at  the  opportunity  of  uniting  his  efforts  v^ith 
the  prelate's  against  Longchamp,  and  with  this  intention  sum- 
moned the  barons  and  bishops  to  Beading.  Longchamp  issued 
letters  forbidding  them  to  obey  the  summons  of  a  prince  known 
to  be  disloyal.  The  assembly  was  held;  John  and  Geo£&ey 
embraced,  and  papers  were  shown  which  were  said  to  have 
arrived  from  Palestine  and  been  signed'  by  Bichard,  appointing 
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another  council  of  regency,  and  giving  Geoffrey  permission  to 
return  to  York.  Another  council,  which  was  soon  afterwards 
held  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  determined  unanimously  on  the 
chancellor's  deposition,  alleging  that  Longchamp  had  so  much 
exhausted  the  wealth  of  the  community,  that  he  and  his  satel- 
lites ^  had  not  left  a  man  his  silver  belt,  a  woman  her  necklace, 
or  a  nobleman  his  ring  or  money,  or  anything  of  value  to  a 
Jew,'  and  that  in  the  royal  treasury  nothing  would  be  found 
but  keys  and  empty  vessels.*  The  heralds  proclaimed  that  it 
pleased  Earl  John,  the  king's  brother,  and  all  the  bishops, 
earls,  and  barons  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  citizens  of  London, 
that  the  chancellor  should  be  deposed.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  instance  of  the  presence  of  the  third  estate  at  a 
meeting  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  although  special  privi- 
leges had  long  been  allowed  to  the  citizens  of  London.  It 
was  also,  according  to  Hallam,  ^the  earliest  example  of  that 
leading  principle  of  our  Constitution,  the  responsibility  of 
Ministers  to  Parliament.' '  Longchamp  was  permitted  to  retire 
to  Canterbury  on  his  promise  to  surrender  nearly  all  the  royal 
castles,  and  to  leave  two  of  his  brothers  as  hostages.  When 
he  attempted  to  escape  from  Dover  in  the  disguise  of  a  female 
pedlar,  he  was  recognised  and  derided  by  the  people ;  but  he 
was  soon  afterwards  enabled  to  leave  England,  and  was  so  fortu- 
nate during  his  exile  as  to  discover  the  place  in  which  his  sove- 
reign was  imprisoned.  Henry  VI.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  had 
purchased  Richard  of  England  from  Duke  Leopold  for  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  and  had  immured  him  in  one  of  the  castles 
of  the  Tyrol,  in  fetters,  and  closely  watched  day  and  night  by 
armed  guards.  According  to  an  interesting  tradition,  which 
long  prevailed  in  Europe,  but  has  been  discredited  by  modem 
historians,  Blondel,  the  king's  favourite  minstrel,  went  forth 
on  a  tour  of  inquiry,  and  was  recompensed  by  at  length  hear- 
ing Richard's  well-known  voice  singing  an  air  to  while  away 
the  dull  hours  in  the  castle  of  Tiemsteign.  Blonde!  took  up  the 
strain  from  without,  and  continued  the  song,  upon  which  the  king 
recognised  his  minstrel's  voice,  and  they  were  enabled  to  hold 
friendly  communication.  A  ballad  founded  on  this  legend  was 
produced  in  France  so  lately  as  1784,  and  adapted  to  melody. 
It  became  popular,  and  from  its  peculiarly  loyal  feeling  was 
played  before  Louis  XYI.  and  his  queen  at  the  last  great  military 
fete  given  at  Versailles.'     In  whatever  manner  the  first  dis- 


'  Eoger  of  Wendover,  ii.  112. 
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coTery  was  mode,  the  news  of  Bicliard's  crael  imprisonment 
greatly  excited  his  English  subjects. 

The  bishops  assembled  at  Oxford,  and  sent  deputies  to  con- 
sole their  captive  monarch,  and  Eleanor,  the  queen-mother, 
besought  the  Pope  to  intercede  with  the  emperor  on  behalf  of 
the  zealous  champion  of  the  Cross.    Prince  John  was,  however, 
openly  disloyal.    He  hastened  to  France,  yielded  some  lands  to 
Philip  in  order  to  become  his  liegeman,  and  collected  troops 
for  self-support.    The  King  of  France  laid  siege  to  Bouen;  but 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  recently  returned  from  Pales- 
tine, succeeded  in  exciting  the  citizens  against  the  French, 
and  compelled  Philip  to  withdraw.    After  much  solicitation, 
liOngchamp  was  permitted  to  accompany  the  King  of  England 
to  the  Gtermanic  Diet  held  at  Hagenau,  where,  in  the  presence 
of  bishops,  dukes,  and  knights  of  the  empire,  the  emperor 
accused  Bichard  of  acts  of  yiolence  and  treachery  committed 
in  Sicily  and  CorAi,  and  of  participation  in  the  murder  of  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrat.    To  repel  the  last  charge,  a  letter  was 
produced  written  by  the  sheik,  or  *old  man  of  the  mountains,'  ac- 
knowledging himself  the  instigator  of  that  murder.^    Bichard's 
intrepid  bearing,  and  the  clearness  with  which  he  made  his 
defence,  produced  a  favourable  impression  on  the  assembly ;  the 
emperor  ordered  his  chains  to  be  struck  off,  and  that  he  should 
be  treated  with  respect,  but  fixed  his  ransom  at  a  hundred 
thousand  marks,  intending  to  detain  him  in  captivity  until  its 
payment.  A  strange  ceremony  then  took  place.   In  the  presence 
of  the  assembled  German  princes  and  English  envoys,  Bichard 
uncovered  his  head,  and  resigned  his  crown  to  the  emperor, 
who  restored  it  on  the  stipulation  that  it  should  be  held  as  a 
feudal  fief,  with  an  annual  payment  of  five  thousand  pounds. 
The  influence  of  John  and  the  King  of  France  was  still  exerted 
to  defer  Bichard's  liberation,  but  the  German  princes  repre- 
sented to  the  emperor  that  further  delay  would  be  ungenerous ; 
a  part  of  the  ransom  was  paid  and  hostages  given  for  the  rest, 
and  in  February,  1194,  Bichard  descended  the  Bhine,  and  em- 
barked at  Antwerp  to  return  to  England.     The  great  demands 
for  the  king's  ransom  occasioned  much  discontent,  and  blame 
was  thrown  upon  the  collectors.     No   distinction  was  made 
between  clergy  and  laity,  citizens  or  husbandmen,  and  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Edmund's   Bury  had  difficulty  in  preserving  his 
famous  shrine  from  spoliation.'    Just  before  Bichard's  long- 

*  Lingard,  ii.  340,  note.    Copies  of  this  letter  were  sent  to  monkB  who  were 
known  to  be  writing  the  history  of  the  time. 

'  '  Monastic  Life  in  the  Twelfth  Century/  p.  28. 
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delayed  return,  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  chief 
justiciary,  assembled  the  heads  of  the  clergy  at  Westminster  to 
threaten  Earl  John  and  his  abettors  with  the  censures  of  the 
Church,  unless  they  desisted  from  their  opposition  to  the  go- 
vernment. The  archbishop  also  took  military  command,  gained 
Marlborough  Castle  for  the  king,  and  was  about  investing  the 
castle  of  Nottingham,  when  Bichard  landed  on  March  13,  and 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.^ 

On  March  30  Bichard  convened  a  great  council  at  Notting- 
ham, with  the  object  of  gaining  supplies,  and  of  inflicting 
punishment  on  his  rebellious  brother.  Several  persons  were  de- 
prived of  authority,  their  offices  being  sold  to  the  highest  bidder; 
and  John  and  his  principal  adviser,  the  Bishop  of  Coventry, 
having  failed  to  appear  at  the  royal  summons,  were  outlawed. 

It  was  considered  expedient,  probably  on  account  of  the 
late  feudal  ceremonial  in  Germany,  that  Bichard  should  be 
crowned  a  second  time,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  per- 
formed the  ceremony  on  April  1 7  at  Winchester.  After  being 
thus  reinstated  in  authority,  and  having  drained  the  purses  of 
his  English  subjects,  Bichard  went  to  Prance,  where  for  five 
years  he  continued  a  desultory  warfare  with  the  king,  and 
*  played  at  castle-taking,'  says  the  chronicler,  who  loyally 
excuses  the  king's  greediness  in  his  exactions. 

On  his  landing  in  Normandy,  his  brother  John  came  before 
him  as  a  suppliant,  begging  on  his  knees  for  forgiveness ;  at 
the  request  of  Queen  Eleanor,  Bichard  received  him  into 
favour,  but  did  not  restore  the  lands  or  castles  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived.  In  a  sharp  encounter  between  the  Kings  of 
England  and  France,  King  Philip  and  twenty  knights  in 
armour  were  precipitated  into  the  river  Epte  by  the  breaking 
of  a  bridge,  and  Philip  was  extricated  with  difficulty.  Another 
Philip,  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  took  a  principal  share  in  the 
war.  Bichard  attributed  the  sufferings  which  he  underwent 
in  captivity  in  great  measure  to  this  martial  prelate's  influence, 
and  when  the  bishop  was  taken  prisoner  he  was  thrown  into  a 
dungeon  at  Bouen  and  loaded  with  chains.  The  bishop  appealed 
to  Bome;  but  the  Pope  sent  him  a  rebuke  for  having  neglected 
the  duties  of  his  office  to  join  in  battle,  and  especially  for  contend- 
ing against  one  who  had  been  the  champion  of  the  Cross.  Soon 
afterwards,  however.  Innocent  wrote  to  Bichard,  asking  for  his 
compassion ;  but  the  king  replied  by  sending  the  bishop's  coat 
of  mail,  and  he  was  not  restored  to  liberty  till  the  next  reign. 
The  principal  duty  which  devolved  on  the  justiciary  during 

*  Hook*8  '  Lives  of  the  Archbiflhops/  ii.  603. 
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Bichard's  absence  was  to  raise  monej,  and  England  was,  ac- 
cording to  a  contemporary  writer,  *  reduced  to  poverty  from 
one  sea  to  the  other.'  In  the  year  1196,  when  a  large  sum  was 
required,  the  magistrates  of  London  decided  on  raising  it  by  a 
poll-tax.  The  injustice  of  imposing  so  large  a  part  of  the 
bnrden  on  the  poor  excited  great  discontent,  and  the  mnrmurs 
of  the  people  were  forcibly  expressed  by  William  Pitz-Osbert, 
a  man  of  education,  who  had  accompanied  the  king  to  the 
cmsade,  and  who  spoke  eloquently  both  in  English  and  French. 
He  crossed  the  Channel  to  state  the  grievances  of  the  people 
personally  to  the  king,  who,  as  usual,  promised  redress,  but 
neglected  to  take  any  steps  to  ensure  it.  On  Fitz-Osbert's 
return,  associations  were  formed  by  which  fiffcy-two  thousand 
persons  bound  themselves  to  obey  their  advocate,  who  was  called 
Long-  beard  and  the  Defender  of  the  Poor.  The  richer  citizens 
were  alarmed,  and  the  archbishop  called  a  folk-mote.  The  prelate 
was  also  a  man  of  persuasive  eloquence,  and  had  in  Palestine 
controlled  masses  of  men.  Hostages  were  required  from  the 
associates,  and  Fitz-Osbert  saw  that  a  storm  was  gathering. 
He  raised  his  axe  against  an  officer  who  was  sent  to  arrest  him^ 
and  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  which  he 
fortified.  For  three  days  he  remained  in  this  sanctuary ;  on  the 
fourth  day  it  was  set  on  fire,  and  Fitz-Osbert,  whilst  escaping, 
was  wounded  and  captured.  He  was  hastily  tried  and  con- 
demned, was  dragged  ignominiously  to  Tyburn,  and  hanged  in 
chains  with  nine  of  his  followers.  *  Thus,'  says  Matthew  Paris, 
the  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  ^  William  of  the  Beard  was  shamefully 
put  to  death  by  his  fellow-citizens  for  defending  the  cause  of 
the  poor ;  and  if  the  justice  of  the  cause  constitutes  a  martyr, 
we  may  surely  set  him  down  as  one.'  The  people  flocked  to 
see  the  place  where  the  ^  king  of  the  poor '  had  expired,  until 
aJl  such  manifestations  of  interest  were  forcibly  repressed.  The 
yiolation  of  this  sanctuary  was  charged  against  the  archbishop, 
and  the  Pope,  in  consequence,  some  time  afterwards  urged  him 
to  relinquish  his  office  of  justiciary  and  confine  himself  to  his 
religious  duties.^ 

It  was  Bichard's  fate  to  perish  at  last  in  an  ignoble  quarrel 
with  one  of  his  continental  barons. 

The  Count  of  Limoges  offered  the  king  part  of  a  treasure 
found  on  his  estate ;  Bichard  demanded  the  whole,  and  besieged 
the  count's  castle  of  Chaluz.     When  riding  round  the  walls, 

^  Hook's  'LiTM  of  the  ArchbishopB,'  ii.  614.  Fitz-Oebert  has  been  erroneously 
eaUed  a  Saxon ;  his  name  prores  Norman  descent,  and  at  this  time  the  distinction 
between  Normans  and  Saxons  had  nearly  disappeared. 
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Bichard  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  an  arrow.  His  troops 
took  the  castle  bj  storm,  and  the  archer  who  aimed  the  &tal 
shaft  was  brought  before  the  king^  who  was  sinkiug  after  the 
unskilful  extraction  of  the  arrow.  Bichard  gave  the  man 
liberty,  and  money  to  carry  him  home;  but  the  attendants  frus- 
trated his  intentions,  and  put  the  archer  to  a  cruel  death. 
Bichard  bequeathed  his  heart  to  the  citizens  of  Bouen,  and  was 
interred  at  Pontevraud,  near  his  father's  grave. 

^Traditional  adulation/  as  has  been  well  said  by  Sir  F. 
Palgrave,  has  encouraged  a  higher  appreciation  than  was  de- 
served by  Bichard  Coeur  de  Lion,  whose  reckless  prodigality  and 
rapacity  far  outweighed  the  few  acts  of  clemency  remembered 
to  his  honour.  The  only  benefits  which  can  be  ascribed  to  him^ 
in  compensation  for  so  much  wasted  treasure,  were  two  char- 
ters, by  one  of  which  uniformity  was  established  in  weights  and 
measures ;  by  the  other  time  was  allotted  during  which  property 
in  a  shipwrecked  vessel  might  be  claimed  by  the  owner's  family, 
instead  of  its  being  at  once  surrendered  to  the  crown.*  London 
had  been  greatly  improved  since  the  destruction  caused  by  fire 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen;  and  in  the  beginning  of  Bichard's 
reign  the  mayor  procured  an  order  that  buildings  of  stone, 
roofed  with  slate  or  tile,  should  in  future  take  the  place  of 
wooden  houses  thatched  with  straw.  Fitz-Stephen,  a  monk  of 
Canterbury,  who  died  in  this  reign,  described  the  manly  sports 
in  which  the  youth  of  London  excelled,  and  said  that  the  citi- 
zens were  allowed  to  hunt  in  the  neighbouring  country.  *  To 
this  city,'  says  Fitz-Stephen,  ^  merchants  bring  goods  from 
every  country  under  heaven.'  Some  evils  which  he  then  de- 
plored unhappily  have  not  yet  ceased — *  the  immoderate  drink- 
ing of  foolish  persons,  and  the  frequent  fires.' '  This  early 
writer  also  described  the  benefit  of  one  public  eating-house 
which  had  been  lately  established,  at  which  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  fresh  meat  quickly;  a  great  advantage,  as  he  said,  when 
friends  arrived  without  notice. 

■  Lingard,  ii.  3i52.    It  appears  probable  that  Archbishop  Hubert  obtained  the 
passing  of  the  first-mentioned  charter. 

*  See  description  of  the  most  noble  city  of  London,  in  Stow's  *  Surrey/ 
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CHAPTEE  XT. 

JOHN. 
A.D.  1199-1216. 

BiOHASD  had  apparently  wished  that  the  yonng  prince  Arthnr, 
8on  of  his  late  brother  Geoffirej,  should  succeed  him ;  bat  he 
had  been  reconciled  by  Queen  Eleanor  to  his  brother  John,  and 
is  said  on  his  deathbed  to  have  declared  him  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  to  have  left  him  a  third  of  his  property.  John  was  at  his 
brother's  side  when  he  expired ;  Arthur,  who  was  only  in  his 
twelfth  year,  had  been  placed  by  Constance,  the  boy's  mother, 
under  the  protection  of  the  King  of  France,  who  had  been  in 
turn  John's  ally  and  adversary.  Normandy,  Poitou,  and  Aqui- 
taine  admitted  the  claims  of  John  (the  latter  provinces  were 
the  inheritance  of  Queen  Eleanor),  and  John  received  the  ducal 
coronet  at  Bouen  from  the  archbishop.  But  Touraine  and 
Anjou,  which  had  become  appendages  of  the  English  kings  on 
the  accession  of  Henry  II.,  declared  in  favour  of  Arthur,  and 
before  John  departed  to  England  he  revenged  himself  by  de- 
stroying the  greater  part  of  Mans  and  Angers.  The  question 
of  inheritance  between  an  uncle  and  the  son  of  his  deceased 
elder  brother,  was  at  this  time  not  perfectly  settled  even  in 
cases  of  private  saccession ;  and  in  regard  to  the  inheritance  of 
the  crown,  the  choice  of  the  people  was  nominally  needful  to 
perfect  a  legal  title. ^ 

Although  Greoffirey  was  Duke  of  Bretagne,  and  by  long 
usage  the  English  nation  preferred  the  claim  of  a  king's  son, 
some  of  the  leading  men  inclined  to  Arthur,  till  the  justiciary 
commanded  all  freemen  to  swear  allegiance  to  John,  and  pro- 
cured a  unanimous  resolution  in  his  favour  at  a  great  council 
held  at  Northampton.  John  was  crowned  at  Westminster  on 
May  26.  To  justify  the  succession  of  a  prince  who  had  been, 
five  years  previously,  declared  an  outlaw  by  many  then  present, 

■  See  Hallam,  ii.  126-6  ;  and  Lingard,  iii.  3. 
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the  Arcbbisliop  of  Canterbury  is  said  to  have  made  a  remark- 
able speech,  declaring  the  crown  not  to  be  the  property  of  any 
individual,  but  the  gift  bestowed  by  the  nation  on  the  member 
of  the  royal  family  who  appeared  the  most  deserving.'  The 
archbishop  seems  to  have  attempted  to  bind  John  by  oath  to 
preserve  the  Church,  to  reform  the  law,  and  to  see  justice 
rightly  administered ;  and  to  have  solemnly  exhorted  him  not  to 
accept  the  kingly  office  unless  he  was  determined  to  discharge 
faithfully  all  its  obligations.  John  was,  of  course,  ready  to 
assent  to  every  demand. 

For  a  short  time  the  King  of  Prance  preserved  friendly 
relations  with  John.  By  his  advice,  Arthur  did  homage  to  his 
uncle  for  the  duchy  of  Bretagne,  Philip  insisting  on  John's 
going  through  the  same  feudal  ceremony  himself  for  his  domi- 
nions in  Prance.  But  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  King  of 
England  soon  gave  Philip  of  Prance  that  pretext  to  interfere 
which  he  impatiently  desired.  John,  after  being  divorced 
from  his  first  wife,  had  just  sent  proposals  for  the  hand  of 
a  princess  of  Portugal,  when  he  became  captivated  with 
Isabella  of  Angouleme,  whom  he  brought  to  England  as 
his  bride,  although  she  had  been  privately  married  to  the 
Count  de  la  Marche.  The  count  appealed  to  Philip  as  the 
Lord  paramount  of  both  parties,  and  Philip  eagerly  took  up 
the  quarrel.  The  queen  dowager,  Eleanor,  was  residing  at  the 
castle  of  Mirabeau,  in  Poitou,  defended  by  a  weak  garrison. 
To  the  young  Arthur  was  unhappily  consigned  the  task  of  in- 
vesting Mirabeau.  Eleanor  found  means  to  acquaint  John  with 
her  danger.  John  brought  a  prompt  rescue,  and  Arthur  was 
taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  the  castle  of  Palaise.  Arthur  had 
been  repeatedly  warned  not  to  trust  himself  in  the  power  of 
his  uncle.  John  is  said  to  have  visited  him  in  his  captivity,  to 
have  expostulated  with  him  on  his  alliance  with  the  King  of 
Prance,  and  to  have  tried  in  vain  to  induce  him  to  relinquish 
his  hereditary  pretensions.  Shortly  afterwards,  Arthur  was 
transferred  to  a  dungeon  in  the  castle  of  Bouen,  and  was  never 
seen  again.  The  silence  concerning  the  manner  of  his  death 
afforded  sufficient  presumption  that  he  was  murdered ;  and  a 
report  was  spread  that  John,  who  was  supposed  capable  of  any 
base  action,  had  stained  his  own  hands  with  his  nephew's 
blood.  The  whispers  of  dark  suspicion  were  soon  succeeded  by 
a  general  conviction  of  the  king's  guilt. 

^  Doubt  has  been  cast  on  the  authenticity  of  this  address ;  but,  in  a  charter  given 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  John  calls  himself  king  by  hereditary  right,  and 
through  the  consent  and  farour  of  the  Church  and  people. — Hallam,  ii.  126. 
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The  Bretons  assembled,  and  pledged  themselves  to  revenge 
the  death  of  their  young  prince.  The  Bishop  of  Rennes  ap- 
peared in  Paris  to  accuse  the  King  of  England  of  the  crime, 
and  Philip  was  most  happy  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  citing  John  to  answ^er  the  charge.  John  demanded  an 
assurance  of  safety  if  he  should  obey  the  summons  of  the 
King  of  France.  *  Willingly,'  said  Philip ;  *  let  him  come  un- 
molested.' *And  return?'  cautiously  inquired  the  English 
envoy.  *By  all  the  saints  of  Prance,'  exclaimed  Philip,  *he 
shall  not  return  unless  acquitted.'  John,  who  did  not  venture 
to  answer  the  summons,  was  declared  guilty  of  felony  and 
treason,  and  all  the  lands  which  he  held  by  homage  were  for- 
feited. 

The  King  of  France  may  have  exceeded  the  proper  bounds 
of  his  feudal  sovereignty,  as  Arthur  was  not  his  vassal  for  the 
independent  duchy  of  Brittany ;  but  the  stigma  cast  upon  the 
King  of  England  justified  the  attempt  which  Philip  had  long 
hoped  to  make,  of  rescuing  the  French  provinces  from  his 
grasp.  He  now  poured  his  troops  into  Normandy,  and  took 
town  after  town,  while  the  King  of  England,  enfeebled  by  the 
badness  of  his  cause,  hardly  attempted  any  defence.  In  two 
years  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Anjou  were  irrecoverably  lost  to 
the  English  and  re-annexed  to  the  French  crown,  from  which 
Normandy  had  been  separated  for  three  hundred  years.*  The 
change  brought  good  results  to  both  countries.  The  English 
nobles  felt  themselves  more  bound  in  sympathy  with  the  people 
of  England  when  they  were  no  longer  likewise  foreign  pro- 
prietors. 

On  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  July,  1 205, 
John  was  involved  in  a  serious  difiTerence  with  the  Pope.  The 
influence  which  the  kings  of  England  had  previously  exercised 
over  the  election  of  the  heads  of  the  Church  had  been  resented 
by  the  court  of  Itome.  The  monks  of  Canterbury,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  king  or  the  bishops,  fixed  on  the  promotion  of 
their  own  sub-prior.  The  king  desired  to  raise  to  the  primacy 
hifl  favourite,  John  de  Gray,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  one  of  the  justi- 
ciaries, while  Innocent  III.  determined  on  placing  Stephen  de 
Langton,  a  learned  Englishman  whom  he  had  lately  made  car- 
dinal, at  the  head  of  the  English  Church.  John  could  only 
object  to  Langton's  appointment  that  it  was  the  Pope's  dicta^- 
tion.  The  monks  of  Canterbury  acceded  to  it ;  on  them  the 
king  first  took  vengeance,  expelling  them  from  their  convent 
and  seizing  their  lands.     In  the  rough  language  in  which  he 

'  Hallain*8  *  Middle  Ages/  i.  23  ;  Lingard,  iii.  13. 
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usually  indulged,  John  swore  tliat  Langton  should  never  set 
foot  in  England  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  contest 
thus  became  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  king  and  the  Pope. 
The  strongest  weapons  in  the  papal  arsenal  were  interdict  and 
e](communication.  ^  The  interdict/  says  a  Catholic  historian, 
'  was  a  singular  form  of  punishment,  by  which  the  person  of  the 
king  was  spared,  and  his  subjects,  the  unoffending  parties,  were 
made  to  suffer.'  * 

The  Pope  entrusted  the  publication  of  the  interdict  to  the 
Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Worcester.  On  March  23,  1208, 
these  prelates  waited  on  the  king  to  urge  him,  by  admitting  the 
claims  of  the  new  archbishop,  to  avert  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences which  were  to  follow.  But  John  ridiculed  their  appeal 
and  drove  the  prelates  ignominiously  away.  They  fled  to  the 
continent. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  conceive  the  general  desolation  when 
on  the  appointed  day  the  churches  were  shut  and  the  sound  of 
the  convent  bell  no  longer  marked  the  time  of  day  or  guided 
the  lonely  traveller  to  shelter  for  the  night ;  when  the  dead 
were  carried  outside  the  gates  of  towns  to  be  buried  without 
prayer.  Fearful  of  the  effect  on  the  public  mind,  John  endea- 
voured to  prevent  the  clergy  from  obeying  the  Pope's  mandate. 
In  the  dioceses  of  Winchester,  Durham,  and  Norwich  the 
interdict  was  only  partially  observed ;  marriages  were  allowed 
to  take  place,  but  only  at  the  church  door;  the  children  were 
baptised,  and  the  last  oiBices  of  religion  were  not  refused  to  the 
dying.  John  threw  into  prison  the  relations  of  those  bishops 
who  executed  the  interdict,  required  the  noblemen  whose  dis- 
loyalty he  dreaded  to  send  him  hostages  for  their  fidelity,  and 
seized  on  the  com  belonging  to  some  of  the  clergy.  About  a 
year  afber  the  promulgation  of  the  interdict,  divine  service  was 
allowed  to  be  performed  once  a  week  in  the  convent  churches, 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.^ 

Notwithstanding  tjie  interdict,  however,  John  obtained 
troops  enough  to  make  a  successful  expedition  to  Ireland  and 
Wales.  In  order  to  avoid  the  threatened  excommunication, 
which  would  have  rendered  his  power  still  more  insecure,  he 

*  Lingard.  *  The  Bishop  of  London,'  says  Dr.  Hilman,  '  who  without  rosistaoce 
pronounced  the  fatal  ban  against  the  citizens  of  London,  had  fears  or  conscientiouj 
scruples  about  the  sentence  against  the  king.  The  godless  John  alone  remained 
unsmitten  and  untouched.' — '  Annals  of  St.  Paul's,'  p.  41. 

*  Roger  de  Wendover,  ii.  248.  Dr.  Milman  complains  that  either  *frcm  sorrow 
or  from  awe,'  few  of  the  annalists  of  the  time  have  described  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  when  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  all  the  sacred  offices  which  had  been  held  so 
essential  in  life  and  death. 
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ordered  all  the  Englisli  ports  to  be  guarded,  and  threatened 
with  the  severest  punishment  any  persons  who  should  bring 
into  England  the  Act  of  Excommunication.  The  papal  envoy 
who  came  to  England  at  John's  request  in  1211,  must  have 
beheld  with  surprise  the  brilliant  court  which  still  surrounded 
the  English  king.  John  was  keeping  high  festival  at  North- 
ampton to  celebrate  his  victory  over  the  Welsh,  and  few  cour- 
tiers had  deserted  him.  Although  no  one  dared  to  publish  the 
excommunication,  it  became  widely  known,  and  Geoffrey, 
Archdeacon  of  Norwich,  spoke  to  his  friends  of  the  impropriety 
of  continuing  in  allegiance  to  such  a  sovereign.  The  words  so 
imprudently  uttered  were  reported  to  the  king,  who  ordered 
the  archdeacon  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  where,  by  John's 
express  order,  the  unhappy  man  was  weighed  down  under  ^  a 
cope,'  or  large  mantle  of  lead,  in  the  form  of  those  worn  by 
clergymen,  and  lefb  without  food  or  assistance  till  he  expired.^ 

Four  years  had  passed  under  interdict,  and  still  the  king's 
obstinacy  remained  unsubdued.  The  archbishop  and  other 
prelates  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  Pope,  describing  the 
necessity  for  some  still  more  powerful  measure  against  the 
tyrant  who  defied  the  Church.  Innocent  III.  aspired  to  be 
tiie  director  of  all  the  princes  of  Europe.  He  absolved  the 
vassals  of  the  King  of  England  from  their  oaths  of  fealty, 
and  proclaimed  to  the  princes  and  warriors  of  Europe  the 
duty  of  taking  arms  to  dethrone  the  disobedient  sovereign. 
The  honour  of  being  the  champion  of  this  new  crusade  was 
awarded  to  the  King  of  France,  and  Philip  summoned  a 
nnmerous  army  to  meet  on  the  coast  for  the  invasion  of 
England. 

But  although  John  was  generally  detested,  his  call  to  arms 
was  immediately  obeyed.  Earls,  barons,  knights,  freemen, 
serving  men,  all  hastened  to  obey  the  summons  to  defend  their 
country  from  invasion,  and  the  numbers  flocking  to  the  coast 
so  £»*  exceeded  the  means  of  victualling  the  army,  that  all 
were  dismissed  who  had  not  been  trained  to  arms.  The  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  who  was  the  royal  deputy  in  Ireland,  joined  the 
army  with  a  large  number  of  horse.  The  English  fleet 
crossed  the  Channel,  captured  a  squadron  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine,  and  burnt  the  town  of  Dieppe.  Sixty  thousand 
men  stood  under  the  English  banners  at  Barham  Downs; 
jet  John's  heart  was  troubled  by  fears  of  threatening  con- 
spiracies, for,  according  to  the  chronicler's  expression,  his 
enemies  were  as  numerous  as  his  nobles.    A  prophecy  uttered 

*  Lingard,  iti.  71. 
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by  Peter,  the  Yorkshire  hermit,  to  the  eflPect  that  John  would 
cease  to  be  a  king  on  the  coming  Ascension  Day,  especially 
agitated  the  king's  mind.  Indeed  the  Pope  desired  to  prevail 
over  John  by  spiritual  rather  than  by  military  weapons. 
The  papal  legate,  Pandulf,  appeared  before  the  king  at  Dover, 
with  authority  to  receive  his  submission  if  made  before 
June  1,  and  the  legate  craftily  enlarged  on  all  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  king.  After  much  hesitation,  John  at  last 
yielded,  and  subscribed  to  terms  which  he  had  before  rejected, 
agreeing  to  admit  Langton  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
to  reinstate  those  whom  he  had  driven  into  exile,  and  to  make 
restitution  for  the  injuries  which  he  had  inflicted,  provided 
the  sentences  of  interdict  and  excommunication  were  revoked. 
Four  powerful  barons  confirmed  these  stipulations  by  their 
oaths.  But  it  was  not  as  an  impartial  arbiter  between  the 
king  and  the  archbishop,  or  between  the  king  and  his  justly 
offended  subjects,  that  the  Pope  was  willing  to  revoke  his 
threats.  An  opportunity  had  occurred  for  requiring  that  oath 
of  fealty  which  Innocent  was  eager  to  exact,  and  to  exemplify 
his  right,  as  the  Head  of  the  Church,  '  of  tran:pling  on  the 
necks  of  kings.'^  On  May  15  the  king,  attended  by  his 
nobles,  met  the  legate  in  the  church  near  Dover,  belonging  to 
the  Templars,  and  there,  in  the  usual  form  of  a  vassal  towards 
a  superior,  John  put  into  Pandulf 's  hands  a  declaration,  that  as 
an  act  of  atonement  for  his  offences  against  religion,  he,  of  his 
own  free  will,  and  with  the  consent  of  his  barons,  surrendered 
to  the  Pope  and  his  successors  his  kingdom  of  England  and 
Ireland,  to  be  held  of  him  and  the  Church  of  Bome  in  fee.  As 
a  vassal  to  his  lord  he  then  swore  fealty  to  the  representative 
of  the  Pope, 

The  next  day  was  the  feast  of  the  Ascension,  before  which, 
according  to  the  rash  prophet's  prediction,  John  would 
lose  his  crown.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  John  had  himself 
fulfilled  the  prophecy  by  his  surrender ;  but  he  showed  himself 
the  same  as  ever,  causing  the  pretended  hermit  and  his  son  to  be 
condemned  as  false  prophets,  dragged  at  the  tails  of  horses,  and 
hanged.*  By  this  surrender,  John  averted  a  pressing  danger,  but 
gained  no  respect  from  his  barons.  He  summoned  his  retainers 
to  Portsmouth  to  engage  in  war  with  the  King  of  France ;  but 
the  barons  refused  attendance,  and  insisted  that  the  exiles 
should  first  be  recalled.  The  king  was  compelled  to  allow  the 
immediate  return  of  Langton  and  the  other  exiled  bishops. 

1  Hallam,  i.  551.  'See  Shakespeare,  '  King  John/  act  it.  2. 
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They  met  at  Winchester.  John  and  the  archbishop  embraced, 
hot  at  the  entrance  of  the  cathedral,  before  the  sentence  of 
excommanication  was  revoked,  the  ai'chbishop  reqaired  John  to 
swear  that  he  would  abolish  all  illegal  customs,  restore  to 
every  man  his  rights,  and  revive  the  laws  of  the  good  King 
Edward. 

John  was  burning  for  war;  he  even  advanced  to  Jersey,  but 
none  of  his  barons  followed  him.  He  returned  to  England 
infuriated  with  revenge,  but  the  archbishop  reminded  him  that 
accused  persons  must  be  tried  before  they  were  punished.  ^  Bule 
you  the  Church,*  replied  the  king,  roughly,  *  and  leave  me  to 
govern  the  state.' 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Langton,  a  cardinal,  and 
nominated  by  the  Pope,  would  have  been  satisfied  with  re- 
establishing the  privileges  of  the  Church ;  but  from  the  day 
when  he  returned  to  England  he  showed  himself  the  able 
vindicator  of  the  rights  of  his  fellow-countrymen  of  every  class, 
a  true-hearted  Englishman  whom  no  threats  could  deter  from 
the  path  of  duty.*  The  Pope,  on  the  contrary,  having  secured 
John  as  his  vassal,  was  now  ready  to  support  him  in  utter 
disregard  of  his  subjects." 

Two  important  meetings  took  place  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard within  a  month.  On  August  25  the  archbishop  pro- 
duced before  the  assembled  bishops,  barons,  and  other 
dignitaries,  a  copy  of  that  charter  given  by  Henry  I.  at  his 
accession,  which  that  king  had  afterwards  taken  measures  to 
destroy,  but  which  contained  a  true  statement  of  the  privileges 
for  which  they  had  the  right  to  contend.  The  assembly  did 
not  separate  till  they  had  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  conquer 
or  die  in  the  defence  of  their  liberties.* 

Another  and  very  different  assembly  was  convened  in  the 
same  place  in  the  following  month,  when  John,  in  presence  oi 
the  clergy  and  people,  before  the  high  altar,  repeated  to  the 
Cardinal  Nicholas,  the  papal  legate,  that  notorious  and  dis- 
honourable submission  by  which  he  had  resigned  his  crown  and 
kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  Forty  thousand  marks 
were  paid  over  in  compensation  to  the  prelates,  the  payment  of 
the  inferior  claimants  being  postponed;  and  at  length  the 
interdict,  which  had  lasted  more  than  six  years,  was  solemnly 
revoked,  amidst  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  chantiug  of  the 
^  Te  Deum.'   Had  John  been  willing  to  satisfy  all  who  had  been 

*  See  'Theological  Essays*  by  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  p.  393. 

*  LiDgard  makes  this  admission,  iii.  39. 
Thierry,  ii.  162 ;  and  Lingard. 
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injured,  the  task  woald  have  proved  impossible.  Forests  had 
been  felled,  houses  burnt,  and  all  kinds  of  property  destroyed. 
The  clergy  who  had  not  left  England,  the  nuns  and  abbesses, 
all  now  claimed  compensation,  but  found  no  redress.  Believed 
from  the  papal  censure,  John  tried  to  re-establish  his  power 
on  the  continent.  Otto,  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  his  ally ; 
but  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  in  Flanders,  the  French  army  was 
victorious,  and  after  this  defeat  John  returned  to  England,  to 
pursue  his  contest  with  his  discontented  subjects.  On  Novem- 
ber 20  the  barons  assembled  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Edmund's, 
in  SufiPolk,  under  the  pretence  of  celebrating  the  festival  of  the 
patron  saint,  but  in  reality  to  concert  their  plans,  and  pledged 
themselves  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  if  John  should  resist 
their  claims.  At  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  in  January,  they 
presented  their  demands.  John,  having  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  persuade  them  to  desist,  deferred  the  consideration  of  their 
claims  till  the  following  Easter. 

His  fears  were  now  awakened ;  he  garrisoned  his  castles, 
sent  to  Flanders  and  Poitou  for  soldiers,  and  endeavoured  to 
pacify  the  clergy  by  granting  them  freedom  of  election.  He 
ordered  the  sheriflFs  to  assemble  the  freemen  in  every  county, 
to  renew  their  oaths  of  allegiance ;  he  even  thought  of  taking 
the  cross,  that  he  might  be  protected  by  the  security  which  the 
Church  granted  to  crusaders,  *  being  induced  to  this,'  says  the 
chronicler,  *  more  by  fear  than  devotion.' 

In  Easter  week,  1215,  the  barons  assembled  at  Stamford,  and 
proceeded  to  Brackley,  in  Northamptonshire,  accompanied  by 
two  thousand  knights  and  a  long  train  of  followers. 

John,  who  was  at  Oxford,  sent  the  Archbishop  of  Cajiter- 
bury  and  others  to  ask  their  demands.  On  receiving  a  paper 
containing  a  statement  of  the  rights  on  which  they  insisted, 
the  king  exclaimed,  with  indignation,  *  They  might  as  well 
have  demanded  my  crown !  Do  they  think  that  I  will  grant 
them  liberties  which  would  make  me  a  slave?  '  He  declared 
that  he  would  appeal  to  the  Pope,  now  his  feudal  superior,  who 
protected  all  the  champions  of  the  Cross,  and  Pandulf 
threatened  the  barons  with  excommunication. 

The  threat  produced  no  effect  upon  Archbishop  Langton, 
who  declared  that  if  the  king  would  not  dismiss  the  foreign 
troops  whom  he  had  lately  brought  into  the  kingdom,  he  shoidd 
oppose  him  in  every  way.  As  a  last  resource,  John  proposed 
to  refer  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  nine  persons,  of  whom 
four  should  be  chosen  by  himself,  four  by  the  barons,  the  ninth 
by  the   Pope.     Langton,  having  no  confidence  in  the   papal 
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decision,  rejected  the  offer,  and  the  barons  now  solemnly 
appealed  to  arms,  and  chose  Eobert  Fitzwalter,  Earl  of 
I>anmore,  for  their  general.  The  number  of  their  followers 
increased  rapidly.  There  was  a  general  excitement  among  all 
the  freemen  of  England,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  John  now 
sought,  by  special  offers,  to  detach  the  barons  from  the  cause 
of  which  they  were  the  champions.  Their  army  first  attacked 
Northampton  Castle,  which  was  garrisoned  by  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, and  refused  to  capitulate.  Being  unprovided  with 
the  means  of  conducting  a  regular  siege,  the  barons  proceeded 
to  Bedford,  where  they  were  gladly  received.  On  May  24 
they  entered  London,  where  the  citizens  hailed  them  as  national 
deliverers,  and  the  mayor  took  his  place  among  the  leaders 
of  the  army. 

John  had  fled  to  Odiham,  in  Hampshire ;  he  was  dismayed 
at  the  defection  of  London,  and  now  declared  his  readiness  to 
submit  to  a  conference. 

The  place  chosen  for  this  ever  memorable  negotiation  was 
a  grassy  plain  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  called  Bunny- 
meade,  between  Staines  and  Windsor.  There,  according  to 
i^reement,  on  June  15,  John,  accompanied  by  the  legate, 
eight  bishops,  and  fifteen  noblemen  and  knights,  some  of 
whom  attended  him  officially,  although  not  friendly  to  his 
cause,  confronted  Fitzwalter  and  the  majority  of  the  English 
nobility.  The  side  of  the  plain  nearest  to  the  present  town  of 
Egham  was  white  with  the  tents  of  the  confederates.  Nego- 
tiations were  carried  on  between  the  parties  for  several  days, 
during  which  the  principal  mediators  probably  retired  to  the 
little  island  a  short  distance  higher  up  the  river,  still  called 
Magna  Charta  Island,  which  tradition  points  out  as  the  scene 
of  these  memorable  deliberations.*  The  great  Charter  which 
had  been  prepared  was  finally  agreed  upon,  and  the  royal  seal 
was  solenmly  affixed  to  it.  It  bears  the  date  of  the  first 
day  of  the  conference,  the  15th,  although  the  assembly  did 
not  end  till  June  19.  The  leaders  who  had  ^defied'  their 
sovereign  then  renewed  their  homage  and  allegiance,  and 
were  re-accepted  by  the  king  as  his  liegemen.  To  guard 
against  John's  habitual  perfidy,  the  barons  in  the  first  place 
required  that  all  foreign  officers  should  be  dismissed,  that 
London  should  remain  in  their  possession  for  two  months,  and 
that  a  committe  of  twenty-five  barons  should  be  empowered  to 
decide  conflicting  claims.  If  the  king  should  violate  the  terms, 
war  might  legally  be  levied  against  him.     To  the  temperate 

'  Creasy  '  On  the  Constitution,*  p.  126. 
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zeal  for  the  establishment  of  legal  goyemment  shown  by 
Archbishop  Langton  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  ^England,' 
says  Hallam,  ^was  indebted,  at  this  critical  period,  for  the 
two  greatest  blessings  that  patriotic  statesmen  could  confer — 
the  preservation  of  civil  liberty  upon  an  immoveable  basis,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  national  independence  under  the 
ancient  line  of  sovereigns.'  * 

By  this  covenant,  which  has  always  borne  the  name  of 
Magna  Charta,  the  worst  grievances  of  the  feudal  tenants  were 
redressed;  wards  and  widows  were  protected:  from  compulsory 
marriages ;  the  city  privileges  formerly  granted  to  London  and 
other  large  towns  were  declared  inviolable ;  and  freedom  of  com- 
merce was  guaranteed  to  foreign  merchants — a  proof  that  the 
benefit  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations  was  duly  estimated. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  in  the  reigns  of  the 
first  Norman  kings  had  been  bounds  to  follow  the  king's 
progresses,  was  fixed  at  Westminster  for  the  general  conveni- 
ence, and  it  was  decreed  that  no  man  who  ^v^as  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  law  should  preside  over  it.  ,  The  EingB  of 
England  had  gained  much  money  by  trading  in  justice.  To  guard 
against  such  an  abuse,  John  was  compelled  to  subscribe  these 
words,  *  We  will  not  sell,  we  will  not  refuse,  we  will  not  delay 
right  or  justice  to  any  one.'  Also,  since  he  had  frequently 
ordered  arbitrary  arrests,  demolished  the  castles,  or  injured  the 
persons  of  his  opponents,  the  king  was  required  to  promise  that 
'  no  freeman  should  be  arrested  or  outlawed,  nor  should  the 
king  go  upon  him,  except  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers, 
or  by  the  law  of  the  land.'  From  this  era,  therefore,  of  Magpia 
Charta  it  became  a  clear  principle  of  English  law,  however 
frequently  evaded  or  infringed,  that  no  man  should  be  detained 
in  prison  without  a  trial.  Some  mitigation  was  secured  of  the 
rigour  attending  the  preservation  of  the  royal  forests ;  and  to 
protect  the  great  body  of  freemen  who  too  frequently  suffered 
oppression  from  the  tyranny  of  their  lords,  a  clause  was  inserted 
providing  that  every  liberty  and  custom  which  the  king  had 
granted  his  tenants  should  be  observed  by  the  clergy  and  others 
towards  men  of  inferior  rank.  ^  In  this  just  solicitude  for  the 
people,  and  in  the  moderation  which  infringed  upon  no  essen- 
tial prerogative  of  the  monarchy,  we  may  perceive,'  says 
Hallam,  ^  a  liberality  and  patriotism  very  unlike  the  selfishness 
i9iput«d  to  those  ancient  barons.'  ^ 

Some  stipulations  bear  witness  to  the  simple  occupations  of 

»  *  Middle  Ages,'  ii.  109.  «  lb.  ii.  108. 
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the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  to  the  tyranny  from  which  it 
was  sought  to  defend  them.  *  We  grant,'  says  the  charter  in 
the  king's  name,  ^  permission  to  every  freeman  to  bring  his  pigs 
through  the  wood  of  oar  domain,  and  to  inclose  them  in  his 
own  woods  at  his  pleasure;  and  if  any  freeman's  pigs  wander  in 
our  forest  for  one  night,  it  shall  not  be  made  a  pretext  to  deprive 
him  of  any  of  his  property.'  It  was  also  permitted  to  every 
freeman  to  take  the  honey  found  in  his  own  woods.* 

The  sheriffs  were  directfd  to  read  the  charter  in  their 
county  courts,  and  to  receive  from  all  freemen  an  oath  of  obe- 
dience to  the  twenty-four  barons  who  had  been  appointed  to  be 
guardians  of  the  commonwealth. 

John  had  subscribed  from  intimidation ;  but  it  was  far  from 
his  intention  to  keep  within  the  pale  of  justice  and  the  law,  or 
to  become  what  is  now  called  a  Constitutional  king.  As  soon 
as  the  barons  witljdrew,  he  gave  way  to  frantic  demonstrations 
of  anger.  He  despatched  messengers  to  the  continent  to  engage 
fresh  mercenaries  at  any  price,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Borne  to 
entreat  the  interposition  of  the  Pope. 

The  barons  were  intending  to  celebrate  their  peaceful 
victory  by  a  tournament,  when  they  were  informed  of  the  king's 
treachery.  They  sent  a  deputation  to  remonstrate  with  him. 
John  ridiculed  and  denied  the  charges,  and  required  the  barons 
to  renew  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  which  they  declined.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  of  John's  hostile  intentions  when  he  hastened 
to  Dover  to  enlist  mercenary  troops.  The  barons  felt  con- 
strained to  resume  hostilities,  and  took  possession  of  Ilochester 
Castle,  which  John  had  made  over  to  the  archbishop  as  a  pledge 
of  his  sincerity.  But  before  sufficient  preparations  could  be 
made  against  an  attack,  the  castle  was  besieged  by  the  king 
and  his  mercenary  troops.  While  engaged  in  this  siege,  John 
received  welcome  news  from  Home.  The  Pope,  to  whom  he  had 
humbly  sworn  fealty,  did  not  abandon  his  vassal ;  but  in  the 
most  decided  words  condemned,  and /or  ever  annulled,  the  great 
charter.  It  had  been  obtained,  he  declared,  in  despite  of  the 
See  of  Bome,  to  the  degradation  of  royalty,  to  the  disgrace  of 
the  nation,  and  to  the  impediment  of  the  crusade. 

Innocent  cited  the  barons  to  appear  before  him  at  Bome, 
and,  on  their  refusal,  desired  Langton  to  excommunicate  them 
for  disobedience.  Langton  refused,  and  was  consequently  sus- 
pended from  his  archiepiscopal  office.  The  archbishop  went  to 
Bome  in  the  hope  of  soothing  the  Pope's  anger,  but  without 
success.      Innocent  III.  issued  a  sentence  of  excommunication 

*  Roger  of  Wendover. 
VOL.  I.  L 
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against  all  the  principal  confederates,  and  placed  London 
under  an  interdict.  But  the  awe  inspired  bj  such  censores 
depended  on  the  credulity  of  those  on  whom  they  were  inflicted, 
and  the  spirit  of  England  now  rose  in  defiance.  The  barons 
determined  that  the  Pope  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  temporal 
concerns,  and  the  clergy  forbore  to  publish  decrees  which  were, 
as  they  believed,  obtained  on  false  suggestions.  Divine  worship 
was  continued  throughout  the  city,  with  bells  and  chanting  as 
usual.  But,  although  the  spiritual  arm  of  the  Pope  availed  little^ 
John  prepared  to  wreak  his  anger  on  the  country  which  he  had 
sworn  to  protect.  He  entrusted  part  of  his  army  to  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  with  directions  to  devastate  the  eastern  counties,  while 
he  marched  towards  the  north.  The  northern  counties  were 
exposed  to  greater  cruelty  than  they  had  experienced  since  the 
Conqueror's  exterminating  expedition.  John  was  a  most  san- 
guinary leader,  and  is  said  to  have  sometimes  set  fire  with  his 
own  hands  in  the  morning  to  the  house  in  which  he  had  just 
passed  the  night.  Castles,  towns,  and  villages  were  given  to 
the  flames,  while  the  miserable  inhabitants  were  abandoned  to 
every  species  of  ill  usage.  Wherever  the  royal  troops  could 
penetrate,  the  people  fled  to  the  forests  and  mountains ;  the 
fields  were  lefb  without  culture,  and  no  markets  held  except  in 
the  churchyards,  which,  by  the  right  of  sanctuary,  were  generally, 
although  not  always,  respected  by  the  troopers.  Meantime  the 
barons,  pent  up  behind  the  walls  of  London,  dared  not  hazard 
an  engagement  with  such  numbers  as  followed  the  royal 
standard. 

Everywhere  their  lands  had  been  laid  waste  and  two  castles 
only  remained  in  their  power.  After  much  anxious  debate, 
they  determined  to  choose  some  powerful  prince  as  their  chief, 
and,  as  a  last  Besource,  unanimously  determined  to  offer  the 
crown  to  Louis,  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  France.  Most  strange 
and  painful  alternative,  when  the  defenders  of  England's 
liberties  could  think  of  no  other  refuge  from  the  power  of  a 
ruffian  king !  Louis  was  allied  to  the  Plantagenets  by  his  mar- 
riage, and  it  was  thought  that  the  Fi*ench  mercenaries  whom 
John  had  enlisted  would  not  bear  arms  against  him,  Louis 
did  not  venture  to  cross  the  Channel  till  he  had  obtained 
twenty-four  hostages  from  the  noblest  English  families.  The 
Pope  finrbade  him  to  invade  England,  as  it  had  become  a  fief  of 
the  Holy  See ;  but  Louis,  to  whom  the  proposal  was  most  accept- 
able, endeavoured  to  set  up  a  rightful  claim,  urging  his  wife's 
relationship  to  the  royal  family;  and  that  John,  being  convicted 
of  murder  in  the  court  of  Paris,  had  forfeited  his  title.   At  this 
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important  crisis,  however,  the  death  of  Innocent  III.  deprived 
John  of  his  most  powerful  ally.  The  French  prince  landed 
at  Sandwich,  reduced  Bochester  Castle,  and  soon  reached 
liOndon. 

It  was  a  strange  event  when  English  barons  and  London 
citizens  formed  a  procession  to  conduct  a  French  prince  with 
bonour  to  St.  Paul's  as  the  patron  of  their  freedom.  Having 
received  the  homage  of  his  new  subjects,  Louis  took  a  solemn 
oath  to  protect  and  assist  them  in  the  recovery  of  their  rights. 
He  charmed  the  English  by  his  affability,  and  gained  their  con- 
fidence by  choosing  Simon  Langton,  the  brother  of  the  primate, 
as  his  chancellor. 

The  people  near  London,  and  those  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  counties,  were  favourable ;  but  the  fortresses  remained  in 
the  king's  power,  and  Louis  spent  four  months,  without  success, 
in  the  siege  of  Dover  Castle.  It  was  not  long  before  some  signs 
of  reaction  were  apparent.  The  men  of  the  Cinque-Ports 
continually  obstructed  the  French  supplies ;  associations 
against  Louis  were  formed  in  the  southern  counties ;  and  John 
took  every  opportunity  of  detaching  his  partisans  by  gifts  or 
promises,  and  of  pillaging  the  lands  of  opponents. 

Louis  offended  some  of  the  English  barons  by  giving  earl- 
doms to  Frenchmen,  and  the  suspicion  spread  that  the  French 
prince  secretly  despised  the  English  on  account  of  their  dis- 
loyalty to  their  king. 

Swayed  by  a  natural  repugnance  to  the  change  to  which 
they  had  been  brought  by  circumstances  without  example, 
several  barons  and  knights  returned  to  their  old  allegiance,  and 
many  others  only  waited  before  doing  so  for  the  assurance  of 
pardon  from  the  king. 

At  this  juncture,  when  the  path  of  true  patriotism  was  so 
difficult  to  trace,  England  was  suddenly  relieved  by  death  from 
that  cruel  and  dastardly  ruler  to  whom  no  circumstances  could 
ever  teach  wisdom.  John,  in  returning  from  Lincoln  to  Lynn, 
where  he  kept  supplies,  crossed  the  Wash  at  a  dangerous  time 
of  the  tide.  He  reached  the  land  with  his  army  in  safety,  but 
beheld  with  dismay  the  long  train  of  waggons  and  sumpter- 
horses  carrying  his  baggage  and  treasures  as  they  sank  in  the 
surge.  With  a  heavy  heart  he  proceeded  to  the  convent  of 
Swineshead,  where,  from  fatigue  and  anxiety,  or  the  effects  of 
intemperance,  he  sickened  with  a  dangerous  fever.  Having  taken 
to  a  litter  he  reached  Newark  Castle  in  a  two  days'  joumeyp 
and  after  giving  directions  for  his  will,  appointing  his  eldest 
son,  Henry,  to  succeed  him,  and  dictating  a  letter  to  the  Pope, 
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entreating  his  protection  for  his  children,  he  died  on 
October  19,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age  and  the  seven- 
teenth of  his  reign.  For  some  years  preyiously  the  conquests 
of  the  Mahometan  Emir  had  alarmed  Europe,  lest  the  Christian 
faith  should  be  extinguished  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain, 
which  were  under  the  Moorish  rule.  During  the  interdict, 
when  John  was  in  dread  of  the  hostility  of  the  Pope,  of  the 
King  of  France,  and  of  the  disloyalty  of  his  barons,  it  is  said 
that  he  sent  to  Spain  a  secret  deputation  asking  for  the  Emir's 
alliance.  But  when  Mahomed  became  aware  of  John's  un- 
certain tenure  of  power  he  declined  entering  into  any  negotia- 
tions. If  this  really  occurred  about  the  year  1212,  it  would 
be  an  additional  reason  for  the  Pope's  absolving  John's  vassals 
from  their  fealty,  and  for  his  exhortation  that  all  Christian 
princes  should  unite  in  the  dethronement  of  so  impious  a 
king.i 

It  had  been  creditable  to  Bichard  Cceur  de  Lion  that  he 
made  some  feeble  attempt  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to 
shield  the  Jews  from  their  persecutors.  But  no  forbearance 
from  cruelty  is  attributed  to  John.  One  instance,  often  dwelt 
on,  was  that  of  a  rich  Jew  of  Bristol,  who,  having  resisted  the 
payment  of  ten  thousand  marks,  was  condemned  by  the  king  to 
have  a  tooth  knocked  out  every  morning  till  he  paid  bhe  sum. 
The  Jew  suffered  the  loss  of  seveu  teeth  before  he  gave  security 
for  the  required  payment. 

The  reign  of  a  sovereign  so.  much  hated  and  despised  proved 
an  important  benefit  to  England,  from  the  general  patriotism 
called  forth  in  resistance  to  tyranny. 

^The  great-grandsons  of  those  who  had  fought  under 
William,  and  the  great-grandsons  of  those  who  fought  under 
Harold,'  were  forming  at  length  a  united  people,  and  the  great 
charter,  which  was  won  from  the  basest  of  the  Norman  kings^ 
chiefly  by  Anglo-Norman  nobles,  was  devised  for  the  benefit 
ofaU.» 

It  was  in  the  13th  century  that  the  English  language  became 
substantially,  as  at  present,  the  mother  tongue  of  every  English* 
man.  Lord  Chatham,  when  addi*essing  the  House  of  Lords  on 
January  9,  1770,  thus  spoke  of  the  men  of  1216: — *It  ia 
to  y(mr  ancestors,  my  lords — it  is  to  the  English  barons,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  laws  and  constitution  we  possess.  Their 
virtues  were  rude  and  uncultivated,  but  they  were  great  and 
sincere.    Their  understandings  were  as  little  polished  as  their 

*  Lingard,  iii.  27>  and  note. 

'  See  the  obeeryationB  of  Lord  Macaulay,  i.  16. 
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maimers,  but  thej  had  hearts  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong ; 
they  had  heads  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood ;  they  under- 
stood the  rights  of  humanity,  and  they  had  spirit  to  maintain 
them.  .  .  .  When  they  obtained  from  their  sovereign  that  great 
acknowledgment  of  national  rights  contained  in  Magna  Charta, 
they  did  not  confine  it  to  themselves  alone,  but  delivered  it,  as  a 
common  blessing,  to  the  whole  people.   They  did  not  say.  These 
are  the  rights  of  the  great  barons ;  or.  These  are  the  rights  of 
the  great  prelates.     No,  my  lords,  they  said  in  the  simple  Latin 
of  the  times,  "  nullus  liber  homo  capiatur,"  no  freeman  shall  be 
taken,  and  provided  as  carefully  for  the  meanest  subject  as  for 
the  greatest.  These  are  uncouth  words,  and  sound  but  poorly  in 
the  ears  of  8cholai*s,  neither  are  they  addressed  to  the  criticism 
of  scholars,  but  to  the  hearts  of  freemen.    These  three  words, 
nulltts  liber  homo,  have  a  meaning  which  interests  us  all ;  they 
deserve  to  be    remembered — to  be  inculcated  in  our  minds — 
they  are  worth  all  the  classics/    It  is  true,  says  Mr.  Creasy, 
who  cites  this  striking  passage,  that  at  the  time  of  the  charter 
a  large  part  of  the  population  was  not  free ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  some  of  the  villeins  were  constantly  being 
raised  to  freedom,  and  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  charter 
was  to  grant  full  protection  of  property  and  person  to  every 
human  being   breathing  English  air.     The  great  charter  ac- 
knowledged   the  authority  of  the  hereditary    sovereign,  but 
admitted  the  supremacy  of  law  even  over  the  sovereign  him- 
self." 

>  See  Creas/s  'Riie  and  Progress  of  the  Ck>nBtitiitioD/  pp.  150,  181,  219. 
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CHAPTER  XII, 

HENBT   III. 
A.D.  1216-1272. 

The  sudden  death  of  Ejing  John  occurred  at  a  very  critical 
time  for  England.  The  feeling  of  desperation  under  which  the 
barons  had  invited  Louis  of  FraDce  to  be  their  ruler  had  already 
abated;  associations  against  the  French  had  been  formed  in 
the  southern  counties,  and  several  castles,  including  Windsor 
and  Dover,  were  holding  out  for  the  king  at  the  time  of  his 
unexpected  death.  It  is  said  that  Louis,  immediately  on 
receiving  the  news,  summoned  Hubert  de  Burgh  from  the  de- 
fence of  Dover  Castle,  and  offered  him  high  honours  if  he  would 
support  his  claims ;  but  De  Burgh  replied  by  asserting  the  right 
of  John's  eldest  son,  Prince  Henry,  who  had  but  just  completed 
his  tenth  year.  The  principal  barons  rallied  round  their  young 
prince,  and  only  ten  days  after  his  father's  death  Henry  IXL 
was  crowned  at  Gloucester  with  a  plain  circle  of  gold,  instead 
of  the  crown  which  had  been  lost  in  the  Wash  with  other  royal 
treasures.  The  care  of  the  young  king  was  entrusted  to  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  earl-marshal,  an  able  and  excellent  nob1«>- 
man,  who  administered  public  affairs,  until  his  death  in  1219, 
under  the  title  of  Guardian  of  the  Kingdom.  A  council  was 
assembled  at  Bristol,  the  great  charter  was  revised,  and  those 
provisions  which  were  thought  to  infringe  too  far  on  the  royal 
privileges  were  for  the  present  suspended,  though  it  was  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  these  were  not  repealed,  and  would  be  after- 
wards submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a  full  assembly  of 
barons.^  But  on  the  extinction  of  John's  tyranny,  notwith- 
standing the  show  of  loyalty  towards  his  son,  the  French  prince 
could  not  be  expected  to  relinquish  his  pretensions  without  a 
ftirther  struggle.  That  crown  which  had  been  too  rashly  offered 
to  prevent  the  annihilation  of  English  freedom,  Louis  now 

*  Lingardy  iii.  76. 
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wished  to  retain  for  his  own  benefit.  During  a  short  trace,  he 
visited  the  continenfc  and  increased  his  army.  The  conduct  of 
the  foreign  soldiers  on  their  march  through  England  brought 
on  them  the  hatred  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  efforts  of  Pem- 
broke to  raise  a  strong  royalist  army  were  seconded  by  the 
Pope's  legate,  who  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  fight  for  their 
king  and  country,  and  freely  wielded  the  thunders  of  the 
Church.  On  May  19  a  gp-eat  battle  was  fought  at  Lin- 
coln, which  destroyed  great  part  of  the  prince's  army,  and 
secured  the  young  king  in  the  possession  of  his  crown.  De- 
struction chiefly  fell  on  the  combatants  of  low  degree ;  men  of 
rank  were  often  saved  through  the  influence  of  relationship,  or 
from  the  hope  of  ransom.  Louis  took  refuge  in  London,  and 
compelled  the  citizens  to  renew,  no  doubt  unwillingly,  their 
promises  of  allegiance.  His  only  hope  lay  in  the  exertions  of 
his  princess,  Blanche  of  Castile,  who  solicited  and  obtained  from 
the  most  powerful  French  nobles  a  considerable  fleet,  which 
sailed  from  Calais  under  the  command  of  a  celebrated  pirate.^ 
The  brave  English  justiciary,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  perceived  the 
danger  to  be  imminent.  He  collected  forty  sail  from  the 
Cinque  Ports ;  but  the  French  fleet  numbered  twice  as  many, 
while  several  knights  refused  to  attend  his  summons,  alleging 
their  ignorance  of  naval  tactics.  When  Hubert  left  Dover 
Castle  he  gave  stiingent  orders  that  it  should  not  be  surren- 
dered even  to  save  his  life  should  he  be  taken  prisoner.  By 
the  bravery  of  his  men  and  the  skill  of  the  archers,  Hubert 
obtained  the  victory ;  and  Louis,  whose  hopes  perished  with  the 
fleet,  accepted  the  terms  offered  by  the  legate  and  the  earl- 
marshal.  He  restored  to  the  English  barons  the  fealty  which 
they  had  sworn,  offering  the  same  terms  to  the  King  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Welsh  prince,  and  leaving  the  discharge  of  debts 
and  ransom  of  prisoners  to  be  afterwards  arranged.  By  secret 
agreement  Henry  promised  to  pay  to  Louis  ten  thousand  marks, 
and  Louis  is  said  to  have  promised  that  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  France  he  would  restore  to  Henry  the  provinces  lost 
by  John ;  a  promise  more  easily  made  than  fulfilled. 

The  civil  war  was  followed  by  much  insubordination  and 
frequent  outrages,  and  we  learn  that  the  legate  assisted  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  in  the  restoration  of  order.  After  the  earl's 
death,  in  1219,  authority  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Hubert  de 
Burgh ;  but  the  young  king  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Peter 
des  Boches,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  favoured  the  foreign 
settlers,  and  was  continually  at  enmity  with  Hubert. 

*  Enttace  1«  Moine,  Lingard.    The  name  was  of  coTir««  given  in  derision. 
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The  coronation  at  Gloucester  haying  been  held  insufficient, 
the  ceremony  was  repeated  at  Westminster  by  the  venerable 
Archbishop  Langton,  in  May,  1220.  In  the  same  year  a  striking 
-scene  occurred  at  Canterbury.  Some  time  after  the  murder  of 
Becket  great  part  of  the  cathedral  had  been  destroyed  by  fire — 
a  disaster  universally  lamented ;  after  which  English  and  French 
workmen  had  been  employed  for  forty  years  in  its  restoration 
and  embellishment,  and  a  shrine  was  constructed  at  its  eastern 
€nd  to  contain  the  remains  of  the  sainted  archbishop.  Two 
years'  notice  had  been  given  of  the  intended  ceremonial,  and  on 
the  appointed  day  an  unexampled  multitude  flocked  to  Canter- 
bury to  witness  the  *  translation '  of  the  corpse.  The  young  king, 
a  child  of  thirteen  years,  headed  the  procession ;  Pandulph,  the 
Pope's  legate,  Archbishop  Langton,  and  his  brother,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bheims,  Hubert  de  Burgh, '  the  greatest  statesman  of 
his  time,'  and  other  lords,  assisted  in  bearing  the  coffin  from  the 
crypt  to  the  Sumptuous  enclosure  which  remained  for  three  cen-: 
turies  the  attraction  of  English  pilgrims.  The  day  was  named 
in  the  calendar  the  Feast  of  the  Translation  of  St.  Thomas.^ 

The  late  king  had  encouraged  a  set  of  ruffians  who  for  some 
time  continued  to  defy  the  law,  and  on  whom  even  the  chief  justi- 
ciary could  not  execute  justice  without  risking  the  perils  of  civil 
war.  One  of  these  lawless  chiefs,  Fawkes,  who  held  Bedford 
Castle,  was  condemned  at  the  Dunstable  assizes  to  pay  a  fine  of 
8,000Z.  Determined  on  resisting  this  award,  Fawkes  waylaid  the 
judges,  one  of  whom  he  threw  into  the  dungeon  of  his  castle. 
Hubert  de  Burgh  resolved  to  proceed  vigorously  against  this 
great  offender,  who  was  also  a  partisan  of  his  rival,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  The  young  king  was  induced  to  join  in  the  attack 
on  Bedford  Castle,  and  an  aid  was  offered  by  the  clergy.  Two 
wooden  towers  were  raised  so  high  as  to  give  the  besiegers  a 
view  into  the  castle,  and,  after  a  siege  of  some  weeks,  the  garri- 
son surrendered.  Eighty  of  the  military  adventurers  are  said 
to  have  suffered  death ;  the  archers  were  sent  to  fight  against 
the  Turks  in  Palestine ;  and  Fawkes,  the  great  offender,  was 
banished.  This  success  confirmed  for  some  years  the  authority 
of  De  Burgh,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  left  England  on  the 
plea  of  joining  the  crusaders.  But  in  1232  an  expedition  into 
France,  in  which  De  Burgh  accompanied  the  king,  proving  un- 
successful, the  authority  of  the  justiciary  declined,  and  the 
bishop  returned  to  take  part  against  him.  It  having  been  re- 
ported to  the  king  that  Hubert  and  his  relatives  had  acquired 
large  revenues  at  the  expense  of  the  crown,  the  justiciary  was 

'  See  Br.  Stanley's  '  Memorials  of  Canterbury/  p.  164. 
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commanded  to  account  for  all  the  sums  wliich  he  had  received 
since  his  appointment — a  time  including  the  whole  of  the 
present  and  great  part  of  the  preceding  reign — and  it  was  by 
special  interest  that  he  obtained  five  months  to  prepare  himself 
for  trial. 

When,  however,  in  spite  of  this  promised  fitvour,  De^  Burgh 
saw  a  body  of  300  horsemen  approaching  for  his  arrest,  he  fled 
from  his  bed  to  the  parish  church,  raised  a  cross,  and  awaited 
his  pursuers  on  the  steps,  of  the  altar.  He  was  seized  and 
carried  off;  but  Henry,  fearing  the  popular  resentment  at  this 
Tiolation  of  sanctuary,  ordered  him  to  be  conveyed  back  to  the 
church,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  sheriff  of  Essex.  Strange 
vicissitude,  when  an  English  justiciary,  lately  so  highly  es- 
teemed, was  brought  to  terms  by  hunger,  and  thrown  into 
confinement  in  the  Tower ! 

When  summoned  before  a  court,  Hubert  offered  no  defence, 
but  appealed  to  the  king's  mercy.  He  was  sentenced  to  forfeit 
all  his  acquired  possessions,  and  placed  under  custody  in  the 
castle  of  Devizes.  The  evil  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
<;hester,  who  attained  power  after  Hubert's  disgrace,  led  to 
firesh  dissensions  between  the  king  and  the  barons.  Dreading 
lest  he  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  great  enemy,  De 
Burgh  contrived  to  cross  the  moat  at  night  and  to  reach 
the  castle  of  the -Earl  of  Pembroke.  When  peace  was  re- 
stored, De  Burgh  was  not  only  included  in  the  pacification, 
but  readmitted  to  the  council,  and  allowed  to  regain  his  estates ; 
a  proof  of  the  instability  of  the  king's  purposes  and  of  the 
small  discredit  then  attached  to  a  humiliating  surrender.  It 
was  during  this  civil  strife  that  the  nobles  of  England  first 
received  into  their  ranks  an  eminent  man,  who,  although  more 
than  half  a  Frenchman,  zealously  assisted  the  progress  of 
English  liberty.  Simon  de  Montfort  was  the  younger  son  of  a 
nobleman  of  that  name  in  France,  who  had  been  a  leader  in 
the  persecution  of  the  heretical  Albigenses  of  Languedoc. 
During  the  last  reign  the  elder  Simon  had  acquired  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Leicester  from  his  mother,  who  was  an  English  countess, 
though  driven  from  England  owing  to  a  quarrel  with  King 
John.  It  was  necessary  that  the  earl's  heirs  should  choose 
between  homage  to  the  King  of  France  or  to  the  Sovereign  of 
England,  for  strict  rules  of  nationality  then  forbade  the  union 
of  French  and  English  vassalage.  Amauri,  the  elder  brother, 
surrendered  his  claim  to  the  English  inheritance  to  Simon, 
who  accordingly,  in  August,  1231,  did  homage  for  the  estates 
of  his  grandmother,  the  Countess  of  Leicester*  and  became 
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from  that  day  forth  an  Englishman.^  In  1234  Edmund,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  succeeded  Langton  in  1228, 
convened  a  council  at  Westminster  to  remonstrate  in  the 
strongest  terms  against  the  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester in  placing  the  strongholds  of  the  country  under 
foreigners.  It  was  '  by  hard  words,  and  sometimes  by  hard 
blows,'  that  the  opposition  effected  a  change  of  ministry  in  the 
13th  century.'  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  earl-marshal,  who  had 
married  Eleanor,  the  king's  sister,  died  suddenly  in  Ireland, 
under  circumstances  favouring  the  gravest  suspicions  of 
treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.'  In  her 
first  disfa^BS  Eleanor  retired  to  a  convent,  where  she  took  a 
vow  against  any  future  marriage,  although  she  did  not  become 
a  nun.  De  Montfort  succeeded  in  changing  her  determination, 
and  on  January  7,  1238,  she  was  privately  married  to  him  at 
Westminster,  with  the  consent  of  the  king,  who  gave  her  away 
in  person.  The  barons,  however,  resented  this  act  with 
violence,  as  an  outrage  against  their  order.  The  hand  of  an 
English  princess  had  been  given  in  secret  without  their  ap- 
proval, and  they  threatened  to  rise  in  arms  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  king's  brother,  Bichard  of  Cornwall.  De  Montfort 
next  found  means  to  pacify  the  barons ;  but  the  Church  re- 
mained so  implacable,  that,  leaving  his  wife  at  Eenilworth,  he 
set  off  early  in  March  to  obtain  the  Pope's  forgiveness. 
Having  so  far  succeeded  he  returned  to  England  in  October, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  the  king ;  was  created  Earl  of 
Leicester  on  February  2,  and  in  June  stood  godfather  to  Prince 
Edward.  But  a  change  came  quickly  over  the  fickle  temper  of 
Henry,  and  when  De  Montfort  and  his  wife  appeared  at  court 
a  few  weeks  later,  the  king  expelled  them  with  slanderous  re- 
proaches. De  Montfort  sought  present  safety  in  exile ;  but,  after 
two  or  three  years  spent  abroad,  he  was  again  serving  the  king, 
being  in  fact  his  right  hand  in  ^  a  foolish  war '  waged  by  Henry 
against  Louis  IX.  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  time,  and  a  devoted  churchman,  per- 
sistently opposed  the  intrusion  into  England  of  the  swarm  of 
foreign  clergy  who  overran  the  kingdom  after  John  had  de- 
clared himself  the  Pope's  vassal.  The  bishop  and  his  friend 
Adam  of  Marsh,  also  an  ecclesiastic,  were  on  the  most  friendly 

*  See  *  Quarterly  Review/  January,  1866. — *  Simon  de  Montfort.' 
«  Dr.  Hook's  *  Lives  of  the  Archbishops/  iii.  169-71. 

*  Dr.  Hook  describes  in  vivid  terms  the  horror  caused  by  the  sight  of  lettan 
sealed  with  the  royal  seal,  exciting  the  Irish  nobles  to  compass  the  death  of  the  earl- 
marshal.  Pembroke  was  the  son  of  the  earl  who  was  instrumental  in  obtaining 
Magna  Charta. — 'Lives/  iii.  111. 
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terms  with  De  Montfort;  and  their  letters,  which  are  still 
extant,  testify  their  respect  for  Ids  character,  and  that  in  spite 
of  his  foreign  birth  and  education  he  had  gained  the  cordial 
esteem  of  the  people,  who  showed  general  enmity  to  these 
foreign  intruders.'  The  king's  marriage  to  Eleanor  of  Provence 
in  the  year  1236  had  increased  the  popular  discontent  by  a 
further  introduction  of  favourites  from  abroad. 

Expeditions  to  France  and  abortive  negotiations  occupied 
many  years  of  this  reign.  The  important  province  of  Gas- 
cony  was  preserved  to  the  English  rule  by  the  valour  and 
ability  of  De  Montfort  in  several  campaigns.  In  Gkiscony 
'  feudalism  had  run  wild ; '  her  nobles,  like  those  of  the  Bhine, 
had  degenerated  into  brigands.  Although  Normandy,  Maine, 
and  Anjou  were  lost  in  the  former  reign,  some  smaller  provinces 
belonged  to  Henry,  for  which  he,  as  Duke  of  Guienne  (or 
Gascony),  did  homage  to  King  Louis  at  Paris — a  ceremonial  of 
considerable  significance.'  In  the  year  1251,  Alexander,  who 
had  just  succeeded  to  the  Scottish  throne,  came  to  York  to 
contract  a  marriage  with  the  Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Henry,  on  which  occasion  great  magnificence  was  displayed  by 
the  English  court.  Alexander  did  homage  for  Lothian  and 
other  lands  which  he  held  as  fiefs,  but  evaded  the  ceremony  on 
behalf  of  Scotland — a  point  which  was  afterwards  considered 
very  important  as  a  precedent.^ 

As  a  proof  of  the  general  insecurity  at  this  period,  it  is 
related  that  in  the  year  1249  two  merchants  complained  to  the 
king  at  Winchester  that  they  had  been  robbed  by  men  whom 
they  saw  at  his  court,  and  that  travellers  were  known  to  be 
continually  exposed  to  the  like  danger  and  to  murder.  Al- 
though merchants  and  men  of  peace,  they  were  ready  to  fight 
with  those  who  had  despoiled  them,  if  they  could  obtain  no 
legal  redress.  Henry  ordered  a  jury  to  be  summoned,  but  the 
jury,  although  men  of  landed  estate,  were  afterwards  believed 
to  be  confederates ;  they  acqiiitted  the  accused,  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  a  verdict  against  them  was  at  length  ob- 
tained. Members  of  the  royal  household,  who  were  accused  of 
like  offences,  defended  themselves  by  asserting  that  they  re- 
ceived no  wages  from  the  king.     Henry  was,  indeed,  frequently 

■  FftiiH*e  *  Old  Eiu^land/ p.  68;  'Quarterlj  Beyiew;'  and  Lingard,  lii.  179,  for 
the  character  of  Groseeteste. 

'  See  observations  on  the  moderation  and  equity  of  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  son  of  the 
prince  to  whom  the  barons  offered  the  English  crown. — Hallam*8  'Middle  Ages/  i.  27. 

'  Lothian  had  been  once  part  of  Northumberland,  and  was  ceded  to  the  King  of 
Scots  bj  the  Saxon  earl  of  the  province  in  1020,  as  a  flef. — Sir  W.  Boott*8  *  His- 
tory.* i.  16  and  86. 
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in  great  difficulties  for  monej.  The  barons,  jealous  of  his 
foreign  dependents,  sometimes  refused  to  grant  supplies,  and 
the  king  was  stripped  by  the  great  charter  of  so  many  lucra- 
tive prerogatives,  that  he  could  not  defray  the  expenditure  of 
government  from  his  own  resources.^  He  frequently  demanded 
tallages  from  the  citizens  of  London,  who  were  increasing  in 
wealth,  and  they  offered  him  large  gifts  as  a  substitute.  Once, 
when  much  in  want  of  money,  on  being  told  that  if  he  would 
dispose  of  his  plate  and  jewels,  the  citizens  would  readily  be 
the  purchasers,  he  exclaimed  with  anger :  ^  Those  clowns  who 
take  the  name  of  barons  and  abound  in  everything,  while  we 
are  reduced  to  necessities.'  Magna  Charta  had  carefully  for- 
bidden the  abuse  of  the  claim  of  purveyance ;  yet  notwithstand- 
ing, the  poor  fishermen  on  the  coast  were  plundered  by  the 
needy  courtiers,  and  it  was  even  said  that  the  waxen  tapers 
and  splendid  silks  exhibited  in  clerical  processions  were  the 
fruit  of  robbery  and  violence.  Archbishop  Boniface,  of  Canter- 
bury, a  foreign  kinsman  of  the  king's,  is  noted  as  employing 
numerous  armed  retainers  through  whom  he  gathered  supplies 
for  his  household  without  payment.^ 

A  council  of  prelates  and  barons  assembled  in  Westminster 
Hall  in  May,  1253,  passed  severe  censure  on  the  king's  frequent 
violations  of  the  great  charter,  and  required  from  him  a 
solemn  oath  to  maintain  it  in  future.  Obeying  their  demand, 
Henry,  accompanied  by  the  princes,  attended  on  the  appointed 
day,  and  took  his  place  on  the  throne,  on  each  side  of  which 
stood  bishops  holding  lighted  candles. 

Magna  Charta  was  read,  after  which  the  king  invoked  the 
witness  of  the  Almighty  that  he  would  faithfully  observe  all 
its  provisions,  *  as  I  am  a  man,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  as  I  am  a 
knight,  as  I  am  a  king  anointed  and  crowned.'  Then,  in  the 
name  of  the  Church,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  pronounced 
a  malediction  on  all  future  violators  of  the  liberties  of  England 
guaranteed  by  the  two  charters,  whether  such  violators  might 
be  laymen  or  ecclesiastics,  exclaiming :  ^  Thus  may  such  offenders 
perish  I '  As  he  spoke  these  words  he  fiercely  dashed  his  torch 
on  the  stones,  and  every  bishop  repeated  them  with  the  like 
action.  The  bell  tolled  as  if  for  funeral  service ;  a  deep  amen 
resounded  from  the  whole  assembly,  including  the  king,  and 
they  all  leffc  the  hall  in  solemn  silence.  Yet,  for  all  the  awful 
solemnity,  no  one  believed  Henry  sincere ;  indeed,  no  sooner  was 
the  ceremonial  ended  than  the  royal  favourites  again  monopo- 

1  HaHam,  ii.  118. 

*  Hook's  '  LiTM  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury/  iii.  253. 
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lised  benefits  and  renewed  their  misdemeanours.  Magna  Charta, 
as  has  been  recently  observed,  although  continuallj  violated  by 
the  holders  of  temporary  power,  was  *  thirty-two  times  simply 
reaffirmed  without  ever  having  been  repealed '  * — a  proof  that 
the  national  will  remained  steadfast  in  favour  of  freedom,  until 
at  length,  after  many  conflicts,  its  provisions  were  triumphantly 
guaranteed  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights. 

A  few  years  after  this  time  fresh  discontent  was  occasioned 
by  renewed  exactions.  Henry  allowed  his  younger  son  Edmund 
to  accept  the  disputed  crown  of  Sicily  as  a  papal  fief,  and 
Sichard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  king's  brother,  was  chosen  King 
of  the  Romans  at  Frankfort.'  Supplies  of  money  were  needed 
by  both.  The  English  council  stood  aghast  at  the  magnitude 
of  their  king's  engagements,  the  neglect  of  which  might,  be 
punished  by  an  interdict. 

A  bad  harvest,  bringing  famine  upon  the  country,  hastened 
the  crisis.  In  May,  1258,  when  Henry  attended  his  council  at 
Westminster,  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  barons  arrayed  in 
armour.  At  his  entrance  they  put  aside  their  swords ;  but,  on 
his  asking  whether  they  designed  to  take  him  prisoner,  Roger 
Bigod,  the  earl-marshal,  replied  in  the  name  of  the  assembly : 
'  No,  sir ;  but  the  kingdom  is  in  misery  through  your  prodigality 
and  your  partiality  for  foreigners,  and  we  demand  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  for  the  redress  of  grievances.' '  At  De 
Montfort's  suggestion,  these  barons  determined  to  follow  the 
precedent  of  Runnymede,  requiring  that  the  chief  authority 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  twenty-four  of  their  number, 
twelve  of  whom  might  be  named  by  the  king.  The  assembly 
was  adjourned  to  Oxford,  which  on  June  13,  1258,  was  crowded 
with  the  nobles  and  their  retainers,  the  great  majority  adverse 
to  the  king.  A  writer  of  the  next  reign  has  called  this  great 
council  ^  the  Mad  Parliament.'  Hugh  Bigod  was  chosen  justi- 
ciary for  one  year  on  condition  of  his  responsibility  to  *  Parlia- 
ment.' The  great  object  was  the  exclusion  of  aliens.  They 
resented  that  the  strongest  castles  and  fairest  lands  were  held 
by  foreigners,  that  foreign  agents  collected  tithes  for  Italian 
clergy,  and  that  the  English  priesthood  was  neglected  for  the 

1  See  Mr.  GUdgtone  on  the  Church  of  England,  '  Contemporary  Reviev,'  Jolj, 
1875,  p.  210. 

'  InnoeeDt  HI.  had  offered  Sicily  to  Edmund  in  1264,  which  offer  was  repeated 
next  year  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.  Although  the  chances  of  obtaining  the  crown  were 
most  slender,  the  King  of  England  offered  to  pay  the  Pope  £90,000  for  the  expenses 
of  the  c-)ntest,  and  to  land  in  Italy  with  an  army.  Richard  was  crowned  King  of  the 
Romans  in  Aix-la-Chapelle  at  the  end  of  1256.— Hallam,  ii.  114 ;  Lingard,  iii.  112-120. 

*  See  *  Quarterly  Reriew/  No.  237. 
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support  of  Italians  t?1io  were  even  ignorant  of  tbe  English 
language.  '  England  for  the  English/  the  great  war-crj-  of  the 
baronSy  went  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  humblest.^ 

Bj  what  were  called  the  'Provisions  of  Oxford/  Magna 
Charta  was  confirmed ;  the  marriage  of  wards  with  aliens,  and 
wastefol  grants  of  lands  to  foreigners,  were  forbidden ;  and  it 
was  decreed  that  in  futare  all  offices  of  state,  and  the  charge  of 
the  castles,  should  be  entrusted  to  Englishmen  alone.  Twenty 
castles,  including  the  Tower  of  London,  are  enumerated  for 
which  new  constables  were  appointed ;  and  the  Poitevins,  who 
refused  to  surrender  their  castles,  feeling  themselves  in  danger, 
fled  to  the  castle  of  their  associate,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
But  the  barons  sent  a  force  in  pursuit,  and  thej  were  compelled 
to  leave  England  after  having  promised  that  they  would  not 
damage  the  realm.  Prince  Edward  was  just  entering  his  twen- 
tieth year  when  these  scenes  took  place.  He  could  not  deny 
the  justice  of  many  charges  brought  against  his  &ther's  rule, 
and  it  is  recorded  that '  being  brought  to  it  with  great  difficulty, 
he  submitted  himself  to  the  ordinance  and  provision  of  the 
barons.'  The  concurrence  of  the  City  of  London  was  obtained 
by  De  Montfort  and  the  earl-marshal,  and  on  October  1 1  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford  were  solemnly  proclaimed  in  every  county 
in  Latin,  French,  and  English.*  *  Li  July,  1 269,  Hugh  Bigod, 
the  high  justiciary,  and  two  others,  commenced  the  circuit  of 
England,  dispensing  justice  to  all  men  according  to  their 
desei'ts.'  For  a  time  the  reforming  barons  were  so  powerful 
that  they  resisted  the  return  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  elected 
King  of  the  Eomans,  until  soon  after  his  landing  he  engaged  on 
oath  to  assist  in  expelling  all  disturbers  of  the  realm.  Some 
of  the  barons  strove  to  engross  undue  shares  of  the  revenue, 
and  disputes  took  place  between  De  Montfort  and  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester.  In  1261  the  king  obtained  a  Papal  Bull  to  nullify 
the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  and,  after  raising  an  army  of  mer- 
cenaries, attempted  to  expel  the  judicial  officers  lately 
appointed. 

It  appears  that  before  this  time,  on  one  or  two  special  occa- 
sions, the  counties  had  been  invited  to  send  knights  to  the  as- 


'  *  Quarterly  Beview,'  No.  287,  p.  48.  The  *  annalist  of  Barton  *  calls  the  oouncU 
held  at  Oxford  a  parliament ;  and  the  term  is  frequently  used  in  the  aanala  of  the 
latter  part  of  this  reign,  although  not  *  officially  adopted '  till  1275. 

'  *  The  Barons'  War/  by  W.  H.  Blaauw,  p.  68.  The  modem  rindicator  of  «the 
greatest  of  the  Plantagenets '  mentions  the  cireaits  of  the  judges  as  '  probably  the 
chief  benefit  conferred  by  these  famous  Oxford  Provisions ; '  but  '  itinerant  judges' 
were  first  appoin  ed  nearly  a  centniy  befuare,  un  Jer  Henry  II. 
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aembly  to  concur  in  tbe  adjostment  of  taxation ;  the  barons  now 
tried  the  expedient  of  summoning  three  knights  from  every 
county  to  meet  at  St.  Albans  to  consider  the  state  of  the  realm, 
and  De  Montfort,  who  returned  to  England  after  a  temporary 
absence,  urged  his  adherents  to  insist  on  the  Provisions  of 
Oxford  as  strenuously  as  on  Magna  Charta. 

The  temporary  success  of  one  party  during  a  civil  war  was 
frequently  closely  followed  by  a  reverse,  as  the  military  re- 
tainers who  were  dispersed  after  an  engagement  could  not  be 
easily  recalled.  In  the  summer  of  1263  the  barons  triumphed; 
town  after  town  opened  to  them,  and  they  advanced  to  London, 
where  Henry  was  in  the  Tower  trembling  for  his  own  safety. 
Incapable  of  resistance,  he  subscribed  the  Provisions  of  Oxford, 
on  condition  that  Parliament  should  revise  them.  And  on  Sep- 
tember 9  they  were  again  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  king,  by 
Prince  Edward,  and  by  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal.  Yet, 
before  the  end  of  autumn,  Henry  was  again  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  formed  in  great  measure  from  the  ranks  of  his  adver- 
saries. In  England  at  this  time,  as  well  as  in  most  other 
parts  of  Europe,  no  regular  army  was  maintained.  Hence 
the  resort  to  mercenary  troops,  from  the  Continent ;  hence  the 
fluctuating  forces  of  the  barons,  who  were  properly  the  defen- 
ders of  the  kingdom.  During  many  months  of  1263  the 
country  was  devastated  by  civil  war,  and  the  queen  was  at- 
tacked and  insulted  by  the  populace  of  London  until  she 
took  refuge  in  the  bishop's  palace  near  St.  Paul's. 

In  the  earnest  desire  to  accommodate  differences  which 
brought  such  evils  on  the  country,  the  king  and  his  adversaries 
agreed  to  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  Louis  IX.  of  France, 
whose  character  was  universally  esteemed,  and  whose  modera- 
tion in  regard  to  the  provinces  of  France  held  by  the  English 
had  increased  the  general  respect.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  high 
qualities,  impartiality  was  hardly  to  be  expected  in  a  monarch 
whose  efforts  had  lately  enlarged  his  own  royal  power,  and  who 
was  the  brother-in-law  of  Henry  himself.  Louis  summoned 
the  rival  parties  to  appear  before  him  at  Amiens.  The  King 
of  England  obeyed  the  summons ;  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who 
was  detained  by  an  accident,  sent  his  attorneys.  The  award 
which  Louis  pronounced,  on  January  23, 1264,  was  absolutely 
against  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  which  he  regarded  as  an 
invasion  of  the  royal  power,  extorted  by  force,  and  a  mere 
temporary  expedient.  The  King  of  England  ought,  therefore, 
to  regain  his  castles,  nominate  whom  he  pleased  to  offices  of 
state,  and  summon  parliament  according  to  his  pleasure.    But 
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this  award  did  not  lessen  the  obligations  imposed  by  Magna 
Charta  and  other  royal  concessions.^ 

The  Pope  confirmed  the  decision  of  Louis,  threatening  as  usual 
to  excommunicate  all  who  should  act  against  it.  But  the  barons 
were  astounded  when  they  found  that  by  a  decision  restoring  to 
the  king  unlimited  direction  over  his  castles  and  the  chief 
offices  of  state,  they  were  again  exposed  to  that  ascendency  of 
foreigners  which  had  been  his  great  offence.  They  declared 
that  they  had  not  intended  to  take  the  judgment  of  Louis  on 
that  point,  but  concerning  other  regulations  made  at  Oxford. 
They  strove  to  bring  Henry  to  admit  this  distinction ;  but  dis- 
turbances in  London,  where  the  people  had  destroyed  the  pa- 
laces of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  rekindled  civil  war. 

In  May  a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  being  the  successful  leader.  About  5,000 
men  are  said  to  have  fallen  on  each  side  ;  King  Henry  and  his 
brother  were  both  made  prisoners,  and  Prince  Edward  shortly 
afterwards  was  detained  as  a  hostage.^  The  parliament,  which 
assembled  on  June  23,  including  four  knights  for  each 
county,  sanctioned  the  acts  of  De  Montfort.  But  the  cause  of 
the  captive  monarch  was  ardently  supported  on  the  Continent. 
Adventurers  from  all  parts  of  France  flocked  to  Flanders,  where 
the  Queen  of  England  set  up  the  royal  standard ;  and  so  great 
was  the  danger  of  foreign  invasion,  that  Leicester  summoned 
the  whole  military  force  of  the  nation  to  the  camp  at  Barham 
Downs,  himself  taking  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  Channel. 
As  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  winds  were  adverse,  and  this 
danger  passed  away.  The  threats  of  the  Pope  were  equally 
without  efiect.  Excommunications  against  all  who  held  the 
king  a  prisoner  were  already  sent  out ;  but  the  papal  legate 
feared  to  land  in  England,  and  compromised  the  matter  by 
desiring  four  English  bishops  to  meet  him  at  Boulogne.  The 
bishops,  having  first  obtained  permission  from  the  barons  to 
cross  the  sea,  received  from  the  legate  the  dreaded  papers,  but 
willingly  allowed  them  to  be  destroyed  at  Dover  by  the  officers 

*  The  award  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  appeal  to  arms.  Prince  Edward, 
who  had  before  supported  the  brirons,  opposed  them  when  they  refused  to  reinstnte 
his  father  in  the  possession  of  his  castles ;  and  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  who  had.grdnted 
De  Montfort  a  measure  of  support,  now  took  the  king's  side,  which  brought  on  him 
the  rage  of  the  citizens  of  London. 

'  According  to  some  accounts,  Prince  Edward  was  tdken  prisoner  with  his  father 
at  the  battle  of  Lewes ;  Lingard  states  on  the  other  hand  that  he  was,  after  the  engage* 
ment,  received  as  a  hostnge  for  the  king,  who  was  nr-t,  howerer,  allowed  to  be  at 
liberty.  De  Montfort,  without  consulting  Henry,  affixed  the  royal  seal  to  Bvtrj 
order. — Lingard,  iii.  139. 
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on  duty."  Leicester's  great  object  was  now  to  confirm  his 
authority  by  parliamentary  sanction.  Among  the  nobles  there 
was  division,  many  looking  upon  him  with  jealousy,  but  in 
London  and  other  cities  he  was  esteemed  as  the  defender  of 
popular  rights.  He  was  also  regarded  as  the  champion  of  the 
English  Church  against  foreign  interference ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
excommunication  prepared  for  him,  many  preachers  enlarged 
in  his  praise,  and  exhorted  their  hearers  to  stand  by  the  ^  patron 
of  the  poor.'  It  was,  says  a  modern  writer,  ^  not  simply  the 
expedient  of  a  rcTolutionary  chief  in  difficulties,  but  the 
expression  of  a  settled  policy,  when,  in  December,  1264,  he 
issued  in  the  king's  name  the  ever  memorable  vmts  which  sum- 
moned the  first  complete  parliament  that  ever  met  in  England.'^ 

Knights  had  been  previously  summoned  by  De  Montfort's 
influence  to  meet  the  earls,  barous,  and  bishops  of  the  realm* 
On  this  occasion  the  deans  of  cathedrals  and  an  unprecedented 
number  of  abbots  and  priors  received  the  call,  and  with  them 
came,  not  only  two  knights  from  each  shire,  but  also,  for  the  first 
time,  two  citizens  or  burgesses  from  every  city  or  borough  town* 

The  act  of  parliament  which  confirmed  the  charters,  and 
granted  indemnity  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  his  associates, 
was  enacted  '  by  common  consent  of  the  king,  prelates,  earls, 
barons,  and  commonalty  of  the  realm.'  De  Montfort  was 
appointed  the  justiciary,  and  was  thus  by  position,  as  he  had 
been  before  in  power,  the  first  subject  in  the  realm.^ 

But  while  the  king  and  the  heir-apparent  were  under  re- 
straint, the  government  was  not  constitutional.  Negotiations 
were  carried  on  for  the  release  of  Prince  Edward,  and  in  May 
he  escaped  from  custody  by  the  aid  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
who,  with  others,  withdrew  from  De  Montfort.  A  Boyalist 
rising  then  took  place ;  Edward  obtained  a  success  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Wales,  and  surprised  the  garrison  of  Kenilworth  Castle, 
which  was  the  property  of  De  Montfort,  and  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Simon,  his  second  son. 

*  Lingard,  iii.  142;  Dr.  Hook,  iii.  205.  'The  bishops/  fays  Dr.  Hook,  'were 
known  to  be  hearty  in  the  national  cause.* 

*  *  Qnarterly  Review/  No.  237,  p.  55.  This  article  is  ascribed  to  Dr.  Shirley  by 
Mr.  Arthur  MiLman  in  his  little  work  '  English  and  Scotch  Ballads.'  This  writer 
dearly  acknowledges  the  *  unhappy  nec<:ssity '  which  caused  De  Montfort  to  hold  the 
king  s  prisoner.  Until  the  king  was  at  liberty  no  treaty  could  be  Talid,  yet  to 
release  the  king  was  fatal  to  the  cause. 

*  •  Q,oarUr1y  Beyiew/  No.  237,  p.  65.  De  Montfort  waii,  in  fact,  dictator,  and  not 
a  subject.  At  Christmas,  1264,  both  the  king  and  Prince  Edward  were  at  Mi 
festiTal  at  Kenilworth,  ostensibly  as  his  guests,  but  in  reality  his  prisoners,  and  a 
hundred  and  sixty  knights  partook  of  the  festiyitif s.~See  'The  Greatest  of  the 
Plantageneta,'  p.  65. 
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On  August  4,  the  great  earl  fought  his  last  battle  at 
Evesham.  With  a  despairing  heart  he  beheld  from  the  con- 
vent tower  the  advance  of  Edward's  host.  On  that  fatal  day, 
De  Montfort  and  his  eldest  son  fell  in  battle,  fighting  to  the 
last,  as  did  also  Despencer,  the  late  justiciary,  Lord  Basset,  and 
many  of  less  renown.  A  like  fate  might  have  attended  the  old 
king,  who  had  been  compelled  to  appear  in  the  earl's  ranks, 
had  he  not  cried  out  to  the  antagonist  by  whom  he  was  slightly 
wounded,  *Hold,  fellow;  I  am  Harry  of  Winchester!'  On 
hearing  his  father^s  voice.  Prince  Edward  sprang  forward  to  his 
rescue.  The  sceptre  was  again  placed  in  Henry's  feeble 
hands;  but  the  rigorous  judgment  pronounced  by  the  Soyalist 
Parliament  which  met  at  Winchester,  annulling  all  the  acts 
lately  passed,  and  ordering  the  confiscation  of  all  the  property 
of  Leicester  and  his  adherents,  aroused  renewed  resistance, 
which  took  Prince  Edward  two  years  to  overcome.*  Banditti, 
commanded  by  an  outlaw  named  Adam  Gordon,  ravaged 
Hampshire  and  Berkshire.  That  leader  was  renowned  for 
bodily  strength,  a  quality  still  viewed  in  England  as  an  attri- 
bute of  the  heroic  character.  Even  Prince  Edward  did  not 
disdain  single  combat  with  Gordon,  after  which,  being  vic- 
torious, he  granted  him  full  pardon. 

A  committee  of  twelve  prelates  and  barons  were  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  adjudging  the  penalties  of  Leicester's  adherents ; 
their  award  was  called  the  *  dictum  of  Kenilworth.'  Permis- 
sion was  given  to  redeem  the  forfeited  estates  by  heavy  fines. 
The  garrison  of  Kenilworth  was  subdued  by  famine ;  and  the 
outlaws,  who  for  some  months  continued  to  resist  authority 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  were  at  last  reduced,  after  the  construction 
of  bridges  and  roads  across  the  marshes  at  the  expense  of  the 
Church,  under  sanction  of  the  Pope.* 

Although  the  remains  of  De  Montfort  had  been  treated  with 
barbarous  ignominy  on  the  field  of  battle,  his  English  country- 
men were  to  his  memory  ^  more  than  just,'  for  they  awarded  him 
the  honours  not  only  of  a  statesman,  but  of  a  saint  and  martyr. 
No  Englishman  except  St.  Thomas,  of  Canterbury,  ever  re- 
ceived such  enthusiastic  admiration.  Mr.  Arthur  Milman  has 
rendered  into  modem  English  a  ballad  translated  fr^m  the 
Norman  French,  *  one  among  many  contemporary  tributes  to 

*  Lord  Campbell  praises  Prince  Edward's  clemency  after  the  Tictory  of  Erofrham. 
*  No  blood  was  shed  on  the  pcafifbld,  and  all  who  snbmitted  were  pardoned.'  Prince 
Edward  attended  the  funeral  of  De  Montfort,  his  son,  and  Despencer  in  Ereshim 
Church,  and  himself  wrote  a  letter  to  his  aunt,  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fori,  who  afterwards  became  a  nun.  On  Edward  s  accession,  he  rebtored  her  pension 
as  Countees  of  Pembroke. — '  Greatest  of  the  Plantagenets,*  76. 

'  Lingnrd,  iii.  153. 
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the  reyerence  and  love  with  which  De  Montfort  was  regarded.' 
His  bold  experiment  of  introdocing  the  popular  voice  into 
the  great  coancil  of  the  nation  was  adopted  by  the  sagacity  of 
Edward  I.  Soon  afber  the  battle  of  Evesham,  the  legate  who  came 
to  England  allured  Prince  Edward  and  his  cousin  Henry  to  enlist 
in  a  new  crusade  to  Palestine,  in  which  they  prudently  required 
that  the  factious  Earl  of  Gloucester  should  bear  them  company. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  the  king's  declining 
health  rendered  Edward's  presence  desirable.  Henry  III.  expired 
at  Westminster  in  November,  1272,  and  was  interred  in  the 
Abbey,  in  the  completion  and  decoration  of  which  he  had  taken 
so  warm  an  interest.  Dating  from  his  accession  at  ten  years  of 
age,  his  reign  had  lasted  fifty-six  years;  his  son  Edward, 
although  absent,  was  immediately  proclaimed  King  of  England, 
Lord  of  Ireland,  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine.  So  weak,  insincere, 
and  pusillanimous  a  character  as  Henry's  must  be  dismissed  from 
history  as  'worthless,'  as  the  judicious  Hallam  describes  it.^ 
He  might  have  gained  approval  for  a  refined  taste  in  the 
arts,  had  he  not  been  totaUy  unprincipled  in  the  exactions 
to  which  it  led  him.  He  plundered  various  abbeys  in  order  to 
embellish  Westminster,  but  resumed  the  jewels  which  he  had 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  pawned  them.  He  was  so  desirous  of  im- 
proving his  numerous  palaces,  that  he  issued  more  than  twenty 
warrants  for  the  sheriffs  to  impress  painters,  masons,  and  other 
workmen.  He  made  use  of  the  itinerant  justices  to  collect 
fines  and  sell  pardons  to  offenders.  It  was  common  on  parti- 
cular occasions  for  presents  to  be  sent  to  the  king,  and  Henry 
claimed  the  usage  as  a  right.  But  the  era  deserves  especial 
commemoration  when  the  great  baronial  council  expanded  into 
a  representative  parliament.  Henry's  rapacity  might  have  been 
in  a  measure  excused  on  account  of  his  poverty,  had  he  not 
squandered  his  resources  by  prodigal  gifts  to  foreigners,  by  con- 
tinued wars  with  France,  and  by  ambitious  projects  for  his 
sons.  Supplies  were  continually  granted  him  on  promises  of 
redress  for  grievances — promises  which  then  remained  unre- 
deemed. But  no  victory  enabled  him  to  shake  off  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  great  charter. 

For  some  time  after  De  Montfort's  death,  tales  were  told  of 
miracles  wrought  upon  his  tomb.  In  after  years,  when  popular 
feeling  was  no  lon&^er  overawed,  ^  he  was  called  Sir  Simon  the 
Bighteous.'* 

>  Hftllam's 'Middle  AgeB/ii.  111. 

*  See  s  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  I/>ngman  from  Sir  James  MackiDto^h. — '  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  England/  228. 
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The  scanty  records  which  make  it  difficult  to  trace  all  the 
changes  of  this  revolutionary  period  hare  also  left  in  much 
obscurity  the  origin  and  circumstances  of  the  most  famous  hero 
of  English  ballad  poetry.  It  was  after  the  battle  of  Evesham 
that  Robin  Hood^  according  to  some  accounts,  fixed  himself 
in  Sherwood  Forest,  where  he  continued  for  many  years  to 
live  a  predatory  life  with  his  retainers,  killing  deer  and  maJking 
free  with  the  purses  of  rich  travellers,  but  maintaining  a  good 
character  for  humanity  in  regard  to  women  and  the  poor.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  on  the  other  hand,  introduced  Bobin  Hood  into 
his  romance  of  ^  Ivanhoe,'  as  a  contemporary  of  Coeur  de  Lion. 
According  to  some,  Bobin  died  in  the  year  1247,  at  a  great  age. 
The  uncertain  state  of  the  countr}^  during  what  is  termed  the 
'  barons'  war'  would  make  it  more  probable  that  Bobin  and  hiB 
gang  might  at  that  time  escape  the  surveillance  of  the  law ; 
and  the  soreness  with  which  the  lower  ranks  regarded  the  strict 
maintenance  of  forest  boundaries  would  help  to  make  a  hero  of 
such  a  marauder.^  Bobin's  fame  endured  for  at  least  three 
centuries,  and  '  Bobin  Hood's  day '  was  a  popular  festival  in  the 
time  of  Bishop  Latimer. 

The  time  was  favourable  to  the  acquisition  of  popular  privi- 
leges. A  charter  has  been  preserved  by  which  Henry  III. 
released  the  natives  of  the  village  of  Coltishall,  in  Norfolk,  for 
ever  from  villeinage  or  servitude.  This  charter  was  granted 
on  the  payment  of  an  aid  of  twenty  shillings  to  knight  the 
king's  eldest  son,  besides  a  quit-rent  of  six  shillings  a  year. 
The  king's  motive  was  to  raise  money,  but  the  villagers  showed 
how  much  they  valued  their  charter  of  freedom  by  obtaining 
its  renewal  from  Henry  lY .  and  Henry  YI.,  and  a^in  in  1462  from 
Edward  lY.  The  desire  of  successive  generations  to  renew  it 
shows  how  slowly  in  country  parishes  servitude  became  extinct.' 

Trial  by  ordeal  was  abolished  at  the  beginning  of  this 
reign ;  but  the  judges  were  perplexed  to  find  a  new  mode  of  exar 
mination,  and  in  cases  of  strong  presumption  of  guilt,  if  the 
accused  person  refused  to  plead  before  a  jury,  he  was  sent  back 
to  prison,  where  many  perished  from  close  confinement. 

The  scarcity  caused  by  unproductive  harvests  at  times  much 
increased  the  general  discontent.  In  the  year  1258  wheat  was  sold 
at  98.  the  quarter,  or  nine  times  the  price  which  it  yielded  only 
a  short  time  before.     There  was  no  free  exchange  between  the 

^  Mr.  Barton  speaks  of  the  *  fine  Saxon  spirit  depicted  in  these  rovera,  who. 
although  breaking  the  laws,  were  fall  of  ooortesy  and  kindliness,  and  distributed  the 
slain  deer  to  all  in  need.' — '  History  of  Scotland,'  ii.  156. 

<  HaUam,  ii.  312 ;  and  Stark's  •  Hirers  of  Norfolk.' 
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different  ports  of  Earope ;  and  when  wheat  was  cheap,  the  farmer 
had  no  market ;  when  it  was  dear,  the  scarcity  was  so  great 
that  he  could  scarcely  keep  sufficient  seed  for  sowing.  But 
commerce  was  increasing  and  bringing  wealth,  and  at  this  time 
we  first  hear  of  coal.  In  1239,  Henry  granted  a  charter  to  dig 
coal  to  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle,  and  thirty-six  years  after- 
wards Newcastle  was  found  to  have  doubled  its  wealth  and 
importance. 

The  learning  of  a  few  monks,  and  the  good  purposes  to 
which  their  wealth  and  leisure  were  sometimes  applied,  had  not 
prevented  an  increasing  disesteem  for  those  who  were  considered 
to  lead  an  indolent  life  behind  monastic  walls. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  head  of  the  Bomish  Church 
founded  the  order  of  mendicant  Mars,  devoted  to  poverty,  manual 
labour,  and  study ;  and  their  preaching  was  bo  highly  approved 
by  the  people,  who  flocked  around  them  in  the  streets,  that 
complaints  were  made  that  the  parish  churches  were  deserted.^ 
At  a  period  when  the  knowledge  of  a  little  geometry  and  me- 
chanics was  only  found  among  the  clergy,  any  youth  who 
wished  to  devote  himself  to  science  was  sure  to  enter  some 
monastic  order. 

Boger  Bacon,  who  was  bom  at  Ilchester  about  the  year 
1214,  may  be  said  to  have  lived  from  the  time  of  the  interdict 
under  John  to  the  commencement  of  Edward's  interference  in 
the  Scottish  government.  Educated  first  at  Oxford  and  then  at 
Paris,  at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  when  he  returned  to  Oxford, 
he  became  a  Franciscan  firiar ;  deviating,  however,  from  the  strict 
rule  of  poverty  and  manual  labour,  for  the  sake  of  his  favourite 
scientific  experiments,  for  which  his  friend.  Bishop  Grosesteste, 
of  Lincoln,  gave  him  pecuniary  aid.  According  to  his  own 
account.  Bacon  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  first  burn- 
ing-glass sixty  pounds  of  Paris  money,  or  £20  sterling.' 

His  course  of  experiments  was  so  unusual  as  to  excite  much 
suspicion  and  disapprobation,  and  it  was  alleged  that  his  ma- 
thematical studies  were  allied  to  the  magical  arts  condemned 
by  the  Church.  Bacon  was  forbidden  to  read  lectures  to  the 
young  students,  and  even  to  disseminate  his  writings,  except 
by  sending  them  to  the  Pope. 

Clement  lY.,  ^one  of  the  wisest  and  worthiest  men  who  had 
for  many  years  been  raised  to  the  papal  dignity,'  wrote  to  request 
a  copy  of  all  his  works.    But  after  the  death  of  Clement,  Bacon 

■  Hallam,  JL  6. 

'  Thu  showiog  that  the  French  lirre  wm  then  worth  69.Sd^  although  since 
ffedaeed  to  10<2.    Artiide  '  Bacon/  in  *  Biographia  Britannica/ 
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was  exposed  to  renewed  persecution  from  the  head  of  his  order. 
He  was  summoned  to  Paris,  where  his  writings  were  condemned, 
and  he  was  imprisoned  in  an  apartment  of  the  monastery,  re- 
stricted in  his  food,  and  deprived  of  the  pleasures  of  conversa- 
tion and  of  experimental  research.  He  still  continued,  however, 
to  study  and  to  write,  and  at  length,  after  an  imprisonment  of 
more  than  ten  years,  through  the  intercession  of  powerful 
friends,  he  regained  his  liberty.  He  is  said  to  have  died  at 
Oxford,  about  the  year  1294,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  The  manu- 
scripts which  he  lefb  at  Oxford  were  secreted  by  the  timid 
members  of  his  order,  and  have  partly  perished.  ^  The  tone  of 
his  writings,'  says  Hallam,  *  was  nearly  as  much  above  the 
ordinary  standard  as  were  his  almost  prophetic  gleams  of  the 
future  course  of  science.'  He  is  believed  to  have  understood 
the  nature  of  gunpowder,  but  not  to  have  revealed  the  method 
of  its  manufacture,  which  was  not  generally  known  till  nearly 
a  century  later.  Yet  on  some  subjects  he  shared  the  general 
credulity,  believing  in  alchemy,  the  pretended  art  of  turning 
the  baser  metals  into  the  precious,  by  which  gold  was  to  be 
made  from  lead,  and  silver  from  copper.  He  also  believed  in 
the  possibility  of  discovering  some  elixir  which  would  add 
greatly  to  the  length  of  life.  It  is  exti*aordinary  how  much 
real  gold  was  wasted,  and  how  much  precious  time  squan- 
dered in  these  fruitless  attempts.  But  possibly,  at  a  time  when 
little  respect  was  paid  to  philosophy,  the  name  of  Friar  Bacon 
might  not  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity  had  it  not  been 
for  his  fame  as  a  magician,  and  had  not  the  alchemists  both  of 
England  and  the  Continent  preserved  the  fruits  of  his  learning. 
His  works  were,  like  all  other  learned  books  at  that  time, 
written  in  Latin. 

Soger  Bacon  died  about  thirty  years  before  the  birth  of 
Wyclif.  Both  were  precursors ;  the  first  in  experimental  phi- 
losophy, the  second  in  theology.  Both  broke  the  rules  of 
university  routine ;  both  might  have  suffered  still  more  severely 
in  a  later  age.^ 

*  See  for  Boger  Eaeon,  Hallam's  '  Middle  Ages/  ii.  490,  note ;  Ha^lam*8  '  Histozj 
of  Literature ; '  and  the  *  fiiographia  BritAnnica.' 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

EDWARD   I. 
A.D.    1272-1307. 

Edwabd  has  been  called  the  first  English  kmg  who  ascended 
the  throne  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  During  the  past  two 
hundred  years  England's  kings  had  all  been  Normans  and 
Angeyins,  who  spent  their  time  chiefly  on  the  Continent.  In 
Edward,  bom  at  Westminster  in  1239,  *  the  line  of  English 
kings  begins  once  more,'  and  under  his  rule  the  reign  of  law 
was  established. 

At  John's  accession,  says  Lord  Macaulay,  ^  the  distinction 
between  Saxons  and  Normans  was  strongly  marked ;  before  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  his  grandson  it  had  almost  disappeared.' 
Edward  was  that  grandson.^  At  the  time  of  Henry's  death, 
Edward  had  just  reached  the  Crusaders'  camp  at  Acre.  But  no 
interruption  of  the  peace  took  place  in  England  owing  to  his 
absence.  On  the  day  of  Henry's  funeral  the  chief  men  in  the 
realm  swore  fealty  to  Edward,  and  three  guardians  of  the 
kingdom  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  government  until  his 
return.  The  death  of  Louis  IX.,  the  sainted  King  of  Prance, 
at  Tunis,  had  discouraged  the  Crusaders,  and  little  opportunity 
appears  to  have  been  given  Edward  to  exhibit  such  deeds  of 
valour  as  were  expected  from  the  great-nephew  of  Coeur  de 
Lion.  Edward  was  indeed  in  danger  of  dying  without  glory 
from  a  wound  inflicted  by  the  poisoned  dagger  of  an  assassin.* 
An  English  surgeon  effected  his  cure,  and  he  began  his  home- 
ward journey,  not  hearing  of  his  father's  death  until  he  arrived 
in  Italy.  A  great  danger  was  prepared  for  him  in  Burgundy, 
where  the  Count  de  Ch&lons  treacherously  invited  him  to  take 
part  in  a  grand  tournament.     It  was  rumoured  that  mischief 

'  See  Mr.  Freeman's  obBerrations  towards  the  end  of  vol.  iii.  of  '  Hietoiy  of  the 
Norman  Conquest; '  '  The  Greatest  of  the  Plantagenets  ; '  and  Macaalay,  i.  16. 

'  The  story  that  Edward's  devoted  wife  Eleanor  sucked  the  poison  from  the  wound 
is  generally  discarded. 
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was  designed,  and  the  Pope  wrote  to  caution  Edward  against 
joining  in  a  feat  of  arms  ansuited  to  his  royal  dignity ;  but  the 
king  was  not  to  be  dissuaded.  Many  of  the  English  nobility 
went  out  to  meet  their  sovereign,  and  the  proposed  trial  of  skill 
became  a  very  serious  encounter.  The  Count  de  Ch&lons,  who 
possessed  great  strength,  threw  his  arms  round  Edward ;  upon 
which  Edward's  horse  sprang  forward,  and  the  count  was  thrown. 
When  raised  by  his  friends  he  craved  quarter,  which  Edward 
refused  personally  to  grant,  but  allowed  him  to  receive  from  a 
less  noble  champion.  The  prize  of  valour  was  gained  by  the 
English  after  a  very  sanguinary  contest.^ 

Having  done  homage  to  King  Philip  at  Paris,  Edward 
stayed  to  negotiate  with  Flanders.  DiflFerences  between  the 
English  and  Flemish  rulers  had  occasioned  seizures  of  manu- 
factured goods,  and  the  conseqaent  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
wool  from  England  occasioned  much  distress.  Edward  invited 
the  advice  of  English  merchants,  and  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  countries  was  restored. 

It  was  not  until  August  2,  1274,  nearly  two  years  after 
Henry's  death,  that  Edward  and  Eleanor  were  crowned  at 
Westminster. 

Among  those  summoned  on  this  occasion  were  the  Kings  of 
Scotland  and  Wales.  Llewellyn  failed  to  appear.  Alexander 
attended,  but  he  did  homage  to  Edward  only  for  his  English 
lands. 

In  the  year  1260  a  Scottish  princess,  daughter  of  Alexander 
and  Margaret,  had  been  born  at  the  court  of  Henry  III.  Three 
years  later,  a  Norwegian  attempt  to  seize  the  western  isles  of 
Scotland  was  defeated,  but  Orkney  and  Shetland  were  under 
Norwegian  rule;  and  in  1281  the  Princess  Margaret,  heiress  of 
Scotland,  was  married  to  Eric  of  Norway. 

The  wars  which  Edward  afterwards  conducted  in  Wales 
and  Scotland  have  engrossed  so  much  attention,  that  too  little 
notice  has  frequently  been  taken  of  the  peaceful  legislation  by 
which  he  improved  the  laws  and  condition  of  England. 

During  the  late  reign  Edward  had  been  at  one  time  favour- 
able to  the  popular  cause,  and,  although  afterwards  the  oppo- 
nent of  De  Montfort,  had  openly  expressed  displeasure  when 
his  father  violated  the  Provisions  of  Oxford.  The  arrest  of 
Edward  himself  after  the  battle  of  Lewes  was  not  likely  to 
reconcile  him  with  the  king's  adversaries.  He  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  felt  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  sedition  was  to 
remove  the  grievances  which  led  to  it. 

*  Lingard,  iii.  186. 
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A  parliament  was  gammoned  to  meet  tlie  succeeding  Easter, 
in  which  representatives  of  *  the  Commonalty  *  were  included, 
and  the  preamble  of  the  acts  declared  that  the  king  desired 
to  reform  the  evil  state  of  the  realm,  ^  the  laws  having  been 
less  observed,  peace  less  kept,  and  offenders  less  punished  than 
they  ought  to  be.'  * 

One  enactment  restrained  the  tyranny  still  exercised  by 
barons,  who,  having  armed  retainers  and  strong  castles,  fre- 
quently carried  off  their  neighbours'  cattle  and  refused  pay- 
ment. In  such  cases  it  was  decreed  that  the  king  might  order 
the  destruction  of  the  castle.  When  the  nobility  committed 
spoliation,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  popularity  of  Bobin  Hood. 
A  severe  law  was  passed  against  the  Jews  for  lending  money  at 
high  interest,  usury  being  accounted  criminal,  although  loans 
ought  to  be  open  to  free  adjustment.  Jews  were  compelled  to 
wear  badges  for  the  sake  of  distinction.  Some  years  after- 
wards, in  1290,  some  of  them  were  executed  for  clipping  the 
coin,  and  the  rest  were  banished.  It  was  commanded  by  parlia- 
ment that  elections  should  be  free,  and  uncontrolled  by  force  or 
menace,  and  that  sheriffs,  coroners,  and  other  legal  officers 
should  be  chosen  by  the  people.^ 

Llewellyn  of  Wales,  when  summoned  by  the  parliament, 
again  fiEiiled  to  attend ;  and  when  Edward  w>is  shortly  after- 
wards at  Chester,  on  a  progress  through  part  of  his  dominions, 
he  summoned  the  Welsh  king  for  the  third  time.  But 
Llewellyn  not  only  declined  to  present  himself,  he  also  ravaged 
the  borders. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  June,  1277,  that  Edward,  after 
much  preparation,  left  Chester  with  the  determination  to  bring 
him  to  obedience.  North  Wales  was  protected  by  so  dense  a 
forest  that  the  troops  were  obliged  to  cut  their  way  through  it. 
The  Welsh  retreated  to  the  mountainous  districts  round  Snow- 
don,  and  in  a  few  weeks  Llewellyn  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 
He  was  required  to  give  up  the  greater  part  of  Wales,  to  pay 
a  large  sum,  and  to  do  homage  for  Anglesey,  which  he  was 
allowed  to  retain ;  but  Edward  afterwards  softened  the  con- 
ditions, remitced  the  fine,  and  consented  to  Llewellyn's  mar- 
riage with  Eleanor  de  Montfort,  who  had  become  a  captive 
in  England  the  year  before.     The  Welsh  king  and  his  bride, 

*  The  commonalty  was  partially  represented  even  in  this,  Edward*8  first  parlia- 
ment, but  much  more  fully  in  that  of  1295.  See  *  Greatest  of  the  Plantagenets/ 
pp.  100  and  215. 

'  This  *  Statute  of  Westminster/  says  Lord  Campbell,  '  deserves  the  name  of  a 
Code,  rather  than  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Its  qbject  was  to  correct  abuses,  and 
remodel  the  administration  of  justice.' 
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according  to  the  chroniclers,  kept  Christmas  at  Westminster  in 
1278,  *with  great  jollity/  In  the  next  year  Edward  and  his 
queen  went  to  France,  where  Eleanor  did  homage  to  Philip  for 
her  inheritance,  the  earldom  of  Ponthieu,  and  Edward  for 
Aquitaine.^ 

The  Welsh  prince's  sole  chance  of  safety  lay  in  keeping  the 
terms  imposed  by  a  king  who,  although  strong,  had  not  been 
ungenerous.  But  the  introduction  of  English  law  into  the 
districts  ceded  to  Edward  was  unpopular.  David,  brother  of 
the  Welsh  king,  thought  it  a  grievance  that  a  road  was  made 
through  one  of  his  forests,  and  that  some  of  his  vassals  were 
executed  for  murder;  he  surprised  Hawarden  Castle  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  carried  the  justiciary  to  the  top  of 
Suowdon,  and  put  the  rest  of  the  garrison  to  death*  A  general 
insurrection  followed,  in  which  Llewellyn  joined  his  brother. 
Edward,  roused  to  action,  summoned  a  council  of  the  nobility 
to  meet  him  at  Worcester,  but  deputed  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  ofiFer  terms  of  peace  before  entering  Wales  with 
his  army.  The  complaint  of  the  Welsh  was  of  the  introduction 
of  English  law. 

Edward's  condition  was  absolute  submission,  with  promise 
of  a  handsome  pension  to  Llewellyn.  Becourse  was  then  had 
to  arms,  and  Edward  again  subdued  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  and 
threw  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Menai  Strait;  but  the 
bridge  was  carried  away  before  all  the  English  soldiers  had 
crossed,  and  great  numbers  were  cut  off  and  killed  by  the 
Welsh.  Llewellyn  was  slain,  and  his  head  sent  to  London  as 
a  trophy  of  victory ;  David  was  taken  prisoner  some  months 
afterwards,  and  tried  *by  the  whole  baronage  of  England,' 
convened  at  Shrewsbury  in  October,  1283.  Edward,  accusing 
him  of  treachery  and  ingratitude,  left  his  fate  to  the  decision  of 
parliament.  The  parliament  condemned  David  to  death  as  a 
traitor,  and  his  execution  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  cruel 
punishment  inflicted  on  any  of  the  Welsh  insurgents. 

A  letter  is  extant  from  Edward,  in  the  next  month  of  this 
year,  to  the  prior  of  Alvingham,  wishing  to  provide  for  the 
children  of  Llewellyn  and  David  of  Wales,  as,  although  their 
*  perfidy '  was  *  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all,'  the  innocent  should 
not  pay  the  penalties  of  their  parents'  crimes.  Edward  spent 
a  considerable  time  in  settling  the  affairs  of  Wales,  not  only 
fortifying  the  castles  of  Conway  and  Caernarvon,  and  placing 
the  lands  adjoining  under  powerful  English  barons,  but  with  a 

»  Ponthieu  wag  an  earldom  forming  part  of  the  ancient  province  of  Picardy.  which 
was  not  united  to  the  kingdom  of  France  till  nearly  a  hundred  yeans  after  this  time. 
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Tiew  to  conciliate  the  Welsh.  Accordingly  he  appointed  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  and  others  a  commission  of  inquiry  into 
the  old  laws  and  usages,  on  which  he  founded  the  ^  Statutes  of 
Wales,'  introducing  as  much  of  the  English  laws  as  appeared 
compatible  with  Welsh  prejudices.  In  1283  Queen  Eleanor 
held  her  court  in  Bhuddlan  Castle,  in  Flintshire ;  next  year  she 
removed  to  Caernarvon,  where,  in  April,  1284,  her  son  Edward 
was  bom,  who  was  named  Prince  of  Wales,  a  title  since  then 
appropriated  to  the  King's  eldest  son.^ 

Edward's  chief  counsellor  in  the  improvement  of  Wales  was 
Bumel,  his  chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Among 
the  beneficial  enactments  for  England,  a  prominent  place  is 
given  to  the  law  of  mortmain,  passed  in  1279,  which  put  a 
check  on  the  absorption  of  landed  property  by  the  Church. 
Lands  bequeathed  or  purchased  for  monasteries  fulfilled  no 
feudal  obligations,  but  were  lost  for  all  purposes  of  national 
service,  being  held,  according  to  the  legal  phrase,  ^  in  a  dead 
hand.'  A  clause  of  Magna  Charta  had  indeed  already  restrained 
gifts  to  religious  houses  unless  the  lord  of  the  fee  consented.^ 

In  the  summer  of  1286,  Edward  went  to  France  with  the 
queen  and  a  splendid  train  of  bishops  and  nobles,  where  he 
was  honourably  welcomed  by  King  Philip.  On  his  return 
to  England  after  three  years  abroad  he  found  great  dis- 
order prevailing.  Outlaws  lurked  in  the  forests  who  waylaid 
travellers,  and  <even  the  judges  were  corrupt,  and  sometimes 
known  to  accept  bribes  for  the  release  of  great  criminals. 
Edward,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  chancellor,  published  a 
proclamation  inviting  all  persons  aggrieved  to  appear  before 
parliament.  The  charges  were  substantiated  against  nearly 
all  the  judges,  and  heavy  fines  were  imposed. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  delinquents,  Weyland,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Edmund's 
Bury.  The  king  sent  a  knight  with  a  guard,  not  to  violate 
the  sanctuary,  but  to  prevent  the  admission  of  provisions^ 
After  two  months  Weyland  submitted,  and  petitioned  for  leave 
to  quit  the  realm.  He  walked  barefoot  and  bareheaded  to 
the  coast,  and  was  immediately  transported.'  The  statute  of 
Winchester  directed  that  underwood  should  be  removed  to  the 

'  Lingard,  iii.  196;  and  '  The  Greatest  of  the  Flantagenets,'  p.  135.  The  popular 
story  of  Uie  maflsacre  of  the  Welsh  bards  bj  Edward  s  order  is  nDiversally  discredited ; 
and  would  be  forgotten  were  it  not  the  sabject  of  Gray's  Ode. 

*  Hallam,  ii.  25.  Kven  St  Louis  inserted  a  regulation  of  this  kind  in  his  code. 
When  the  king  had  no  standingr  army,  the  national  arm  would  have  been  '  paUiod  by 
the  diminution  of  military  nobles/ 

*  Lord  Campbell's  '  Lires  of  the  Chancellors,'  vol.  i. ;  Lingard,  iii.  270,  note. 
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distance  of  two  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  public  roads, 
that  shelter  might  not  be  gi^en  to  robbers,  and  established  a 
nightly  watch  in  all  towns.  All  classes  then  wore  arms,  and 
by  this  statute  the  arms  of  every  person  were  prescribed  accord- 
ing to  his  degree,  bows  and  arrows  being  the  fitting  weapons 
of  those  below  forty-shilling  freeholders. 

The  bow  was  the  peculiar  weapon  of  the  English,  and 
archery  was  encouraged  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  While  the 
youth  of  the  village  were  thus  engaged  on  the  green,  those  of 
higher  rank  were  amusing  themselves  with  feats  of  arms  in  the 
tilt-yard  of  the  castle.* 

The  sudden  death  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  Edward's 
brother-in-law,  in  1286,  lefb  the  succession  to  his  grandchild, 
three  years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  Margaret,  Queen  of  Norway, 
who  died  about  three  years  before  her  father.  The  Scottish 
estates  upon  this  asked  the  advice  of  the  King  of  England,  who 
was  in  Gascony,  and  he  advised  them  to  choose  a  regency,  and 
to  carry  on  the  government  in  the  name  of  the  young  queen. 
In  November,  1289,  agreeably  to  his  suggestion,  four  commis- 
sioners from  Scotland,  and  envoys  from  Norway,  met  Edward 
and  his  counsellors  at  Salisbury.  To  them  Edward  made 
known  his  plan,  that  his  son  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
little  ^  Maid  of  Norway '  should  be  married  when  of  suitable 
age,  and  that  Scotland  should  be  under  the  joint  protection  of 
England  and  Norway.  No  objection  was  made  to  this  proposal, 
which  was  accepted  by  a  solemn  treaty  at  a  council  of  the 
clergy,  nobility,  and  community  of  Scotland,  assembled  in 
July,  1290,  at  Brig  ham,  near  Berwick.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  declared  that  the  laws  and  liberties  of  Scotland  must 
remain  inviolate;  that  Scotland  should  continue  a  separate 
kingdom ;  that  no  vassal  of  the  crown  should  be  required  to 
cross  the  Scottish  frontier  to  pay  homage  to  a  sovereign  re- 
siding in  England  ;  that  no  native  of  Scotland  should  be  sum- 
moned beyond  the  marches,  either  to  answer  in  a  civil  cause 
or  for  a  crime  committed  in  Scotland ;  and  that  the  national 
great  seal  should  be  always  held  by  a  Scotchman.'  These  were 
the  necessary  stipulations  demanded  by  Scottish  caution. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  1290,  Queen  Eleanor  was 
taken  ill  when  travelling  with  the  king,  and  died  at  the  end  of 
November  at  Hardby,  near  Lincoln.  Edward  spent  ten  days 
accompanying  her  remains  to  their  place  of  interment  at 
Westminster,  and  stopped  at  every  town  which  was  a  con- 

»  Froude's  •  History  of  England,*  i.  63. 
*  Burton's  *  History  of  Scotland,*  ii.  124. 
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venient  station,  to  have  the  bodj  carried  to  the  high  altar. 
Crosses,  richly  sculptured,  were  afterwards  erected  at  all  these 
places  to  her  honour. 

But  two  months  after  these  deliberations,  in  September, 
1290,  soon  after  landing  in  Orkney,  the  *  Maid  of  Norway  *  died. 
As  soon  as  this  came  to  the  ears  of  Fraser,  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  one  of  the  regency,  he  sent  a  letter  to  Edward,  be- 
seeching the  king  to  approach  the  border  and  assist  the  Scots 
in  their  choice  of  a  successor  to  the  throne.  Edward,  we  are 
told,  stood  high  in  Scotland,  ^  as  a  powerful  and  magnanimous 
neighbour ; '  but,  affcer  so  much  care  had  been  taken  to  prevent 
his  claim  of  feudal  superiority,  the  application  appears  strange. 
It  was  no  doubt  very  welcome  to  Edward. 

Next  year,  the  English  barons  of  the  northern  counties  were 
summoned  to  attend  their  king  to  Norham,  just  south  of  the 
border,  where,  at  the  king's  request,  the  chief  candidates  for 
the  crown  of  Scotland  appeared  with  their  supporters. 

The  real  contest  lay  between  the  claims  of  John  Baliol  and 
Sobert  Bruce:  the  first  the  great-grandson  of  Earl  David, 
brother  of  William  the  Lion ;  the  second,  David's  grandson, 
but  descending  from  his  second  daughter.  Both  possessed 
large  estates,  and  Bruce  had  preferred  his  claim  as  devised 
by  Alexander  II.,  fifty  years  before.^  The  address,  which  was 
delivered  by  the  chief  justice,  Roger  Brabazon,  set  forth  that 
Eling  Edward,  touched  by  the  calamities  of  Scotland,  was 
anxious  to  do  justice  to  all,  and  required  those  present  to  do 
him  the  favour  of  acknowledging  his  right  to  act  as  superior  or 
overlord.  At  this  demand,  the  Scots  desired  time  to  consult 
their  fellow-prelates  and  nobles,  and  three  weeks  were  allowed, 
after  which  they  again  met  at  Norham,  but  on  Scottish  ground. 
The  competitors  for  the  crown  all  agreed  without  hesitation  in 
acknowledging  Edward  as  the  Lord  Superior  of  Scotland.  The 
humiliation  of  Baliol  which  succeeded,  and  the  fame  of  Brace's 
grandson  King  Robert,  have  attached  to  the  one  name  the 
discredit  of  this  humiliation  and  to  the  other  the  honour  of 
avoiding  it ;  but  in  this  respect  they  stood  alike.  Both  had 
large  estates  in  England  and  in  Scotland ;  both  belonged  to  the 
English  court,  and  looked  on  the  English  king  with  much 
respect. 

Baliol  had  a  lordship  in  Noimandy,  besides  large  estates 

*  Alexander  II.  had  promised,  when  without  an  heir,  that  Robert  Bruce  should 
snoceed  him ;  but  when  that  king  died  in  1249,  he  was  immediately  succeeded  by  his 
son,  eight  years  old,  the  child  of  a  second  marriage.  Bruce  reWred  this  claim  before 
the  death  of  the  *Maid  of  Norwuy.*— Burton,  ii.  84,  118,  217. 
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in  England.  The  old  munificence  of  liis  house  is  attested 
by  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  Edward  directed  that  Baliol  and 
Brace  should  each  choose  forty  arbiters,  and  that  he  should 
nominate  twenty-four. 

He  ordered  a  search  for  any  documents  preserved  in  the 
Scottish  records  which  could  throw  light  on  the  succession  to 
the  throne.  The  meetings  of  the  king  and  the  commissioners 
were  repeatedly  prorogued,  and  it  was  not  until  November,  1292, 
that  the  King  of  England  pronounced  judgment  before  a  great 
assembly  in  Berwick  Castle  in  favour  of  Baliol — a  decision 
generally  considered  correct  according  to  the  rule  of  hereditary 
descent.^  The  new  king,  John,  signed  a  statement  of  homage 
justly  due  to  the  King  of  England  as  Lord  Superior  of  Scot- 
land, and  was  solemnly  crovmed  at  Scone  on  November  30. 
He  had  won  the  prize,  regardless  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  a  sove- 
reign who  was  unsupported  by  the  respect  of  his  people ;  but 
it  is  said  that  he  was  terrified  by  the  indignation  then  shown 
by  his  subjects.  A  litigation  soon  afterwards  occurred  at 
Edinburgh,  when  the  vanquished  party  appealed  from  John's 
decision  to  Edward,  who  was  at  Newcastle.  In  vain  John 
pleaded  that  the  treaty  of  Brigham  had  forbidden  such  an 
appeal ;  Edward  replied  by  compelling  John  to  renounce  that 
treaty  for  himself  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  It  was  not  by  a  mere 
form  of  words  that  the  King  of  England  was  Lord  Superior 
of  Scotland. 

In  ]  293  a  petty  quarrel  between  English  and  French  sea- 
men in  Gascony,  and  a  serious  attack  by  English  sailors  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  on  a  French  fleet,  aroused  Philip's  anger;  com- 
merce between  the  countries  was  interrupted,  and  Edward  was 
cited  to  appear  before  the  King  of  France  at  Paris.  A  nego- 
tiation attempted  by  Edward  proved  fruitless ;  and  Philip  took 
possession  of  Guienne,  declaring  it  forfeited  through  Edward's 
misconduct.*  To  recover  this  province,  Edward,  in  1294,  pre- 
pared a  large  armament,  and  appealed  to  the  English  clergy  for 
aid.  He  directed  inquiries  into  the  revenues  of  all  the  churches 
and  monasteries,  and  procured  from  them  large  sums  as  loans 
for  present  use,  also  issuing  writs  for  the  seizure  of  the  wool 
and  tanned  hides  prepared  for  exportation,  for  which  he  gave 
the  owners  *  tallies,'  or  receipts  of  a  simple  kind.  But  by  this 
arbitrary  proceeding  he  caused  much  discontent,  and  roused 
formidable  opposition  amongst  the  nobility  and  clergy. 

1  Burton,  ii.  240. 

'  This  province  is  called  in  the  hi&tory  of  this  age  indiscriminately  Gnienne  and 
Gasconj. 
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In  Norember,  1295,  he  resorted  to  the  pradent  measure  of 
snmmoniiig  the  first  complete  English  parliament.  The  as- 
sembly summoned  by  De  Montfort  thirty  years  before  could 
not  be  called  legal  when  both  the  king  and  his  son  were  absent 
and  in  custody. 

A  rising  in  Wales  had  been  lately  subdued  by  Edward  in 
person,  and  firesh  hostilities  were  threatening  in  Scotland,  when 
lie  ordered  writs  of  summons  to  be  sent  not  only  to  the  nobles, 
prelates,  and  knights,  or  lesser  barons,  but  to  the  sheriffs  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  towns,  in  order  that  two  knights 
should  be  elected  for  each  county,  and  two  burgesses  for  each 
town.  The  announcement  declared  that  by  ^  the  rule  of  jus- 
tice, that  which  concerns  all  should  be  by  all  approved ; '  and 
thus  for  the  first  time  the  lower  members  of  the  community 
were  invited  by  their  sovereign  ^  to  provide  against  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  kingdom.'  The  townsmen  were  more 
liberal  in  their  grant  than  the  higher  orders,  voting  to  the  king 
a  seventh,  while  the  barons  offered  but  an  eleventh.  Edward 
sent  troops  to  Bayonne  under  the  command  of  his  brother,^  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  soon  learnt  that  the  ruling  faction  of 
Scotland  had  invaded  Cumberland,  ravaging  the  country  with 
great  ferocity  in  league  with  the  King  of  France.  Only  three 
years  and  three  months  had  passed  since  Baliol  pledged  himself 
as  Edward's  liegeman ;  he  was  no  longer  now  a  free  agent. 
The  king  summoned  Berwick  to  surrender,  and  on  reftisal, 
ordered  his  fleet  to  enter  the  harbour  while  he  assaulted  the 
walls. 

Three  of  his  ships  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  garrison,  who 
put  the  crews  to  the  sword.  Edward  soon  took  the  place  by 
storm,  and  such  vengeance  followed  as  degraded  Berwick  to  the 
state  of  a  common  market  town. 

While  still  there,  Edward  received  a  written  renunciation  of 
vassalage,  which  the  Scots  had  required  from  their  unfortunate 
king.  His  anger  was  mach  excited.  *The  foolish  traitor,* 
Edward  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  ^  if  he  will  not  come  to  me, 
I  must  go  to  him.'  On  June  14  the  King  of  England  reached 
Edinburgh,  and  after  a  short  stay  at  Holyrood  continued  a 
triumphant  progress.  At  Brechin  the  hapless  John  presented 
himself  in  abject  submission,  and  was  formally  degraded  from 
his  high  office.  No  cruel  punishment  awaited  him.  He  was 
sent  to  England,  and  the  Tower  of  London  was  assigned  him 
as  a  residence,  with  the  liberty  of  free  range  within  twenty 
miles ;  from  which  restraint,  moreover,  he  was  delivered  by  the 

>  *  Greatest  of  the  PlaDtagenets/  216;  Macaulay's  'Histoiy  of  England,'  i.  17. 
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Pope's  intenrention  after  about  three  years,  and  was  allowed  to 
retire  to  his  estates  in  Normandy. 

Edward  confided  the  administration  of  Scotland  to  Warrenne, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  whom  he  appointed  Guardian,  with  Hugh  of 
Cressingham  as  treasurer,  and  Ormsby  as  justiciary.  Many  of 
the  oldest  castles  remaining  in  Scotland  were  probably  built  at 
this  time.  '  The  Stone  of  Destiny,'  which  was  enshrined  in  the 
chair  in  which  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  crowned  at  Scone, 
and  which  had  been  called  the  Scottish  Palladium,  was  removed 
by  Edward  to  Westminster  Abbey,  to  be  enclosed  in  the  corona- 
tion chair  of  England. 

When,  after  Baliol's  deposition,  Edward  traversed  Scotland, 
every  sword  was  sheathed,  every  knee  bent  before  him  as  Lord 
of  Scotland,  and  when  he  summoned  a  parliament  at  Berwick  he 
received  ample  homage  from  the  Scottish  barons,  prelates,  and 
representatives  of  towns.^  The  king's  great  object  appeared  now 
attained,  and  Scotland  to  be  united  with  England  under  one  go- 
vernment ;  but  the  year  1297  brought  a  series  of  difficulties.  The 
demands  upon  the  fands  of  the  clergy  had  induced  Winchelsey, 
the  primate,  to  appeal  to  Pope  Boui&ce  for  protection ;  and  on 
the  king's  next  call  for  money,  the  archbishop  produced  a  man- 
date from  the  Pope  forbidding  the  English  clergy  to  grant  to 
laymen  any  part  of  their  revenues,  without  papal  permission. 
This  Bull,  sealing  up  those  treasures  on  which  he  had  relied, 
excited  Edward's  strongest  indignation.  That  the  Pope  should 
claim  this  power  over  any  of  his  subjects  was  to  him  arrogance 
not  to  be  endured ;  and  he  replied  by  declaring  that  if  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  were  no  longer  to  bear  their  share  of  the  public 
burden,  they  should  cease  to  enjoy  his  protection.  After 
consultation  with  the  nobles,  Edward  issued  a  decree  of  out- 
lawry against  the  clergy,  and  caused  the  chief  justice.  Sir  John 
Metingham,  to  announce  that  they  were  out  of  the  protection 
of  the  king's  court.  This  despotic  act,  without  precedent  in 
England,  soon  induced  the  greater  part  of  the  wealthy  digni- 
taries to  sue  for  the  king's  pardon  and  protection,  in  spite  of 
the  denunciation  of  the  primate. 

But  it  was  not  from  the  clergy  alone  that  Edward  met  with 
obstruction.  Determination  to  protect  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
was  general  in  England  after  the  enactment  of  Magna  Charta ; 
and  Edward's  careful  legislation  did  not  prevent  some  of  his 
barons  from  checking  in  a  very  hostile  spirit  any  royal  act 
which  invalidated  the  charters  to  which  he  had  agreed. 

>  Sir  Walter  Scott  Btates  that  most  of  the  noble  families  of  Scotland  And  tho 
names  of  their  ancestors  on  *  the  degrading  roll  of  submission.' — '  Histoiy  of  Scot- 
land,' i.  67. 
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It  was  difficult  to  send  an  army  sufficiently  powerful  to  re-con- 
quer Gascony,  and  Edward  entered  on  an  alliance  with  the  Earl 
of  Flanders  to  attack  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Prance. 
But,  when,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  he  called  upon  Bohun, 
Earl  of  Hereford,  the  chief  constable,  and  Bigod,  Earl  of  Nor- 
folk, the  Marshal  of  England,  to  accompany  his  forces  to  the 
Continent,  both  of  these  noblemen  refused,  alleging  that,  al- 
though bound  to  attend  the  king /personally,  they  were  not 
legally  obliged  to  undertake  foreign  campaigns.  Highly  irri- 
tated, Edward  is  said  to  have  told  Bigod  that  he  should  ^  either 
go  or  hang.'  To  which  threat  Bigod  replied  with  a  declaration 
that  he  would  *  neither  go  nor  hang,'  and  the  two  earls  imme- 
diately left  the  assembly,  which  was  held  at  Salisbury,  followed 
by  thirty  bannerets  and  fifteen  hundred  knights. 

Edward  saw  the  necessity  of  taking  a  public  step  to  stop 
disaffection  before  departing  for  foreign  war.  Having  effected 
a  reconciliation  with  Archbishop  Winchelsey,  he  appeared 
before  a  large  assembly  on  July  14  at  Westminster  Hall,  and, 
standing  on  a  platform  with  his  son,  then  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  beside  the  primate  and  several  noblemen,  the  king  con- 
descended to  apologise  for  his  past  conduct,  owning  that  the 
burdens  laid  on  the  people  were  heavy,  but  they  had  been  requi- 
site to  preserve  England  from  foreign  incursions.  *  And  now,' 
said  Edward,  *I  am  going  to  expose  myself  to  danger  for 
you.  If  I  return,  receive  me  again,  and  I  will  make  you  full 
amends ;  if  I  fall,  here  is  my  son ;  place  him  on  the  throne,  and 
hia  gratitude  will  reward  your  fidelity.'  As  the  king  ended  this 
address,  both  he  and  the  archbishop  shed  tears,  and  shouts  of 
loyalty  from  the  crowd  testified  the  general  attachment  of  the 
people.  To  disarm  further  hostility,  Edward,  when  ready  to 
embark,  addressed  letters  to  the  heads  of  every  county,  declaring 
that  he  had  never  refused  any  petition  for  the  redress  of 
grievances,  and  promising  to  confirm  the  great  charters  in 
return  for  the  liberal  aid  which  the  council  had  just  granted 
him.  But  his  efforts  came  too  late  to  prevent  a  remonstrance 
on  the  part  of  the  two  earls  and  their  adherents.  This  was 
delivered  into  his  hands  just  before  his  embarkation,  and  re- 
peated their  reasons  for  not  accompanying  his  expedition, 
renewing  complaints  of  requisitions  and  of  violations  of  Magna 
Charta  and  the  Charter  of  Forests. 

To  this  appeal  Edward  returned  a  temperate  answer.  Part 
of  his  council  had  already  embarked,  and  he  at  last  set  sail  for 
Flanders  on  August  22.  His  departure  had  been  long  re- 
tarded, and  the  expedition  proved  fruitless.    A  truce  was  agreed 

VOL.  I.  N 
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npon  in  November  to  last  for  two  years,  and  Edward  appointed 
a  Parliament  to  meet  at  York  in  the  next  January.  ■  But  before 
that  time  arrived,  two  victories  Lad  been  gained  by  the  king's 
adversaries. 

News  of  troubles  in  Scotland  had  reached  the  king  before 
he  left  England,  and  he  had  desired  the  regents  to  repress 
disorders  without  delay.  Little  is  known  concerning  the  early 
life  of  William  Wallace,  who  in  the  year  1297  appeared 
in  Scotland  as  a  military  adventurer  with  a  small  band  of 
followers,  and  soon  taught  the  Scots  that  it  was  possible  to 
make  head  against  the  English.  Baliol  had  been  displaced, 
nevertheless  Wallace  called  himself  the  ofiScer  of  King  John. 
The  Robert  Bruce  who  had  claimed  the  crown  of  Scotland  was 
dead ;  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  was  consistently  faithful  to 
Edward ;  and  the  grandson  of  Baliol's  competitor  was  trained 
at  Edward's  court  as  an  Anglo-Norman  baron.^ 

Sir  William  Douglas,  late  governor  of  Berwick,  who  was 
pardoned  by  Edward  after  the  capitulation,  joined  Wallace,  and 
the  insurgents  gradually  gained  ground.  Wallace  was  besieg- 
ing the  castle  of  Dunbar  when  he  was  apprised  that  Surrey  and 
Cressingham,  the  regents  of  Scotland,  were  approaching  Stirling, 
the  great  pass  between  the  North  and  South  of  Scotland,  on 
which  he  instantly  determined  to  contest  their  progress.  He 
obtained  a  complete  victory ;  Cressingham  was  killed,  and 
Surrey  retired  to  Berwick.  After  this  victory,  the  Scots  in- 
vaded and  wasted  England,  and  Wallace  was  styled  Guardian 
of  Scotland. 

The  English  council  of  regency  summoned  Parliament ;  but 
to  the  Earls  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford  the  opportunity  of  enforc- 
ing fresh  guarantees  for  liberty  appeared  more  important  even 
than  the  defence  of  the  border.  Two  days  only  after  Edward 
left  England,  they  rode  to  London  to  warn  the  council  that 
the  grant  just  made  was  illegal,  inasmuch  as  they  and  their 
friends  had  not  sanctioned  it.^  Hitherto,  we  are  told,  ^the 
king's  prerogative  of  levying  money,  by  name  of  tallage,  from 
his  towns  or  tenants  in  demesne  had  passed  unquestioned ;'  bnt 
on  October  10, 1297,  when  the  existing  charters  were  confirmed, 
fresh  clauses  were  added,  prohibiting  such  tallages  frt>m  being 
levied  without  the  assent  of  all  orders  in  Parliament,  beginning 
with  the  archbishop  and  ending  with  the  words  *  burgesses  and 
other  freemen.'  No  officer  should  s6ize  in  the  king's  name  on 
com,  wool,  or  other  goods,  without  the  owner's  consent.  Another 
order  followed  stipulating  that  no   ill-will  should   be   borne 

*  Barton,  ii.  345.  <  Lingard,  iii.  262. 
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towards  the  two  earls  for  any  past  offences.  These  acts  were 
signed  by  the  young  prince ;  an  aid  in  money  was  voted ;  and  the 
statutes  were  sent  over  to  Edward,  who  signed  them  within 
three  days,  some  say  with  a  reluctant  hand,  'This  was 
perhaps,'  says  Lingard,  Hhe  most  important  victory  which 
had  hitherto  been  gained  over  the  crown.  By  investing  the 
people  with  the  sole  right  of  raising  the  supplies,  it  armed 
them  with  the  powers  of  checking  the  extravagance  and  con- 
trolling the  despotism  of  their  monarchs.'  ^ 

When  Edward  returned  to  England  in  March,  1298,  he  took 
immediate  steps  to  disarm  hostility  by  promising  fuU  amends 
for  any  seizures  made  by  his  purveyors  in  preparation  for  the 
war.  He  then  marched  into  Scotland  to  the  Forth,  with  80,000 
foot  and  8,000  horse,  consisting  chiefly  of  Welsh  and  Irish 
soldiers.  He  met  with  no  enemy,  but  soon  discovered  that 
Wallace,  with  his  army,  lay  in  the  forest  of  Falkirk,  prepared  to 
intercept  his  retreat.  In  this  position  he  retired  upon  Linlith- 
gow for  the  night,  which  he  passed  with  his  troops  upon  the 
bare  heath,  and  next  morning  found  the  Scots  in  battle  array 
behind  a  morass.  For  some  time  their  squares  of  pikemen 
defied  the  English  attack ;  but  the  English  archery  told  upon 
them  severely,  and  the  cavalry  then  broke  and  routed  them. 
From  twenty  to  forty  thousand  Scots  were  reported  slain. 
Wallace  escaped  to  the  forests,  a  mere  wanderer  until  his  cap- 
ture some  years  after,  but  never  again  was  able  to  head  an  army. 
His  dispositions  were  skilful,^  yet  the  defeat  of  Falkirk  was, 
says  Lingard,  ^  the  most  disastrous  that  Scotland  ever  expe- 
rienced.*' 

The  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk  were  meanwhile  stead- 
£ist  in  their  determination  that  the  Scottish  war  should  not  post- 
pone the  ratification  of  those  charters  to  which  the  king  had 
pledged  his  word.  In  the  spring  of  1299,  Edward  summoned 
the  citizens  of  London  to  St.  Paul's  to  hear  the  new  confir- 
mations of  the  charters,  which  were  listened  to  with  shouts  of 
approval ;  but  on  hearing  the  equivocating  clause  which  had 
been  added,  *  saving  the  rights  of  the  Crown,'  expressions  of 
discontent  and  anger  were  so  decided  that  Edward  took  the  pru- 
dent course  of  summoning  a  new  Parliament,  and  granted  the 
demands  without  reservation.      ^The  famous  statute,   inade- 

■  Lingard,  iii.  265. 

'  '  Wallace  drew  up  his  spearmen  in  four  hollow  circles  or  squares,  the  outer 
ranks  kneeling,  and  the  whole  supported  by  bowmen  within  ;  it  was  the  formation 
of  Waterloo.'— Mr.  Green's  ♦  History,'  p.  186. 

*  Lingard,  iii.  241. 
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quately  denominated  the  Confirmation  of  the  Charters,'  is, 
says  Hallam,  ^not  less  important  than  the  Great  Charter 
itself.'^  It  was  enacted  that  the  charters  shoold  be  publicly 
read  in  the  sheriff's  court  four  times  every  year,  and  that  three 
knights  should  be  empowered  by  the  freeholders  in  every  county 
to  punish  any  one  who  should  violate  them.^ 

At  Midsummer,  1300,  Edward  mustered  a  large  army  at 
Carlisle  for  another  invasion  of  Scotland.  The  principal 
Scottish  patriots  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  interposition 
of  the  King  of  Fmnce  and  the  Pope,  and  a  mandate  was 
sent  to  Edward  through  the  primate,  desiring  him  to  abstain 
from  further  attacks  on  Scotland,  which  ^did,  and  doth  still, 
belong  in  full  right  to  the  Church  of  Borne ; '  but  this  inter- 
ference only  served  to  unite  the  English  barons  in  support  of 
their  sovereign.  Edward  sent  to  Bome  a  laboured  statement 
of  his  claims  to  feudal  superiority  over  Scotland.  The  war  was 
tedious;  in  1303,  when  Stirling  Castle  capitulated,  Edward 
proved  a  lenient  conqueror,  but  he  earnestly  desired  the  capture 
of  Wallace,  the  first  to  instigate  what  was  called  *  the  War  of 
Independence.'  Wallace  being  taken  prisoner,  was  carried  to 
London,  where,  after  a  formal  trial,  he  was  condemned  to  suffer 
the  cruel  death  of  a  traitor ;  his  head  was  placed  on  London 
Bridge,  and  his  mutilated  remains  were  sent  to  Scotland.' 
Edward  hoped  to  tranquillise  Scotland  by  peaceful  legislation, 
and  intended  to  add  Scottish  representatives  to  the  English  Par- 
liament. One  of  the  Scotchmen  whose  advice  he  sought  at  this 
time  was  Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick  ;  but  the  death  of  that  noble- 
man was  followed  by  a  decisive  revolution.  Early  in  February, 
1306,  Bobert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale,  the  grandson  of  the 
claimant  of  1291,  suddenly  disappeared  from  Edward's  court, 
and  it  was  soon  known  that  he  had  reached  Scotland.  The  cur- 
rent report  was  unfavourable  to  Scotland's  favourite  hero.  The 
claim  of  Earl  Comyn  to  the  Scottish  throne  had  been  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  Bruce.  Bruce  stopped  at  Dumfries,  and  met  Comyn  in 
a  church,  where  they  conversed,  and  Bruce  is  said  to  have  offered 
Comyn  his  estates  in  return  for  Comyn's  aid  in  securing  him  the 
sovereignty.  Comyn  refused,  professing  loyalty  to  King  Edward. 
Bruce  then  became  angry,  drew  forth  his  dagger,  and  Comyn 
was  slain — if  not  by  Bruce,  by  one  of  his  friends.  The  crime  of 
sacrilege  was  thus  added  to  the  guilt  of  murder.    Bruce  and 

1  'Middle  Ages/  ii.  136,  and  note. 

'  In  September,  1299,  Edward  married  the  Princess  Marguerite,  sister  of  the  King 
of  France.  This  second  marriage  was  solemnised  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  by  the 
Archbishop.  *  August^  1304. 
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his  associates  then  attacked  the  English  judges  who  were  hold- 
ing their  court  at  Dumfries,  and  drove  them  over  the  border. 
These  excesses  were  not  condemned  by  the  fierce  people  of 
Scotland,  who  were  but  too  eager  to  rise  and  expel  the  English. 

On  March  27,  about  six  weeks  after  the  murder  of  Comyn, 
Bruce  was  installed  as  King  Robert  of  Scotland  in  the  chapel 
royal  of  Scone,  notwithstanding  that  the  place  had  been  de- 
prived of  its  sacred  stone  and  of  the  Scottish  regalia.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  right  of  crowning  the  King  of  Scotland 
devolved  upon  the  head  of  the  clan  Macduff,  who  was  a  minor, 
and  could  not  appear.  But  Macduff's  sister,  although  married 
to  the  Earl  of  Buchan  who  remained  loyal  to  Edward,  set  off 
independently  for  Scone,  and  placed  a  new-made  crown  on  the 
head  of  King  Eobert. 

After  such  provocation,  we  cannot  wonder  that  Edward 
issued  a  very  severe  ordinance.  All  persons  in  arms  against  the 
English  Government  were  to  be  pursued  from  city  to  city,  from 
county  to  county,  and  those  who  should  refuse  to  join  the  pur- 
suers v?ere  made  liable  to  forfeiture  and  imprisonment.  Appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  Pope  for  letters  of  excommunication 
against  Bruce,  in  consequence  of  the  sacrilege  ;  the  letters  were 
sent,  but  the  minds  of  the  Scottish  people  were  too  excited  to  re- 
gard them.  Although  Edward's  health  was  failing,  he  ordered 
preparations  for  a  great  invasion  of  Scotland.  There  was  first  a 
grand  pageant  at  Westminster.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was 
in  his  twenty-second  year,  was  knighted  by  the  king,  and  then 
performed  the  same  ceremony  on  three  hundred  young  gentle- 
men, who  kept  their  vigils  in  the  Temple  Church.  London  sym- 
pathised with  the  king's  enthusiastic  desire  that  the  young 
chivalry  of  England  should  hasten  to  the  conquest  of  Scotland. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  named  the  new  governor, 
reached  Scotland  early  in  1306  ;  but  the  old  king  was  compelled 
to  tarry  so  often  on  the  journey  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  Car- 
lisle till  March  of  the  following  year.  While  Edward  was  pre- 
paring for  what  he  hoped  might  prove  his  last  successful  cam- 
paign, the  new  King  of  Scots  wandered  an  outlaw,  eluding  the 
vengeance  of  Comyn's  adherents,  and  is  said  to  have  concealed 
himself  for  a  time  in  the  desolate  isle  of  Bathlin,  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland.  In  the  early  spring  he  ventured  into  Scotland,  and 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  but  his  wife  and 
the  countess  by  whose  hand  he  was  crowned  were  taken  prison- 
ers. Edward  directed  that  the  wife  of  Bruce  should  be  kindly 
treated,  but  ordered  severer  treatment  to  Lady  Buchan.^ 

'  The  common  storjr  that  by  Edward^s  order  the  countess  was  placed  in  a  cage 
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In  July,  the  king,  haying  somewhat  improved  in  health, 
fondly  hoped  that  his  strength  would  allow  him  to  lead  his 
troops  once  more  to  victory.  But  the  exertion  of  mounting 
his  horse  proved  fatal,  and  he  expired  at  Burgh-on-lhe-Sands 
on  July  7,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his 
reign. 

Before  leaving  Carlisle  he  summoned  his  son  to  his  bed-side, 
and  warned  him  not  to  allow  his  favourite  associate  Gaveston, 
whom  the  king  had  banished,  to  return  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament ;  he  likewise  ordered  that  his  bones  after  death 
should  be  carried  before  the  troops  to  the  extremity  of  Scot-, 
land.     From  what  we  know  of  the  better  part  of  Edward's 
character,  we  can  believe  that  he  would  have  experienced  far 
more  satisfaction  in  uniting  the  two  divisions  of  Great  Britain 
by  peaceful  legislation  than  in  contemplating  signal  vengeance. 
His  best  intentions  had  been  disappointed,  and  for  three  more 
centuries  Scotland  remained  a  thorn  in  England's  side,  sending 
continual  raids  across  the  border,  and  in  general  alliance  with 
France  when  Finance  and  England  were  at  war.     The  Scots,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1300,  attempted  to  place  themselves 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  Pope,  Boniface  VIII., '  who 
sought  to  establish  everywhere  a  claim  as  if  he  had  been  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Christendom.'  ^     To  make  the  best  answer  to  the 
letter  sent  by  the  Pope,  Edward  summoned  a  Parliament  to  meet 
at  Lincoln  in  1 301,  to  which  he  directed  the  universities  to  send 
deputies,  and  before  which  the  Pope's  letter  was  translated  and 
publicly  read.    The  reply,  to  which  more  than  a  hundred  nobles 
affixed  their  seals,  shows  that  our  ancestors  were  well  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  Pope's  spiritual  and  temporal  authority. 
They  declared  that  the  king  should  not  plead  before  the  Pope, 
with  respect  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  or  any  other,  nor  sub- 
mit in  any  way  to  his  judgment ;  *  we  neither  can  nor  ought  to 
permit  our  lord  the  king  so  to  do,  even  if  he  wished  it,'     The 
plain  speaking  of  the  barons  in  this  case  served  the  king. 
Boniface  felt  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  left  the  Scots  to 
fight  their  own  battles. 

Edward's  last  days  must  have  been  filled  with  deep  anxiety 
concerning  the  son  who  would  inherit  his  dominions,  but  who 
was  so  unable  to  carry  out  his  policy.  Letters  were  discovered 
a  few  years  ago  in  the  chapter-house  at  Westminster,  written 

exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  people,  is  contradicted  by  Lingard.  What  is  tenned  a  cage 
-was  a  cell  or  room  within  a  turret,  and  Edward  oidered  that  it  should  be  a  decent 
chamber. — Lingard,  iii.  281,  note. 

«  Sir  Walter  Scott's  *  History  of  Scotland,'  i.  76. 
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by  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  which  show  that  for  a  considerable 
time  he  was  under  his  father's  displeasure  on  account  of  his 
intimacy  with  Piers  Gaveston  of  Gascony.  In  1305  the  prince 
was  imprisoned  by  the  king's  order,  because,  in  company  with 
this  associate,  he  had  riotously  broken  into  the  park  of  Walter 
Langton,  Bishop  of  Chester,  the  royal  treasurer,  and  destroyed 
the  deer.  Again,  in  February,  1307,  a  decree  banished  Guveston 
from  the  realm,  requiring  from  him  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would 
not  return.  Knowing,  as  Edward  I.  did,  by  bitter  experience, 
the  danger  of  his  son  from  weak  partiality  for  this  unworthy 
fayourite,  he  sought  to  bind  him  by  the  most  stringent  promises 
to  rely  on  better  counsellors.^ 

The  writer  of  the  historical  sketch  to  which  reference  has 
been  repeatedly  made  has  collected  the  testimonies  of  succes- 
sive eminent  lawyers  in  praise  of  the  policy  of  this  reign.  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  writing  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, declared  that  the  statutes  of  Edward  I.  had  been  *  more 
constant  and  durable  laws '  than  had  been  since  enacted ;  and 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  declared  that  this  may  be  considered  '  the  true 
starting  of  the  law  of  England,  which  before  this  king's  reign 
was  rude  and  unpolished,'  but  has  since  ^  remained  without  any 
great  alteration.'  ^ 

Grievances  prohibited  by  law  were  not  in  consequence  eradi- 
cated, and  the  rolls  of  Parliament  during  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury still  occasionally  show  their  continuance.^  The  barons, 
"who  knew  how  to  resist  the  oppression  of  either  the  king  or 
the  Pope,  were  not  always  restrained  by  equity  themselves.  In 
one  of  the  most  tyrannical  acts  of  the  reign,  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews,  Edward  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  his  subjects, 
but  tried  to  enforce  justice  towards  that  unfortunate  people 
by  allowing  them  to  carry  away  their  property.  Officers 
were  commanded  to  provide  the  poor  Jews  with  a  free  passage, 
and  to  protect  the  rich.  But  when  no  longer  awed  by  the 
king's  commands,  the  seamen  in  some  cases  plundered  their 
passengers  and  threw  them  overboard,  cruelty  which  Edward 
afterwards  punished  as  far  as  possible  with  death.  The  Jews 
thus  expelled  in  1290  were  said  to  number  16,500,  and  it  was 
not  till  1660  that  they  were  freely  allowed  a  settlement  in 
England.^ 

*  See  extracts  from  the  prince's  letters  given  by  the  author  of  *  The  Greatest  of 
the  Plantagenets/  p.  859  ;  and  Appendix  L,  with  references  to  the  chronicles. 

'  See  extracts  from  Coke,  Hale,  and  Blackstone,  given  in  *  The  Greatest  of  the 
Plantagenets/ p.  167. 

*  Hallam,  ii.  173.  *  Lingard,  iii.  254. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

EDWARD   n. 
A.D.    1307-1327. 

King  Edward  I.  and  Ids  heir  parted  at  Carlisle  on  one  of  the 
early  days  of  July,  the  prince's  presence  being  required  in 
London.  In  addition  to  other  commands,  the  king  desired  that 
a  large  sum  &om  the  royal  treasury  should  be  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  body  of  knights  in  the  Holy  Land. 

On  hearing  of  his  father's  death,  the  prince  hastened  to  the 
border;  he  received  the  homage  of  the  English  barons  at  Car- 
lisle, and  of  several  Scottish  at  Dumfries,  then  advanced  to 
meet  the  King  of  Scotland  early  in  August,  at  the  head  of  a 
gaUant  army,  but  soon  withdrew  into  England,  on  the  plea  that 
it  was  needful  to  prepare  for  his  manriage  and  coronation. 

That  the  young  king  should,  in  defiance  of  his  father's  in- 
junction, direct  that  his  remains  should  be  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  cannot  be  thought  blamable ;  ^  but  nothing  can 
excuse  his  disobedience  to  other  directions  which  were  just  and 
politic.  Gaveston  was  immediately  recalled,  and  to  him  was 
given  the  money  bequeathed  for  the  war  in  Palestine.  Bishop 
Langton,  who  had  opposed  the  prodigality  of  this  favourite,  was 
sent  to  prison,  and  Edward  conferred  on  Gaveston  the  earldom 
and  lands  of  Cornwall,  affianced  him  to  his  niece,  and  made 
him  lord  chamberlain.  When  preparing  to  leave  England  in 
January  for  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Trance,  Edward  appointed  Gaveston  regent  of  England;  and  on 
his  return  with  his  bride,  attended  by  a  number  of  foreign 
noblemen — when  Gaveston  appeared  in  company  with  the 
English  barons — the  superior  demonstrations  of  regard  which 

*  The  interment  took  place  at  Westminster  on  October  27,  the  coffin  hanng 
rested  awhile  at  Waltham  Abbey,  where  were  deposited  the  remains  of  Harold. — 
See  Freeman*s  *  Norman  Conquest.' 
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the  king  lavished  on  his  fayoarite  kindled  fresh  resentment  in 
the  English  nobles. 

The  coronation  took  place  on  rebruary  25,  and  Gaveston, 
whom  the  English  regarded  as  a  foreign  adventurer,  was  selected 
for  the  honour  of  carrying  the  crown  before  the  king.  It  was 
impossible  for  a  young  sovereign  to  act  with  greater  imprudence, 
even  in  respect  of  the  favourite  whom  he  had  thus  rendered 
obnoxious  to  the  highest  of  his  subjects. 

The  barons  petitioned  for  his  immediate  banishment;  bnt 
for  a  time  Gaveston  continued  to  outshine  all  others  by  the 
splendour  of  his  dress  and  the  number  of  his  retinue.  In  tour- 
naments his  skill  prevailed  over  the  Earls  of  Lancaster,  Here- 
ford, and  other  English  nobles,  and  their  hatred  was  much 
increased  by  his  satirical  taunts.  At  the  next  Parliament  the 
animosity  against  him  was  so  strongly  expressed  that  Edward 
was  obliged  to  assent  to  his  banishment.  Gaveston  was  com- 
pelled to  swear  that  he  would  not  return,  and  the  bishops 
declared  that  excommunication  should  follow,  if  he  ventured  to 
Tiolate  the  oath.  Before  his  departure  Edward  again  bestowed 
on  him  lands  in  England  and  Guienne,  and  gave  him  letters  of 
favour  to  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France.  Gaveston  sailed 
firom  England  in  June ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  he  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  Ireland,  where  he  displayed  the  magni- 
ficence of  a  prince.  A  list  which  remains  of  plate  and  jewels 
lavished  on  this  favourite,  proves  Edward's  excessive  prodigality, 
*  An  aid '  was  soon  required,  and  the  Commons,  who,  in  1309, 
formed  part  of  the  assembly,  made  the  *  unprecedented  demand' 
of  the  redress  of  grievances,  stating  that,  in  spite  of  royal  pro- 
mises, the  abuse  of  purveyors  was  still  existing — provisions  of 
all  kinds  being  seized  by  the  king's  officers  without  payment. 
The  price  of  wine  and  of  other  imports  was  raised  by  high  duties, 
the  coin  was  debased, and  justice  was  not  administered.^  Startled 
by  this  remonstrance,  Edward  promised  attention  to  the  com- 
plaints, and  ordered  the  lords  to  assemble  three  months  later  at 
Stamford.  The  rancour  of  the  barons  had  meanwhile  so  far 
abated  that  Gaveston  ventured  to  return  to  England  in  June, 
1309.  Edward  hastened  to  meet  him  at  Chester,  and  brought 
him  to  the  council  assembled  at  Stamford,  where  permission 
was  given  him  to  reside  in  England,  ^  provided  he  should  de- 
mean himself  properly.'  Gaveston's  imprudence,  however,  soon 
renewed  all  former  hostility. 

The  barons  refused  to  meet  him  at  a  tournament,  and  brought 

'  Ifingard,  iii.  287.    This  remonetrunce  is  called  unprecedented,  because  it  was 
made  by  the  Commons. 
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their  armed  retainers  to  Parliament  for  protection.  Like  his 
grandfather,  Henry  III.,  Edward  was  compelled  to  sanction  the 
establishment  of  a  committee  of  seyen  prelates  and  fourteen 
noblemen,  who,  under  the  name  of  *  Ordainers,*  undertook  for  one 
year  to  regulate  the  expenses  of  the  royal  household  and  redress 
public  grievances.  This  committee  declared  that  the  king  had 
voluntarily  conferred  upon  them  their  authority,  and  that  it 
formed  no  precedent  injurious  to  his  prerogative.  To  escape  from 
the  control  of  the  ordain  ers,  Edward  set  off  with  Gravestou  on  a 
military  expedition  into  Scotland ;  but  any  hope  of  renown  was 
annihilated  by  the  policy  of  King  Robert,  who  persisted  in  avoid- 
ing a  battle.  When,  in  August,  Edward  attended  Parliament 
to  receive  the  advice  of  the  committee,  he  found  appended  to 
articles  respecting  the  observance  of  Magna  Charta  and  the  rights 
of  the  Church  a  decree  that  Gaveston,  because  he  had  given  bad 
advice  to  the  king,  embezzled  the  public  money,  and  estranged 
the  affections  of  the  sovereign  from  his  liege  subjects,  should 
be  compelled  to  leave  England  before  November  1,  on  pain,  if 
still  found  within  the  king's  dominions,  of  being  treated  as  a 
public  enemy.  Edward  was  in  great  distress  of  mind.  Anxious 
both  to  regain  authority,  and,  if  possible  to  screen  Gaveston,  he 
objected  for  a  time  to  these  conditions,  but  yielded  with  a  pro- 
test that  he  reserved  for  himself  the  right  of  amending  any 
article  injurious  to  the  just  rights  of  the  crown,  thus  showing 
that  he  meditated  the  reversal  of  these  ordinances.^  At  the 
beginning  of  November,  Gaveston  left  England  for  Flanders. 
To  escape  from  the  control  of  his  opponents,  Edward  v^thdrew 
into  the  North  of  England ;  but  great  was  the  indignation  of 
those  barons  who  thought  their  triumph  complete,  when,  on 
January  1,  1312,  only  two  months  after  his  departure,  Guveston 
was  again  with  the  king  at  York,  and  a  royal  proclamation  was 
then  published  announcing  that  he  returned  in  obedience  to  the 
king's  orders,  was  a  true  and  loyal  subject,  and  would  maintain 
his  innocence  against  any  accusers.  Edward  restored  to  Gaveston 
all  his  former  honours  and  estates.  Constitutional  measures 
appeared  totally  unavailing  to  restrain  so  headstrong  a  sovereign. 

The  leader  of  the  barons  who  formed  a  confederacy  against 
Gaveston  was  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  grandson  of  Henry 
III.,  and  therefore  the  king's  cousin,  who  also  held  the  earl- 
doms of  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Salisbury,  and  Derby. 

Edward  was  at  length  aroused  to  a  sense  of  his  danger  by 

*  The  ordinances  were  for  tlie  most  part  beneficial,  enforcing  existing  charters, 
checking  prodigal  expenditure,  and  restraining  the  employment  of  foreigners. 
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the  march  of  the  confederates  against  him  and  his  favourite. 
At  York  the  king  unfurled  the  royal  banner ;  Gaveston,  who 
was  besieged  in  Scarborough  Castle,  was  compelled  to  surrender 
to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  He  was  promised  personal  safety, 
and  was  first  taken  to  his  own  castle  of  Wallingford ;  but  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  appeared  the  next  day  with  a  large  force, 
and  conducted  him  to  Warwick  Castle,  where  his  arrival  as  a 
captive  was  hailed  with  music  and  shouts  of  triumph.  The 
chiefs  of  the  party  deliberated  concerning  Gaveston's  doom. 
When  a  plea  wa^  offered  in  favour  of  his  life,  a  voice  replied, 
*  If  you  let  the  fox  go,  you  will  have  to  hunt  him  again.'  It 
was  in  vain  that  Gaveston  besought  mercy.  He  was  hurried 
to  a  neighbouring  hill,  and  beheaded  in  the  presence  of  the 
Earls  of  Lancaster,  Hereford,  and  Surrey.' 

Although  Gaveston  had  been  the  object  of  general  hatred, 
the  news  of  his  execution  without  trial  astonished  the  whole 
nation.  Conferences  were  held  between  the  deputies  of  the 
king  and  of  the  barons,  and  two  Parliaments  were  summoned 
before  terms  of  pacification  were  arranged.  At  leng^th,  on 
October  16,  1313,  there  was  a  public  act  of  reconciliation. 

Edward  was  seated  on  the  throne  in  Westminster  Hall,  and 
the  barons  knelt  before  him  expressing  their  sorrow  for  the 
offence  which  they  had  committed.  After  this  humiliation  on 
the  part  of  the  barons,  a  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed,  and 
more  than  five  hundred  pardons  were  issued  to  the  noblemen 
and  knights  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  confederacy.  The 
power  of  the  King  of  Scots  had  gradually  increased  till,  in  1314, 
Stirling  Castle  was  the  only  stronghold  in  Scotland  in  the 
hands  of  an  English  ofiicer.  Mowbray,  the  governor,  now  de- 
clared that  he  should  be  forced  to  capitulate  unless  that 
important  fortress  were  relieved  before  the  feast  of  St.  John. 
Upon  which  Edward  appealed  to  the  English  chivalry  to  rescue 
that  last  acquisition  of  his  father,  and  advanced  into  Scotland 
in  June  with  a  large  army,  increased,  although  perhaps  not 
strengthened,  by  Welsh  and  Irish  levies. 

Bruce  had  carefully  prepared  to  receive  the  English.  His 
army  consisted  of  30,000  picked  men,  and  he  caused  narrow 
pits  to  be  dug  in  the  ground  near  the  castle,  concealed  by 
branches  and  turf,  so  as  to  prevent  the  approach  of  horse- 
men.    Edward,  who  commanded  the  English    army,  was    no 


*  The  body  of  Gaveston  vms  bnried  first  i.t  the  Friars'  Church  at  Oxford,  after- 
wards at  Langley,  where  Edward  placed  with  his  own  hands  two  palls  of  cloth  of 
gold  on  the  tomb.^Lingard,  iii.  296,  note. 
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general,  although  not  wanting  in  courage.  The  English  were 
totally  routed.  *  Never  through  all  her  wars,  before  and  since, 
did  England  suffer  a  humiliation  which  approached  that  of  this 
battle,'  named  from  the  small  stream  called  the  Bannockbum.' 
Edward  had  arrived  before  Stirling  confident  of  victory ;  he 
fled  quickly  to  Dunbar,  and  proceeded  to  England  by  sea. 
Robert  Bruce  was  merciful  to  his  prisoners,  and  proposed  a 
treaty,  but  Edward's  obstinate  refusal  to  allow  him  the  title  of 
King  of  Scotland  put  an  end  to  the  negotiation.  A  famine 
ensued,  and  the  great  barons  expelled  from  their  castles  part  of 
their  numerous  servants,  who  became  robbers  on  the  highways 
from  mere  want  of  subsistence:  wheat  was  indeed  but  littie 
cultivated  in  England. 

No  English  sovereign  had  visited  Ireland  since  the  reign 
of  John.  The  island  was  shared  between  the  native  inhabitants 
of  Connaught  and  Ulster,  and  various  immigrants,  who,  under 
the  name  of  Englishmen,  established  themselves  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  and  in  that  part  called  ^  the  pale,'  extending  along 
the  eastern  and  southern  coasts.  The  hostile  races  held  each 
other  in  deadly  hatred.  Living  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
seat  of  government,  the  new  settlers  defied  the  law,  and  sank 
into  the  state  of  the  natives  whom  they  harassed  and  despised. 
Such  was  the  miserable  condition  of  Ireland  when  Edward 
Bruce,  brother  of  King  Robert,  at  the  request  of  some  Irish 
chiefs,  led  a  force  of  6,000  Scots  into  that  coimtry.  He 
was  successful  in  many  battles,  and  was  crowned  King  of  Ire- 
land; but  was  at  length  defeated  in  October,  1318,  and  died  in 
the  engagement,  leaving  no  result  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
many  brave  followers. 

Three  years  after  Edward's  defeat  at  Bannockburn,  he  tried 
in  vain  to  collect  another  army,  while  the  Pope  exerted  himself 
to  end  the  war,  which  had  lasted  ten  years;  and  in  1317  the 
Scots  recovered  Berwick,  which  had  been  held  by  the  English 
for  more  than  twenty  years. 

King  Robert  replied  to  the  Pope's  exhortation  by  summon- 
ing a  Parliament,  which  issued  a  declaration  that  Scotland  had 
been  independent  before  Edward  I.  availed  himself  of  the 
vacancy  of  the  throne,  and  that,  having  been  delivered  by  the 
valour  of  their  king,  they  would  defy  all  attempts  to  renew 
their  subjection  as  long  as  a  hundred  Scots  remained.  '  Their 
country,'  said  they,  *  the  most  remote  of  habitable  lands,  was 
dear  to  them  because  it  was  their  own.'  ^     The  northern  coun- 

»  Burton's  '  History  of  Scotland,'  ii.  384. 
*  Lingard,  Hi.  319. 
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ties  of  England  suffered  grievously  from  the  frequent  Scottish 
incursions ;  and  it  appears  by  a  writ  of  the  year  1319  that  more 
than  sixty  towns  and  villages,  many  of  which  are  now  market 
towns,  were  exempted  from  taxation  on  account  of  the  utter 
destitution  to  which  they  had  thus  been  reduced.^ 

The  humiliation  of  the  barons  after  the  murder  of  Gaveston 
did  not  afterwards  prevent  the  ascendency  of  the  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster; but  the  king  was  eager  to  emancipate  himself  from 
control,  and  soon  found  another  favourite,  for  whom  he  showed 
dangerous  preference.  Hugh  Despencer,  whose  father  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  barons,  was  the  new  favourite,  and  com- 
plaints arose  that  no  bishop  or  lord  could  do  anything  at  court 
without  the  favour  of  these  nobles.  Irritated  by  this  impru- 
dent partiality,  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Lancaster  headed  an 
armed  league,  and  demanded  the  banishment  of  these  obnoxious 
noblemen.  Edward  replied  with  spirit  that  the  elder  was  em- 
ployed in  his  service  abroad,  and  the  younger  in  the  fleet,  and 
that  he  could  not  pass  judgment  on  persons  unable  to  answer 
their  accusers. 

Parliament  was  assembled  at  Westminster  when  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster  arrived  with  his  partisans,  who  filled  Westminster 
Hall,  and  brought  a  long  paper  of  charges  against  the  Despen- 
cers,  accusing  them  of  usurping  the  royal  power,  of  appointing 
improper  judges,  and  of  other  offences,  and  he  required  their 
banishment.  The  bishops  delivered  a  written  protest  against 
this  proceeding,  but  the  king  and  his  friends  yielded  to  intimi- 
dation ;  the  Despencers  were  banished,  and  a  general  pardon 
was  issued  to  Ijaneaster  and  his  associates  for  all  trespasses 
since  the  previous  February.*  A  very  short  time  elapsed  before 
an  act  of  imprudent  defiance  on  the  part  of  the  king's  opponents 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs. 

The  queen,  when  on  her  road  to  Canterbury,  applied  at  the 
royal  castle  of  Leeds,  in  Kent,  for  a  night's  lodging,  which 
was  unexpectedly  refused  her  by  Lady  Badlesmere,  wife  of  the 
nobleman  who  had  charge  of  the  castle.  A  fray  followed,  in 
which  several  of  the  royal  attendants  were  killed.  On  com- 
plaint being  made  of  this  treatment.  Lord  Badlesmere  avowed 
the  act  as  his  own,  after  which  the  king  took  the  castle, 
hanged  Colepepper  the  governor,  and  eleven  knights,  and  sent 
Lady  Badlesmere  to  the  Tower. 

Indignation  spread  a.t  the  treatment  of  the  queen,  and  many 
noblemen   came  forward  to  support  the    king.     A    revulsion 

»  Burton*8  •  History  of  Scotland,'  ii.  401. 

'  It  'Was  then  August,  1321.— Lingard,  iii.  323. 
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ensued  in  their  feeling,  and  they  were  brought  to  believe  that 
the  Despencers  had  been  hardly  treated.  Upon  which  Edward 
ventured  to  propose  their  return,  promising  them  protection 
until  the  sentence  of  banishment  could  be  repealed  by  Parlia- 
ment. Suspicion  having  spread  that  treasonable  practices  had 
been  carried  on  by  the  Earls  of  Lancaster  and  Hereford  with 
regard  to  Scotland,  those  earls  openly  revolted.  Documents  are 
said  to  exist  which  prove  Lancaster's  correspondence  with  King 
Eobert.*  He  was  pursued  by  Edward,  and  was  arrested  at 
Boronghbridge  when  hoping  to  join  his  Scotch  allies,  and  was 
brought  to  his  own  castle  of  Pontefract,  where  the  king  and  a 
council  condemned  him  to  immediate  execution.  Forfeiture 
and  banishment  had  been  the  usual  punishments  inflicted  on 
disloyal  barons,  but  Edward  seized  the  occasion  to  wreak  more 
marked  vengeance  on  one  who  had  been  relentless  towards 
Gaveston. 

The  trial  was  illegal,  and  the  attainder  was  reversed  in  the 
next  reign.  The  Earl  of  Hereford  was  killed  in  the  fray  which 
took  place  before  Lancaster's  arrest,  more  than  a  hundred 
knights  were  taken  prisoners,  and  Lord  Mortimer  was  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  life.  Edward  appeared  to  have 
the  whole  party  at  his  mercy,  and  proceeded  in  triumph  to  hold 
a  Parliament  at  York.  The  sentence  against  the  Despencers 
was  annulled,  and  the  father  was  created  Earl  of  Winchester, 
and  enriched  by  estates  which  had  been  recently  forfeited ;  the 
younger  Despencer  became  once  more  the  king's  favourite, 
exciting,  as  before,  general  disgust  by  his  ostentation  and 
pride. 

For  a  time  the  Government  proved  strong  enough  to  put 
down  insurrection,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  tried  its  strength 
against  one  of  an  order  commonly  exempt  from  its  authority. 
Adam  Orleton,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  had  been  deeply  en- 
gaged in  Lancaster's  conspiracy,  was  accused  in  Parliament  of 
high  treason,  in  having  aided  the  king's  enemies  by  furnishing 
them  with  arms,  and  even  of  having  appeared  with  them  on  the 
field  of  battle.  In  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  rest  of  the  prelates  against  the  fbipeach- 
ment  of  a  bishop  before  a  lay  tribunal,  Edward,  supported  by 
some  of  his  barons,  insisted  on  summoning  Bishop  Orleton  before 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.     For  the  first  time,  an  English 

*  Lingard,  iii.  325.  According  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  an  arrangement  was  made  bj 
Lancaster  that  his  designs  against  the  king  should  be  assisted  by  a  Scottish  incnrsioiit 
and  that  in  return  he  would  endeavour  to  obtain  an  equitable  peace. — '  Histozy  of 
Scotland,'  p.  146. 
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bishop  stood  arraigned  before  a  judge  in  a  civil  court.  But  the 
Church  interposed :  the  accused  bishop  had  but  just  been  cited 
"when  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  entered,  accompanied  by 
the  Archbishops  of  York  and  Armagh,  and  all  the  bishops  who 
were  able  to  reach  -London  in  time,  who,  with  their  crosses  borne 
before  them,  and  in  all  the  pomp  of  their  vestments  and  re- 
tinue, entered  Westminster  Hall,  demanding  the  release  of  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  with  threats  of  excommunication  in  case 
of  a  refusal,  and  carried  him  in  triumph  to  his  inn.  Unwilling 
to  be  foiled,  Edward  ordered  the  criminal  charges  against  the 
bishop  to  be  laid  before  a  council,  and  obtained  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  The  king  immediately  proscribed  the  bishop  and  se- 
questered  his  property ;  but  by  the  influence  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  the  proceedings  were  quashed,  and  Edward,  by 
conduct  in  which  he  showed  considerable  spirit,  only  added  to 
the  number  of  his  most  implacable  enemies.^  The  party 
opposed  to  the  king  had  not  been  crushed  by  the  execution  of 
the  Earl  of  Lancaster.  Many  among  the  people  at  large,  and 
especially  among  the  clergy,  looked  on  the  earl  as  the  champion 
of  freedom,  and  revered  his  memory  as  that  of  a  martyr.  One 
of  the  foremost  of  the  Lancastrian  faction  was  Lord  Mortimer, 
who  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  Tower  and  retired  to 
France.  Charles,  surnamed  '  le  Bel,'  brother  of  Queen  Isabella, 
who  had  lately  succeeded  to  the  French  throne,  complained 
that  Edward  had  not  done  homage  for  Guienne. 

In  1325,  Edward  began  a  journey,  but  was  detained  at  Dover 
by  illness,  and  it  was  proposed  by  the  French  and  Papal  envoys 
that  Isabella  should  proceed  to  Paris  in  his  place ;  adding  the 
ftirther  advice  that  Edward  should  transfer  Guienne  and  Pon- 
thieu  to  his  son,  and  that  the  young  prince  might  do  homage 
instead  of  his  father.  Isabella  went  to  Paris  with  a  splendid 
retinue,  followed  by  the  young  Edward;  the  ceremony  was 
performed,  but  the  queen  delayed  her  return,  and  it  was  dis- 
covered that  she  associated  with  her  husband's  declared 
enemies,  and  that  Lord  Mortimer  had  been  made  the  chief 
officer  of  her  household.  Isabella  signed  a  contract  of  marriage 
between  her  son  and  Philippa,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Hai- 
nault,  and  the  Count  added  2,000  men-at-arms  to  the  forces 
which  the  Queen  of  England  was  collecting.  She  had  left 
England  in  May,  apparently  on  friendly  terms  with  the  king, 
but  in  Paris  she  concerted  with  all  the  English  malcontents. 

>  Dr.  Hook*8  '  Liyes  of  the  Archbishops/  iii.  478-80.  Lingard  does  not  mention 
the  citation  of  the  bishop  before  the  court,  but  alludes  to  his  treason,  and  to  his 
being  afterwards  the  king's  *  mortal  enemy/ — Lingard,  iiL  337-44. 
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These  were  joined  by  Edward's  own  brother,  the  Earl  of  Kent, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  others,  from  England ;  indeed 
the  conspiracy  of  which  she  was  the  centre  is  said  to  have 
been  especially  directed  by  Orleton,  Bishop  of  Heceford,  whom 
Edward  had  arraigned  and  deprived  of  his  possessions. 

On  September  24,  Isabella  landed  near  Harwich,  the  king's 
declared  enemy,  with  less  than  3,000  men;  but  she  was  no 
sooner  on  shore  than  barons,  bishops,  and  knights  flocked  to 
join  her,  and  she  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army. 
Edward  immediately  issaed  a  proclamation,  caUing  upon  the 
people  for  assistance,  and  granting  pardon  for  past  offences 
except  in  the  case  of  Mortimer,  for  whose  head  he  promised  a 
large  reward.  A  counter-proclamation  from  the  queen  promised 
good  government,  forbade  plundering  and  all  outrages,  but  in- 
veighed  against  the  two  Despencers  as  public  enemies.  There 
is  much  obscurity  as  to  this  revolt;  but  Edward  and  his 
favourites  had  become  generally  odious,  and  the  queen  was 
welcomed  by  the  people  as  a  deliverer.  The  Primate  supplied 
money  for  the  payment  of  her  troops,  and  she  was  joined  by 
another  brother  of  the  king,  the  Earl  of  Norfolk. 

The  king's  proclamation  met  with  no  response.  When  he 
appealed  to  the  citizens  of  London  for  aid,  they  replied  that 
their  privileges  excused  them  from  marching  out  to  fight, 
unless  they  could  return  *  before  the  set  of  sun,'  but  that  they 
were  willing  to  shut  the  gates  against  foreigners. 

Edward  lefb  London  for  Wales,  where  were  the  chief  estates 
of  the  Despencers,  and  entrusted  the  defence  of  Bristol  to  the 
elder  nobleman. 

The  queen's  followers  increased  daily,  and  committed  acts 
of  great  violence  in  London,  where  they  murdered  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter.  Bristol  wa43  soon  taken,  and  the  aged  Earl  Despenoer 
was  put  to  a  cruel  death  as  a  traitor.  Edward  tried  in  vain  to 
escape  to  an  isle  in  the  Bristol  Channel  with  his  favourite. 
They  were  apprehended,  and  Despencer  was  executed,  while 
the  king  was  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster 
at  Eenil  worth  Castle,  brother  of  the  earl  whom  he  had  caused 
to  be  put  to  death  four  years  previously. 

In  January,  1327,  Parliament  was  summoned  to  Westmin- 
ster in  Edward's  name,  but  with  the  object  of  ratifying  his 
deposition.  Bishop  Orleton  took  the  part  of  accuser,  urging 
the  vindictive  temper  of  the  unhappy  king,  and  requested  the 
members  to  return  the  following  day,  prepared  to  decide 
whether  the  crown  should  be  retained  by  the  present  monarch 
or  be  immediately  transferred  to  his  son.     At  the  appointed 
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hoar  the  shouts  of  the  London  citizens  were  raised  to  confirm 
the  suggestion  of  the  bishop.  No  voice  pleaded  for  the  king. 
The  young  prince  was  declared  king  by  acclamation,  and  imme- 
diately received  the  fealty  of  many  peers  and  prelates.  To  give 
some  legal  form  to  these  proceedings,  the  young  prince  was 
placed  on  the  throne,  and  a  Bill  was  brought  forward  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  charging  Edward  of  Caernarvon  with 
indolence,  incapacity,  the  loss  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  oppres- 
sion of  the  Church,  and  cruelty  to  the  barons.  It  was  decided, 
nominally  on  these  vague  grounds,  that  the  sceptre  should  pass 
from  his  hands  to  those  of  his  son,  Edward  of  Windsor.  To 
confirm  the  act  of  deposition,  a  deputation,  which  included 
representatives  of  all  classes,  was  sent  to  Kenilworth  Castle,  to 
obtain  the  semblance  of  a  voluntary  resignation  from  Edward,  or, 
in  case  he  should  refuse  to  submit,  to  renounce  his  allegiance.^ 
Two  prelates  who  arrived  the  first  at  Kenilworth  endeavoured 
to  obtain  Edward's  concurrence  by  promises  of  a  princely 
establishment,  adding  threats  of  a  disgraceful  deposition  if  he 
should  offer  opposition.  They  led  him,  dressed  in  a  plain  black 
gown,  before  the  deputation.  On  seeing  Bishop  Orleton  his 
fears  at  first  overpowered  him,  but  he  was  able  to  listen  to  their 
address,  and  to  express  his  submission  to  their  pleasure.  The 
ceremony  was  concluded  by  the  steward  of  the  royal  household, 
who,  as  at  the  death  of  a  king,  broke  his  official  staff,  and 
declared  that  all  persons  were  discharged  from  Edward's  ser- 
vice. On  January  24,  after  the  deputation  had  returned  to 
London,  the  heralds  proclaimed  that  *  Sir  Edward,  late  King  of 
England,  has  of  his  own  good  will,  and  vdth  the  common 
advice,'  &c.,  *  put  himself  out  of  the  government  of  the  realm,' 
which  *  should  come  to  Sir  Edward,  his  eldest  son  and  heir,'  an 
assertion  unblushingly  repeated  at  the  young  king's  coronation 
on  February  1.* 

It  might  not  have  been  expected  that  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
brother  of  the  earl  whom  Edward  had  condemned  to  execution, 
would  prove  a  lenient  gaoler;  but,  according  to  report,  he 
endeavoured  to  alleviate  the  position  of  his  royal  prisoner,  and 
Mortimer  soon  caused  him  to  be  transferred  to  other  places  of 
confinement.  It  is  said  that  Edward  in  vain  asked  to  see  the 
queen,  of  the  extent  of  whose  cruelty  he  could  have  formed  no 
conception.  The  life  of  a  deposed  monarch  has  been  generally 
exposed  to  peculiar  danger.  It  became  known  that  associations 
were  formed  in  the  country  for  Edward's  liberation,  and  that 
the  clergy  were  likely  to  censure  so  faithless  a  wife.     Isabella 

>  Lingaid,  iii.  344.  '  lb.  iii.  S46. 
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summoned  the  prelates  and  barons  to  meet  her  at  Stamford,  and 
declared  before  them  that  she  had  reason  to  dread  peril  from 
her  husband's  vengeance  if  she  should  again  be  in  his  company. 
The  dark  deed  which  ended  the  life  of  that  unhappy  king  at 
Berkeley  Castle,  on  the  night  of  September  21,  is  involved  in 
obscurity.  The  ruffians  who  committed  the  murder  left  no 
traces  on  his  person,  and  spectators  were  admitted  next  morn- 
ing to  behold  the  corpse,  but  the  distortion  of  his  features 
showed  that  Edward  died  in  great  agony.  The  interment  was 
conducted  privately  in  Gloucester  Cathedral.*  A  few  years 
afterwards  Isabella  and  Mortimer  were  deservedly  disgraced 
and  punished. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  order  of  Knights-Templars, 
originally  founded  two  centuries  earlier  for  the  defence  of  Jeru- 
salem, fell  under  heavy  charges  on  account  of  the  crimes  of 
some  of  its  members.  The  Pope  declared  against  the  order, 
and  in  January,  1308,  the  Templars  in  all  parts  of  England 
were  suddenly  arrested,  and  their  property  was  seized  by  the 
king.  The  principal  members  of  the  order  suffered  cruel  tor- 
tures both  in  Trance  and  England,  and  the  buildings  in  Fleet- 
street,  London,  which  are  still  called  the  Temple,  came  into  the 
possession  of  students  of  the  law. 

*  '  Mark  the  year  and  mark  the  night 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright 
The  shrieks  of  death  through  Berkeley's  roof  that  ring — 
Shrieks  of  an  agonising  king ! ' — Gray's  '  Bard.' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

EDWABD  III. 
A.D.   1327-1377. 

The  reign  of  Edward  III.  must  be  considered  as  commencing 
in  Jannarj,  1327,  when,  after  the  deposition  of  his  unfortunate 
father,  he  was  proclaimed  king  and  shortly  afterwards  crowned.' 
As  the  young  sovereign's  age  little  exceeded  fourteen,  Parlia- 
ment appointed  a  Council  of  Government,  of  which  the  Earl 
of  Lancaster  was  the  head ;  but,  in  defiance  of  this  arrange- 
ment, the  queen  and  Mortimer  exercised  supreme  authority  for 
three  years,  only  allowing  the  Earl  of  Kent,  brother  of  the  late 
king,  a  nominal  share  in  the  direction. 

The  English  rulers  were  desirous  of  maintaining  peace  with 
Scotland ;  but  King  Robert,  who  had  been  irritated  by  the 
denial  of  his  royal  title,  hoped  to  obtain  favourable  terms  from 
their  present  weakness,  and  now  seized  the  occasion  to  send 
troops  across  the  border.  Great  preparations  were  made  by  the 
English,  and  in  the  spring  the  young  king  arrived  at  York, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Sir  John  of  Hainault,  the  uncle  of  the 
princess  to  whom  he  was  affianced,  with  a  large  body  of  troops. 
These  foreigners,  as  usual,  quarrelled  with  the  citizens,  and 
their  frays  led  to  bloodshed.  In  July  news  reached  York  that 
the  Scots  were  laying  waste  the  northern  counties,  and  Edward 
immediately  set  forth  with  his  army  to  meet  them.  But  it  was 
in  vain  that  the  royal  army  proceeded  through  Cumberland  and 
Durham ;  it  was  only  by  the  smoke  of  burning  villages  and 
by  the  devastation  behind  them  that  the  English  could  trace 
the  enemy's  course,  seeking  in  vain  for  those  whom  they 
hoped  to  conquer.     The  Scots,  after  their  continual  incursions, 

'  According  to  Ungard,  Prince  Edward  •  was  declared  king  by  acclamation '  at 
Wefltminster,  on  January  8,  but  not  regularly  proclaimed  by  the  heralds  till  the 
24th;  after  his  father  lud  been  formally  deposed.  The  coronation  took  place  on 
February  1. 

o  2 
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well  knew  how  best  to  provide  for  their  wants  in  that  barren 
country.  They  rode  on  hardy  little  horses,  each  man  carrying 
a  bag  of  oatmeal,  and  an  iron  plate  on  which  to  bake  their 
food.  Wild  cattle  abounded,  in  the  skins  of  which,  suspended 
on  stakes,  they  cooked  their  meat.  So  distressed,  indeed,  were 
the  English  by  the  difficulty  of  tracing  their  nimble  foes,  that 
Edward  offered  knigthood,  or  an  equivalent  of  land  valued  at 
£100  per  annum,  to  any  man  who  would  rightly  inform  him  of 
their  position.  At  length  Thomas  de  Eokeby  came  to  the  king, 
asserting  that  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Scois,  but 
that,  having  heard  of  the  promised  reward,  they  allowed  him  to 
-  offer  his  services.  Eokeby  led  the  English  forces  to  the  banks 
of  the  river  Wear,  where  they  beheld  the  Scots  ranged  in  so 
'strong  a  position  that  it  appeared  too  desperate  to  attack  them.* 
So  bold,  indeed,  were  their  attacks,  that  Earl  Douglas  one  night 
crossed  the  Wear  with  two  hundred  men,  cut  the  cords  of  the 
king's  tent,  and  killed  several  of  his  soldiers.  After  continued 
spoliation  the  Scots  at  length  disappeared,  and  it  was  agreed 
by  the  English  commanders  that  it  would  be  useless  to  pursue 
them  into  Scotland.  This  disastrous  campaign  was  succeeded 
by  conditions  of  peace  satisfactory  enough  to  them,  but  very 
unpopular  in  England. 

At  York,  in  January,  1328,  a  document  was  issued  in 
Edward's  name  styling  Eobert  Bruce  the  *  illustrious  King  of 
Scotland,'  and  freeing  him  and  his  heirs  from  vassalage.'  It 
was,  moreover,  agreed  that  King  Eobert  should  pay  £20,000, 
divided  into  three  annual  instalments,  to  the  King  of  England ; 
that  the  little  Prince  David,  who  was  only  five  years  of  age, 
should  marry  Jane,  the  sister  of  Edward,  who  was  one  year 
older ;  and  that  certain  forfeited  estates,  which  had  belonged  to 
nobles  who  sided  with  the  English,  should  be  restored  to  them. 
Four  months  after  this  treaty  was  signed,  David  and  Jane  were 
solemnly  betrothed  at  Berwick-on-Tweed.  The  negotiations 
with  Scotland  were  pending  when  the  king's  unhappy  father 
was  murdered ;  the  young  king,  however,  may  not  have  been 
aware  of  the  circumstances.' 

The  discontent  felt  by  the  English  with  the  terms  of  this 
peace  added  to  the  hatred  of  Mortimer. 

In  January,  1328,  Edward  was  married  at  York,  to  Philippa 

1  Edward  knighted  Rokeby,  and  promised  him  a  grant  of  land  of  the  value  of 
£100  sterling.— Longman's  'Edward  III/ p.  14. 

*  Burton's  '  History  of  Scotland/  ii.  427.  The  treaty  was  ratified  at  Ediubuzgh  on 
March  17,  and  by  the  English  Parliament  &t  Northampton  in  April,  1328. 

•  Longman's  '  Beign  of  Edward  III.'  p.  20. 
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of  Hainaolt.  The  king  was  only  in  his  sixteenth  year,  the 
bride  still  younger ;  but  such  premature  marriages  were  not  then 
uncommon.^  While  Mortimer  held  the  chief  power  in  England, 
the  state  of  the  country  was  lamentable.  Armed  men  infested 
the  courts  of  justice  and  sometimes  seized  the  judges,  *  extort- 
ing money  from  them  by  way  of  ransom/  Jousts  and  tourna- 
ments were  found  to  be  so  dangerous  from  the  meeting  together 
of  armed  men  that  they  were  forbidden,  unless  held  by  special 
permission. 

Mortimer  now  formed  a  plan  to  destroy  his  chief  opponent, 
the  Earl  of  Kent.      He   spread   a  report  that    Edward    II. 
was  still  living  in  Corfe  Castle,  in  Dorsetshire,  closely  impri- 
soned.    The  earl  being  informed  that  a  number  of  influential 
persons  were  eager  to  make  eflForts  for  the  late  king's  rescue, 
went  into  Dorsetshire  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  rumour. 
He  applied  to  the  governor  of  the  castle,  giving  him  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  brother,  if  still  alive.     The  governor  sent  this 
letter  to  Mortimer,  who  framed  from  what  appear  very  trifling 
materials  a  charge  of    high  treason   against  the  earl.      On 
March  11,  1330,  the  Earl  of  Kent  was  cited  to  appear  before  a 
Parliament  composed  entirely  of  Mortimer's  faction.     It  was 
true  that  the  earl,  suspecting  tjiat  his  brother  still  lived,  had  con- 
sulted friends  on  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  for  his  liberation. 
The  Earl  of  Kent  was  condemned  to  death,  and  his  enemies, 
fearing  an  insurrection  for  his  release,  in  case  of  delay,  resolved 
that  the  execution  should  take  place  speedily.     It  was  difficult 
to  find  any  man  willing  to  be  the  executioner   of  a  son  of 
Edward  I.      At  last  a  criminal  from  the  Marshalsea  prison 
was  induced  by  the  promise  of  pardon  to  execute  the  deed, 
and  eight  days  after  trial  the  earl  was  beheaded  at  Win- 
chester.     It  was  only   by  threatening  with  severe  penalties 
those    who   might  express  indignation  at    the   execution,   or 
still  circulate  the    report    that  Edward  II.   was   alive,    that 
Mortimer  could  awhile  revel  in  security ;  but  the  king,  then 
approaching  manhood,  had  determined,  to  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  shaking  off  his  subjection.^     Parliament  had  been 
summoned  to  assemble  at  Nottingham  on  October  16,  1330. 
Queen  Isabella  and  Mortimer  having  arrived  there  before  the 
king,  secured  themselves  in  the  castle,  and  only  allowed  entrance 
to  Edward  with  a  few  attendants.     Edward  then  consulted  the 
governor  on  the  possibility  of  his  friends  obtaining  entrance 
into  the  castle  by  night.     The  governor  replied  that,  by  the 

>  Edward  was  born  on  November  13,  1312. 
*  Longman,  p.  35. 
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queen's  orders,  the  gates  were  most  carefully  secured,  the  keys 
being  laid  at  night  under  her  piQow,  but  that  there  was  a 
subterranean  passage,  of  which  she  knew  nothing,  leading 
from  a  cave  on  the  west  side  of  the  castle  to  the  chief  towerJ 
Edward  gladly  took  advantage  of  this  disclosure,  and  on  the 
night  of  October  19  he  forced  his  way  into  Mortimer's  apart- 
ment, accompanied  by  a  party  of  friends  strong  enough  to  over- 
power resistance  and  to  take  the  usurper  prisoner.  Several  of 
Mortimer's  adherents  were  seized  the  next  morning,  and  all 
were  sent  prisoners  to  the  Tower  of  London.  Edward  easily 
obtained  from  Parliament  an  Act  of  Indemnity,  issued  a  procla- 
mation stating  his  strong  disapproval  of  the  late  rulers,  and 
announced  that  he  should  henceforth  himself  direct  the  govern- 
ment. He  summoned  Parliament  to  meet  at  Westminster  on 
November  26,  and  invited  statements  of  grievances  from  all  who 
had  suffered  wrong. 

'  Certain  knights  who  came  to  Parliament  as  representa- 
tives of  counties '  had  received  bribes  for  supporting  false  claims, 
and  he  ordered  the  sheriflFs,  with  the  approval  of  the  county, 
to  send  men  *  who  were  not  liable  to  suspicion.'* 

Edward  charged  Mortimer  with  usurping  royal  power,  mur- 
dering King  Edward  II.,  overawing  Parliament  at  Salisbury, 
and  contriving  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Kent ;  and  besides, 
of  having  appropriated  to  himself  the  royal  treasure  and  the 
payment  made  by  the  Scots. 

*  The  earls,  barons,  and  peers,'  after  examining  these  arti- 
cles, answered  that  all  the  crimes  specified  were  *  notorious,  and 
known  to  them  and  to  the  people,'  and  adjudged  that  Boger 
Mortimer  should  be  hanged  as  a  traitor  and  enemy  of  the  king 
and  of  the  kingdom.  Mortimer  was  accordingly  executed  on 
November  29,  at  Tyburn.  Twenty-four  years  afterwards  the 
judgment  was  reversed,  because  he  had  been  judged  without 
trial.  Some  of  Mortimer's  accomplices  were  also  executed,  but 
the  Pope  interposed  to  save  Isabella  from  a  public  trial : 
Edward  reduced  her  income,  and  confined  her  to  the  manor  of 
Castle  Rising,  in  Norfolk,  where  she  passed  the  rest  of  her  life 
in  obscurity.' 

King  Robert  Bruce  died  in  the  year  1329,  leaving  under  the 
care  of  guardians  the  heir  of  his  throne,  David,  who  was  in  his 

1  '  This  cave,  made  by  a  Sazon  prince  during  the  Danish  inTasions,'  was  after- 
wards called  Mortimers  Hole. — Longman,  p.  86. 

•  Longman,  p.  37. 

'  Lingard  states  tliat  she  received  £3,000  per  annum  during  '  the  remaioing 
twenty-seren  years  of  her  life.V  Mr.  Longman  says  that  she  had  £1,000  for  her 
maintenance,  or  3,000  marks. 
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seventh  year.  The  promise  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
that  the  estates  of  those  English  barons  who  had  been  dis- 
possessed of  their  lands  in  Scotland  should  be  restored,  had  not 
been  fulfilled  by  the  Scottish  regent.  Irritated  by  the  denial,  Lord 
Beaumont,  head  of  the  aggrieved  barons,  joined  with  Edward 
Baliol,  son  of  the  late  King  John,  in  planning  an  invasion  of 
Scotland.  Although  Edward  did  not  at  first  assist  in  the  inva- 
sion in  1332,  Baliol  was  triumphant;  David  and  the  little 
princess  to  whom  he  was  affianced  were  sent  to  France  for 
safety,  and  in  less  than  two  months  after  his  landing,  Baliol 
was  crowned  at  Scone  as  King  of  Scotland.^  Like  his  father  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  Edward  Baliol  did  not  scruple  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  a  vassal,  provided  he  might  wear  the  Scottish 
crown.  He  admitted  Scotland  to  be  a  fief  under  the  supre- 
macy of  England,  gave  up  Berwick  and  other  lands,  and 
offered  to  marry  the  young  princess  Jane  in  case  she  should 
not  be  united  to  David  Bruce.  Edward  consulted  Parlia- 
ment at  York  *  whether  he  should  claim  Scotland  as  his  own 
domain,  whether  he  should  retain  its  feudal  service,  like  his 
ancestors,  or  receive  its  value.'  This  important  question  was 
considered  separately  by  the  clergy,  the  earls  and  barons,  and 
the  commons ;  but  the  attendance  being  scanty,  they  declined 
to  give  advice  on  so  weighty  a  matter,  and  requested  an  adjourn- 
ment.* 

Baliol  had  promised  to  surrender  Berwick,  but  the  Bruce 
party  threw  in  a  strong  garrison,  and  Edward  blockaded 
the  town.  The  siege  had  proceeded  for  two  months,  when, 
to  the  joy  of  the  garrison.  Sir  Archibald  Douglas  gave  hope 
of  its  relief;  but  that  hope  was  crushed  by  a  battle  at 
Halidon  Hill,  in  which  the  English  archers  made  such 
destruction  of  the  Scots,  especially  of  the  nobles,  that  it  was 
said  among  the  English  that  scarcely  a  man  remained  who 
could  lead  an  army  to  victory.  Berwick  surrendered  after  this 
defeat,  and  Edward,  by  encouraging  merchants  to  settle  there, 
promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  Prom  the  time  of 
Edward  Baliol's  invasion  of  Scotland,  the  opposite  party  were 
supported  by  Philip  of  Prance.  It  was  in  his  court  that  David 
and  his  affianced  princess  found  refuge,  and  he  continually 
sent  aid  to  the  Scots  both  in  arms  and  money. 

Philip's  opposition  to  Edward  was  not  confined  to  Scotland. 

'  LoDgmAD,  p.  67- 

'  Whea  Parliament  again  assembled  at  York  at  the  end  of  January,  they  advised 
the  king  to  consult  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France— advice  which  Edward  did  not 
follow. 
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He  vexed  him  continually  witib  legal  processes  regarding  his 
Duchy  of  Aquitaine,  and  took  every  means  to  provoke  him  to 
war,  which  Edward  for  some  years  endeavoured  to  avoid. 

Aquitaine,  lying  between  the  Guronne,  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  ocean,  was  originally  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  ancient 
Graul.  The  southern  part  of  the  province  acquired  the  name 
of  Guscony,  from  the  Vascones  of  Spain,  while  the  northern 
continued  to  be  called  Aquitaine,  or  frequently  Guienne.  By 
Henry  II/s  marriage  to  Eleanor,  heiress  of  Poitou  and  Aqui- 
taine, who  was  the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  VIL  of  Prance,  the 
whole  duchy,  including  Gascony,  became  an  English  possession, 
and  from  that  time,  1154,  remained  more  or  less  subject  to  the 
monarchs  of  England  for  three  hundred  years.  ^ 

Philip  of  Prance  desired  to  reduce  Aquitaine  to  the  same 
dependence  as  that  in  which  he  held  the  other  great  fiefs  of 
his  crown,  and  as  much   as  possible  to  unite  the  monarchy. 
Edward,  in  the  year  before  the  death  of  Mortimer,  had  complied 
with  the  summons  of  the  King  of  Prance  by  going  to  Paris  to 
do  him  homage.     But  the  terms  were  not  readily  adjusted,  as 
Edward  demanded  the  restitution  of  certain  lands  in  Prance  of 
which  his  father  had  been  deprived  by  the  late  king,  Charles 
TV.     This  Philip  refused,  and  required  more  complete  homage 
than  Edward  would  consent  to  render.*    Por  several  years  the 
disputes  between  Prance  and  England  had  no  decisive  result, 
and  Edward  appears  to  have  hoped  they  might  be  arranged ; 
but  in  1336  he  discovered  a  secret  plan  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  under  pretence  of  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  in 
which  Philip  had  invited  Edward  to  join.     Before  the  accession 
of  Philip  of  Valois  in  the  year  1328,  three  brothers  were  in 
succession  kings  of  Prance,  Louis  X.,  Philip  the  Long,  and 
Charles  lY.     Isabella,  the  mother  of  Edward,  was  their  sister, 
and  Edward  had  been  instructed  that  his  right  to  the  succes- 
sion was  better  than  Philip's,  although  the  latter  was  approved 
by  the  peers  of  Prance.     To  justify  that  pretension,  Edward's 
advisers  maintained  that,  although  by  the   Salic  law  females 
were  excluded  from  the  Prench  crown,  their  sons  might  yet 
inherit,  and  that,  therefore,  though  the  wife  of  Edward  II.  could 
'  not  become  Queen  of  Prance,  she  might  transmit  the  title  of 
king  to  her  son.     Even,  however,  if  the  decision  which  all 
Prance  had  tacitly  made  in  favour  of  Philip  were  disregarded, 
the   daughters  of  the  three  last  kings   of  Prance  survived, 

>  The  duchy  of  Aquitaine  is  called  *  Gnienne '  by  Hallam  when  enumerating  the 
fire  ancient  fiefs  of  the  French  crown. — •  Middle  Ages,'  i.  39. 
3  Longman,  pp.  29,  30.     This  was  in  June,  1329. 
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and  the  son  of  Jane,  daughter  of  Louis  X.,  *  stood  one  degree 
nearer  the  crown  than  Edward.'*  Small  circumstances  con- 
spired to  fan  the  flame  which  shortly  afterwards  blazed 
forth,  and  began  a  war  which  lasted  more  than  a  hundred 
years. 

fiobert,  grandson  of  the  last  Count  of  Artois,  had  twice 
brought  his  claims  for  that  earldom  before  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  which  had  decided  against  him.  In  1831  he  laid  before 
the  court  documents  which  were  proved  to  be  forgeries,  and 
was  consequently  outlawed  from  France.  He  then  found  an 
asylum  in  England,  and,  eager  for  revenge,  flattered  Edward 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  French  crown. 

Philip  issued  a  prohibition  addressed  '  to  all  men,'  directing 
them  to  abstain  from  tendering  help,  comfort,  or  advice  in  any 
way  to  one  whom  he  considered  his  mortal  enemy;  while 
Robert  suggested  that  Edward  should  form  an  alliance  with 
the  Flemings.  Count  Louis  of  Flanders,  an  intimate  ally  of 
the  King  of  France,  was  usually  at  variance  with  his  own 
subjects.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  count 
was  James  van  Artevelde,  who,  although  connected  by  birth 
with  the  highest  families  of  Flanders,  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  traders.  The  appellation  of  *  the  Brewer  of  Ghent,'  given  to 
Artevelde  by  his  enemies,  appears  to  have  proceeded  from  his 
being  a  member  of  the  guild  of  brewers,  as  noble  persons  with 
us  sometimes  enrol  their  names  in  London  companies.  He  saw 
the  advantages  of  a  friendly  alliance  with  England,  and  by 
his  influence  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  nations  was 
concluded. 

In  1337  Edward  made  great  preparations  for  war,  and  to 
defend  the  English  coast  from  invasion,  provided  that  in  case 
of  need  the  people  should  be  summoned  by  bonfires.^  His 
measures  were  at  length  hastened  by  Philip's  aggressions  in 
Guienne;  but  it  was  not  till  the  summer  of  1338  that  Edward 
set  sail  for  Antwerp  to  prosecute  his  great  enterprise.  The 
pride  of  the  English  nation  was  gratified  by  the  manner  in 
which  their  sovereign  was  received  on  his  progress  up  the 
Rhine  to  Coblentz,  where  the  Emperor  of  Germany  appointed 
him  his  vicar,  and  gave  him  authority  to  command  the  services 
of  the  princes  of  the  empire.     He  was  welcomed  by  men  of 

■  HalUm,  i.  45. 

>  Philip  Bent  out  largo  fleets  with  orders  to  do  all  possible  injury  to  the  English. 
Southampton  was  pillaged  and  burned  by  a  body  of  Normans  and  Genoese. — 
Longmans  *  Reign  of  Edward  III.'  pp.  109,  133,  144.  It  was  arranged  that  in 
all  churches  near  the  sea  the  bells  should  be  set  ringing  together  in  case  of  an 
inrasion. 
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different  classes,  from  James  van  Artevelde,  the  republican  of 
Ghent,  who  had  more  influence  than  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  to 
the  emperor  himself.^ 

But  the  co-operation  of  these  allies  could  only  be  obtained 
by  gold.  To  raise  sufficient  funds,  Edward  had  pawned  his 
jewels  and  even  his  crown,  and  had  seized  on  tin  and  wool ;  but 
it  was  on  the  plunder  of  the  enemy  that  he  chiefly  depended. 
This  source  of  wealth  was  looked  upon  so  conBdently  that 
liberal  advances  were  made,  both  by  Flemish  and  English 
merchants,  and,  in  hope  of  plunder,  military  adventurers 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  one  who  was  considered  the  first 
general  of  the  age.  Under  such  circumstances  delay  added 
greatly  to  expense.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  French  to  avoid 
a  battle,  and  Edward's  debts,  after  a  fruitless  campaign, 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £300,000.  To  raise  money 
for  this  and  further  war  expenses,  the  king  came  to  England 
in  the  spring  of  1340,  and  obtained  from  Parliament  an  ^un- 
precedented supply,  the  ninth  lamb,  the  ninth  fleece,  and  the 
ninth  sheaf,'  besides  an  extra  duty  on  the  export  of  wool  for 
the  next  two  years.* 

It  was  rumoured  that  Philip  had  collected  a  powerful  fleet 
in  the  harbour  of  Sluys,  intending  to  intercept  the  king  on  his 
return  to  Flanders.  Edward  took  with  him  all  the  vessels  in 
the  southern  ports,  sailed  from  the  Orwell  in  June,  and  gained 
a  splendid  naval  victory.  After  this  allies  a^ain  flocked  to  his 
standard,  hoping  for  a  share  of  booty.  At  the  head  of  an 
immense  army  he  advanced  to  besiege  Toumay,  but  found  it 
resolutely  defended.  Edward  adopted  the  title  of  King  of 
France,  and  quartered  the  lilies  on  his  arms.  From  his  camp 
before  Tournay  he  now  vn-ote  to  the  French  king,  whom  he 
styled  only  *  Philip  de  Valois,'  challenging  him  to  decide  their 
quarrel  either  by  a  personal  encounter,  by  a  hundred  com- 
batants on  each  side,  or  to  fix  the  day  for  a  general  battle.' 

The  King  of  France,  animadverting  on  the  impropriety  of 
this  address,  replied  that  Edward  had  for  the  second  time 
entered  the  French  territory,  and  should  be  shortly  driven 
from  it.     Edward's  finances  were  again  becoming  exhausted 

'  Edward's  queen,  Fhilippa,  Princess  of  Hainault,  was  a  woman  of  great  prudence. 
At  her  suggestion,  Flemish  weavers  had  been  induced  to  settle  in  England,  and  were 
already  increasing  the  trade  of  London,  Norwich,  and  other  cities. 

*  Lingard,  iv.  30. 

'  Edward  had  before  'occasionally  taken  the  title  of  King  of  Franco/  and 
appears  to  have  been  guided  by  the  advice  of  Van  Artevelde  at  this  time  in  qnarter- 
ing  his  arms  with  those  of  France,  adopting  the  motto  'Dieu  et  mon  droit*  on  his 
seal. — Longman,  i.  156. 
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by  delay ;  famine  pressed  the  garrison  of  Tournay,  and  a  truce 
"was  concluded,  on  which  the  Pope  vainly  endeavoured  to  found 
a  lasting  peace. 

The  money-lenders  who  had  provided  the  funds  were 
urgent  for  payment.  He  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  had  been  one  of  his  chief  advisers,  for  an  immediate 
supply,  but  he  stated  in  reply  that  the  treasury  was  exhausted. 
Exasperated  by  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  Edward  became 
suspicious  of  his  ministers ;  he  suddenly  arrived  at  the  Tower 
in  the  stormy  weather  of  November,  immediately  displaced  the 
chancellor  and  treasurer,  threw  three  of  the  judges  into  prison, 
and  summoned  Stratford,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  appear 
before  him.  Fearful  of  encountering  the  king's  anger,  the 
archbishop  had  repaired  to  Canterbury,  whither  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  deputation  from  the  king.  Public  complaint  was 
made  that  the  archbishop  had  failed  to  supply  the  promised 
sums  of  money  for  the  war,  for  want  of  which  the  king's  army 
had  been  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress.  The  archbishop  was 
peremptorily  required  to  advance  the  money  due  to  the  king's 
creditors,  or  to  surrender  himself  into  custody.  Against  this  at- 
tack Stratford  first  replied  by  letters  of  remonstrance  to  the  king, 
and  next  resolved  on  an  appeal  to  the  people.  The  cathedral  was 
crowded  when  the  aged  primate  appealed  to  the  example  of  the 
sainted  Thomas-a-Becket,  and  to  the  privileges  granted  by 
Magna  Charta,  and  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication 
on  all  (the  king  and  royal  family  being  alone  excepted)  who 
should  disturb  the  peace  of  either  the  kingdom  or  the  Church. 
The  archbishop  found  that  it  was  very  dangerous  to  be  security 
for  a  king.  Edward  replied  by  summoning  him  into  his  pre- 
sence, at  the  same  time  sending  a  letter  to  the  prior  of  the 
convent  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  to  be  publicly  read  in  all 
the  churches.  Edward  stated  that  the  archbishop  had  en- 
couraged him  to  commence  the  war,  but  had  failed  to  give 
the  promised  assistance  after  being  security  for  large  pay-^ 
ments.  On  Ash  Wednesday,  Canterbury  cathedral  was  again 
crowded.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  the  king's  letter 
was  read  in  English  by  the  archbishop's  direction,  and  he 
then  explained  that  it  had  been  impossible  to  collect  the 
taxes,  which  had  indeed  been  already  mortgaged  for  the 
debts  of  the  preceding  year.  The  substance  of  this  defence 
was  written  down,  and  copies  of  it  were  sent  forth  to  be  read 
in  every  church. 

It  was  thus,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  that  the  pulpit 
assisted  in  spreading  knowledge  of  public  affairs.     This  dispute 
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is  interesting  on  account  of  the  appeal  on  both  sides  to  the 
juds^ment  of  the  people  at  large.* 

The  archbishop  refused  to  place  himself  on  trial  except 
before  his  peers  in  Parliament,  in  which  determination  he  was 
supported  both  by  the  peers  and  the  country.  The  need  of  a 
supply  rendered  the  king  more  placable;  and  at  the  joint  prayer 
of  Lords  and  Commons,  he  received  Archbishop  Stratford  again 
into  favour,  declaring  in  his  presence,  before  a  full  Parliament, 
that  he  held  him  guiltless  of  all  the  charges  brought  against 
him.  Sir  Robert  de  Bourchier,  a  gallant  soldier,  was  made 
chancellor  when  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  was  deprived  of  the 
office.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  lay  chancellor,  and  did 
not  give  satisfaction.  It  had  been  customary,  we  are  told,  that 
clergymen  who  aspired  to  fill  the  ^  high  offices  of  state'  should  be 
instructed  in  statesmanship,  and  bishops  were  sometimes  better 
acquainted  with  law  than  with  divinity.^  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  Commons,  acting  as  a  distinct  body,  declared  that 
they  could  not  grant  an  aid  ^  without  consulting  the  commons 
of  their  counties ; '  ^  the  first  occasion,'  as  it  appears,  ^  on  which 
members  of  Parliament  openly  pronounced  themselves  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  electors.'  They  demanded  that  another  Par- 
liament should  be  summoned,  ^  promising  that  in  the  meantime 
they  would  return  to  their  counties  and  do  their  best  to  obtain 
a  proper  aid  for  the  king.'  •  They  afterwards  granted  the  re- 
quired aid — 80,000  sacks  of  wool — in  the  following  February, 
1340,  but  on  certain  conditions,  *  without  the  fulfilment  of 
which  it  would  be  a  gift,  not  a  grant.' 

The  attempts  made  by  Edward  to  invade  the  North  of  France 
had  failed.  In  1341  a  conflict  for  the  duchy  of  Brittany  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  entering  from  the  West,  with  a  proba- 
bility of  success  which  was  irresistible.  The  succession  was 
disputed  between  John  of  Montfort,  half-brother  of  the  late 
duke,  and  that  duke's  niece,  the  wife  of  Charles  de  Blois, 
nephew  of  the  king.  The  court  at  Paris  decided  in  favour  of 
Charles,  and  John  de  Montfort  escaped  to  England  in  disguise. 
He  was  well  received  at  Windsor,  upon  which  he  offered  to  hold 
Brittany  as  a  fief  of  England,  and  to  do  immediate  homage  to 
Edward.  De  Montfort  returned  to  Brittany  to  assert  his  rights, 
but  the  arms  of  Charles  prevailed,  and  in  November,  1342,  his 
adversary  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Paris,  where  he  remained 

»  Dr.  HooVs  '  Lives  of  the  Archbishops,*  iii.  48  ;  Lingrard,  \v.  34 ;  and  Long7Dan*s 
*  Edward  III.'  p.  179.  Dr.  Hook  says  that  the  chancellor  (Bishop  of  Chichester  and 
brother  of  the  Primate)  '  and  all  the  great  officers  of  state  *  were  thrown  into  prisoo 
by  Edward  on  his  arrival.    Lingard  only  says  that  they  were  displaced. 

'  See  note  in  Dr.  Hook's  'Lives/  iii.  71. 

'  Longman,  p.  161-2 ;  and  Hallam,  ii.  176. 
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nearly  four  years.  De  Montfort's  cause  was  nevertheless  main- 
tained by  the  bravery  of  his  countess,  unaided  at  first,  though 
she  afterwards  sent  over  a  knight  to  entreat  for  Edward's  pro- 
mised assistance,  declaring  that  she  regarded  him  as  King  of 
France,  and  would  open  to  him  all  the  towns  in  her  possession. 
Edward  yielded,  and,  although  apparently  not  intending  to 
engage  personally  in  the  war,  gave  orders  that  a  hundred  ships 
should  be  prepared  at  Orewell  and  Yarmouth  to  convey  his 
soldiers  to  Brittany.^  It  is  wearisome  to  read  of  negotiations 
which  produced  but  a  truce,  and  of  campaigns  ending  vrithout 
result.  To  the  English,  overloaded  with  the  charges  of  war, 
they  must  have  been  worse  than  wearisome. 

On  March  2,  1343,  Edward  returned  home  after  an  utterly 
fruitless  campaign.  He  remained  in  England  during  the  whole 
of  the  next  year,  negotiating  and  attending  to  public  affairs  at 
home.^ 

Edward,  who  loved  chivalric  display,  held  a  tournament, 
called  *  a  Eound  Table,'  at  Windsor,  on  January  1,  1344,  in 
memory  of  King  Arthur,  to  which  he  invited  knights  from  the 
Continent.  *  None,'  as  it  is  expressly  said,  *  came  from  Prance;  * 
for  Philip,  jealous  of  the  influence  which  Edward  might  exert 
over  his  visitors,  *  forbade  his  subjects  from  attending,  and  set 
up  a  Eound  Table  at  Paris.' '  The  tournament  at  Windsor  was 
attended  by  Gascon  nobles,  who  begged  Edward  to  send  over 
good  soldiers  under  a  captain  able  to  defend  them  from  the 
French,  declaring  that  *his  good  country  of  Gascony,  and 
his  good  friends  and  his  good  city  of  Bordeaux  were  badly  com- 
forted and  supported.'  *  It  does  not  appear  that  Edward  imme- 
diately followed  the  advice  of  these  loyal  subjects ;  but  in  April, 
1345,  he  appointed  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  command  in  Gascony, 
and  authorised  the  Earl  of  Northampton  to  act  against  Philip 
in  Brittany. 

In  May,  De  Montfort  escaped  from  Paris  in  disguise,  and 
fled  to  England :  he  did  homage  to  Edward  as  King  of  France, 
and  soon  afterwards  returned  to  Brittany.*    He  died  in  Sep- 

'  LoQgzEuui,  i.  202.  *  The  war  for  the  succession  in  Brittany  was  at  first  regarded 
SB  a  private  quarrel  between  two  rivals,  in  which  Edward  supported  one  side  and 
Philip  the  other.'  In  eitlier  case,  '  the  successor  would  be  the  feudatory  of  the  King 
of  France.'—Ib.  200. 

*  lb.  223-4. 

'  lb.  Soon  after  this  public  Jite,  Edward  directed  the  erection  of  the  present 
Bound  Tower  at  Windsor,  which  was  built  in  great  haste  to  receive  the  Round  Table 
for  the  new  order  of  Knights  of  the  Garter.  See  'Saturday  Review,'  August  II, 
1866 ;  and  Longman. 

*  See  Buchon's  Froissart,  i.  182;  Longman,  p.  230. 

*  It  appears  that,  on  his  visiting  England  four  years  previously,  the  homage  was 
promited,  not  rendered. — Longman,  p.  197i  note. 
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tember,  1345,  leaving  his  son  to  Edward's  guardianship,  and  the 
defence  of  Brittany  to  Northampton.* 

Before  taking  the  field  for  another  campaign,  Edward 
thought  it  prudent  to  visit  Flanders,  and  was  accompanied  bj 
his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  July,  1345.  Van  Artevelde  had 
for  nine  years  been  the  head  of  the  Government,  conducting 
affairs  with  great  prudence,  but  a  serious  quarrel  had  just 
arisen  between  the  manufacturers  of  the  larger  towns,  who 
wished  to  continue  their  monopoly,  and  the  weavers ;  and  the 
people  of  Ghent,  encouraged,  as  it  was  believed,  by  the  Duke 
of  Brabant,  rose  against  Van  Artevelde,  and  murdered  him,  at 
the  time  of  Edward's  visit.  The  king,  who  immediately  re- 
turned to  England,  is  said  to  have  intended  to  persuade  the 
ruling  party  to  depose  their  count,  and  accept  the  young  Prince 
of  Wales  as  the  Duke  of  Flanders,  a  project  to  which  Van 
Artevelde  was  favourable.  Although  no  proposal  of  the  kind 
followed  Artevelde's  death,  the  Flemings  expressed  their  wish 
to  retain  Edward's  friendship.^ 

At  the  end  of  June,  1346,  Edward  embarked  for  Normandy 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  whom  he  conferred  knighthood. 
His  first  intention  had  been  to  assist  the  Earl  of  Derby  in 
Gascony;  but  he  was  persuaded  by  a  Norman  knight,  who  did 
him  homage,  to  invade  France  through  Normandy,  and  he 
landed  at  Cape  La  Hogue  on  July  11,  to  the  complete  surprise 
of  the  French.  He  soon  gained  possession  of  Caen,  then  a 
city  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  said  to  be  lai^r 
than  any  English  city  except  London.  His  ravages  extended 
*  to  the  very  gates  of  Paris,'  and  he  burned  St.  Grermain 
and  St.  Cloud.'  Philip  had  been  too  far  distant  to  relieve 
Caen,  but  he  soon  collected  a  more  numerous  army  than  that 
of  the  English,  and  took  up  his  head -quarters  at  St.  Denis. 
Edward's  situation  became  very  hazardous.  The  bridges  were 
destroyed  by  the  French,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
found  a  ford  across  the  Somme,  where  the  English  archers 
scattered  the  French,  who  were  posted  to  guard  the  passage. 
The  English  troops  were  so  closely  pursued,  that  when 
Philip  reached  Airaines  he  found  *  meat  on  the  spits  and  even 
some  tables  ready  spread,'  which  had  been  provided  for  the 
English.*  Edward  resolved  to  await  the  French  on  an  eminence 
near  the  village  of  Crecy.     He  invited  his  barons  to  sup  with 

*  Longman,  p.  242. 

'  lb.  p.  235.  Mr.  Longman  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that,  '  eren  to  the  present 
day,'  justice  has  not  been  done  to  Van  Arteyeldo, '  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  oentozy, 
who  accomplished  much  and  attempted  more '  for  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

•  lb.  i.  248.  *  lb.  261. 
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hiin,  and  cheered  them  with  the  hope  of  victory.  The  archers 
formed  the  great  strength  of  his  army,  and  he  ordered  the 
horse-soldiers  to  dismount,  that  they  might  not  be  tempted 
either  to  pursuit  or  flight.  Having  arranged  the  position  of 
his  forces,  Edward  rode  on  a  small  palfrey  from  company  to 
company,  dispensing  to  all  words  of  encouragement.  At  ten 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  August  26,  he  ordered  refreshments 
to  be  brought  to  the  troops  as  they  sate  in  their  ranks  with 
their  bows  and  helmets  before  them. 

The  King  of  France  marched  that  morning  from  Abbeville 
with  so  large  an  army  as  to  render  it  diflScult  to  keep  order  in 
his  ranks.  He  was  advised  to  postpone  an  engagement  until 
his  troops  were  in  better  array ;  but  his  impatience  was  kindled 
by  the  sight  of  the  English  army,  and  he  promptly  gave  the 
signal  to  the  Grenoese  cross-bowmen  who  formed  the  vanguard. 
Historians  have  described  awful  signs  beheld  on  that  day.  A 
partial  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place ;  flocks  of  birds,  the  presage 
of  a  storm,  flew  with  cries  over  both  armies ;  there  was  thunder 
and  lightning,  accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain.  The  fight  was 
suspended  till  five  in  the  afternoon.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  then 
a  youth  of  fifteen,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  first  division, 
supported  by  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Oxford.  The  Genoese 
proved  no  match  for  the  English  archers,  and  when  they  were 
dispersed  the  conflict  became  general,  the  prince  leading.  The 
issue  was  for  a  time  doubtful,  and  a  knight  hastened  to  the 
king,  who  commanded  the  reserve,  requesting  that  further  aid 
should  be  sent  to  the  prince,  to  which  Edward  replied,  *  Let 
the  boy  win  his  spurs  !  he  and  those  who  have  him  in  their 
charge  shall  earn  the  whole  glory  of  the  day ' — words  which  were 
an  omen  of  victory. 

As  darkness  approached,  the  victory  was  decided.  The  King 
of  France,  whose  horse  was  killed  under  him,  unwillingly  left 
the  scene  of  danger,  where  many  of  the  French  still  continued 
the  contest  after  their  sovereign's  flight.*  A  great  number  of 
prisoners  were  made  by  the  English  the  next  morning  of 
Frenchmen  who  had  passed  the  night  in  the  fields  in  search  of 
their  lords.  Edward  sent  two  noblemen  with  heralds  to  examine 
the  battle-field,  and  register  the  names  and  rank  of  the  fallen. 
Eighty  banners  are  said  to  have  been  brought  to  the  king. 
Eleven  princes,  eighty  bannerets,  twelve  hundred  knights,  and 

*  It  was  midnight  when  he  reached  the  castle  of  La  Broye.  The  gate  was  shut. 
*  Who  is  it  that  knocks  at  this  hour  ? '  was  asked  in  reply  to  the  shouts  of  the  king's 
companions.  *  Open,  Castellan,  it  is  the  unfortunate  King  of  France ! ' — Longman,  p. 
261,  with  reference  to  Froissart. 
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thirty  thousand  persons  of  lower  rank,  fell.  A  truce  was 
granted  for  the  burial  of  the  slain,  and  Edward  assisted  at  the 
funeral  service  in  mourning. 

The  most  distinguished  victim  was  John,  the  aged  and  blind 
King  of  Bohemia.  With  that  recklessness  of  life  then  called 
heroism,  he  ordered  his  four  attendant  knights  to  lead  him  into 
the  thickest  fraj,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  ^  have  a  stroke  at  the 
English.'  Placing  the  king  between  them,  and  interlacing  their 
bridles,  the  knights  spurred  forward,  and  met  certain  death. 
The  crest  of  the  fallen  king,  three  ostrich  feathers,  with  the 
motto  *  Ich  dien,'  or  *  I  serve,'  was,  according  to  general  belief, 
then  first  adopted  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  though  latterly  some 
doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  this  statement.  The  young  prince 
was  warmly  congratulated  by  his  father  on  his  prowess.^ 

Edward  now  resolved  to  besiege  Calais,  to  secure  a  harbour 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Prance.  Foreseeing  that  the  town 
would  offer  a  long  resistance,  he  ordered  huts  to  be  erected  to 
lodge  his  troops. 

Meanwhile  David  Bruce,  who  was  now  on  the  Scottish 
throne,  was  encouraged  by  Philip  to  invade  England.  But 
although  the  greater  part  of  the  English  chivalry  were  absent, 
either  in  Guienne,  under  the  Earl  of  Derby,  or  besieging  Calais, 
there  were  still  men  enough  in  England  to  march  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  border  counties.  Excited  by  the  danger,  even 
priests  joined  the  militia,  and  Philippa,  Edward's  queen,  rode 
among  the  troops,  addressing  them  in  animating  language, 
which  drew  forth  their  loyal  acclamations.  A  battle,  which 
took  place  at  Neville's  Cross,  near  Sunderland,  resulted  in  a 
complete  victory  for  the  English. 

The  Scots  lost  15,000  men,  and  their  king  was  taken 
prisoner,  through  the  bravery  of  a  Northumbrian  gentleman 
named  Coupland,  who  was  afterwards  knighted  and  enriched. 
King  David  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the 
national  enthusiasm  was  greatly  excited  by  these  victories. 
England  had  now  assumed  a  foremost  place  among  European 
powers. 

Meantime  the  siege  of  Calais  formed  a  new  example  in  mili- 
tary history.  No  assault  was  made,  no  military  engines  battered 
the  walls,  but  the  harbour  was  blockaded  by  the  English  fleet,  the 
walls  were  guarded  by  a  town  of  huts,  and  the  besiegers  relied 

1  Gnopowder  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Saracens,  and  it 
is  believed  that  in  the  battle  of  Crecy  Edward  III.  employed  some  pieces  of  axtilletj 
with  considerable  effect ;  but  the  English  archers  won  the  battle  of  Poitiers. — See 
Hallam,  i.  841. 
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on  subduing  the  inhabitants  by  famine.  Aware  of  the  king's 
intention,  John  de  Vienne,  the  governor,  dismissed  seventeen 
hundred  persons,  including  women  and  children,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Edward,  *  with  that  gene- 
rosity which  sometimes  gave  a  grace  to  his  character,'  allowed 
these  poor  people  to  pass  through  his  camp,  and  even  supplied 
them  with  a  meal  and  money  for  their  journey.^ 

But  when,  afber  further  delay,  five  hundred  more  of  the 
wretched  inhabitants  were  driven  out,  there  was  no  further 
mercy  in  store.    Although  the  besiegers  were  plentifully  sup- 
plied irom  Flanders  and  England,  they  closed  their  lines  against 
these  unfortunate  sufferers,  and  they  perished.*    Philip  exerted 
himself  for  the  relief  of  Calais,  but  without  success.     When  the 
siege  had  lasted  eleven  months,  the  governor,  in  despair,  asked  for 
terms  of  capitulation.    After  threatening  to  put  the  whole  gar- 
rison to  death,  Edward  made  known  his  intention  to  take  the 
lives  of  six  of  the  principal  townsmen  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  rest. 
When  the  inhabitants  met  to  consider  this,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, named  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre,  presented  himself  as  a 
willing  victim,  and  five  other  citizens  followed  his  example.    A 
procession  was  formed,  headed  by  Yienne,  the  governor,  who  rode 
on  a  pal&ey  on  account  of  his  woimds,   followed  by  fifteen 
knights,  bareheaded  and  with  their  arms  reversed,  after  whom 
came  the  six  self-devoted  men,  barefoot  and  bareheaded,  carrying 
halters.    It  is  said  that  the  king  received  these  brave  men  with 
apparent  severity,  even  sending  for  the  executioner ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  spirited  intercession  of  the  brave  Sir  Walter 
Manny,  their  death  appeared  impending,  when  Queen  Philippa, 
kneeling  before  the  king,  implored  him  for  mercy  with  so  much 
earnestness  that  he  yielded,  and  left  the  prisoners  at  her  dis- 
posal.    She  clothed  them,  invited  them  to  a  plentiful  repast, 
and  set  them  at  liberty,  each  receiving  from  her  a  small  present, 
and  Edward  himself  settled  a  pension  of  forty  marks  a  year  on 
Eustace  de  St.  Pierre.' 

Calais  surrendered  on  August  3, 1347. 

To  secure  lus  conquest,  Edward  expelled  those  Frenchmen 
who  refused  to  swear  fealty  to  him,  and  brought  over  an  English 
colony.    Calais  soon  became  a  place  of  consequence  and  the 

>  Hume  gires  this  ezpreflsion  of  pndse. 

'  lingazd,  iy.  65.  There  appears  to  be  some  doubt  about  this.  FioiBsart  relates 
Edward's  generosity  to  the  larger  number.  The  English  historian  Knighton  only 
speaks  of  600  persons  coming  ont  from  Calais,  irho  mostly  perished.  Mr.  Longman 
mentions  mistaktis  made  by  Ejiighton,  p.  269,  note. 

'  Longman,  i.  287 ;  Lingard,  iv.  67. 
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general  mart  for  English  merchandise,  continning  to  flourish 
under  the  rule  of  England  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

Pope  Clement  YI.  now  offered  to  mediate,  and  the  Kings 
of  France  and  England  agreed  at  the  end  of  September  to  a 
truce  to  last  till  June,  1348.  It  was  arranged  that  hostilities 
should  immediately  cease  in  all  the  provinces  of  France,  and 
Edward  returned  to  England  with  his  queen  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  For  the  first  time  he  returned  from  a  yictorious 
campaign.*  Edward  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life— only  thirty- 
five  years  of  age — and  the  prince,  who  had  taken  so  leading  a 
part  at  Crecy,  was  only  in  his  eighteenth  year.  During  the 
succeeding  eight  years  no  general  war  was  carried  on  between 
England  and  France ;  but  the  truce,  although  from  time  to  time 
renewed,  was  as  often  interrupted,  and  local  hostilities  never 
ceased.  Even  during  the  armistice,  Edward  found  occasions  for 
the  display  of  that  prowess  then  accounted  the  most  appropriate 
accomplishment  of  a  sovereign.  In  May,  1849,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  De  Chargny  of  St.  Omer  to  obtain  possession  of  Calais 
by  bribing  the  governor,  Emeric.  The  plot  was  divulged  to  the 
King  of  England,  and  before  De  Chargny  arrived,  assured  of 
success.  Sir  Walter  Manny  and  about  two  hundred  soldiers  were 
prepared  to  receive  him,  and  among  the  knights  under  Sir 
Walter  were  Edward  and  his  son.  The  fierce  combat  which 
ensued  was,  according  to  Froissart,  ^  pleasant  to  see,'  and  the 
bravest  of  the  French  knights,  Eustace  de  Bibaumont,  sur- 
rendered to  Edward,  after  a  sharp  personal  struggle,  not  know- 
ing the  rank  of  his  opponent.  De  Chargny  and  several  other 
knights,  who  were  taken  prisoners,  were  entertained  afterwaids 
at  supper,  when  Edward,  after  reproving  De  Chargny  for  his 
conduct,  placed  his  own  chaplet  of  pearls  on  the  head  of  Bibau- 
mont,  asking  him  to  wear  it  for  his  sake,  and  declared  him  free. 
Soon  after  this  exploit,  Edward  returned  to  England;  and 
although  this  plot  to  surprise  Calais  must  have  been  known  to 
Philip,  Edward  did  not  resent  it  as  a  breach  of  the  truce.'  De 
Chargny  was  obliged  to  pay  a  large  ransom.  Philip  of  Yalois 
died  in  August,  1330.  Edward  did  not  oppose  the  succession 
of  his  son,  John— called  Duke  of  Normandy — and  the  truce 
was  still  prolonged. 

Spain  was  in  alliance  with  France.  Complaints  were  brought 
to  England  that  the  Spaniards  had  attacked  English  merchant 
vessels,  and  were  gathering  forces  to  destroy  the  English  navy 

■  It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  Order  of  the  Garter  was  institated.  Soon 
after  the  king's  return  '  twelve  blue  garters  were  ordered  for  the  royal  jousts  at 
Eltham.'    The  origin  of  the  order  is  an  obscure  point. — ^Longman,  i.  299. 

'  Longman,  i.  320. 
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and  invade  England.  These  ramonrs,  althougli  insufficient  to 
justify  a  declaration  of  war^  determined  the  king  to  attack  the 
Spaniards  b j  sea ;  and  in  the  same  month  of  August  he  em- 
barked at  Sandwich,  accompanied,  in  other  vessels,  by  his  Sons, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  John  of  Gaunt,  and  by  many  of  his 
principal  noblemen  and  knights.  The  joyous  manner  in  which 
Edward  set  forth  appears  more  like  one  already  victorious  than 
befitting  a  commander  about  to  engage  in  certain  penl. 

He  was  attired,  we  are  told,  ^  in  a  black  velvet  jacket,  with 
a  beaver  hat  which  became  him  well,  and  sat  on  the  bow  of  his 
ship  while  his  minstrels  played  on  the  harp  and  sang  to  him.' 
A  man  was  stationed  ^  at  the  castle  on  the  mast'  to  look  out  for 
the  Spanish  ships,  and  when,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  August  29, 
large  Spanish  vessels  were  seen  approaching,  the  king  ordered 
the  trumpets  to  sound  and  preparation  to  be  made  for  battle. 
The  English  practice  was  to  grapple  each  of  their  largest  ships 
to  a  still  larger  Spanish  ship,  and  then  to  engage  in  fight. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  ship  grappled  with  a  large  Spanish 
vessel,  with  which  he  long  contended  in  vain  ;  his  own  sUp  was 
pierced  with  many  holes,  and  he  was  in  great  danger,  when  the 
Earl  of  Derby  came  to  the  rescue,  attacking  the  Spanish  vessel  on 
the  other  side,  and  saved  the  prince  and  his  crew.  The  English 
captured  fourteen  Spanish  ships,  but  lost  several  vessels  and 
many  men.  Edward  at  length  ordered  his  trumpets  to  sound  a 
recall,  and  soon  after  nightfall  anchored  at  Eye.  This  combat 
is  called  '  unrivalled  in  English  history,'  on  account  of  the  high 
rank  and  intrepidity  of  the  leaders.  ^  It  was,  moreover,  a  vic- 
tory over  a  new  enemy,  for  the  pride  of  Spain  was  then  for  the 
first  time  humbled  by  an  English  fleet.'  The  English  people, 
proud  of  this  success,  called  their  sovereign  the  ^  king  of  the 
sea." 

The  war  carried  on  in  France  is  said  to  have  cost  the  lives 

•  

of  50,000  Englishmen,  but  a  plague  called  ^  the  Black  Death,' 
which  had  been  advancing  through  Europe  since  the  year  1347, 
nearly  effistced  the  memory  of  former  losses. 

For  a  time  the  course  of  business  was  interrupted ;  Par- 
liament broke  up,  the  courts  of  justice  were  closed,  and  no 
labourers  were  seen  in  the  fields. 

The  burial-grounds  in  London  proved  so  insufficient  that 
Sir  Walter  Manny  purchased  a  field  of  thirteen  acres  as  a 
public  cemetery,  on  part  of  which  the  Charter-house  now  stands. 
The  destruction  of  large  numbers    of  the  people  naturally 

'  Mr.  Longman  makes  this  quotation  from  Nicolas'  *  History  of  the  British  Navy/ 
referring  also  to  Froissart  (Longman's  <  Edward  III./  p.  328). 
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tended  to  raise  wages ;  but  in  1350  a  royal  edict  was  issued  pro- 
claiming that  ^  because  a  great  part  of  the  people,  priucipally 
of  labourers  and  servants,  is  dead  of  the  plague/  every  man  or 
woman  ^  not  having  of  his  own  wherewitiial  to  live '  shall  be 
compelled,  *  if  required,  to  serve  another  for  such  wages  as  were 
customary  in  the  twentieth  year  of  our  reign/  Masters  were  for- 
bidden to  raise  their  wages  or  to  give  alms.  Parliament  confirmed 
these  regulations,  even  rendering  them  more  oppressive,  but 
attempted  some  compensation  by  desiring  that  provisions  should 
be  sold  '  at  reasonable  prices.'  ^  In  spite  of  these  attempts  to 
restrain  their  liberty,  '  labourers  continually  escaped  from  one 
county  to  another,  in  the  hope  of  getting  better  wages,'  al- 
though they  became  liable  to  branding  and  imprisonment  for  so 
doing.  The  injustige  of  thus  depriving  labourers  of  their  fair 
wages  led  them  to  form  hostile  combinations,  and  was  in  the  next 
reign  one  cause  of  the  rebellion  under  Wat  Tyler.*  Great  num- 
bers of  the  clergy  died  of  the  pestilence,  whose  places  were  fre- 
quently supplied  by  ignorant  men,  many  of  whom  were  inclined 
to  join  in  sedition. 

The  English  and  French  governments  competed  for  the 
alliance  of  the  Flemings.  The  Count  of  Flanders  was  induced 
to  take  part  with  France ;  but  the  people  preferred  the  English 
alliance,  and  many  who  were  banished  from  Flanders  on  account 
of  their  friendship  for  Edward  were  heartily  welcomed  in 
England.' 

In  November,  1355,  the  King  of  England  again  invaded 
France  from  Calais.  The  Ejng  of  France  advanced  to  meet  him, 
and  Edward  requested  him  to  wait  a  few  days  till  their  armies 
drew  near,  that  they  might  decide  the  campaign  by  a  great  battle. 
John  declined  the  cliallenge,  and  Edward  withdrew  to  Calais. 
The  invasion  of  Aquitaine  was  the  first  expedition  entrusted  to 
the  direction  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  now  twenty-four 
years  of  age.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  concerted  plan  in  these  English  inva- 
sions, although  conducted  on  a  greater  scale  than  any  previously 
undertaken ;  it  even  seems  improbable  that  they  were  attempt 
to  gain  immediate  possession  of  the  French  throne.  In  1354, 
Edward  '  again  offered  to  give  up  all  claims  to  the  crown  of 
France  for  the  sake  of  peace;'  but  the  strife  continued  for 
Aquitaine.^ 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  after  this  time  generally 
called  the  Black  Prince  (some  say  from  the  colour  of  his  armour), 

>  Hallam's  '  Middle  Ages/  ii.  808.  '  Longman,  i.  309.^12. 

■  Longman,  quoting  Bymer,  toI.  iii.  *  lb.  864. 
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was  at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  and  issued  orders  to  his 
soldiers  to  bnm,  pillage^  and  destroy  the  country,  for  which 
they  divided  into  separate  bands.  ^ 

The  desolation  which  was  now  spread  over  the  fertile  pro- 
vinces of  southern  France  must  have  made  the  unhappy  inhabi- 
tants loathe  the  English  name. 

The  prince  himself  stated  that,  following  the  course  of  the 
Garonne,  he  had  laid  in  ashes  more  than  five  hundred  cities, 
towns,  and  villages.  The  city  of  Narbonne,  in  Languedoc,  is 
described  as  then  little  less  populous  than  London.  The 
inhabitants  of  Montpellier  fled  to  Avignon  for  safety,  at  that 
time  the  residence  of  the  Pope ;  and  the  Pope  offered  a  large 
sum  of  money  if  the  province  of  Perigord  were  spared,  but  the 
prince  refused  to  be  stayed  in  his  course.  It  was  not  that  con- 
quest was  his  aim  so  much  as  to  weary  the  people  with  the  war 
and  to  enrich  his  followers  by  rapine.  The  harvest  was 
trodden  down,  the  cattle  slaughtered,  all  the  provisions  which 
the  army  could  not  consume  were  destroyed,  and  all  the  pri- 
soners able  to  pay  their  ransom  were  taken  to  Bordeaux,  the 
capital  of  the  English  provinces  of  France.  The  French 
chronicler,  who  tells  with  animation  the  occurrences  of  this 
reign,  relates  that  the  poor  fishermen  of  the  coast  were  the 
only  class  who  did  not  participate  in  the  national  enmity. 
These  men  alone  were  not  at  strife,  but  rather  helped  each 
other  by  buying  and  selling  on  the  sea  by  turns,  according  as 
they  had  succeeded  in  their  fishery.'  The  King  of  England  was 
recalled  from  France  by  the  news  that  the  Scots  had,  as  usual 
when  there  was  war  elsewhere,  spread  devastation  over  the 
border  counties.  Edward  hastened  home,  obtained  liberal 
supplies  from  Parliament,  and  assembled  his  forces  in  North- 
umberland. Edward  Baliol,  too  weak  to  be  an  effective  ally 
of  a  king  whom  most  Scotchmen  regarded  as  their  enemy, 
gladly  made  over  to  Edward  his  disputed  rights  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  and  Edward,  with  the  banner  of  Scotland  dis- 
played before  him,  marched  through  the  southern  counties, 
meeting  no  enemy,  but  ignobly  wreaking  vengeance  on  villages 
and  farms.  The  devastations  of  this  expedition  caused  it  to 
be  long  remembered  in  those  unhappy  counties  as  *  the  burnt 
Candlemas.' 

The  Prince  of  Wales  had  overlooked  the  danger  to  which  he 

1  Liogaid  gives  this  reason  for  the  appellation  (iv.  69).  Br.  Hook  says,  in  '  Lives 
of  Axchbishops,'  ir.  163,  *  The  French,  after  the  battle  of  Crecy,  spoke  of  him  m 
«« EdoQAid  le  Notr,"  and  the  English  soldiers  adopted  the  form.' 

«  Froisaart,  iii.  183,  qnotwl  by  Thierry,  iii.  184. 
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was  exposed  loj  penetrating  too  far  into  a  hostile  kingdom. 
The  King  of  France  assembled  his  vassals,  crossed  the  Loire, 
and  had  advanced  within  a  few  miles  of  Poitiers  before  the 
prince  was  informed  of  his  approach. 

Becoming  suddenly  aware  of  his  dangerous  position,  the 
prince  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  '  God  help  us !  Nothing  now 
remains  for  ns  but  to  fight  bravely/  The  French  cavalry  was 
greatly  superior  in  numbers,  but  King  John  observed  that  the 
ground,  which  was  covered  with  vineyards  and  intersected  by 
hedges,  was  unfavourable  to  its  movement,  and  therefore  only 
allowed  part  to  remain  on  horseback,  directing  a  select  force 
to  disperse  the  archers  who  formed  the  front  lines  of  the  English 
army. 

The  arrangements  for  battle  were  scarcely  completed  when 
Cardinal  Talleyrand  Perigord,  the  Papal  legate,  arrived,  and 
earnestly  besought  both  leaders  to  listen  to  terms  of  peace. 
He  found  more  attention  from  the  prince,  who  had  been  sur- 
prised, than  from  the  King  of  France,  who  expected  his  long- 
deferred  triumph.  The  prince  must  have  fully  recognised  his 
peril  when  he  offered  to  restore  his  conquests  and  captives,  and 
to  promise  not  to  engage  in  war  with  France  for  the  next  seven 
years.  French  honour  might  surely  have  been  thus  satisfied, 
but,  unhappily  for  his  country,  the  Bishop  of  Chfilons  indaced 
King  John  to  require  the  prince  to  surrender  himself  and  a 
hundred  knights  prisoners  of  war.  This  proposal  was  indig- 
nantly rejected,  and  the  night  was  spent  in  preparing  for 
battle.  Bemembering  Crecy,  the  English,  outnumbered  as 
they  were,  still  hoped  for  success. 

The  archers  again  won  the  battle.  The  French  cavalry, 
entering  the  field  by  a  narrow  lane,  were  thrown  into  confusion 
by  shafts  from  unseen  foes,  directed  with  practised  skill,  which 
penetrated  all  ordinary  armour.  Victory  soon  inclined  towards 
the  English;  but  the  bravest  warriors  of  both  nations  sur- 
rounded the  King  of  France,  who,  after  his  reserve  had  fled, 
led  up  his  division  on  foot,  *and  fought  for  honour,  when 
evidently  too  late  to  fight  for  victory.'  * 

The  greater  part  of  the  French  nobles  successively  fell; 
John's  youngest  son,  scarcely  fourteen  years  of  age,  continued 
by  his  father's  side  until  wounded ;  the  king  himself,  wounded 
in  the  face  and  beaten  down,  must  have  been  totally  over- 
whelmed, had  not  his  opponents  wished  to  preserve  him  to  be 
their  prisoner.     He  at  last  surrendered  to  a  French  knight, 

*  Lingard,  W,  75. 
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who,  after  banishment  from  France,  had  enlisted  under  the 
English  banner. 

The  yonng  French  prince  was  also  taken.  Then  was  Prince 
Edward's  greatest  triamph.  He  advanced  to  meet  his  royal 
captiyes  with  chiyalrouB  kindness  and  courtesy,  praised  the 
valour  shown  by  the  king,  and  ascribed  the  issue  of  the  contest 
to  causes  beyond  human  foresight.  A  repast  was  prepared,  and, 
with  courtesy  which  now  appears  excessive,  the  prince  insisted 
on  standing  behind  the  king's  chair  during  the  meal,  declaring 
that  the  difference  of  their  rank  made  greater  familiarity  un- 
suitable. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  prince  conducted  his  captives 
to  Bordeaux,  agreed  to  a  truce  for  two  years  with  the  Dauphin, 
and  returned  to  England  in  the  spring. 

The  alarm  at  Paris,  says  a  French  historian,  was  great 
when  the  remains  of  the  routed  army,  headed  by  the  Dauphin, 
brought  the  news  that  France  no  longer  had  a  king,  or  barons ; 
that  all  had  been  killed  or  taken.^ 

Terror  anticipated  the  speedy  advance  of  the  English,  and 
that  Paris,  and  even  the  whole  kingdom,  might  fall  before  the 
conquerors  of  Calais.  On  May  24,  triumphal  arches  were 
thrown  across  the  streets  of  London,  and  tapestry  and  trophies 
exhibited,  when  the  King  of  France  appeared,  mounted  on  a 
cream-coloured  charger  magnificently  caparisoned,  accompanied 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  riding  on  a  small  pony. 

The  acclamations  which  greeted  the  victor  of  Poitiers  must 
have  been  painful  to  the  King  of  France.  Some  hours  elapsed 
before  the  cavalcade  reached  Westminster  Hall,  where  the  king 
was  seated  on  the  throne,  surrounded  by  prelates  and  barons. 
Edward  gave  John  a  courteous  reception,  and  assigned  the 
palace  of  the  Savoy,  and  afterwards  Windsor  Castle,  for  Ijis 
residence  and  that  of  his  son. 

It  has  been  observed  that  success  in  the  great  battles  of 
Crecy  and  Poitiers  was  chiefly  due  to  the  English  archers,  men 
generally  of  the  middle  class,  and  attached,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  age,  to  the  knights  and  squires  who  wore  heavy 
armour  and  fought  with  the  lance.  The  use  of  the  bow, 
although  compulsory,  was  popular  in  England.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  all  persons  were  desired  to  practise  archery  on 
holidays,  and  games  likely  to  withdraw  the  people  from  that  ex- 
ercise were  forbidden.  Archery  was  the  pastime  of  the  London 
eiiizens,  and  on  certain  occasions  the  lord  mayor,  accompanied 

^  Kichelot, '  Histoire  de  FranM.' 
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by  the  aldermen  and  sheriffs,  used  to  lead  them  into  the 
fields.  The  merchants  and  citizens  of  London  were  acquiring 
large  fortunes  at  this  time,  and  the  king  treated  them  with, 
hononr. 

The  yonng  noblemen  of  England  and  France  had  been  ac« 
customed  to  resort  to  the  tournaments  held  in  both  countries, 
and  the  war  between  the  sovereigns  was  conducted  much  like  a 
great  tournament,  where  the  combatants  fought  indeed  with 
desperate  valour,  but  preserved  the  courtesy  and  fair  play  cus- 
tomary in  such  entertainments.'  Illustrious  prisoners  were 
frequently  allowed  to  return  home  on  their  word  of  honour,  and 
if  unable  to  pay  their  ransom  generally  proved  too  honourable 
to  escape  from  their  obligations  by  flight.  ^  In  this  war  of  gen- 
tlemen,' says  a  modern  French  writer,  *  the  worst  fate  which 
awaited  the  vanquished  was  to  be  compelled  to  take  a  share  in 
the  feasts  of  his  conquerors,  and  to  join,  as  heartily  as  he  could, 
in  the  English  hunts  and  tournaments.  Such  a  war  was  a 
pastime  for  the  nobles ;  only  the  lower  classes  felt  its  horrors.* 
But  those  horrors  were  now  too  apparent,  and  the  King  of 
France  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  afflicted  state  of  his 
country.  The  pestilence  of  1348  was  accompanied  in  France  by 
famine.  Companies  of  adventurers  who  were  dismissed  from 
the  service  of  John  or  Edward  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers, 
roamed  over  France  in  search  of  pillage,  while  no  force  existed 
sufficient  to  check  their  depredations.  The  misery  was  fearfully 
increased  in  some  provinces  by  an  insurrection  of  the  peasantry, 
frantic  with  wretchedness,  who  revenged  the  wrongs  of  past 
ages  by  barbarous  attacks  on  their  present  lords.  This  insur- 
rection was  called  the  ^  Jacquerie,'  from  the  cant  phrase  Jacques 
Bon-homme,  frequently  applied  to  the  peasants. 

.  The  sympathy  existing  between  the  English  and  French 
nobles,  and  their  alienation  from  the  lower  class,  are  illustrated 
by  an  incident  related  by  Thierry,  the  French  historian :  ^  About 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  twenty  English  knights  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  war  in  Flanders  crossed  France  on 
their  way  to  Aquitaine.  Near  Meaux  they  met  a  troop  of  pea- 
sants in  rebellion  against  the  nobles.  The  English  knights  con- 
sidered it  their  duty  to  make  common  cause  with  other  nobles 
in  punishing  their  disaffected  serfs,  and  rushed  immediately  to 
the  onslaught  on  their  war-horses.  After  having  slain  a  great 
number  of  the  peasants,  they  proceeded,  well  satisfied  with 
their  fine  passage  of  arms.'     Notwithstanding  their  national 

*  Halkm,  i.  48. 

*  See  Michelet,  *  Histoire  de  France,'  it.,  dose  of  the  vol. 
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enmities,  the  nobles  of  different  countries  held  themselyes 
brothers  in  arms  by  the  laws  of  chiyalrj.^ 

Petrarch,  revisiting  Paris  in  1360,  thus  described  the  changed 
aspect :  '  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  this  was  the  same  king- 
dom which  I  had  once  seen  so  rich  and  flourishing,  where 
I  now  found  extreme  poverty,  lands  uncultivated,  houses  in 
rains.  Even  near  Paris  are  marks  of  destruction.  The  streets 
are  deserted,  the  roads  overgrown  with  weeds ;  the  whole  is  a 
vast  solitude.' 

The  conditions  of  peace  were  hard.  Edward  required  an 
enormous  ransom  for  John  and  the  other  prisoners,  and  stipu- 
lated that  if  he  renounced  his  claim  to  the  French  crown  he 
should  have  the  fall  right  of  a  monarch  over  those  provinces  of 
France  which  he  had  hitherto  held  as  a  vassal.  Affcer  much 
hesitation,  John  consented  to  these  demands ;  the  instruments 
were  sealed,  and  two  prisoners  of  war  were  sent  to  France  to 
obtain  the  ratification  of  the  States-General. 

But  the  French  nobility  would  not  agree  to  purchase  their 
king's  liberty  by  a  partition  of  the  monarchy,  and  sent  a 
peremptory  refusal.*  Edward  therefore  prepared  for  another 
campaign,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1360  sailed  agaiu  to  France  at 
the  head  of  the  best-appointed  army  which  had  yet  appeared 
under  his  banner.  He  forced  his  way  as  far  as  the  gates  of 
Sheims,  the  city  where  the  kings  of  France  were  usually 
crowned,  and  expressed  his  intention  of  having  that  ceremony 
performed  on  himself;  but  the  inhabitants  forbade  him  en- 
trance, and  made  so  gallant  a  defence  under  their  archbishop, 
that  he  turned  aside  to  Burgundy.  Whilst  Edward,  in  the 
early  spring,  followed  the  course  of  the  Seine,  and  burned  the 
suburbs  of  Paris,  a  French  fleet  spread  terror  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  and  pillaged  the  town  of  Winchelsea.  Finding  his 
army  in  straits  for  want  of  provisions,  Edward  drew  off  towards 
Brittany,  threatening  that  he  would  soon  return.  Although 
rejecting  terms  offered  by  the  Dauphin,  the  English  fled  like  a 
routed  army  to  save  themselves  from  famine.  They  reached 
Chartres,  where  they  were  exposed  to  a  most  dreadful  storm. 
Amidst  the  crash  of  the  elements  and  the  sight  of  men  perish- 
ing around  him  from  lightning  or  fatigue,  the  king's  heart  wa« 
at  length  softened;  in  a  fit  of  remorse  he  is  said  to  have  sprung 
from  his  saddle  and  to  have  solemnly  declared  that  he  would  no 
longer  refuse  conditions  if  but  compatible  with  his  honour.' 

The  peace,  called  that  of  Br^tigny ,  from  the  village  at  which  it 

>  Thieny,  'Bis  Ads  d'Etado/  p.  116.  *  Lbgaid,  iv.  81. 

'  Lingard,  ir.  84. 
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was  signed,  was  agreed  upon  in  the  following  May.  Edward 
renounced  pretensions  which  he  found  himself  unable  to  main- 
tain, and  restored  all  his  recent  conquests  excepting  Calais  and 
Guisnes,  obtaining  the  promise  of  full  sovereignty  over  Guienne, 
or  Aquitaine.  A  ransom  of  three  million  crowns  of  gold  was  to 
be  paid  for  the  liberty  of  King  John.  This  treaty  was  ratified  at 
Calais  with  great  solemnity.  Edward  and  John  met  in  the 
principal  church  and  listened  together  to  the  conditions  by 
which  they  were  bound.^  The  calamities  of  war  had  been  so 
great  that  the  peace  occasioned  great  rejoicing  at  Paris.  But 
it  was  otherwise  in  those  provinces  which  were  now  required,  as 
they  feared,  for  ever  to  submit  to  English  rule.  The  nobles  of 
southern  France  had  maintained  a  considerable  share  of  feudal 
independence,  and  could  not  endure  the  dismemberment  of  the 
monarchy.  The  citizens  of  Bochelle  implored  the  King  of 
France  not  to  desert  them,  and  declared  that  they  would  pay 
taxes  of  the  value  of  half  their  estates  rather  than  fall  under 
the  rule  of  England.  It  was  with  heaviness  of  heart  that  John 
urged  these  loyal  subjects  to  yield  to  that  &te  against  which 
he  had  struggled  so  long  in  vain.  At  length  they  sullenly  sub- 
mitted, saying  in  effect,  *  We  vrill  obey  the  English  witii  our 
lips,  but  our  hearts  shall  never  forget  their  allegiance.' ' 

France  now  groaned  under  the  weight  of  taxes  which  her 
poverty  rendered  scarcely  endurable,  and  four  years  after  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  only  a  third  part  of  the  sum  fixed 
for  the  king's  ransom  had  been  paid.  Finding  himself  unable 
to  perform  his  promises,  and  troubled  that  his  son,  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  had  broken  his  parole  by  leaving  Calais,  King  John  set 
a  rare  example  of  fidelity,  in  1363,  by  returning  to  England. 
*  If  honour  were  banished  from  the  rest  of  the  world,'  said 
he,  '  it  ought  still  to  be  held  sacred  in  the  breasts  of  kings.' 
Edward  received  the  King  of  France  with  kindness,  and  the 
palace  of  the  Savoy  was  again  his  residence.  It  was  during 
this  winter,  probably,  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  had  the 
singular  honour  of  entertaining  four  kings.  These  were — his 
own  monarch,  the  King  of  France,  David  of  Scotland,  who 
had  been  some  time  liberated,  but  was  again  in  London,  and 
the  King  of  Cyprus,  who  came  to  England  to  solicit  aid  against 

>  In  the  year  1861,  the  plague  again  broke  out  both  in  France  and  England,  and 
occasioned  the  death  of  the  king's  cousin,  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  The  dake*8 
daughter  was  married  to  Prince  John  of  Gaunt,  afterwards  called  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  was  the  mother  of  Henry  IV.  of  England.  In  the  same  year  the 
Black  Prince  married  Joan, '  the  Fair  Slaid  of  Kent,'  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kont 
put  to  death  by  Mortimer. 

*  Hallam,  i.  68 ;  Thierry,  iii.  202,  quoting  Froissart,  chap.  214. 
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the  Turks.  After  joining  the  English  court  in  many  magnifi- 
cent  entertainments,  King  John  became  ill,  and  died  after  a 
short  illness.  He  is  said  to  have  felt  mnch  friendship  for  the 
English,  and  was  regretted  by  them.  His  remains  were  con- 
yeyed  to  France,  attended  by  a  splendid  retinue.  After  the 
settlement  of  Br^tigny,  Edward  formed  his  dominions  in  the 
South  of  France  into  a  principality,  under  its  ancient  name  of 
Aquitaine,  and  bestowed  it  on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  kept  a 
magnificent  court  at  Bordeaux.  In  Aquitaine,  Guienne  and 
Grascony  were  included,  but  the  name  of  Guienne  is  often  used 
in  history  for  the  principal  province  under  the  English  rule.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  presided  at  Bordeaux  for  eleven  years,  and  in 
that  city  his  son,  the  unfortunate  Eichard  II.,  was  bom.  The 
prince's  government  appears  to  have  been  successful  till  he  was 
tempted  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  then  divided  into 
separate  monarchies.  Then  he  became  the  ally  of  Peter,  sur- 
named  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile.  The  aid  of  the  prince  was 
vain ;  Peter  was  murdered,  and  Peter's  half-brother,  Henry,  his 
opponent,  reigned  in  Castile.  In  consequence  of  this  expedi- 
tion, the  prince  so  increased  the  taxes  of  his  province  as  to  excite 
the  indignation  of  the  nobles,  and,  in  spite  of  the  previous 
stipulation,  they  appealed  to  King  Charles  of  France.  Charles 
summoned  the  prince  to  appear  at  Paris  as  his  vassal,  and,  when 
he  refused  to  do  so,  authorised  the  invasion  of  the  provinces 
held  by  the  English. 

Provocation  was  thus  given  for  a  renewal  of  war.  The 
King  of  England  could  not  tamely  surrender  his  French  domi- 
nions. He  convoked  Parliament,  inveighed  bitterly  against 
the  bad  faith  of  Charles,  and  re-assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
France,  offering  fiefs  in  that  country  to  successful  adventurers. 
All  Englishmen  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  without 
distinction  of  laymen  or  clergy,  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  the 
defence  of  England.  Eeinforcements  were  sent  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  5  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  conducted 
an  army  to  Calais;  but  the  French  pursued  their  successful 
plan  of  declining  a  battle,  while  the  English  were  held  in  de- 
testation by  the  inhabitants  of  those  provinces  which  they  laid 

-waste. 

The  Limousin,  situated  in  the  centre  of  France,  was  one 
of  the  provinces  comprised  in  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine.  Limoges, 
the  capital  of  the  Limousin,  had  received  favours  fi:om  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  when  the  city  surrendered  to  the  French  he 
Bwore  that  he  would  punish  its  ingratitude  or  perish.  The 
prince,  after  a  month  had  been  spent  in  undermining  the  walls. 
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made  a  wide  breach  into  the  city.     Fearful  of  their  doom,  the 
inhabitants,  including  women  and  children,  threw  themselves 
at  the  prince's  feet  crying  for  mercy.    But  it  then  appeared  as 
if  the  vindictive  spirit  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  animated  him  who 
had  been  called  *the  Mirror  of  Knighthood.'    No  prayers,  no 
representations,   could   mollify  his  resentment  against  these 
innocent  beings,  of  whom  upwards  of  three  thousand  were 
slaughtered.     The  French  knights  of  the  garrison,  eighty  in 
number,  placed  themselves  against  a  wall,  resolving  to  fight  to 
the  last.  The  prince,  admiring  their  rank  and  bravery,  interposed 
to  oflFer  life  and  liberty  to  the  survivors,  which  they  gladly  ac- 
cepted, but  the  city  was  reduced  to  ashes.    The  massacre  of 
Limoges  has  left  a  foul  blot  on  the  memory  of  the  Black  Prince, 
and  disgraced  the  ^  chivalry '  which  nourished  contempt  for  the 
other  orders  of  society.^     We  enjoy  instances  of  the  generous 
courtesy  which  softened  the  roughness  of  war  and  introduced 
greater  mildness  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  but  this  was  too 
frequently  limited  by  distinctions  of  rank.     'Compare,'  says 
Hallam,  '  the  generosity  of  Edward  III.  towards  Eustace  de 
Eibaumont  at  the  siege  of  Calais  with  the  harshness  of  his 
conduct  towards  the  citizens.' 

The  military  career  of  the  Black  Prince  was  now  over.  He 
had  brought  from  Spain  an  incurable  malady,  under  which  he 
lingered  for  six  years,  taking  little  part  in  public  afikirs.  On 
leaving  Guienne  he  consigned  the  government  to  his  brother, 
John  of  Gaunt  (bom  at  Ghent),  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who,  having 
married  a  daughter  of  the  deceased  Pedro,  assumed  the  title  of 
Kin^  of  Castile.*  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  John  followed 
his  brother  to  England,  where  he  was  frequently  called  by  that 
nominal  title. 

In  1372  the  Constable  of  France  reduced  several  towns 
of  Aquitaine,  and  besieged  Thenars,  to  which  many  nobles  of 
the  English  party  had  retired.  Unable  to  offer  a  long  re- 
sistance, the  garrison  agreed  to  capitulate  to  the  brave  French 
general,  Du  Guesclin,  unless  relieved  within  a  certain  interval. 
When  this  was  related  to  the  aged  king,  he  once  more  collected 
an  army ;  once  again  he  embarked  with  two  of  his  sons.  Even 
the  Black  Prince  tore  himself  from  his  sick  chamber,  and  re- 
solved once  again  to  encounter  his  honourable  foe.  But  the 
fleet  contended  for  nearly  a  month  with  contrary  winds  with- 

1  Lingard,  W,  98,  99,  and  note ;  Hallam,  ii.  464. 

»  John  of  Gaunt  was  then  a  widower.  His  marriage  to  Constancfi  of  Castile  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  in  1872,  and  about  the  same  time  his  younger  brother,  tha 
Earl  of  Cambridge,  married  Isabella,  sister  of  Constance,  *with  great  pomp  and 
feasting.' — ^Longman,  ii.  198. 
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out  being  able  to  reach  any  French  port«  Edward,  therefore, 
found  it  impossible  to  reach  Thenars  by  the  appointed  day,  and 
returned  home.^  In  the  course  of  a  few  campaigns  the  English 
were  deprived  of  nearly  all  their  conquests,  and  even  in  great 
measure  of  their  former  possessions  in  Guienne ;  ;but  they  still 
held  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  Calais,  Brest,  and  Cherbourg,  the  keys 
of  France,  which  made  them  formidable  enemies.  Wearied  by 
successive  disasters,  Edward  was  glad  of  a  truce,  but  the  Pope 
failed  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a  lasting  peace.  Charles  re- 
quired that  Calais  should  be  restored,  and  the  sums  repaid  which 
had  been  disbursed  for  his  father's  ransom.  Edward  refused, 
and  persisted  in  demanding  full  sovereignty  over  Guienne. 

His  constant  demands  for  money  compelled  him  continually 
to  apply  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  degrees  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  became  bolder,  until  they  at  length 
assumed  the  right  of  interfering  to  check  or  punish  the  abuses 
of  the  administration. 

There  had  been  an  extraordinary  interval  of  three  years 
since  the  last  Parliament ;  but  no  English  assembly  had  taken 
so  bold  a  course  for  the  general  welfare  as  that  of  the  fiftieth 
year  of  Edward  III.,  popularly  styled  *  the  good  Parliament.' 

A  determined  resistance  was  made  to  those  who  had  lately 
exacted  large  sums  from  the  nation  without  rendering  account 
of  the  heavy  ransoms  received  from  the  French  and  Scottish 
kings,  and  tiie  members  promised  that,  if  the  king  ^  would  do 
speedy  justice  on  those  of  whom  they  complained,  they  would 
engage  that  he  should  be  rich  enough  to  maintain  his  wars  for 
a  long  time,  without  much  charging  his  people  in  any  manner.^  ^ 
Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare,  who  was  chosen  speaker,  led  the  attack 
on  the  late  ministers,  the  foremost  of  whom  was  John  Duke  of 
Lancaster.'  The  Commons  would  not  have  ventured  to  speak 
so  boldly  had  they  not  found  a  champion  in  the  Black  Prince, 
who  was  well  known  *  to  favour  the  people  and  the  knights,' 
and  even  now  in  extreme  illness  lent  his  last  energies  to 
aid  the  popular  party.  To  be  nearer  Parliament,  the  prince 
removed  to  Westminster  Palace.  His  town  residence  was  on 
Fish  Street  Hill,  which  appears  an  uninviting  locality  for  a 

*  Fzoismt  11  the  anthority  for  this  aooount.    *  Thus  ended  almoet  the  last  chance 

which  the  English  bad  of  re-establishing  their  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine. 

Longman,  ii.  212.    *  When  Thonars  was  taken,  the  greater  part  of  the  French  annj 
zeturoed,'  as  Froissart  writes, '  to  France.' — ^Ihid. 

t  Hallam,  iL  187. 

*  From  this  it  appears  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  was  at  that  time  their  leading 
orator.— See  Longman,  it.  248.  Parliaments,  when  dismissed,  were  dissolved,  and  a 
freob  election  followed. — ^Longman,  ii.  861. 
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prince  who  lived  in  great  splendour  at  Bordeaux ;  lie  Iiad  also 
a  castle  at  Berkhampstead.  It  is  said  that  Richard  Lyons,  a 
London  merchant,  and  one  of  the  king's  council,  who  was 
accused  of  peculation,  ^  tried  to  bribe  the  Black  Prince  by  send- 
ing him  a  thousand  pounds  in  a  barrel ;'  but  the  prince  sent  it 
back,  and  Lyons  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  during  the 
royal  pleasure.  Similar  penalties  were  likewise  inflicted  on  others. 
The  increasing  disapprobation  of  the  people  now  induced 
efforts  to  separate  the  king  from  Alice  Ferrers,  the  vain  and 
grasping  woman  who  brought  dishonour  on  the  decline  of  his 
life. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  died  at  Bordeaux; 
his  next  son,  Eichard,  was  the  heir  of  the  crown ;  but  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster  was  strongly  suspected  of  planning  to  usurp  the 
rights  of  his  nephew.^  A  heavy  blow  fell  on  those  engaged 
in  the  work  of  reform,  when,  on  June  8,  1376,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  died  at  Westminster,  while  the  king  was  still  lingering 
in  illness  at  Eltham  Palace. 

The  first  care  of  Parliament  was  to  secure  the  succession  to 
the  young  Bichard,  then  only  in  his  tenth  year,  and  on  June  26 
he  was  brought  before  them,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  de- 
claring him  to  be  '  the  true  heir-apparent  of  the  kingdom,  in 
the  same  way  as  was  his  noble  father.'^  Both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment received  the  little  son  of  their  popular  hero  with  rapture. 
The  memory  of  the  Black  Prince  may  well  shine  amongst  his 
countrymen,  when  even  the  French  so  far  overlooked  the  misery 
in  which  he  had  involved  their  country  as  to  pay  a  respectful 
tribute  to  his  memory.* 

On  the  Christmas  Day  following,  the  king  who  had  improved 
in  health  for  a  short  time,  held  a  grand  feast  at  Westminster, 
and  the  young  Richard — Prince  of  Wales — ^was  carried  in  state, 
and  formally  announced  to  be  heir  to  the  throne,  all  the  pre- 
lates, barons,  knights,  and  officers,  of  the  various  cities  and 
ports  then  present,  swearing  that  they  owned  him  as  their  future 
king.  On  the  Sunday  before  Candlemas,  the  citizens  of  London 
entertained  the  little  Prince  of  Wales  with  curious  mummeries 
at  night. 

1  Longman,  ii.  246. 

'  '  It  is  remarkable/  says  Mr.  Longman,  *  that  this  should  have  been  deemad 
necessary.*  The  Commons  then  prayed  the  king  to  create  him  Prince  of  Wales, 
which  was  done  shortly  afterwards. — Longman,  ii.  256. 

'  Michelet,  y.  110.  Mr.  Longrman  says  that  the  Black  Prince  died  at  West- 
minster, and  was  buried  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  (ii.  255).  Lingard  says  that  he 
died  at  Canterbury.  There  appears  to  be  no  doabt  about  his  interment  in  the 
cathedral,  but  when  so  much  interested  in  Parliament^  it  would  appear  more  natural 
for  him  to  remain  in  Westminster. 
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On  January  27,  when  Parliament  again  met,  the  young 
Prince  sat  in  the  king's  place.  Bat  the  Dnke  of  Lancaster  had 
retomed  to  power  and  had  influenced  the  elections.  His  ascen- 
dency brought  great  changes :  he  sent  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare,  the 
late  speaker,  to  prison  at  Nottingham,  and  deprived  William 
of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  an  attached  friend  of  the 
Black  Prince,  ^  of  his  temporalities,'  also  prohibiting  him  from 
appearing  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Court.*  The  career  of 
Bishop  Wykeham  was  remarkable.  His  first  appointment  was 
that  of  surveyor  of  the  king's  works ;  and  the  extraordinary 
skill  which  he  showed  in  architecture  caused  him  to  be  em- 
ployed in  directing  the  improvement  of  Windsor  Castle,  where 
three  hundred  and  sixty  masons,  who  had  been  impressed  in 
different  counties,  worked  under  his  orders.  In  1357  he  re- 
ceived his  first  preferment  in  the  Church,  was  made  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  became  Lord  Chancellor  in  1366.  The  king 
was  his  warm  patron;  but  in  1371  he  incurred  the  censure  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  Edward,  who  habitually  yielded  to 
Parliament,  removed  him  accordingly  from  the  chancellorship. 
After  his  dismissal,  however,  he  still  continued  in  favour  both 
with  the  king  and  the  Conmions.^  Edward  III.,  like  his  grand- 
father, energetically  repelled  the  interference  of  the  Pope,  who 
claimed  the  right  of  appointing  the  clergy  to  vacant  livings, 
and  even  to  livings  not  vacated,  confiscating  to  his  own  use  the 
first  year's  income.  Certain  persons,  called  *Provisors,'  were 
appointed  by  the  Pope  to  superintend  the  execution  of  these 
orders. 

In  defiance  of  the  laws  repeatedly  passed,  it  was  asserted  in 
1367  that  in  some  cases,  by  means  of  the  Pope's  dispensation, 
one  clergjrman  had  been  enabled  to  hold  twenty  benefices,  and 
that  ^reigners  were  appointed  who  could  not  preach  in  English.' 

The  annual  payment  of  1,000  marks,  which  King  John  pro- 
mised to  the  Pope,  had  not  been  made  for  thirty-three  years. 
Edward  I.  refosed  it ;  but  it  was  resumed  in  the  weak  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  to  be  again  refased  by  Edward  III.  Both  Houses 
of  Parliament  supported  their  sovereign  in  this  refusal.  The 
prelates,  having  asked  for  a  day's  consideration,  agreed  with  the 
dukes,  earls,  and  other  great  men,  that  *  neither  King  John  nor 
anybody  else  could  put  himself,  or  his  people,  under  subjection, 
without  their  accord  and  assent.'  The  Commons  made  a  similar 

1  The  temporalities  vere  restored  to  the  bishop  three  months  afterwards,  and  he 
receired  a  Aill  pardon  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign.  The  charges  made  against 
him,  of  mismanagement  of  the  king's  revennes,  &c.,  are  said  to  have  been  friToloos.— 
LoDgman,  ii.  270. 

•  Xb.  p.  269.  '  HalLun,  <  Middle  Agee/  ii.  37. 
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answer,  declaring  that  ^it  appeared  that  John's  submission 
was  made  without  the  general  assent/  and  against  the  corona- 
tion oath,  ^  and  that,  if  the  Pope  attempted  to  enforce  payment, 
they  would  resist  with  all  their  power/ 

A  suspicion  that  the  Pope,  who  was  then  living  at  Avignon, 
was  encouraged  in  the  renewal  of  this  demand  by  the  King  of 
France,  increased  the  national  indignation,  and  this  solemn 
resolution  of  Parliament  set  the  question  at  rest  for  ever.'  ^ 

The  Pope  did  not,  however,  cease  entirely  from  interference, 
and  in  1374,  when  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  went  on  an  embassy 
to  France  to  treat  of  peace,  part  of  the  mission  was  directed  to 
an  expostulation  with  him.  The  name  of  the  celebrated  John 
Wyclif  first  appears  in  history  owing  to  the  part  he  took  in 
that  embassy.  He  had  previously  opposed  the  mendicant  friars 
at  Oxford,  and  had  lectured  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church ;  but  after  his  visit  to  the  papal  court  he  took  a  more 
decided  tone,  even  calling  the  Pope  ^  the  proud  worldly  priest 
of  Rome.' 

The  Pope  commanded  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Bishop  of  London  to  take  proceedings  against  Wyclif  and 
in  February  the  mutinous  clergyman  was  summoned  before  his 
ecclesiastical  judges  in  St.  Paul's.  St.  Paul's  Church — not  the 
present  edifice,  but  a  noble  Gothic  church,  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1666 — was  crowded,  when  way  was  made  for  Wyclif  s  entrance ; 
and  to  the  surprise  of  many,  he  was  supported  by  two  of  the 
most  powerful  men  in  the  land,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  Lord 
Henry  Percy,  the  earl  marshal.  A  dispute  arose  between  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  Lancaster,  who  had  provoked  the  citizens 
by  proposing  in  Parliament  that  there  should  no  longer  be  a 
lord  mayor,  but  that  a  captain  and  the  earl  marshal  should 
have  the  charge  of  the  city.  The  people,  who  would  naturally 
have  taken  the  part  of  Wyclif,  were  irritated  by  Lancaster's 
disrespectful  behaviour  towards  their  bishop,  and  the  assembly 
broke  up  in  disorder. ' 

There  was  an  end,  however,  of  the  proceedings  against 
Wyclif  during  this  reign,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who 
possessed  the  respect  of  the  citizens,  used  her  influence  in  re- 
establishing order. 

Meantime  Edward  was  gradually  sinking,  and  was  attended 
in  his  last  decline  by  scarcely  any  companion  excepting  the 
artful  woman  whose  influence  degraded  his  latter  years.     He 

1  Longman,  ii.  96. 

*  F&nlit  p.  263 ;  Lon^^an,  ii.  287,  288.  Wyclif  had  been  before  aocneed  othetmj, 
but  this  proeecution  appeals  to  hare  been  more  political  than  religiona. 
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expired  on  June  21,  1377,  and  was  interred  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  the  sword  and  shield  which  were  carried  before 
him  in  France  were  long  exhibited  as  trophies  of  victory.* 

Successful  in  winning  battles,  rather  than  in  the  conduct  of 
his  military  policy,  Calais  was  the  only  addition  to  his  former 
possessions  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  reign. 

Memorials  of  Edward's  twelve  children,  *  including,'  says 
Dean  Stanley,  ^  those  famous  seven  sons — the  springheads  of  all 
the  troubles  of  the  next  hundred  years — were  graven  round  his 
tomb,'  only  a  few  of  which  remain  visible.^  Considerable  en- 
couragement was  given  to  commerce  during  this  reign,  and 
the  emancipation  of  the  villeins  was  rapidly  spreading. 
Flemish  weavers  settled  at  Cranbrook  in  Kent,  at  Worstead 
in  Norfolk,  and  at  Norwich,  and  the  king  took  much  pains 
in  protecting  these  industrious  colonists  from  the  selfish  oppo- 
sition of  the  English.  As  the  towns  prospered,  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  merchant  was  held  in  increasing  respect.^  Edward 
even  enrolled  himself  a  member  of  the  company  of  Merchant 
Tailors ;  and  the  father  of  Michael  de  la  Pole,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  WBS  a  merchant,  who  had  enriched  himself  by  lending 
money  to  the  king  during  the  French  war.  Dress  was  valued 
as  the  sign  of  rank,  and  was  regulated  by  Parliament  according 
to  the  income  and  employments  of  the  wearer. 

In  1351  the  Parliament,  which  was  distinguished  as  ^  the 
Blessed,'  enacted  a  statute  defining  high  treason,  which  still 
remains  in  force.  The  charge  had  been  previously  so  vaguely 
expressed  that  many  persons  were  found  guilty  as  traitors 
whose  offence  did  not  exceed  felony  or  trespass.  Thus,  in 
1347,  a  knight  kept  in  his  own  castle  a  prisoner  from  whom 
he  extorted  a  ransom  of  ninety  pounds.  Such  an  abuse  was 
not  uncommon  at  that  time ;  but  the  knight  was  afterwards 
tried  and  convicted  of  treason,  on  the  plea  that  in  so  acting 
he  had  usurped  the  royal  authority.  This  judgment  created 
so  much  alarm  as  to  cause  the  Commons  to  petition  for  a 
more  definite  explanation  of  the  charge.  An  evasive  answer 
was  returned  to  their  petition,  but  they  persevered,  renewing 
it  in  1351  when  granting  an  aid,  ^  and  extorted  a  satisfactory 

*  Mighty  Victor,  mighty  Lord, 
Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies ; 
No  pitying  heart,  no  eye  afford 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. — GbaVs  Bard. 

*  *  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey.' 

•  HaUam's  *  Middle  Ages,*  ii.,  chapter  on  '  The  State  of  Society.' 
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answer.'  The  offences  then  comprised  nnder  a  charge  of  high 
treason  were  '  compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the  king, 
queen,  or  prince;  levying  war  within  the  realm;  adhering  to 
ike  king's  foreign  enemies ;  or  counterfeiting  the  Great  Seal 
or  the  coin.* 

That  France  regained  during  the  last  years  of  this  reign 
the  chief  part  of  those  provinces  of  which  the  English  yictories 
had  deprived  her  was  the  effect  partly  of  the  good  policy  of  the 
French  king  and  the  valour  of  Du  Guesclin,  partly  of  the  want 
of  generalship  repeatedly  shown  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
Lancaster's  ill  success  in  France  was  one  reason  of  his  want  of 
popularity  in  England.  In  several  invasions  which  he  con- 
ducted he  appears  to  have  had  no  definite  plan  except  to  lay 
waste  the  country  and  provoke  the  King  of  France  to  engage 
in  a  pitched  battle,  which  Charles  strictly  commanded  his 
generals  to  avoid.* 

Of  the  five  sons  of  Edward  HI.  who  attained  mature  yean, 
the  two  eldest — the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Lionel  Duke  of 
Clarence — died  before  their  father;  the  first  leaving  his  son 
Bichard ;  Lionel,  one  daughter,  married  to  Edward,  Earl  of 
March,  from  whom  descended  the  House  of  York. 

The  pretensions  to  the  throne  ascribed  to  John  of  Graunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Edward, 
are  said  to  have  been  considered  valid  by  ^  divers  learned  and 
wise  men  in  England ;'  *  but  the  old  king  was  so  extremely 
affectionate  unto  his  eldest  son,  the  Black  Prince  Edward,  newly 
dead,  that  he  would  not  hear  of  any  to  succeed  him,  but  only 
Bichard,  the  said  prince's  son.'*  Younger  than  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  were  Edmund  Earl  of  Cambridge,  created  Duke 
of  York  in  the  next  reign,  and  Thomas  Earl  of  Bucking- 
ham, raised  by  Bichard  11.  to  the  rank  of  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester. 

It  appears  that  the  English  army  which  fought  in  France 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  men  who  served  for  pay,  and  who 
were  enlisted  by  men  of  rank  and  influence.  *  The  private 
lancers  and  even  archers,'  says  Hallam,  'must  have  been 
chiefly  taken  from  the  smaller  gentry,  or  rich  yeomanry,  of 
England.'  We  find  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Edward 
ordered  payment  to  be  made  to  Balph  Stafford,  who  volunteered 

>  Lingard,  iv.  111.  Hallam  calls  the  *  Statute  of  Treasons '  'a  declaration  of  the 
ancient  law/  comprehending  what  the  judges  who  drew  it  could  find  in  reoozds  now 
perished,  or  in  legal  traditions  of  remote  antiquity.' — '  Middle  Ages,'  i.  120, 

'  Longman,  ii.  225. 

*  Quotatior  "^arsons  (appendix  to  Longman's  *  Reign  of  Edward  III.'). 
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to  take  with  him  fifty  men,  at  the  cost,  for  a  quarter  of  a  year, 
of  £455.  Two  knights  bannerets  were  paid  four  shillings  a  day ; 
thirty-one  esquires,  each  one  shilling;  and  mounted  archers 
sixpence.  For  the  payment  of  this  force  fiffcy-seven  sacks  of 
wool  were  assigned.  Earls  are  said  to  have  received  eight 
shillings  a  day.^ 

The  large  ransoms  paid  by  captives  added  greatly  to  the 
profits  of  war.  The  sum  demanded  for  the  liberation  of  Du 
Guesclin,  who  was  captured  by  John  of  Chandos  at  Auray,  was 
100,000  francs.  It  was  considered  so  important  to  secure  the 
services  of  this  best  commander  of  the  French  armies  that  the 
Pope  assisted  in  paying  this  immense  ransom.^ 

Great  changes  were  being  effected,  less  however  by  statutes, 
than  by  the  natural  progress  of  science  and  art.  The  use  of  gun- 
powder in  war,  first  noticed  at  Crecy,  led  to  the  decline  of  chivalry. 
Parliamentary  power  was  gaining  strength,  and  the  English  lan- 
guage first  found  a  poet  in  Chaucer.  His  great  work,  ^  The 
Canterbury  Tales,'  was  not,  indeed,  written  until  the  middle  of 
the  next  reign,  but  Chaucer  was  writing  English  poetry  at  the 
time  when  the  statute  was  passed  which  commanded  that 
thenceforth  the  English  should  be  used  instead  of  the  French 
language  in  courts  of  law."  From  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  French  had  been  the  language  of  law  and  govern- 
ment in  England,  and  the  formal  proceedings  in  Parliament 
were  in  French,  although,  after  the  introduction  of  representa- 
tives from  the  towns,  freedom  must  have  been  granted  to  use 
English.  Neither  language,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  was 
spoken  in  its  purity ;  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  children  of  English  gentlemen  were  taught  to 
speak  French  from  their  cradle,  and  it  was  the  only  language 
which  boys  might  use  at  school.  About  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury after  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  custom  had  changed. 
The  habit  of  introducing  French  words  injured  for  some  time 
the  native  language.  In  the  year  1373  Chaucer  was  sent  as 
envoy  to  Genoa,  and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  visit 
Petrarch.  After  his  return  Edward  ordered  him  to  receive  daily 
a  pitcher  of  wine,  for  which  an  allowance  of  twenty  marks  a 
year  was  afterwards  substituted. 

>  HaUam,  i.  211,  and  Longman,  i.  206.  '  Longman,  ii.  109. 

'  This  was  in  1862.  Chaucer  was  born  in  1328,  and  is  bclieyed  to  have  died  in 
1400. — Longman,  ii.  70,  73.  '  It  is  remarkable,'  says  Mr.  Longman,  *  that  this  law 
itself  was  written  in  French.'  See  also  Lord  Campbell's  '  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,' 
1.264. 

Q  2 
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It  deserves  notice  as  a  sign  of  improving  comfort  in  dwel- 
lingSy  that  glass  was  regnlarly  imported  into  England  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  a  guild  of  glaziers  was  instituted  whose  business 
was  to  furnish  houses  with  glass  windows.^ 

>  See  Fanli'B  *  Old  England,'  p.  421. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

SICHAED   n.,   OB  OF  BORDEAUX. 
1377.     DHP08SD   1399. 

Even  while  Edward  lay  on  his  death-bed,  a  deputation  of 
London  citizens  waited  on  Bichard  Prince  of  Wales,  eager  to  hail 
the  speedy  accession  of  the  son  of  their  beloved  Black  Prince. 
They  advised  him  to  leave  Shene  (the  ancient  name  of  Rich- 
mond), and  to  dwell  at  the  Tower,  as  a  place  of  greater  security, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  ill-feeling  between  them  and 
his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  might  be  forgotten. 

On  the  day  after  his  grandfather's  death,  Richard  pro- 
ceeded through  London,  where  triumphal  arches  were  erected  to 
his  honour.  Three  weeks  afterwards,  on  July  16,  the  handsome 
boy,  then  in  his  eleventh  year,  was  crowned  at  Westminster 
with  unusual  magnificence.  After  he  had  taken  the  usual  oath, 
the  archbishop  addressed  the  people  from  the  platform  erected 
in  the  nave  of  the  abbey,  and  asked  whether  they  were  willing 
to  have  this  young  prince  for  their  king,  to  which  they  as- 
sented with  loud  acclamations,  and  at  the  conclusion  Richard 
received  the  homage  of  his  uncles  and  the  earls  and  barons. 
Exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  this  long  ceremonial,  the  young 
king  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  his  own  apartment,  but  soon 
summoned  to  preside  ^  at  a  splendid  but  tumultuous  banquet,' 
where,  according  to  instructions,  he  created  four  earls  and  nine 
knights.' 

Never  did  a  child-king  more  require  the  care  of  a  prudent 
regent !  A  council  of  prelates  and  barons  was  held  next  day  to 
arrange  the  government  during  the  king's  minority,  Richard's 
uncles  not  being  included  among  the  councillors  appointed.  The 
Duke  of  Lancaster  acquiesced  in  these  arrangements,  but  was 
careful  to  procure  places  in  the  administration  for  some  who 

>  IdDgiud,  iv.  164. 
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secretly  obeyed  his  direction.  The  Parliament,  which  soon 
assembled,  contained  the  members  who  formed  the  opposition 
to  the  Duke  in  the  preceding  year,  and  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare, 
whom  he  had  imprisoned,  wus  again  speaker. 

But  when  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  after  setting  forth 
Bichard's  claims,  requested  the  advice  of  Parliament  on  the 
best  means  of  preserving  the  national  honour  with  least  burden 
to  the  nation,  the  Commons  protested  their  inability  to  gi?e 
advice,  and  asked  the  aid  of  twelve  peers,  headed  by  *  my  Lord 
of  Spain ' — the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  Bichard  having  signified 
assent,  the  duke  arose,  bent  his  knee  to  the  king,  and  alluded 
to  the  evil  reports  by  which  he  had  been  slandered ;  he  had  been 
charged  with  what  amounted  to  treason,  he  demanded  that  his 
character  should  be  cleared  from  aspersions  which  he  could  not 
patiently  endure.  Let  his  accusers  come  forth,  and  he  would 
meet  them  in  single  combat,  or  in  any  way  that  the  king  and 
his  peers  might  award.  ^  This  speech  created  considerable 
ferment.  The  prelates  and  Lords  entreated  the  duke  to  be 
pacified.  The  Commons  joined  with  them  in  assertii^  their 
belief  that  the  duke  was  guiltless  of  the  evil  alleged  against 
him.  Had  they  not  so  believed,  they  declared  they  could 
not  have  requested  his  counsel.  The  duke  at  last  consented 
to  let  the  past  be  forgotten,  provided  a  severe  law  were  passed 
to  restrain  those  who  might  circulate  similar  falsehoods  in 
future. 

The  duke,  who  had  before  befriended  that  Alice  P^rers 
whose  evil  influence  obscured  the  close  of  the  late  king's  life, 
now  abandoned  her  cause.  She  was  arraigned  before  a  com* 
mittee  of  peers,  under  an  Act  which  prohibited  women  from 
trafficking  in  the  king's  courts,  and  was  condemned  to  banish- 
ment and  forfeiture  of  property.^ 

The  truce  with  France  having  expired  before  Edward's 
death,  Charles  Y.  had  immediately  sent  out  fleets  to  ravage 
the  English  coasts ;  Hastings  was  burnt,  and  the  merchants 
were  aggrieved  by  the  cessation  of  commerce.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  late  reconciliation,  the  Commons  showed  distrust  of 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster  by  promising  the  appointment  of  two 
London  merchants — John  Phillpot  and  William  Walworth — as 
treasurers  to  receive  the  supply  which  they  granted  for  defray- 
ing war  expenses.     They  had  good  reason  for  trusting  the 

'  '  This  speech  is  entered  on  the  rolls,  probably  at  the  demand  of  the  duke.' — 
Lingard,  iv.  166.     The  whole  scene  was  probably  prepared  for  his  justification. 

2  She  married  Lord  Windsor  the  next  year,  and  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  sentence. 
— Godwin's  '  Life  of  Chancer.* 
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citizens  in  preference  to  the  duke.  Lancaster,  after  receiving 
the  whole  of  the  last  subsidy,  led  an  army  to  the  siege  of  St. 
Male,  and  spent  a  few  weeks  before  the  town,  but  returned  to 
England  without  fighting  the  French.  About  the  same  time 
the  Scots  violated  their  truce  by  invading  England,  the  warfare 
being  chiefly  carried  on  by  private  adventurers  on  both  sides. 
One  Mercer,  a  Scot,  carried  off  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  from 
Scarborough ;  but  Phillpot  equipped  a  small  squadron  at  his 
own  expense,  took  Mercer  prisoner,  and  captured  sixteen 
Spanish  vessels.  Phillpot  was  received  in  London  by  his 
fellow-citizens  in  triumph,  but  the  council  reprimanded  him 
severely  for  having  levied  war  without  the  royal  permission.^ 

The  constant  demand  for  fresh  supplies  inclined  the  govern- 
ment to  conciliate  Parliament  by  a  concession  which  was  con- 
sidered a  signal  victory.  The  public  accounts  were  laid  before 
a  committee  of  finance,  consisting  of  nine  persons  of  different 
ranks,  who  were  allowed  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  revenue, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  estate  of  the  late  king  had  been  em- 
ployed.* Large  subsidies  were  granted,  but  the  supply  was  still 
deficient,  and  in  an  evil  hour  the  plan  of  a  capitation  tax  was 
devised,  graduated  according  to  rank,  but  including  all,  how- 
ever poor,  above  mendicants.  Accordingly,  in  the  last  month 
of  1380,  Parliament  imposed  a  poll-tax  of  three  groats  per  head 
on  every  person  of  fifteen  years  of  age ;  providing  that  in  cities 
and  towns  no  person  should  pay  less  than  one  groat,  or  more 
than  sixty,  for  himself  and  his  wife. 

The  Parliament  was  immediately  dismissed,  but  great  ex- 
citement prevailed  in  the  country,  and  the  collection  of  this 
tax  occasioned  a  tremendous  insurrection  which,  for  a  time, 
threatened  the  destruction  of  order  in  the  realm.  The  spirit  of 
independence  had  been  lately  manifested  in  several  countries  of 
Europe,  and  those  villeins  who  in  England  still  continued 
bound  by  feudal  obligations  had  in  many  places  formed  asso- 
ciations for  mutual  support,  and  were  ready  to  make  use  of  any 
possible  expedient  to  free  themselves  from  the  control  of  their 
lords.'  A  Kentish  priest,  called  John  Ball,  denounced  the 
rights  of  property  and  the  distinctions  of  rank,  repeating  the 
lines — 

When  Adam  delred  and  Ere  span 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ? 


'  Lingaid,  ir.  ]  69.  It  is  not  said  whether  this  citizen  was  the  same  to  whom,  with 
WiUiam  W^alworth,  the  care  of  the  subiddy  had  been  entrusted.  See  also  HaUum, 
iLlOl. 

*  Hallam,  p.  198.  *  ]ingard,pp.  173, 174« 
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And  probably  no  one  replied  by  comparing  the  advantage  of 
civilised  life  with  the  existence  of  a  savage. 

At  Dartford,  in  Kent,  one  Wat,  a  tiler  by  trade,  was  so 
enraged  by  the  rudeness  of  the  tax-collector  to  his  daughter 
that  he  gave  him  a  fatal  blow.  The  discontent  burst  forth  into 
open  revolt,  and  spread  lupidly  through  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, until  very  soon  a  hundred  thousand  men  gathered  to- 
gether under  the  tiler  and  John  Ball.  When  the  news  reached 
London  that  Kent  was  in  revolt,  the  royal  troops  were  on  the 
Scottish  border,  and  the  mass  of  the  citizens  apparently  sym- 
pathised with  the  insurgents.  The  rebels  pillaged  the  palace 
of  the  archbishop  at  Canterbury,  and  destroyed  with  especial 
animosity  the  houses  of  lawyers,  but  when  they  met  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  who  was  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury, 
they  respected  the  widow  of  their  late  beloved  prince,  the 
mother  of  their  king.  They  compelled  Sir  John  Newton, 
governor  of  Rochester,  and  others  of  his  rank,  to  join  them, 
keeping  these  gentlemen  as  hostages.  When  they  reached 
Blackheath  they  sent  Sir  John  to  the  court,  to  entreat  the 
king  to  come  and  confer  with  them,  expressing  their  especial 
hope  that  he  would  come  alone. 

Sir  John  added  to  this  message  his  own  assurance  that 
Bichard  need  have  no  fear  for  his  safety,  as  the  insurgents 
respected  the  person  and  office  of  their  king.  The  king  pro- 
mised a  speedy  answer,  and  summoned  a  council  requiring  the 
attendance  of  the  lord  mayor  and  principal  London  citizens. 
Eichard  appears  to  have  had  no  personal  fear,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  meet  the  leaders  next  day  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames.  Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  the  king  was 
rowed  down  the  Thames  as  far  as  Botherhithe,  accompanied  by 
the  Earls  of  Salisbury,  Warwick,  and  Suffolk.  Upwaids  of  ten 
thousand  persons,  who  had  come  from  the  encampment  at 
Blackheath,  raised  loud  acclamations  on  beholding  the  young 
king,  on  hearing  which  the  courtiers  were  so  terrified  that, 
although  they  had  reached  speaking  distance,  and  Bichard  had 
asked  the  insurgents  to  state  their  demands,  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury interposed,  declaring  that  the  leaders  were  not  dressed 
fitly  for  an  interview  with  royalty,  and  ordered  the  royal  barge 
to  be  brought  back  to  the  Tower.  Although  there  might  have 
been  some  danger  in  landing  amongst  the  insurgents,  it  vras 
still  more  dangerous  to  exasperate  them.  After  very  short 
delay  the  rebels  knocked  at  the  gate  on  London  Bridge, 
threatening,  if  they  were  not  admitted,  to  destroy  the  beautiful 
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Bubnrbs  and  to  take  the  city  by  storm.     Some  of  the  magis- 
trates sympathised  with  them,  and  the   gates  were  thrown 
open.     The  insurgents,  who  were  nearly  famished,  now  rushed 
to  the  proyision-shops.     They  got  drink  also,  and  then  lost  all 
restraint.      They  demolished  Newgate  prison  and  the  palace 
of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  burned  the  Temple,  with  the  books 
and  records  which  it  contained,  and  set  fire  to  the  house  of 
the  Knights  Hospitallers    at   Clerkenwell.      The  great  ani- 
mosity shown  to  the  lawyers,  whose  calling,  as  set  apart  from 
the   ecclesiastical  office,  might  be  named  a  new  profession, 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  villeins  being  often  enumerated 
in   the    title-deeds    of    estates,    which    were    drawn    up   by 
lawyers.'     Hence  the  fanatic  destruction  of  all  public  docu- 
ments within  their  reach  by  the  rebels.     One  ruling  passion 
frequently  excludes  another.     Although  lawless  and  violent, 
the   rebels   were  not  covetous  of  gain;    they  destroyed    the 
plate  which  fell  into   their   hands,  and  on    discovering  that 
one  of  their  associates  had  concealed  a  silver  cup,  they  indig- 
nantly threw  him  and  his  booty  into  the  river.     They  were 
influenced  by  ignorant  hatred  against  the  natives  of  Flanders, 
detected  them  by  their  pronunciation  of  particular  words,  and 
put  them  to  death  without  mercy.     The  insurrection  extended 
as   fiEur   as   the   Humber,   and  in  every  place  the  insurgents 
took  a  similar  course,  exercising  special  hostility  to  all  lawyers, 
and  vowing  that  they  would  have  no  king  of  the  name  of  John, 
which  showed  their  antipathy  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  whom 
they  believed  to  have  devised  the  poll-tax.     Under  these  cir- 
ctunstances  the  Princess  of  Wales  consulted  with  the  ministers 
in  the  Tower.    As  the  garrison  was  too  weak  to  offer  resist- 
ance to  the  immense  multitude  which  thronged  Tower  Hill,  it 
was  thought  safest  to  try  conciliation,  and  a  herald  announced 
that  the  king  would  meet  the  people  at  Mile  End.      With 
courage  surely  as  great  as  his  father  had  displayed  at  Crecy, 
Bichard  rode  from  the  Tower  with  a  few  unarmed  attendants, 
and  on  reaching  Mile  End  was  surrounded  by  sixty  thousand 
petitioners.    A  spokesman  stated  their  demands  to  be  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  the  reduction  of  the  rent  of  land  to  fourpence 
the  acre ;  the  free  liberty  of  buying  and  selling  in  all  fairs  and 
markets ;  and  a  general  pardon  for  past  offences.     These  terms 
were  agreed  to.    A  charter  was  prepared  for  every  parish  and 
township ;  thirty  clerks  were  busied  during  the  night  in  mul- 
tiplying  the  copies,  and   next  morning  they  were  ready   for 

>  Hook*B  *  Lives  of  Aichbiahops,*  iv.  289. 
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delivery.  The  men  from  Essex  and  Hertfordshire  went  home, 
bearing  the  king's  banner  as  a  sign  of  being  under  his 
protection. 

But  the  possibility  of  a  happy  close  to  iMs  formidable  insur- 
rection was  frustrated  by  the  frantic  conduct  of  Wat  Tyler 
and  a  ruffian  priest  called  Jack  Straw.  In  the  king's  absence 
these  men  rushed  into  the  Tower  and  caused  the  archbishop, 
whom  they  hated  because  he  was  chancellor,  Sir  Eobert  Hales, 
Legge  (the  farmer  of  the  tax),  and  others,  to  be  led  to  immediate 
execution.  The  Princess  of  Wales  was  carried  for  refuge  to  a 
house  in  Carter  Lane  called  ^  the  Boyal  Wardrobe,'  where  the 
king  joined  her.  Three  different  charters  are  said  to  have  been 
offered  for  Tyler's  acceptance,  all  of  which  he  contemptuously 
refused.  The  next  morning  Eichard,  riding  through  Smith- 
field  with  sixty  horsemen,  encountered  Tyler,  who  was  attended 
by  twenty  thousand  followers.  Tyler,  stopping  his  course,  rode 
up  to  the  king,  who  readily  entered  into  conversation  with  him. 
It  was  observed  by  the  king's  friends  that,  while  talking,  Tyler 
played  with  his  dagger,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  king's  bridle. 
FearM  that  injury  would  ensue,  the  lord  mayor,  William 
Walworth,  stabbed  Tyler  in  the  throat;  Tyler  spurred  his 
horse,  but  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  killed  by  one  of  the 
royal  retinue.  This  violence  might  only  have  increased  the 
king's  danger  had  not  he  again  shown  extraordinary  intre- 
pidity. The  followers  of  Tyler  had  already  prepared  their 
bows  to  revenge  their  leader's  fall,  when  Eichard  galloped  to- 
wards them,  exclaiming,  *What  are  you  doing  my  lieges? 
Tyler  was  a  traitor.  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  be  your 
leader ! ' 

The  multitude  followed  the  king  into  the  fields  of  Islington, 
where  a  considerable  number  of  men-at-arms  had  been  collected 
for  Eichard's  protection.     Overcome  by  a  sudden  panic,  some  of 
the  insurgents  fell  on  their  knees  and  begged  for  mercy.     Many 
of  the  royalists  now  wished  in  their  turn  to  execute  vengeance ; 
but  Eichard,  with  very  creditable  firmness,  forbade  retaliation, 
ordered  the  multitude  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  by  procla- 
mation prohibited  strangers  from  remaining  in  the  city.  Mean- 
time, in  the  country  the  nobles  had  chiefly  protected  themselves 
from  their  villeins  by  retiring  into  their  castles.     The  young 
and  warlike  Bishop  of  Norwich  alone  is  said  to  have  behaved 
vdth  prompt  resolution.     Tranquillity  was  restored  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon  by  this  *  singular 
prelate,'  Henry  Spencer,  who,  clad  in  complete  armour,  led  his 
followers  to  battle ;  after  an  engagement  sat  in  judgment  on  his 
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prisoners;  and  in  his  priestly  capacity  prepared  them  for 
execution.^ 

As  soon  as  the  death  of  Tyler  was  known,  and  that  the  in- 
surgents of  Kent  and  Essex  had  been  dispersed,  thousands 
were  eager  to  testify  loyalty,  and  knights  and  esquires  flocked 
to  London  from  all  quarters  to  offer  their  services  to  the  king. 

Walworth,  mayor  of  London,  Phillpot,  and  two  other 
citizens,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

And  now  came  the  time  for  punishment.  ^  Such  unhappy 
tumufts,'  as  has  been  well  said,  ^  are  doubly  mischievous ;  not 
more  from  the  immediate  calamities  that  attend  them,  than 
from  the  fear  and  hatred  of  the  people  which  they  generate  in 
the  elevated  classes.'^ 

At  the  head  of  forty  thousand  horse,  Richard  issued  pro- 
clamations revoking  the  charters  of  manumission  so  lately 
granted,  commanding  the  villeins  to  perform  their  usual  ser- 
vices, and  prohibiting  illegal  assemblies.  Dismay  at  the  down- 
fall of  their  hopes  again  produced  attempts  at  insurrection, 
but  the  disaffected  were  put  dovm,  and  many  of  the  leaders 
executed,  among  whom  were  Straw  and  Ball,  the  itinerant 
preachers. 

When  addressing  the  peasantry  of  Essex  after  the  execution 
of  the  rebel  leaders,  Eichard  is  said  to  have  used  these  bitter 
words :  *  Villeins  indeed  you  were,  and  you  must  remain  in 
bondage,  and  that  bondage  shall  now  be  made  more  ignominious 
for  you  to  bear.'  If  he  really  uttered  this,  it  must  have  been  in 
anger,  for  Richard  was  more  inclined  to  enfranchise  the  villeins 
than  his  Parliament  were  to  allow  him  to  do  so.  When  the 
Houses  met  in  1381,  the  chancellor,  after  informing  Parliament 
that  the  charters  granting  emancipation  had  been  revoked,  ex- 
pressed the  king's  wish  that  they  would  consider  the  propriety 
of  abolishing  bondage  altogether.  But  the  great  proprietors 
Tvere  averse  to  all  concession,  declaring  that  no  power  could 
legally  deprive  them  of  their  villeins  without  their  consent,  and 
that  they  *  would  never  consent  to  it,  were  it  to  save  themselves 
from  perishing  all  together  in  one  day.'  ^  Great  exasperation 
was  proved  by  some  subsequent  acts.  By  a  very  harsh  statute 
passed  in  the  twelfth  year  of  this  reign,  no  servant  or  labourer 

>  Lingard,  it.  181.  *The  history  of  this  insurrection,'  says  Lingard,  *ha8  been 
transmittedi  with  many  variations  in  the  minor  circumstances,  by  Walsingham, 
Knighton,  and  Froissart'  (note  to  p.  181). 

'  Hallam,  ii.  310. 

•  Hallam,  ii.  311;  Lingan?,  iv.  183.  Dr.  Hook  wiys  that  Parlitiment  was  con- 
yened  *  to  sanction  the  vilest  act  of  perjury  of  which  ever  king  was  guilty '  (iv.  341). 
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was  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  hundred  in  which  he  liyed,  even 
at  the  end  of  his  service,  without  special  permission  under  the 
king's  seal,  and  a  labourer  who  pursued  husbandry  up  to  twelve 
years  of  age  was  forbidden  to  clmnge  his  calling.  The  House  of 
Commons  petitioned,  a  few  years  afterwards,  ^  for  the  honour  of 
all  the  freemen,*  which  they  apparently  believed  to  be  best 
maintained  by  the  degradation  of  the  class  below  them,  that 
*  villeins  might  not  be  allowed  to  put  their  children  to  school  in 
order  to  advance  them  by  the  Church,*  A  complaint  which  was 
made  in  the  same  year,  that  villeins  continually  fled  to  the  towns, 
whence  their  masters  could  not  recover  them,  or  were  hindered 
in  doing  so  by  the  people,  shows  a  strong  popular  feeling  in 
their  favour,  and  the  king  refused  to  attend  to  these  petitions. 
After  this  time  villeinage  is  little  mentioned  in  the  public 
records,  and  it  appears  to  have  rapidly  decreased.  '  Perhaps,' 
says  Hallam,  ^  a  commission  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1574, 
directing  the  enfranchisement  of  her  bondsmen  on  certain 
manors,  upon  payment  of  a  fine,  is  the  last  unequivocal  testi- 
mony to  the  existence  of  villeinage,  although  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  it  existed  in  remote  parts  of  the  country  some  time 
longer.'^ 

Although  the  insurrection  was  a  political  rather  than  a 
religious  movement,  yet  the  priest  Ball  passing  for  a  disciple 
of  Wyclif,  whose  followers  continued  to  increase,  the  excite- 
ment was  connected  with  the  spread  of  his  doctrines.  '  A  man,' 
says  a  contemporary  writer,  *  could  not  meet  two  persons  on  the 
road  but  one  of  them  was  a  disciple  of  Wyclif.' 

Wyclif  translated  the  New  Testament  into  English,  a  work 
which  had  not  been  previously  completed,  so  far  indeed  as  to 
make  the  book  accessible  to  general  readers.  It  seems  strange 
to  speak  of  publishing  a  book  while  no  printing-press  existed. 
Publication  consisted  in  the  dispersion  of  written  copies,  and 
Wyclif 's  translation  was  divided  into  small  volumes  for  the 
convenience  of  the  reader.  The  expense  of  the  parchment,  or 
paper,  on  which  books  were  written,  would  have  checked  their 
general    use   even  had  the  generality  of  men  been  able  to 

read. 

There  is  a  copy  of  Wyclifs  translation  in  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  it  is  noted  that  the  work 

*  A  prohibition  to  this  effect  was  among  the  'Constitutions  of  Clarendon/ 
■which  Henry  II.  tried  to  enforce,  and  which  Archbishop  Becket  opposed.  This 
prohibition  was  based  on  feudal  law.  *  The  lord  had  a  property  in  his  villein  which 
he  would  lose  by  that  villein's  ordination.' — Freeman  '  On  the  English  Constitution,' 
p.  76,  and  note,  p.  179. 

s  *  Middle  Ages,'  ii.  311,  312,  and  Tumer^s  Hist.,  ii.  420. 
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was  finished  in  1383,  that  copy  haying  been  taken  in  1397,  and  its 
value  being  ten  shillings,  which  was  then  a  large  sum.^  The 
question  naturally  arises — who  were  to  be  the  readers  ?  The 
ability  to  read  well  was  at  this  time  so  rare  that  it  betokened  a 
clerical  education,  and  gave  to  an  accused  person  the  privilege 
of  being  tried  at  the  spiritual  court  instead  of  at  the  ordinary 
tribunal.  Yet  it  appears  that  both  WycliFs  writings  and  the 
early  popular  poetiy  were  intended  for  unclerical  readers. 

Although  this  Parliament  proved  averse  to  conciliate  the 
peasantry  by  granting  their  emancipation,  the  language  which 
they  held  towards  the  king  was  unusually  bold.  The  extrava- 
gance of  the  royal  household  is  said  to  have  exceeded  that  of  any 
former  king.  The  ten  thousand  persons  who  were  accustomed 
to  dine  daily  at  the  king's  expense  were  served  by  three  hun- 
dred attendants,  and  Bichard  took  pride  in  the  rich  array  of  his 
followers.  The  House  of  Commons  insisted  that  the  late  insur- 
rection had  been  excited  by  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  profligate 
Court,  the  exactions  of  the  royal  purveyors,  and  the  evils 
arising  from  the  ^  maintainers  of  suits.'  Although  the  feudal 
system  was  declining,  the  nobility  still  continued  to  exercise 
undue  influence  by  means  of  the  number  of  their  retainers; 
entered  into  associations  in  support  of  litigation ;  and  in  courts 
of  justice  armed  parties  occasionally  prevented  their  adversaries 
from  appearing.  To  guard  against  this  abuse,  an  Act  was  passed 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  this  reign,  prohibiting  any  lord,  or 
other  person,  from  sitting  on  the  bench  with  the  judges  of 
assize.'  While  the  House  of  Commons  prayed  the  king  to 
reform  'all  the  bad  practices  which  led  to  the  last  rising,' 
the  Peers  also  declared  in  Parliament  that,  as  it  seemed  to  them, 
'  reform  should  begin  with  the  chief  member,  the  king  himself, 
and  so  go  on  froin  person  to  person,  as  well  churchmen  as  others, 
not  sparing  any  degree.'  In  consequence  of  these  bold  remon- 
strances, commissioners  were  appointed  to  undertake  reforms, 
but  their  advice  appears  to  have  been  soon  neglected.  Li  the 
counties  palatine  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  which  were  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  king's  writs,  the  law  was  stiU  more  openlj 
defied  by  *  maintainers,'  who  made  inroads  into  the  adjoining 
counties,  and  occasionally  carried  off  the  daughters  of  men  of 
property,  in  order  to  exact  large  sums  of  money.* 

The  session  of  Parliament  ended  with  a  subsidy  and  a  gene- 
ral pardon,  both  for  those  who  had  acted  illegally  in  repressing 

>  Lewis's  '  life  of  Widifib/  p.  218.    The  name  of  this  Heformer  is  variously  spelt, 
Wyclif  or  Widiffe. 

*  Hallam,  ii.  295,  206,  and  note.  '  Lingard,  iv.  18d|  note. 
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the  late  insurrection,  and  for  the  remaining  body  of  insurgents. 
The  latter  grace  is  said  to  have  been  granted  at  the  request  of 
the  amiable  princess  who  had  just  arrived  in  England  to  become 
the  royal  bride.  Although  only  a  youth  of  sixteen,  the  king 
sooir  afber  Christmas  married  Anne  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  the 
late  Emperor  of  Germany,  whose  popularity  among  the  people 
gained  for  her  the  general  appellation  of  ^  the  good  Queen  Anne.' 
She  was  a  friend  and  patroness  of  Chaucer,  and  appears  to  have 
looked  with  favour  upon  Wyclif,  who  afterwards  described  the 
beautiful  MS.  copy  of  the  Grospel  which  he  had  seen  in  the  queen's 
hands,  containing,  besides  the  Latin,  translations  into  the  Bohe- 
mian and  German  languages.  Many  Bohemians  came  to  Eng- 
land to  pursue  their  studies  at  Oxford  after  the  royal  marriage.^ 

At  this  period  there  were  two  rival  Popes.  Clement  VII.  was 
acknowledged  by  France  and  by  Scotland,  which  usually  sided 
with  France,  England  adhering  to  Urban  VI.  From  their  re- 
spective residences,  Eome  and  Avignon,  the  rival  pontiffs  launched 
anathemas,  and  preached  up  crusades  against  each  other.' 
Urban  encouraged  the  warlike  bishop  of  Norwich  to  lead  an 
expedition  into  France.  The  attraction  of  a  crusade,  which  was 
given  to  this  expedition,  induced  many  ladies  to  contribute  to 
it  gifts  of  jewels  and  plate,  but  although  the  bishop  promised 
indulgences  to  those  who  engaged  in  it,  needy  and  desperate 
men  alone  volunteered  in  the  service.  Gravelines  was,  how- 
ever, taken  by  assault,  and  the  bishop  defeated  an  army  of 
12,000  men;  but  when  the  King  of  France  advanced  at  the 
head  of  much  greater  forces,  the  English  mutinied,  and  the 
bishop  returned  hastily  to  England,  where  he  was  charged  with 
having  received  a  bribe  from  the  enemy  and  with  returning 
before  the  expiration  of  the  service.  Being  unable  to  clear 
himself  satisfactorily,  he  was  deprived  of  his  preferment  until 
he  had  paid  fines  to  the  king. 

Archbishop  Courtenay  summoned  a  synod  of  clergy  to  con- 
sider twenty-four  sentences  extracted  from  the  works  of  Wyclif, 
which  were  declared  open  to  censure,  and  ten  were  condemned 
as  heretical.  The  archbishop  succeeded  in  placing  on  the  rolls 
of  Parliament  an  ordinance  authorising  sheriffs  of  counties  to 
arrest  persons  who  preached  or  advocated  heresy,  and  to  detain 
them  in  prison  until  they  should  justify  themselves  before  the 
Church.    The  Commons  subsequently  complained  that  this  sta- 

>  After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  the  year  1394,  several  of  Wyclif s  writingf 
are  said  to  have  been  taken  to  Bohemia  by  her  attendants,  which  prepared  the  iray 
for  the  German  Reformation.  See  Lewis's  *Life  of  Wicli£fe,'  and  Paoli'a  *01d 
England/  267  and  311. 

«  The  words  of  Lingard,  iv.  186. 
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tate  had  not  been  granted  bj  tiiem,  adding  that  it  was  oontrarj 

to  their  intention  to  bind  themselves  or  their  descendants  more 
stringently  to  the  bishops.  Although  the  king  gave  a  favour- 
able reply,  the  *  pretended  statute'  remained,  and  ^  still  remainsy 
says  HaUam,  ^  unrepealed,  except  by  desuetude,  and  the  dif- 
ferent spirit  of  later  acts/ '  Wyclif  was  compelled  to  leave 
Oxford,  although  he  had  many  friends  there.  He  retired  to  his 
parsonage  at  Lutterworth,  where  he  still  continued  his  studies 
and  his  efforts  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  until  he  died 
of  palsy  on  the  last  day  of  1384.  The  modern  Catholic  historian 
acknowledges  that  Wyclif  was  exemplary  in  his  morals,  and  that 
he  declaimed  against  vice  with  the  severity  of  an  apostle.'  It  was 
some  time  before  the  Established  Church  determined  to  treat  him 
openly  as  an  enemy.  Four  years  affcer  his  death  a  commission 
was  sent  to  Oxford  to  carry  off  all  the  writings  left  by  Wyclif  and 
his  friends,  and  to  forbid,  in  the  king's  name,  that  any  person 
should  hold  or  defend  his  opinions,  or  keep,  copy,  or  sell  any  of  his 
works,  under  penalty  of  the  loss  of  property  and  imprisonment. 
Thirty  years  more  passed  away  before,  under  Henry  V.,  religious 
bigotry  triumphed  in  the  violation  of  the  peaceful  churchyard, 
and  Wyclif 's  ashes  were  cast  into  the  neighbouring  brook. 

The  instances  of  Richard's  intrepidity  related  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  promised  well  for  his  future  strength  of  mind, 
and  his  personal  advantages  confirmed  the  popular  partiality. 
But  these  happy  signs  were  reversed  as  he  approached  manhood, 
and  his  reign  was,  after  this  period,  a  series  of  errors  and  mis- 
fortunes. Richard  had  from  childhood  dreaded  the  ambition  of 
his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  Distrusting  those  who  ought, 
firom  near  relationship,  to  have  been  the  supporters  of  his 
throne,  he  chose  favourites  of  less  elevated  rank,  whose  promo- 
tion was  deeply  resented  by  the  nobler  families.  The  chroniclers 
give  little  help  in  disentangling  the  intrigues  of  this  unhappy 
reign.'  Li  July,  1385,  Richard  first  appeared  at  the  head  of  an 
army  and  invaded  Scotland.  The  Scots  were  assisted  by  France; 
bat  the  English  army  was  very  large,  and,  as  usual,  the  King  of 
Scots  avoided  an  engagement.  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee 
were  burned  to  ashes;  meantime  the  Scots  and  their  allies  crossed 
the  border,  and  boasted  that  the  destruction  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  more  than  balanced  that  effected  in  Scotland 
by  the  English.  The  king's  uncles,  the  Earls  of  Cambridge 
and  Buckingham,  were  made  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester, 
and  invested  with  the  sword  and  coronet  of  state.     Henry  of 

>  Hallam,  ii.  220 ;  *  Life  of  Wicliffe/  p.  118.  «  Lingard,  iv.  192. 

'  Hallam,  ii.  197;  Lingard,  iy.  197. 
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Bolingbroke,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Edward  Planta- 
genet,  son  of  the  Duke  of  York,  were  made  Earls  of  Derby  and 
BuUand.  Bichard  hoped  that  the  distribution  of  these  honours 
would  conciliate  his  relatives  towards  his  favourites,  Robert  de 
Yere  and  Michael  de  la  Pole,  then  created  Earls  of  Oxford  and 
Suffolk.  To  check  the  supposed  ambition  of  his  uncle  Lancaster, 
he  declared  his  cousin  Roger,  son  of  that  Earl  of  March  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  the  throne.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who,  from 
having  married  a  daughter  of  the  dispossessed  King  Pedro,  had 
been  for  years  called  the  King  of  Castile,  maintained  his  claim  to 
that  inheritance.  In  the  year  1385  he  raised  an  army  to  assist 
the  King  of  Portugal  in  an  expedition  against  the  reigning  Prince 
of  Castile.  Glad  to  see  his  uncle  employed  on  a  foreign  enter- 
prise, Bichard  gave  him  half  the  supply  voted  by  Parliament  for 
the  year,  and  presented  him  with  a  crown  of  gold.  Queen  Anne 
likewise  bestowing  a  crown  on  the  duchess.  The  expedition 
was  not  prosperous,  but  a  marriage  took  place  between  the 
duke's  daughter  and  the  young  Prince  of  Castile,  and  their  chil- 
dren reigned  in  Spain  for  many  generations.  The  temporary 
removal  of  Lancaster  did  but  further  expose  Bichard  to  the 
designs  of  his  younger  uncle,  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  more  able  and  turbulent  than  Lancaster,  who 
fomented  the  discontent  of  the  nobility,  and  became  the  most 
powerful  subject. 

Richard's  extravagance  and  love  of  pleasure,  reinforced  by 
the  greed  of  his  courtiers,  left  him  always  needy  and  dependent 
on  Parliament.  In  1386,  when  the  French  threatened  to  invade 
England,  Bichard  appealed  to  Parliament  to  pay  the  expenses 
incurred  for  defending  the  country.  But  Parliament  interposed 
the  request  that  the  king  would  dismiss  his  obnoxious  ministers, 
and  especially  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  lord  chancellor. 

Bichard  answered,  with  his  usual  intemperance,  that  he 
would  not  dismiss  the  meanest  scullion  from  his  kitchen  at 
their  bidding.  But  Parliament  haughtily  suspended  business 
while  awaiting  a  satisfactory  reply,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
did  not  scruple  to  remind  the  king  of  that  terrible  example,  ^  of 
no  remote  date,'  when,  as  he  asserted,  it  had  been  considered 
lawful  to  expel  from  the  throne  a  sovereign  who  would  not 
govern  according  to  the  laws  and  the  advice  of  the  peers.^ 
Thus  intimidated,  Bichard  no  longer  opposed  the  will  of  Pto- 
liament,  or  of  his  uncle.  Suffolk  was  removed  from  office  and 
impeached  on  charges  of  having  received  sums  illegally  from 

>  Hallam,  ii.  199. 
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the  king,  of  defrauding  the  revenne,  and  affixing  the  Great  Seal 
without  warrant  to  charters  and  pardons.  Although  these 
charges  were  but  partly  substantiated,  he  was  sentenced  to 
forfeit  what  he  had  wrongfully  obtained,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
during  the  king's  pleasure.  He  was  released  on  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  and  Bichard  received  him  again  into  favour. 

The  king's  opponents  soon  obtained  a  more  signal  triumph, 
compelling  his  reluctant  consent  that  for  one  year  the  adminis- 
tration should  be  confided  to  fourteen  persons,  including  the 
Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  and  others  of  high  rank  and 
office.    Threats  of  severe  punishment  were  published  against 
any  persons  who  might  venture  to  disturb  these  *  Commissioners' 
while  exercising  their  delegated  authority.     Richard,  on  dis- 
missing Parliament,  entered  a  protest  against  any  past  acts 
being  allowed  in  future  to  weaken  his  prerogative.     During 
the  year  of  his  suspension  from  government,  he  added  to  his 
partisans  by  repeated  journeys  to  the  North  of  England,  and 
obtained  from  a  council  of  judges  at  Nottingham  an  opinion 
that  the  Commission  he  had  authorised  was  illegal,  and  the 
Earl  of   Suffolk  blameless.     To  this   declaration  the  judges 
affixed  their  seals,  and  great  secrecy  was  enjoined  respecting  it; 
but  the  "Duke  of  Gloucester  was  speedily  aware  of  the  proceed- 
ing.    Bichard  next  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  more  favourable 
House  of  Commons,  desiring  the  sheriffs  to  raise  the  'posse 
comitatus '  against  the  barons,  and  to  allow  the  election  of  no 
knights  but  those  whom  he  and  his  council  approved.     The 
sheriffs  replied  that  the  'posse'  were  all  on  the  side  of  the 
nobles,  and  that  the  counties  would  choose  their  knights  accord- 
ing to  custom.    Disappointed  in  this  attempt,  Eichard  sum- 
moned all  the  troops  at  his  command,  and  determined  to  try 
military  force.  ^     Sir  Nicholas  Brembre,  who  had  thrice  been 
lord  mayor,  undertook  to  gain  over  the  citizens  for  the  king's 
party ;  and  when,  a  few  days  before  the  tenure  of  the  Commis- 
sion expired,  Bichard  entered  London,  he  was  received  with 
unusual  signs  of  attachment,  being  attended  to  St.  Paul's  and 
Westminster  Palace  by  a  great  multitude.     But  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  was  already  advancing  upon  London  with  the  Earls 
of  Arundel  and  Nottingham,  at    the  head  of  40,000  men, 
declaring  that  their  object  was  to  rescue  the  king  from  the 
influence  of  traitors,    lliese  noblemen,  joined  by  the  Earls  of 

'  Trunei^fl '  HiBtory  of  England.'  The  authoritieB  quoted  are  '  the  Monk  of  Eyeeham ' 
and  Walsingham.  The  sheriflfB  were  empowered  by  law  to  raise  the  *  poese  comitatns ' 
(literally,  power  of  a  county),  aU  the  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms,  either  to 
repel  inrasion,  or  to  preserve  the  peace  during  a  sedition,  or  to  apprehend  traitors. 

VOL.   I.  B 
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Derby  and  Warwick,  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall  on  Sunday, 
November  17,  where,  according  to  cnstom,  they  bent  the  knee 
before  the  king,  who  was  seated  on  the  throne.  Eichard  arose, 
gave  to  each  his  hand,  and  bade  them  present  their  petitions. 
After  assurances  of  loyalty,  they  brought  the  charge  of  treason 
against  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  Sir  Bobert  Tresilian  (whom  they  called  a  ^fisJse 
justice '),  and  Sir  Nicholas  Brembre,  the  London  magistrate  so 
favourable  to  the  king,  whom  they  called  a  ^  false  knight.*  All 
the  five  nobles  threw  down  their  gauntlets  and  offered  to  make 
good  their  accusation  by  single  combat. 

To  obtain  at  least  delay,  Bichard  promised  that  justice 
should  be  done  in  Parliament,  that  both  parties  should  have  his 
protection,  and  invited  them  to  partake  of  refreshments.  He 
endeavoured  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  accusers  while  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk  escaped  to  France  and  the  Duke  of  Ireland 
enrolled  troops  under  the  royal  banner.  The  duke  was  en- 
countered by  the  noblemen  at  Badcot  Bridge,  and  he  saved  his 
life  by  swimming  across  the  Thames,  escaping  shortly  after- 
wards to  Holland.^ 

Already  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  connection  with  the 
Earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick  and  Lord  Mortimer,  had  con- 
sulted the  clergy  and  the  law  authorities  whether  he  could 
legally  proceed  ^  to  depose  Bichard,  and  take  the  crown  under 
his  own  custody.*  But  the  Earls  of  Derby  and  Nottingham, 
although  willing  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  the  king's 
favourites,  refused  to  deprive  Bichard  of  the  crown.« 

Although  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  could  not  proceed  to 
depose  Bichard,  he  deprived  him  during  the  next  year  of  all 
authority;  and  the  Parliament  of  1388,  to  which  the  names 
were  given  of  *  the  Wonderful,'  and  sometimes  of  *  the  Merciless 
Parliament,'  fuUy  deserved  the  latter  title.  It  was  fruitless  for 
the  king  to  consult  ^  the  sages  of  the  common  and  civil  law ' 
whether  the  Bill  of  Impeachment  framed  against  his  ministers 
was  valid.  When  they  declared  it  to  be  totally  illegal,  the  peers 
maintained  that  England  had  at  no  time  been  governed  by  the 
civil  law,  refused  to  be  guided  by  the  practice  of  the  law-courts, 
and  the  king  was  compelled  to  assent  to  their  declaration  that 
the  appeal  was  justified  by  parliamentary  law  and  usage.'  Sir 
Bobert  Tresilian,  late  chief  justice,  who  had  decided  against 

*  Badcot  18  near  Bampton,  in  Oxfordshire.    De  Vere,  Duke  of  Ireland,  iras  also 
Earl  of  Oxford.    He  died  in  exile  in  1392. 

*  Lingard,  ir.  214,  with  reference  to  the  charges  afterwards  brought  against 
Gloucester.  »  lb.  216. 
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the  legality  of  the  Commission  of  Government,  and  Sir  Nicolas 
Brembre,  the  late  lord  mayor,  were  hurried  ofiF  to  execution. 

Other  judges,  who,  when  convened  at  Shrewsbury  and  Not- 
tingham by  the  king,  had  declared  that  those  who  ventured  to 
supersede  his  authority  committed  treason,  were  impeached  of 
treason  by  the  Commons,  and  were  not  allowed  justification  on 
the  plea  tiiat  their  answers  had  been  extorted  by  threats  from 
the  king.^   The  cruelty  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  extended 
to  four  knights,  Eichard's  earliest  and  most  faithful  friends, 
whom  he  directed  the  Commons  to  impeach.     The  principal  of 
these  was  Sir  Simon  Burley,  who  had  belonged  to  the  court 
of  Edward  III.,  had  been  chosen  by  the  Black  Prince  to  be 
Richard's  guardian,  and  had  negotiated  the  king's  marriage. 
The  warmest  attachment,  it  is  said,  existed  between  the  king 
and  Burley ;  and  Queen  Anne  knelt  before  Gloucester,  adding 
her  prayer  to  her  husband's  entreaties  that  his  life  might  be 
spared.     Even  the  Earl  of  Derby,  one  of  the  accusers,  pleaded 
for  Burley,  but  no  consideration  could  soften  the  duke,  and  he 
repeated  to  the  king  the  brutal  threat  that  the  security  of  his 
crown  depended  on  the  execution  of  his  friend.^    After  sus- 
pending his  decision  for  three  weeks,  Richard  assented  to  the 
judgment  convicting  Burley  of  having  conspired  against  the  late 
Commissioners  of  Gk)vemment.     Three  other  knights  suffered 
death,  the  charge  against  Sir  John  Salisbury  being  that  he  had 
consented  to  go  to  France  to  solicit  the  French  king's  favour- 
able intervention. 

Before  this  merciless  Parliament  began  its  acts  of  vengeance, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  after  the  usual  homage  to  the  king, 
complained  that  he  had  been  accused  of  aspiring  to  the  crown, 
to  which  Richard  replied  by  declaring  his  belief  in  his  uncle's 
innocence.  The  last  Acts  of  this  assembly  were  intended  to 
secure  their  own  persons.  Previous  attainders  were  constituted 
irreversible  by  the  sovereign,  after  which  the  laat  Act  runs 
as  follows:  'Whereas  several  points  had  been  declared  treason,' 
which  had  not  been  so  formerly,  judgment  should  not  henceforth 
take  place  otherwise  than  'before  their  proceedings.'  They 
compelled  the  king  to  repeat  his  coronation  oath ;  the  prelates 
and  lords  renewed  their  fealty  and  homage;  and  all  swore 

>  Lingaxd,  pp.  210-217. 

*  Sir  Simon  Burley  had  become  rery  obnoxioiu  to  the  Kentish  insnigents,  having 
laid  daim  to  a  bnigher  of  Grayeaend  as  a  bondman,  and  refuaed  to  free  him  for  leas 
than  €800.  Bocheater  Gaatle  was  taken  by  the  rebels,  and  thia  man  obtained  hia 
freedom. 
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nerer  to  allow  any  judgment  given  in  that  Parliament  to  be 
reversed,  nor  any  statute  repealed,* 

During  nearly  all  the  succeeding  year  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
retained  his  ascendency ;  but  the  terror  which  he  had  inspired 
diminished,  and  offers  of  assistance  from  various  quarters  en- 
couraged Eichard,  in  May,  1889,  to  make  a  sudden  effort  to 
regain  authority.  At  a  great  council  held  after  Easter,  he  un- 
expectedly addressed  to  his  uncle  an  inquiry  concerning  his 
age.  *  Tour  Highness,'  replied  the  duke,  *  is  in  your  twenty- 
fourth  year.'  *  Then,'  continued  the  king,  *  I  must  certainly  be 
old  enough  to  manage  my  own  concerns.  I  have  been  longer 
under  control  than  any  ward  in  my  dominions.  I  thank  you, 
my  Lords,  for  your  past  services,  but  require  them  no  longer.' 
Richard  took  the  seals  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
gave  them  to  the  prudent  William  of  Wykeham,  and  informed 
the  people  by  proclamation  that  he  had  assumed  the  direction 
of  government,  intending  to  maintain  the  late  statutes,  and 
that  he  would  suspend  claiming  subsidies  until  urged  by  neces- 
sity. For  some  years  the  country  enjoyed  tranquillity.  The 
war  with  France  was  suspended ;  the  Duke  of  York  and  the 
young  Earl  of  Derby  possessed  the  king's  confidence,  and  when 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster  returned  to  England,  he  for  a  time  formed 
a  link  between  the  hostile  parties.  Parliament  gratified  Richard 
by  passing  a  declaration  that  his  prerogative  stood  as  high  as 
that  of  any  of  his  predecessors ;  and  the  ^  pretended  statute ' 
deposing  Edward  II.,  which  had  been  repeatedly  held  before 
Eichard  by  his  uncle  of  Gloucester,  was  repealed.*  But  the 
ascendency  of  Lancaster  soon  re-awakened  Gloucester's  enmity, 
and  the  extravagance  of  the  Court  occasioned  fresh  complaints 
in  Parliament,  followed  by  proofs  of  Richard's  arbitrary  temper. 

The  *  good  Queen  Anne,'  to  whom  both  the  king  and  the 
nation  were  affectionately  attached,  died  at  Bicbmond  in  July, 
1394. 

To  divert  his  melancholy,  Richard  was  advised  to  visit 
Ireland,  which  he  had  placed  some  years  before  under  the 
charge  of  De  Vere,  Duke  of  Ireland,  whose  plans  for  tranquil- 
lising  the  island  had  been  defeated  by  the  dissensions  between 
the  king  and  Gloucester.  Continued  animosities  prevailed 
between  the  uncivilised  natives  and  the  needy  English  adven- 
turers who  resorted  thither.  The  petty  chieftains  submitted 
to  Richard's  authority ;  he  promised  them  his  protection,  and 

'  Lingard,  iv.  221.    The  judgment  upon  Barley  was  revened  in  the  next  reign* 
giving  '  a  fair  presomption  of  its  injustice.' — Hallam,  ii.  204. 
•  Hallam,  ii.  206. 
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appears  to  have  taken  steps  to  reconcile  the  Irish  to  the  supe^ 
riority  of  the  English  settlers. 

Bicbard  was  desirous  of  cultivating  an  alliance  with  France, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  queen  proposed  to  marry  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  although  she  was  only  a  child  in  her 
eighth  year.  The  Dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York  approved  the 
connection,  but  through  Gloucester's  opposition  the  negotia- 
tion was  delayed  till  November,  1396,  when  Bichard  sailed  to 
France  to  bring  back  his  child-bride.  The  marriage  was 
solemnised  at  Calais  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
young  queen  was  crowned  at  Westminster  in  January.  Em- 
boldened by  favourable  circum8ta.nees,  Bichard  angrily  required 
an  explanation  of  the  Commons'  recent  complaints,  and  de- 
manded the  name  of  the  member  who  had  dared  to  raise  them. 
The  Commons  had  prepared  a  list  of  grievances  :  undue  reten- 
tion of  the  sheriff's  office,  neglect  of  the  Scottish  boundary, 
disregard  of  the  statutes  against  followers,  and  the  excessive 
extravagance  at  Court.  But  being,  in  this  instance,  unsupported 
by  higher  influence,  they  surrendered  their  bill  and  its  proposer, 
Thomas  Haxey,  to  the  king,  with  great  professions  of  humility. 
Richard,  well  satisfied  by  their  obsequious  conduct,  never- 
theless caused  a  law  to  be  immediately  passed  signifying  that 
any  person  who  should  move  the  Commons  to  make  reformation 
of  anything  appertaining  to  the  king's  person  or  rule,  should 
be  held  a  traitor ;  and,  two  days  after  the  makiug  of  this  law, 
to  meet  the  occasion,  Haxey  was  condemned  to  suffer  as  such. 
Haxey,  however,  was  fortunately  a  priest,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  at  the  head  of  the  prelates,  obtained  as  a  special 
favour  that  his  life  should  be  spared  and  the  Church  be  allowed 
to  take  him  into  custody.^ 

Having  thus  asserted  his  arbitrary  power  in  open  defiance 
of  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  Bichard  proceeded  to  assail 
more  formidable  enemies. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick,  immediately  after  dining  with  the 
king,  was  arrested  and  hurried  to  the  Tower,  whence  for 
greater  security  he  was  removed  to  Tintagel  Castle,  in  Corn- 
wall. The  Earl  of  Arundel  likewise,  after  an  invitation  un- 
Btispectingly  given  by  his  brother,  the  primate,  to  a  conference, 
was  carried  off  to  Carisbrooke  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Great  as  had  been  the  provocation  given  by  the  Duke  of 

'  The  title  '  Sir/  given  to  Thomas  Hazej,  shows  him  to  have  been  the  parson  of 
a  parish,  then  regnlarlj  called  '  Sir.'  We  find  thus  that  clergymen  sat  in  the  Lower 
House.  SeeHallam,  p.  11 ;  Lowth's  *  Life  of  Wykeham,'  p.  119,  and  Lingard,iy.  237i 
note.    What  right  has  the  last  writer  to  doubt  the  peril  threatened  to  Haxey,  207-208  ? 
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Gloucester,  it  was  an  act  of  desperate  resolution  when  Richard 
himself  led  a  party  to  the  arrest  of  his  uncle  at  Flashy,  in 
Essex,  and  delivered  him  into  the  charge  of  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  earl  marshal,  who  conveyed  him  to  the  castle  of 
Calais.  The  arrest'of  this  popular  nobleman  excited  immediate 
suspicion.  But  Richard  endeavoured  to  still  alarm  by  a  procla- 
mation that  these  arrests  were  in  consequence  of  recent  offences, 
and  approved  by  his  uncles  of  Lancaster  and  York,  his  cousin 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  by  other  peers. 

Determined  to  follow  the  example  of  the  five  noblemen,  at 
that  time  his  enemies,  when  in  the  year  1387  they  had  ap- 
pealed against  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  his  other  favourites, 
he  went  to  Nottingham  Castle.  Those  noblemen  who  had 
sanctioned  the  recent  arrests  were  desired  to  appear  as  public 
prosecutors.  Written  forms  were  prepared ;  they  were  tmex- 
pectedly  summoned  before  the  king,  crowned  and  throned  in 
the  hall  of  the  castle.  They  had  no  choice  but  to  accuse 
^Thomas  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Eichard  Earl  of  Arundel,  and 
Thomas  Earl  of  Warwick,  as  traitors  to  their  sovereign  and 
the  realm,'  and  to  beseech  the  king  for  justice  upon  them. 
The  trial  was  fixed  for  the  ensuing  Parliament.  Orders  were 
given  to  take  the  answer  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  prison  at 
Calais,  and  a  commission  was  sent  out  for  that  purpose. 

When  Parliament  assembled  on  September  17,  Richard 
was  attended  to  Westminster  by  a  formidable  force  of  knights 
and  esquires  wearing  his  livery,  and  by  his  own  body-guard  of 
archers. 

Acts  were  repealed  which  (as  the  king  asserted)  had  been 
extorted  from  him  by  force,  and  on  the  same  plea  tiie  pardons 
granted  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Earls  of  Arundel 
and  Warwick  were  revoked.  The  Commons  impeached  Arch- 
bishop Arundel  of  high  treason,  stating  that  a«  chancellor  he 
had  aided  the  duke  and  others  to  obtain  the  commission  of 
regency,  and  advised  Sir  Simon  Burley's  execution. 

After  some  suspense,  the  archbishop  was  sentenced  to  banish- 
ment for  life ;  but  the  Pope  interposed,  and  he  was  transferred 
to  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's.* 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  primate's  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  pleaded  not  guilty,  claiming  his  right  to  prove  his 
innocence  by  wager  of  battle,  or  before  a  jury.  He  had  been 
previously  twice  pardoned,  but  those  pardons  were  revoked. 

He  refused  to  answer  to  the  charges,  and  the  Duke  of 

>  Lingard,  iv.  241-244. 
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Lancaster  pronounced  the  judgment  of  treason,  upon  which 
he  was  immediately  led  back  to  the  Tower  and  beheaded. 

The  arrest  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  about  the  middle  of  July. 

In  September,  Lord  Morley,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Earl 
Marshal,  was  directed  to  bring  the  duke  to  the  House  of  Lords 
to  answer  the  appeal  against  him.  After  a  delay  of  some  days, 
a  reply  was  sent  that  the  duke  had  died  in  prison.  But  the 
lords  appellants  still  demanded  judgment;  the  duke  was  de- 
clared a  traitor,  and  all  his  property  was  confiscated  to  the  crown. 
Moreover,  on  September  26,  a  paper  purporting  to  be  Glou- 
cester's confession  was  read  in  Parliament.  The  duke  therein 
acknowledged  his  guilt  in  procuring  the  commission  of  re- 
gency, and  in  having  on  various  occasions  overawed  and  threat- 
ened the  king,  saying  further  that  he  had  of  late  been  faithful, 
and  imploring  mercy  with  much  humility. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  Eichard,  fearing  to  bring  his 
uncle  of  Gloucester  to  open  trial,  had  ordered  him  to  be  secretly 
murdered  at  Calais.^ 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  was  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
Lords  Cobham  and  Mortimer  were  also  exiled. 

The  Dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York  had  joined  in  the  con- 
demnation of  Gloucester,  and  the  Earls  of  Derby  and  Notting- 
ham assented  lo  his  prosecution,  although  they  had  been  among 
the  five  accusers  of  the  king's  ministers  nine  years  previously. 
Richard  then  declared  in  Parliament  his  satisfaction  with  the 
conduct  of  these  noblemen,  created  his  cousins  of  Derby  and 
Rutland  Dukes  of  Hereford  and  Albemarle,  and  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  other  promotions,  which 
were  followed  by  a  general  pardon,  accompanied,  however,  by 
fresh  menaces  against  any  who  might  presume  to  disturb  the 
last  enactments. 

To  secure  future  independence,  Richard  obtained  firom  the 
Ck>mmon8  the  grant  of  a  subsidy  on  wool  for  life,  and  permis- 
sion that  after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  a  commission  of 
twelve  peers  and  six  commoners  should  continue  to  assist  in  his 
councils.  ^  Having  thus  obtained  a  revenue  for  life,  and  vested 
the  power  of  Parliament  in  a  knot  of  his  creatures,  the  king 
became  as  truly  absolute  as  his  ambition  could  require.'^ 

But  tranquillity  was  not  long  preserved. 

>  Lingard,  p.  243,  note.  Id  the  first  year  of  the  next  reign,  John  Hall,  servant  of 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  deposed  that  the  Dnke  of  Gloucester  was  one  day,  in  September, 
1397)  brought  from  the  castle  of  Calais  to  a  hotel,  and  there  smothered  to  death  in  his 
presence.    Hall  was  immediately  executed  after  he  made  this  statement. 

*  Hallam,  ii.  210.    See  note. 
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The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  led  to  suspect  that  the  king's 
apparent  friendship  towards  him  was  feigned,  and  that  Bidiard 
had  not  forgotten  his  conduct  in  1387,  when  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham. He  imparted  his  suspicions  to  Hereford,  and  Hereford 
divulged  them  to  the  king,  accusing  Norfolk  of  disloyalty. 

The  difference  which  arose  between  the  dukes  was  referred 
to  the  new  committee  of  Parliament ;  Norfolk  surrendered  on 
proclamation,  and  in  the  king's  presence  denied  the  allegations 
of  Henry  of  Lancaster,  Duke  of  Hereford.  With  the  consent 
of  his  committee  the  king  referred  the  controversy  to  a  high  court 
of  chivalry  of  the  barons  and  knights  of  England  assembled  at 
Windsor,  and  it  was  determined  that,  as  no  witnesses  could  be 
summoned,  both  noblemen  should  abide  the  wager  of  battle  on 
September  16,  at  Coventry.  On  that  day,  in  the  king's  presence, 
that  of  the  committee,  and  of  an  immense  multitude,  the  com- 
batants entered  the  list.  Hereford  had  already  pushed  his  sliield 
forward  and  fixed  his  lance,  when  the  king  threw  down  his 
warder,  ^taking,'  according  to  the  language  used  on  these 
occasions,  ^  the  battle  into  his  own  hands,'  and  forbade  a  con- 
flict which  must  ruin  one  of  two  persons,  both  allied  to  him,  and 
both  of  whom  bore  his  arms.  Anxious  suspense  followed,  till 
Eichard,  after  pretending  to  consult  the  committee,  made 
known  his  pleasure  that  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity  and 
prevent  private  quarrels,  the  Duke  of  Hereford  should  go  into 
exile  for  ten  years,  notwithstanding  he  at  the  same  time  de- 
clared that  in  prosecuting  the  appeal  Hereford  had  acted 
honourably. 

The  judgment  upon  Norfolk  was  severe.  He  was  ordered  to 
go  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  remain  in  exile  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Germany,  Hungary,  or  Bohemia; 
he  having,  as  the  king  alleged,  excited  dissension  and  opposed 
the  repeal  of  the  Acts  passed  in  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's 
Parliament.  ^This  strange  determination,'  says  Hallam, 
^  which  treated  both  as  guilty,'  ^  seems  to  admit  no  other  solu- 
tion than  the  king's  desire  to  rid  himself  at  one  blow  of  two 
peers  whom  he  feared  and  hated.'  ^  Shakespeare  describes  this 
scene  in  the  first  act  of  Richwrd  ILy  attributing  the  rancour 
of  Hereford  and  Lancaster  against  Norfolk  to  the  part  that 
duke  had  taken  in  the  destruction  of  Gloucester.'  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  after  visiting  Jerusalem,  was  believed  to  have  died 

>  Middle  Ages,  ii.  211. 

«  Duhe  qf  Norfolk,^'  For  Gloeter's  death, 
I  slew  him  not ;  but  to  my  own  disgr&ce, 
Neglected  my  sworn  duty  in  that  case.* 

Richard  IL,  act  i^  scene  1, 
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at  Venice  of  a  broken  heart,  and  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  did  not  long  survive  his  son's  exile.  Bichard  now 
further  decreed  that  Hereford's  exile  debarred  him  from  the 
inheritance  of  his  father's  large  estates.  On  the  duke's  de- 
parture from  London  he  received  the  good  wishes  of  a  large 
multitude,  and  this  fresh  injury  to  one  who  had  not  been 
accused  of  crime  raised  him  still  higher  in  the  favour  of  the 
nation.  Eichard  had  taken  the  surest  way  to  convert  an  ally 
into  a  rebeL  The  king  had  now  thrown  aside  aU  appearance  of 
moderation ;  in  fact,  he  seems  to  have  been  mainly  actuated  by 
desire  of  revenge.  Although  he  had  granted  a  general  pardon, 
he  extorted  money  from  seventeen  counties  on  the  plea  of 
former  rebellion,  compelled  men  to  confess  themselves  guilty  of 
treason,  to  give  blank  obligations  which  his  officers  filled  up  with 
large  sums,  and  required  Gloucester's  former  adherents  to  pur- 
chase fresh  charters  of  pardon.  Such  proceedings  must  inevitably 
awaken  the  determination  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  shak- 
ing off  so  galling  a  yoke.  At  this  time  the  news  arrived  that 
the  Earl  of  March,  the  king's  cousin  and  appointed  heir,  had 
been  slain  in  Lreland.  Blind  to  the  immediate  danger  in  Eng- 
land, Bichard  resolved  on  an  expedition  to  revenge  his  death. 
Anxious  to  perpetuate  despotism,  Bichard  had  asked  the  judges 
whether  it  were  in  his  power  to  bind  his  successor  to  pursue  his 
policy,  and  had  been  told  that  it  was  impossible.  But  in  a  will 
signed  a  few  days  before  his  departure  for  Ireland,  the  king 
bequeathed  the  greater  part  of  his  personal  property  to  his  heir, 
on  the  express  condition  that  he  should  ratify  all  the  Acts  of 
the  21st  and  22nd  years  of  his  reign,  desiring  that  otherwise 
the  money  should  be  employed  by  his  executors  in  defence  of 
the  same  policy,  *  even,  if  it  were  necessary,  unto  death.'  * 
Having  appointed  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  York,  regent  in  his 
absence,  Bichard  took  leave  of  his  young  queen  at  Windsor, 
after  attending  solemn  mass,  and  proceeded  to  Ireland,  where 
he  occupied  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  a  rebel  chieftain. 

Meantime,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  late  Duke  of  Hereford,  and 
now  of  Lancaster,  was  joined  at  Paris  by  the  exiled  archbishop, 
with  whom  he  had  been  expressly  forbidden  to  associate.  The 
result  of  their  conference  was  a  determination  to  return  to 
England. 

The  Duke  obtained  three  small  vessels,  embarked  at  Yannes 
with  servants  and  a  few  friends,  and  landed  at  Bavenspum,  in 
Yorkshire,  on  July  4.  Here  he  was  immediately  joined  by  the 
powerful  Percys,  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

*  Lingard,  iv.  253,  note. 
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In  the  abbey  of  the  White  Friars,  at  Doncaster,  Henry  made 
oath  that  his  object  in  returning  to  England  was  only  to  recover 
the  honours  and  estates  of  his  late  father. 

The  Duke  of  York  immediately  summoned  the  royal  retainers 
to  assemble  at  St.  Alban's,  but  the  king's  partisans  were  appa- 
rently more  solicitous  for  their  own  safety  than  to  oppose  Lan- 
caster. They  proceeded  to  Bristol  to  await  Richard's  return, 
while  Henry  marched  on  to  London  with  an  increasing  number 
of  followers,  which  soon  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men.  He 
was  preceded  by  adherents  who  explained  the  general  grievances, 
and  when  he  reached  London  he  was  greeted  by  a  procession  of 
the  clergy  and  people,  bringing  addresses  of  congratulation  and 
offers  of  service.  Turning  westward,  he  met  the  Duke  of  York 
at  Berkeley.  Henry  and  Bichard  were  equally  akin  to  York ; 
the  duke  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  joining  the  tri- 
umphant invader,  and  sealed  the  king's  doom.  At  the  regent's 
command  the  governor  of  Bristol  Castle  admitted  the  combined 
forces  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  and  two  other  members  of  the 
committee  of  Parliament  were  executed. 

It  is  said  that  tempestuous  weather  prevented  the  king  from 
hearing  of  the  invasion  tiU  a  fortnight  after  Henry's  landing. 
He  heard  the  news  with  as  much  astonishment  as  alarm,  and 
his  delay  in  returning  brought  certain  ruin  upon  his  cause.  A 
gallant  host,  collected  at  Conway  for  his  defence,  disbanded 
when,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  their  commander,  he  failed  to 
appear.  At  last,  on  August  5,  Bichard  reached  Milford  Haven 
with  a  force  of  several  thousands,  which,  had  they  been  faithful, 
might  yet  have  made  a  stand  against  the  invader,  but  the  greater 
part  quickly  dispersed.  Himself  a  dissembler,  the  helpless  king 
was  in  his  turn  betrayed  by  designing  representations,  and  lared 
on  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to  Flint  Castle,  as  he  was 
assured,  to  await  pacific  proposals  from  Henry.  Bichard 
ascended  the  tower  to  watch  for  Lancaster's  coming,  but,  when 
he  beheld  the  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  winding  its  way 
under  Henry's  standard  up  to  the  castle,  he  shuddered  and  wept. 
He  was  then  summoned  to  receive  Henry  of  Lancaster,  who 
came  before  him  in  complete  armour,  but  without  his  helmet^ 
'  and  tvnce  he  bent  his  knee.  How  different  that  meeting  from 
the  parting  at  Coventry  less  than  a  year  before !  *  Fair  cousin 
of  Lancaster,'  said  Bichard,  with  polite  dissimulation,  ^  you  are 
right  welcome.' 

*  My  lord,'  replied  the  duke,  *  I  am  come  before  my  time ; 
but  I  will  show  you  the  reason.  Your  people  complain  that  for 
the  space  of  twenty  years  or  more  you  have  ruled  them  rigor- 
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ouslj.  If  it  please  God,  I  will  help  you  to  govern  better/  The 
king  is  said  to  have  rejoined,  *  Fair  cousin,  since  it  pleases  you, 
it  pleases  us  likewise/  Courtesy  on  Lancaster's  part  went  no 
further  than  words  :  two  miserable  horses  were  brought  for  the 
king  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  were  compelled  to  ride  in 
the  triumphant  duke's  train  to  Chester.  Writs  were  prepared 
in  the  king's  name  for  assembling  Parliament,  and  for  the  pre- 
servation  of  the  peace.  Henry  dismissed  the  greater  part  of 
hifl  army,  and  conducted  his  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  principal  prelates  and  nobility,  and  the  mass  of  the  people, 
were  inclined  to  hail  with  satisfaction  the  elevation  of  Henry ; 
but  as  *  the  right  of  dethroning  a  monarch  was  nowhere  found 
in  the  law,'  it  was  thought  desirable  in  the  first  place  to  induce 
Richard  to  abdicate  the  throne.^  The  rolls  of  Parliament  attest 
that  a  deputation  of  the  various  orders  waited  on  the  captive 
king,  reminding  him  that  in  Wales,  while  perfectly  his  own 
master  (a  falsehood,  putting  a  false  face  on  compulsion),  he  had 
promised  to  resign  the  crown,  on  account  of  his  incompetency 
to  govern.  Bichard  offered  no  opposition ;  by  a  paper  which 
had  been  prepared  he  absolved  all  his  subjects  from  their  fealty 
and  allegiance,  acknowledged  his  deposition  to  be  just,  and  took 
oath  that  he  would  never  act  or  encourage  others  to  act  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  resignation.  Bichard  is  said  to  have  voluntarily 
added  an  assurance  that  if  it  were  in  his  power  to  name  his 
successor  he  should  prefer  his  cousin  of  Lancaster,  to  whom  he 
gave  a  ring  from  his  own  finger. 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  transaction  inserted  by  Henry's 
order  in  the  rolls  of  Parliament,  but  of  its  accuracy  there  is 
great  reason  to  doubt.  Had  the  king  been  free,  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  he  would  have  fled  to  his  French  provinces, 
instead  of  remaining  in  England  exposed  to  the  cruel  fate  of 
his  great-grandfather. 

The  next  day  Parliament  assembled  in  Westminster  Hall 
amidst  a  large  concourse  of  people.  The  duke  took  his  usual 
seat  near  the  throne,  which  was  empty  and  covered  with  cloth- 
of-gold. 

When  the  paper  which  purported  to  be  Bichard's  resignation 
was  read,  every  member  stood  up  in  his  place  signifying  his 
assent  to  it  aloud,  and  the  people  with  repeated  shouts  testified 
their  satisfaction.  The  coronation  oath  was  next  read,  followed 
by  thirty-three  articles  of  impeachment,  which  explained  that 
Bichard  had  violated  his  oath,  and  by  so  doing  had  incurred  the 
forfeiture  of  his  crown.     The  articles  which  had  most  weight 

>  HalUm,  ii.  213. 
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were  his  hand  in  tlie  death  of  Gloucester,  his  having  cancelled 
the  pardons  previously  granted  to  the  duke  and  his  adherents, 
and  his  despotic  conduct  after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament. 
Another  article,  passed  over  by  some  historians,  confirms  the 
king's  character  for  dissimulation,  and  proves  the  respect,  even 
in  that  age,  paid  to  honesty,  viz.  the  complaint,  ^  that  in  his 
negotiations  with  foreign  princes  he  had  used  so  many  equivo- 
cations and  sophistries  that  none  would  take  his  word  any 
more.'  ^ 

No  reply  was  expected  to  accusations  which  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  new  possessors  of  power  to  set  forth  in  the 
blackest  colours ;  but  it  is  said  that  Marks,  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
rose,  with  extraordinary  intrepidity,  to  declare  that  the  right  of 
being  confronted  with  his  accusers,  which  was  granted  to  the 
meanest  criminal,  ought  not  to  be  withheld  from  the  deposed 
king,  and  that  Parliament  ought  to  learn  fr^m  Bichard's  own 
lips  how  far  his  surrender  of  the  crown  was  voluntary.  The 
only  effect  of  this  appeal  was  the  bishop's  own  imprisonment.^ 
Parliament  voted  Richard's  deposition,  and  eight  commissioners, 
ascending  a  tribunal  placed  before  the  throne,  pronounced  his 
degradation  from  the  royal  authority,  on  the  ground  both  of  his 
demerits  and  of  his  own  act  of  resignation.  Parliament  waited 
in  suspense  till  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  arose,  and,  after  crossing 
himself  with  much  solemnity,  claimed  ^  the  realm  of  England 
and  the  crown '  by  the  right  line  of  descent  from  Henry  HI., 
declaring  that  the  realm  had  been  ^  in  point  to  be  undone  for 
default  of  governance  and  undoing  of  good  laws,'  and  that  it 
was  God's  will  that  he  should  recover  it.  Thus  did  Lancaster 
artfully  combine  the  plea  of  inheritance  with  the  claims  of  con- 
quest and  expediency.  He  then  produced  the  ring  and  seal 
which  he  had  obtained  from  Eichard.  The  archbishop  led  him 
to  the  throne  and  made  a  speech  in  his  praise,  and  Heniy  pro- 
mised not  to  *  disinherit  any  man  of  his  heritage,  fiunchise,  or 
other  rights,'  except  he  were  a  disturber  of  tibe  realm.  The 
authority  of  Parliament  legally  expired  on  the  change  of  the 
sovereign,  but  Henry  summoned  the  same  assembly  to  meet 
again  in  six  days,  appointed  new  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  retired 


I  See  Loid  Bolingbroke's  *  Letters  on  the  Hist,  of  England.' 

*  The  speech  which  Hmne  represents  the  bishop  to  hare  made  is  genenll/ 
believed  to  be  a  fabrication. — ^Lingard,  ir.  269,  note;  and  Edinburgh  Review,  toI.  43. 
Shakespeare  gives  the  bishop's  speech  in  Richard  11,,  act  iv.,  scene  1.  On  the 
discovery  of  the  first  conspiracy  formed  against  Henry,  Bishop  Marks  was  tried  for 
treason,  and  condemned  ;  but  the  Pope  interceded  for  him,  and  he  at  last  obtained 
Henry's  favour.    See,  further,  Lingard,  iv.  280. 
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in  state  to  the  royal  apartments.    Henry  of  Bolingbroke  was 
King  of  England. 

*In  this  revolution  of  1399  there  was  as  remarkable  an 
attention  shown  to  the  formalities  of  the  constitution,  allowing 
for  the  difference  in  the  times/  say  Hallam,  ^as  in  that  of 
1688.*^  Although  far  fix)m  extenuating  the  treachery  of  the 
Percys  or  the  conduct  of  the  chief  men  of  that  time — *  most  of 
whom  were  ambitious  and  faithless ' — the  same  writer  declares 
that,  'after  such  long  experience  of  the  king's  arbitrary,  dissem- 
bling, and  revengeful  temper,'  it  had  unquestionably  become 
necessary  to  expel  Bichard,  although  neither  his  successor  nor 
the  chief  men  of  the  time  can  be  in  any  way  extolled.^ 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Sir  lliomas  Haxey  owed  his 
escape  from  death  to  his  clerical  character.  The  privilege  of 
the  sacred  order  to  be  tried  in  the  spiritual  court,  which  did  not 
adjudge  to  death,  is  interesting,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
partiality  thus  shown  towards  the  clergy,  but  as  a  sign  of  the 
general  ignorance.  At  first,  the  prisoner  who  claimed  *  benefit 
of  clergy '  was  obliged  to  appear  in  his  clerical  dress  and  to 
show  his  tonsure ;  but  this  usage  was  afterwards  omitted,  and  as 
reading  was  a  rare  accomplishment,  it  was  held  sufficient  to 
ascertain  that  he  could  read,  so  that  at  length  lay-clerks,  as 
snch  persons  were  called  in  ancient  statutes,  came  to  share  the 
privilege  of  clergy.  According  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  pub- 
lished his  'Commonwealth  of  England'  in  1666,  the  bishop 
sent  a  deputy  to  every  gaol  delivery  to  ascertain  if  any  there 
were  so  entitled.  Moreover,  if  a  condemned  prisoner  *  demanded 
to  be  admitted  to  his  book,'  the  judge  handed  him  a  Psalter. 
The  prisoner  then  reading  *  as  well  as  he  can  (God  knoweth 
sometimes  very  slenderly),  the  judge  appealed  to  the  bishop's 
commissary,  saying  "  Legit  ut  clericus  ? "  (Does  he  read  like 
a  clerk  ?)  The  commissary  must  thereupon  say  "  legit,"  or  "  non 
legit,"  for  our  men  of  law  are  very  precise  in  their  words 
formal.  If  he  say  "legit"  (he  reads),  the  judge  proceedeth 
no  farther  to  sentence  of  death ;  if  "  non,"  the  judge  forthwith 
proceedeth  to  sentence.' 

1  The  right  of  inheritADce  legally  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  March,  the  son  of  the 
nobleman  lately  slain  in  Ireland.  Philippa,  the  only  child  of  Lionel,  Dnke  of 
Clarence,  had  been  married  to  the  father  of  the  late  earL  But  the  present  £arl  of 
March  vas  only  ten  years  of  age. 

<  <  Middle  Ages,'  ii.  212.  Nearly  three  hundred  years  afterwards,  to  justify  the 
deposition  of  James  II.,  the  roU  of  parchment  was  produced  from  the  records  *  on 
which,  in  quaint  characters  and  barbarous  Latin,  it  was  recorded  that  the  estates  of 
the  realm  had  declared  Tacant  the  throne  of  a  perfidious  and  tyrannical  Plantagenet.' 
— Lord  Micaulay,  ii.  600. 
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The  privilege  being  intended  only  to  protect  the  clergy,  not 
for  the  encouragement  of  edacation,  it  was  made  an  indictable 
offence  to  teach  an  offender  to  read  in  order  to  save  his  life.  In 
the  7th  year  of  Eichard  II.  the  vicar  of  Eonnd  Chmt^h,  in 
Canterbury,  was  tried  for  having,  with  the  jailor's  connivance, 
instructed  one  William  Gow,  who  had  been  previously  unlearned. 
In  the  year  1455  (Henry  YI.)  the  judges  are  said  to  have  been 
perplexed  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  felon  who,  although  he  read 
fluently,  was  declared  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Westminster  not  to 
be  a  clerk.  He  was  detained  long  in  prison  until  another  digni- 
tary presided,  who  took  a  more  favourable  view  of  his  case,  when, 
on  the  ground  of  his  good  scholarship,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  spiritual  court,  the  judges  declaring  that  they  would  allow 
any  offender  *  benefit  of  clergy '  who  could  prove  his  fitness,  if 
it  were  even  under  the  gallows !  ^ 

>  See  Blackstone's  '  OommeDtarieB,'  vol.  iv.  chap.  28 ;   and  '  Penny  Cydopcdiat 
article  '  Benefit  of  Clergy/ 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

HENRY  lY.,   SXTRNAMED   BOLINGpROKE. 
▲.D.    1399-1413. 

The  new  king,  who  had  already  assumed  the  name  of  Henry  IV., 
was  crowned  within  a  fortnight  after  the  deposition  of  Eichard, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he  went  into  exile. 

The  sword  worn  by  Henry  when  he  landed  at  Bavenspnm 
in  July  was  unsheathed  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  the 
most  powerful  of  his  partisans,  and  borne  conspicuous  in  the 
coronation  procession.  Parliament  was  obsequious  to  the  royal 
wiU.  All  the  late  yindictive  acts  were  repealed,  and  the  king's 
eldest  son  was  created  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Guienne, 
Lancaster,  and  Cornwall,  and  Earl  of  Chester.  No  one  men- 
tioned the  little  Earl  of  March,  and  the  king  was  satisfied  with 
detaining  him  and  his  brother  at  Windsor  Castle.  The  har- 
mony was,  however,  interrupted  when  the  lords  who  had  so 
lately  accused  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  his  associates  of 
treason  were  summoned  to  justify  their  conduct.  They 
grounded  their  defence  on  the  commands  and  threats  of  the 
late  king;  but  the  dangerous  words  *liar'  and  *  traitor'  were 
bandied  about,  and  on  one  occasion,  concerning  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  son  of  the  Duke  of  York,  twenty  lords  cast  their 
gauntlets  on  fhe  floor  as  challenges  to  battle.  The  king,  however, 
interposed  to  silence  these  passionate  disputants,  and  it  was 
judged  expedient  that  the  noblemen  whose  rank  had  so  lately 
been  raised  by  Bichard  when  required  to  act  as  the  instruments 
of  his  vengeance  should  again  become  Earls  of  Eutland,  Kent, 
Huntingdon,  and  Somerset.'  To  prevent  further  vindictive 
proceedings,  several  useful  statutes  were  passed,  one  of  which 

■  Bichatd  made  Rutkod  Buke  of  Albemarle,  in  September,  1397)  besides  other 
promotioiis.— Lingard,  iv.  246-276. 
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confined  tlie  guilt  of  treason  within  the  limits  assigned  by  the 
important  Act  of  Edward  III. 

Before  the  end  of  the  month,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
having  enjoined  secrecy,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  brought 
a  message  from  the  king,  concerning  the  future  treatment  of 
the  deposed  monarch,  whose  life,  as  it  was  declared,  the  king 
*  was  resolved  to  preserve  at  all  events/  The  lords  advised  that 
Eichard  should  be  secretly  conveyed  to  some  retired  castle, 
where  he  might  have  no  communication  with  the  world  or  his 
friends.  Accordingly,  the  king  came  down  to  the  House  and 
adjudged  the  unhappy  Bichard  to  total  seclusion  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  the  late  *  lords-appellants,' 
so  lately  lowered  in  rank,  met  together  at  a  tournament  at 
Oxford.  They  were  already  discontented  with  the  new  king, 
and  planning  to  liberate  Eichard.  But  one  of  the  associates 
failed  to  appear — the  one  who  stood  nearest  to  the  throne — 
Eutland,  son  of  the  Duke  of  York.  It  is  said  that,  being 
unable  to  conceal  the  plot  from  his  father's  knowledge,  Eutland 
disclosed  the  secret  to  the  king,  who  was  consequently  able 
to  take  prompt  measures.  While  the  king  issued  writs  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  traitors,  they  were  proving  their 
treason  by  proclaiming  Eichard  in  several  towns  and  villages 
in  the  West  of  England.  At  Cirencester,  the  mayor,  fortified 
by  the  king's  writ,  raised  the  inhabitants  to  attack  the  noble- 
men, and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  the  Earls  of  Kent  and 
Salisbury  were  beheaded  by  the  people. 

Lord^  Lumley  and  Despenser  met  the  same  fate  at  Bristol, 
and  several  other  barbarous  executions  took  place.  Marks,  the 
courageous  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  had  dared  to  lift  up  his 
voice  for  justice  on  behalf  of  Eichard,  was  arrested  as  an  ac- 
complice of  the  conspirators,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death  as 
a  traitor.  For  some  time  the  king  and  the  Pope  held  a  con- 
troversy concerning  his  fate.  The  Pope,  to  save  the  life  of 
Marks,  had  already  named  him  Bishop  of  Cephalonia,  in  the 
isle  of  Samos ;  but  Henry  required  that  the  bishop  should  be 
degraded  and  then  executed.  At  last,  however,  Henry  deemed 
it  best  to  yield  to  the  Pope,  and  signed  his  pardon.  Marks 
died  a  few  years  afterwards,  rector  of  Todenham,  in  Glouces- 
tershire. 

Eichard's  chance  of  continued  life  had  been  very  slender, 
depending  chiefly  on  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  If  none 
had  appeared  to  care  for  him,  he  might  still  have  been  permitted 
to  drag  on  a  passive  existence.    Like  every  other  premature  and 
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ill-planned  conspiracy,  this  attempt  strengthened  the  govern- 
ment, whilst  it  accelerated  the  doom  of  Bichard. 

The  King  of  France  threatened  war ;  he  resented  Henry's 
late  secret  departure  from  France,  and  felt  bound  in  honour  to 
appeal  on  behalf  of  his  young  daughter's  husband.  The  French 
people  readily  supported  their  king,  and  already  troops  were 
moving  towards  the  coast,  when  Henry,  to  stop  hostilities, 
sent  a  herald  to  Paris.  But  Charles  returned  a  peremptory 
refusal  to  negotiate.  He  knew  ^no  King  of  England  but 
Richard.* 

Henry  had  already  summoned  the  peers,  and  obtained  their 
promises  of  assistance,  when,  at  the  end  of  January,  the 
threatened  war  was  suddenly  averted  by  the  news  that  Richard 
had  died  at  Pontefract  Castle.  On  this  intelligence  the  King 
of  France  agreed  to  maintain  the  fcruce,  and  expressed  anxiety 
only  respecting  the  restoration  of  his  daughter,  the  ex-queen, 
and  her  dowry.*  Since  the  time  when  Richard  was  condemned 
to  secret  imprisonment,  no  one  appeared  to  know  his  fate.  The 
mystery  might  have  still  continued,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
interference  of  the  King  of  France;  but  the  Council  now  re- 
quired that  if  Richard  was  indeed  dead,  his  body  should  be 
publicly  exhibited  to  the  people.  In  March,  1400,  a  funeral 
train  conveyed  the  remains  of  the  late  sovereign  to  St.  Paul's, 
where,  for  two  days,  numbers  of  people  were  allowed  to  gaze 
on  the  emaciated  face.  Mass  was  celebrated,  attended  by 
^ng  Henry,  a  dirge  was  chanted  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
the  interment  took  place  at  Langley,  *  Richard's  once  favourite 
residence.'  * 

DiflFerent  reports  prevailed  concerning  the  king's  death.  In 
France  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  died  in  his  cell  from 
the  blows  of  Sir  Piers  Exton  and  his  accomplices;  but  in 
England  it  was  considered  more  probable  that  he  was  starved 
to  death.  Henry  prudently  abstained  from  noticing  these 
rumours. 

It  appears  inevitable  that  a  political  revolution  in  times  of 

'  Isabella  returned  to  France  in  1401,  and  wan  subsequently  married  to  the 
Connt  d'AngouUme.  In  1402,  howerer,  a  Frenchman,  Walleran  of  Luxemburgh,  also  a 
Prince  of  the  German  Empire,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Richard  IL,  sent  a  challenge 
to  Henrj,  King  of  England,  concerning  the  death  of  that  king,  of  which  he 
waa  '  notoriouslj  accused.'  ViTalleran  prored  his  hostility  to  the  King  of  England, 
according  to  the  too  frequent  usage  of  princes,  by  inflicting  severe  injury  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight  and  the  southern  coast  of  England,  by  means  of  a  squadron  of  ships ;  and  three 
French  princes,  who  embarked  in  the  same  cause,  burned  Plymouth. — Lingard,  iy.  311. 

*  Lingard.  Probably  King's  Langley,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  Henry  III.  had  a 
pftlace.  Some  persons  maintained  that  the  body  exhibited  at  London  was  not  that  of 
Richard,  but  of  a  man  who  much  resembled  him. 

VOL.  I.  B 
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imperfect  civilisation  Bhould  be  stained  by  blood.  All  the 
massacres  of  the  beginning  of  this  reign  are,  however,  of  small 
significance  when  compared  with  that  blackest  of  all  statnten 
by  the  passing  of  which  this  king,  conscious  of  his  imperfect 
title  to  the  crown,  conciliated  the  Church.  Eight  hundred  yean 
earlier,  when  Augustine  had  converted  Ethelbert  to  Christianity, 
he  declared  that  religion  ought  not  to  be  enforced  by  violence ; 
but  afber  these  long  centuries  of  advancing  civilisation  the 
Church,  alarmed  by  the  spread  of  WycliPs  doctrines,  was  no 
longer  satisfied  with  shielding  her  sons  from  the  secular  arm. 
She  now  prepared  to  pronounce  a  doom  more  terrible  by  &r  than 
that  of  the  gibbet  upon  those,  however  blameless,  who  dared  to 
oppose  the  established  belief.  Archbishop  Arundel,  who  was 
restored  to  the  primacy,  had  been  one  of  Henry's  advisers 
before  he  landed  at  Bavenspum,  and  was  one  of  the  deputation 
which  brought  the  deceitful  message  to  Richard  at  Flint  Castle. 
A  writ  to  legalise  the  burning  of  heretics  had  only  awaited  the 
royal  signature,  and  Henry  willingly  surrendered  the  Lollards 
to  persecution,  thus  lighting  flames  which  were  not  finally 
extinguished  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  An 
execution  soon  followed.  William  Sawtre,  rector  of  Lynn,  in 
Norfolk,  had  been  already  deprived  of  his  living,  upon  a  charge 
of  heresy.  He  was  summoned  before  Convocation,  sentenced, 
and  publicly  burnt  to  death  in  Smithfield,  in  the  presence  of 
an  immense  multitude,  on  February  26,  1401.^  This  act  of 
barbarity  did  not,  however,  subdue  the  boldness  of  the  Lollard 
preachers. 

It  had  been  charged  upon  the  unhappy  Richard  that  he 
added  no  military  glory  to  England.  Henry  was  desirous  of 
escaping  similar  censure,  and  probably  also  thought  that  his 
nobles  would  be  more  safely  employed  in  foreign  war  than  at 
home. 

Parliament  was  reluctant  to  impose  new  taxes  which  might 
cause  discontent ;  but  it  was  agreed  by  the  prelates  and  peers  in 
council  to  provide  for  an  expedition  into  Scotland,  the  former 
yielding  a  tenth  of  their  income,  the  latter  serving  with  a 
certain  number  of  soldiers,  at  their  own  expense,  for  a  limited 
time. 

On  the  pretext  of  summoning  King  Robert  and  the  Scottish 
barons  to  do  homage,  Henry  marched  to  Leith  ;  but  Edinburgh 

>  Lingard  gives  this  date.  Some  say  Febroary,  1400.  See  Pauli's  *  Old  England, 
p.  301.  Lord  Campbell  states  that  Henij  had  at  first  desired  to  replenish  tJi« 
treasury  from  the  superabundant  wealth  of  the  clergy,  but  that  Archbishop  Arondel 
offered  strenuous  opposition. — *  Lives  of  the  Chancellors/  i.  313. 
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Castle '  was  held  by  the  Prince  of  Scotland,  and  when  the 
English  army  had  consumed  their  own  provisions,  they  found  it 
expedient  to  regain  the  border. 

An  expedition  into  Wales  proved  equally  fruitless.  Owen 
Glendower,  a  Welshman,  who  had  served  in  Ireland  under  the 
late  king,  had  petitioned  Parliament  for  redress  against  the 
encroachments  of  a  more  powerful  neighbour.  His  petition 
was  scornfully  rejected,  on  which  Glendower  declared  his  lineal 
descent  from  the  ancient  princes,  and  set  up  the  standard  of 
rebellion.  The  Welsh  eagerly  admitted  his  pretensions,  hoped, 
like  the  Scots,  to  re-establish  independence,  and  adventurers 
joined  them  from  the  universities  and  the  most  distant  parts  of 
England. 

Henry  sent  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  oppose  this 
pretender  to  royalty.  The  young  Henry  gave  Glendower's 
house  to  the  flames ;  but  Glendower  stood  on  the  hills  mean- 
time, and  still  continued  in  arms.  The  conflict  was  long  and 
desultory.  Lord  Grey  and  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer  were  taken 
prisoners  by  Glendower.  When,  after  two  more  years  of  war, 
Henry  collected  his  retainers  at  Shrewsbury  and  invaded  Wales 
from  difiCerent  quarters  with  troops  commanded  by  himself,  his 
son,  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  no  enemies  appeared  to  meet 
him,  and  the  violent  storms  which  he  encountered  inspired  a 
superstitious  dread  of  the  adventurer  who  appeared  able  to 
enlist  the  powers  of  nature  in  his  service.^ 

The  charge  of  continuing  the  war  in  Scotland  had  been 
committed  by  the  king  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  his 
son.  Sir  Henry  Percy,  or  *  Hotspur.'  Henry  was  now  alarmed 
by  hearing  that  an  unknown  Englishman  had  appeared  in  Scot- 
land who  personated  Bichard  II.  Proclamations  were  issued 
against  those  who  spread  false  reports,  setting  forth  anew  the 
charges  against  Bichard,  and  several  persons  were  convicted  of 
treason.  Meantime  the  pretender,  who  was  probably  insane, 
was  kept  by  the  Begent  of  Scotland  a  close  prisoner  in  Stirling 
Castle  for  seventeen  years  till  his  death  in  1419. 

Irritated  by  a  personal  grievance,  Dunbar,  Earl  of  March, 
joined  the  Percys.*  After  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  had  again 
been  cruelly  ravaged,  a  great  battle  was  fought  on  September 
14,  1402,  between  the  English  and  the  Scots  at  Homildon  HiU. 
The  Scots  were  completely  defeated  by  the  English  archers,  and 
among  the  captives  were  the  Scottish  commander.  Earl  Douglas, 

>  Lingard,  it.  290.     See  Shakespeare's  Hetirt/  IF.,  in  which  the  supposed  magical 
influences  of  Glendover  are  described. 

*  The  Scottish  Earl  of  March  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  young  Earl  confined 
in  Windsor  Castle. 
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Murdoch  Stewart,  son  of  the  regent,  and  eighty  French  and 
Scottish  knights.  The  English  men-at-arms  did  not  draw  their 
swords ;  the  victory  was  won  by  the  archers  alone,  whose  skill 
and  strength  were  renowned  throughout  Europe.  A  stone 
which  stands  two  miles  from  Wooler,  near  the  Cheviot  Hills,  is 
believed  to  mark  the  battle-field. 

On  October  20  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  came  before  the 
king  at  Westminster  Hall  with  his  seven  prisoners.  Henry  ex- 
horted Prince  Murdoch  to  bear  his  captivity  with  fortitude, 
remembering  that  he  had  conducted  himself  in  battle  as  a  true 
knight.  He  raised  the  prisoners  from  their  knees  and  invited 
them  to  dine  at  his  table.  Henry's  aid  was  now  besought  for 
the  ransom  of  the  two  noble  prisoners  taken  by  Glendower.  He 
willingly  paid  the  demand  for  Lord  Grey,  but  Sir  Edmund 
Mortimer  was  the  uncle  of  that  Earl  of  March,  the  prisoner  at 
Windsor,  who  was  the  lineal  heir  of  the  English  crown.  Henry 
refused  to  assist  in  Mortimer's  liberation,  although  Henry  Percy, 
who  had  married  his  sister,  petitioned  for  the  aid.^  By  this 
mean  refusal  to  release  a  knight  who  had  been  taken  prisoner 
in  his  cause,  Henry  gave  de^p  offence  to  those  powerful  nobles 
who  had  helped  to  place  him  on  the  throne. 

Mortimer,  weary  of  captivity,  married  the  daughter  of  Glen- 
dower, became  consequently  Henry's  avowed  enemy,  and  was 
secretly  supported  by  extraordinary  confederates — the  three 
Percys  (the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  his  son,  and  the  Earl 
of  Worcester),  Scrope  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Earl  Douglas, 
who  promised  to  pay  for  his  freedom  by  his  own  services,  and 
by  bringing  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  knights. 

It  was  required  by  the  laws  of  chivalry  that  subjects  who 
cast  off  their  allegiance  should  state  their  grounds  of  provoca- 
tion. The  confederates  accordingly  sent  Henry  a  written  act  of 
defiance,  pronouncing  him  false  and  perjured  on  the  following 
grounds — that  on  first  landing  in  Yorkshire  he  had  declared  that 
he  only  claimed  his  lawful  inheritance,  whilst  he  had  afterwards 
compelled  Bichard  to  resign  the  crown  ;  that,  having  solemnly 
promised  protection  to  Eichard  during  his  life,  he  had  caused  him 
to  die  of  hunger  and  cold  in  the  castle  of  Pontefract ;  that  he 
had  taken  possession  of  the  crown,  the  rightful  inheritance  of 
the  young  Earl  of  March ;  that,  although  he  had  promised  to 
govern  according  to  law,  he  had  levied  taxes  by  his  own  sole 
authority,  and  had  illegally  interfered  with  elections  by  sending 

*  See  Henry  IV..,  act  i.  scene  3. 

King  Henry. — '  Shall  our  coffers,  then, 

Be  emptied  to  redeem  a  traitor  home  ? ' 
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his  creatures  to  Parliament.  To  these  charges  it  was  added  that 
he  refused  to  allow  the  liberation  of  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  in  his  service,  and  that  he  accused  the 
Percys  of  treason,  when  they  were  only  negotiating  for  Mortimer's 
release.  *For  these  reasons,^  concluded  the  defiance,  *we  do 
mortally  defy  thee  and  thy  adherents,  as  traitors  and  subverters 
of  the  commonwealth,  as  oppressors  and  usurpers  of  the  rights 
of  the  true  and  direct  heir  of  England ;  and  we  intend  to  prove 
it  by  force  of  arms/*  Henry  Percy,  lieutenant  of  North  Wales, 
had  considerable  influence  in  that  district,  the  Earl  of  Worcester 
brought  forces  from  the  south,  and  the  archers  of  Cheshire 
were  deluded  by  the  assurance  that  Eichard,  to  whom  they  were 
personally  attached,  still  lived. 

Henry,  who  was  in  the  centre  of  England  when  he  first 
heard  of  this  impending  danger,  immediately  summoned  those 
on  whom  he  could  rely,  and  entered  Shrewsbury  at  the  moment 
when  the  younger  Percy  was  approaching  at  the  head  of  the 
confederates.  Although  Owen  Glendower  had  not  yet  brought 
up  his  Welshmen,  Percy  made  immediate  preparations  for  battle. 
On  reading  the  defiance,  Henry  made  answer  that  he  had  not 
time  to  write  a  reply,  but  would  prove  by  the  sword  that  the 
charges  brought  against  him  were  *  false  and  feigned.' 

The  battle  which  was  fought  the  next  morning,  July  21, 
was  one  of  the  most  bloody  contests  described  in  English 
history.  The  two  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  number,  each 
consisting  of  about  fourteen  thousand  men  of  approved  valour. 

When  they  stood  in  battle  array,  Henry  sent  the  Abbot  of 
Shrewsbury  to  offer  terms  of  peace,  which,  after  some  hesitation, 
were  rejected. 

*  Then,  banner  advance !'  cried  Heniy.  The  air  resounded 
with  the  king's  cry  of  *St.  George !'  to  which  *Esp6rance,  Percy  !* 
was  the  reply,  and  the  archers  on  both  sides  did  great  execution 
with  their  arrows.  Percy  and  Douglas,  two  of  the  most  valiant  of 
living  knights,  till  lately  foes  in  the  field,  but  now  allies,  rushed 
into  the  thickest  conflict,  and  for  a  time  triumphed  over  all 
opponents.  The  royal  guards  were  routed,  the  noblemen  who 
for  deception  had  adopted  the  royal  arms  were  slain,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  wounded.  But  an  arrow  pierced  the  brain  of  Henry 
Percy ;  when  he  fell  the  confidence  of  his  followers  fell  with  him. 
The  king,  who  had  been  fighting  bravely  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
field,  soon  felt  secure  of  victory.  The  Earls  Douglas  and  Wor- 
cester and  two  others  of  high  rank  were  made  prisoners.  Douglas 

1  This  defiance  is  printed  at  length  from  the  Harleian  MISS,  in  '  The  Hereditary 
Bight  of  the  Crown.'— Lingard,  iv.  298. 
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was  treated  with  courtesy ;  the  others  were  executed  as  traitors* 
The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  been  detained  by  indispo- 
sition, was  marching  through  the  county  of  Durham  at  the  head 
of  his  retainers,  when  he  heard  of  the  great  defeat  and  the  death 
of  his  son  and  brother ;  upon  which  he  disbanded  his  forces,  and 
secluded  himself  in  Warkworth  Castle.  At  the  next  meeting  of 
Parliament,  Northumberland  presented  a  petition  to  the  king, 
acknowledging  that  he  had  transgressed  the  law  by  collecting 
his  followers,  but  hoping  for  mercy  in  return  for  his  submission. 
Henry  could  not  wish  to  inflict  extreme  punishment  on  a  power- 
ful  and  popular  nobleman  who  had  helped  to  place  him  on  the 
throne ;  he  invited  the  judges  to  decide  on  the  earl's  offence.  But 
the  lords,  many  of  whom  had  been  secretly  in  the  same  league, 
interposed  an  opinion  that  Northumberland's  guilt  went  no  fur- 
ther than  a  trespass,  punishable  by  a  fine.  The  earl  was  allowed 
to  renew  fealty  to  the  king  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  £a.mily,  and 
obtained  a  full  remission  of  fines  and  penalties,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  thanked  the  king  for  pardoning  Northumberland.^ 
Disaffection  did  not,  however,  cease.  The  families  of  those  who 
had  been  slain  or  executed  as  traitors  thirsted  for  revenge,  and 
the  king  found  it  difficult  to  replenish  his  treasury  without 
exciting  fresh  ill-will. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1404,  Lady  Despenser,  widow 
of  one  of  the  noblemen  who  perished  at  Bristol  in  the  first  insur- 
rection, contrived  to  enter  the  apartments  at  Windsor  Castle, 
in  which  the  young  Earl  of  March  and  his  brother  were  con- 
fined, and  carried  them  off  to  the  frontiers  of  Wales.  Alarm 
was,  however,  raised  in  time  for  the  recapture  of  the  fugitives, 
and  the  lady,  when  examined  before  the  council,  named  her 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  as  an  accomplice  in  her  attempt. 
The  duke,  who  had  lately  inherited  his  father's  title,  was  tiie 
same  nobleman  who,  when  Earl  of  Eutland,  revealed  to  Henry 
the  first  conspiracy  formed  on  behalf  of  Richard.  Henry  seized 
the  duke's  estates  and  confined  him  for  three  months  in 
Pevensey  Castle ;  but  York  stood  too  near  the  throne  for  punish- 
ment, and  he  was  soon  reinstated  in  his  possessions.  The  proud 
Earl  of  Northumberland  had  been  very  leniently  treated,  but^ 
although  pardoned,  he  felt  himself  degiuded.  He  was  deprived 
of  the  guardianship  of  the  Scottish  border,  a  slight  which  his 
proud  spirit  ill-brooked  from  the  king  whom  he  had  assisted  in 
gaining  the  throne.  He  found  a  willing  associate  in  Lord 
Thomas,  eldest  son  of  that  Duke  of  Norfolk  (Henry's  opponent 
in  the  lists  in  1398)  who  died  in  banishment. 

Hallam,  ii.  224,  note. 
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To  avoid  exciting  Henry's  jealousy,  Lord  Thomas  had  not 
assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  was  known  as  Lord 
Mowbray,  the  earl  marshal.  When,  however,  Henry  bestowed 
on  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  the  oflBce  hitherto  hereditary  in 
the  Mowbray  family,  the  resentment  of  Lord  Thomas  was  aroused, 
and  he  held  conferences  with  Scrope  Archbishop  of  York,  aa 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  young  Earl  of  March.  With  the 
eoncurrence  of  the  archbishop,  a  paper  was  affixed  to  the  doors  of 
the  churches  at  York,  containing  charges  against  the  king 
similar  to  those  presented  to  him  at  Shrewsbury.  Eight 
thousand  men  assembled  in  May,  1405,  at  Shipton-on-the-Moor, 
near  York,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  archbishop  and  Lord 
Mowbray.  Prince  John  and  Lord  Westmoreland  brought  forces 
against  them,  and,  without  a  battle,  contrived  to  gain  possession 
of  the  archbishop  and  the  earl  marshal,  and  to  take  them  to 
the  archiepiscopal  residence  at  Bishopsthorpe,  where  the  king 
had  arrived  with  the  Court.  The  insurgents,  on  the  seizure  of 
their  leaders,  quickly  dispersed. 

Henry  commanded  the  Chief  Justice  Gascoigne  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  death  on  the  archbishop  and  the  earl ;  but  that 
upright  judge  refused  to  execute  the  command,  declaring  that 
he  could  not  legally  judge  those  who  had  a  right  to  be  tried  by 
their  peers.'  A  more  compliant  agent  was  found  in  a  knight 
named  Pulthorpe,  who,  without  form  of  trial,  condemned  both 
to  death.  The  archbishop  is  said  to  have  been  generally  beloved 
and  respected  both  for  his  learning  and  his  virtues.  He  submitted 
to  the  execution  with  fortitude,  and  was  venerated  by  the  people 
as  a  martyr.*  When  Henry  afterwards  appealed  to  the  Peers 
in  Parliament  to  brand  the  acts  of  the  archbishop  and  earl  as 
treason,  they  replied,  with  independence,  that,  although  accord- 
ing to  Prince  John's  testimony  their  offence  appeared  to  be 
treason,  they  requested  that  the  subject  might  await  the  con- 
sideration of  the  next  Parliament.  Henry  had  the  prudence 
not  to  press  for  further  judgment  respecting  the  most  iniquitous 
act  of  his  reign,  with  the  exception  of  Bichard's  death.  After 
punishing  the  city  of  York  by  depriving  the  citizens  of  their 
franchises,  Henry  advanced  against  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, with  thirty  thousand  men.  Unable  to  offer  resistance,  the 
earl  allied  himself  with  the  Regent  of  Scotland,  and  for  more 

>  Ungard,  It.  305.  The  privilege  of  clergy  which  still  existed  in  criminal  cases 
*  was  acknowledged  not  to  comprehend  high  treason.'  The  Pope,  however,  afterwards 
excomrannicated  all  who  wore  concerned  in  the  archbishop's  death,  and  Henry  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  large  sum  for  absolution. — '  Middle  Ages,'  ii.  50. 

*  The  archbishop  whs  brother  of  Kichard's  minifster,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  put  to 
death  at  Bristol  in  1399. 
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than  two  years  wandered,  with  his  comx)anion  Lord  Bardolph, 
from  place  to  place,  sometimes  with  the  Scots,  at  other  times 
among  the  Welsh  insurgents. 

At  length  Northumberland  fell  in  battle  near  Tadcaster, 
defeated  by  Sir  Thomas  Eokcby  ;  and  Bardolph  died  of  his 
wounds.  The  conclusion  of  the  English  insurrection  furnished 
larger  resources  for  conducting  the  war  in  Wales;  but  four 
years  passed  before  Prince  Henry  was  entirely  victorious 
over  the  southern  province,  while  in  North  Wales  Glendower 
continued  to  roam  among  the  wilds  of  Snowdon  long  afker  the 
death  of  Henry  IV.* 

In  March,  1405,  the  heir  of  the  Scottish  throne  fell  unex- 
pectedly into  Henry's  power.  Eobert  III.,  the  weak  King  of 
Scotland,  suspicious  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Albany,  desired 
to  place  his  only  surviving  son.  Prince  James,  at  the  Court  of 
France.  Although  at  that  time  there  was  no  war  between 
England  and  Scotland,  an  English  cruiser  ventured  to  inter- 
cept the  passage  of  the  young  prince,  who  was  offered  to  the 
King  of  England  as  an  acceptable  present,  and  Henry  was  not 
so  magnanimous  as  to  surrender  him.  To  the  expostulations 
addressed  to  him  he  is  said  to  have  replied  that  he  could 
teach  the  prince  to  speak  French,  aud  was  as  able  as  the 
King  of  France  to  instruct  the  heir  of  Scotland  how  to 
govern.  No  further  aggressions  on  the  part  of  Scotland  took 
place  during  this  reign  and  the  next — the  whole  period  spent 
by  James  in  captivity  in  England.  Henry  was  not,  however, 
a  negligent  guardian :  he  appointed  Sir  John  Pelham,  a  man 
of  worth  and  learning,  as  his  governor,  and  James  (who  was 
only  fourteen  when  captured)  became  well  acquainted  with 
such  bi*anches  of  literature  and  art  as  were  at  that  time  culti- 
vated by  gentlemen.  In  the  seclusion  of  Windsor  Castle  he 
became  a  lover  and  a  poet,  and  the  poem  composed  by  liiwi  in 
praise  of  the  Lady  Jane  Beaufort,  whom  he  afterwards  married, 
has  been  extolled  for  its  taste.  When,  in  1424,  James  was  at 
length  restored  to  Scotland,  the  laws  which  he  enacted  did 
honour  to  his  English  education  and  rendered  memorable  his 
short  reign  of  twelve  years.^ 

France  was  at  this  time  divided  by  the  turbulence  of  hostile 
factions.  In  November,  1407,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of 
Charles  VI.,  was  murdered  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  the  Duke 

*  Lingard,  p.  310. 

«  See  Ellis's  'Specimens  of  Early  English  Poetry/  i.  242,  and  Sir  Walter  SeoUs 
*  History  of  Scotland,'  i.  240.  Scotland  was  in  the  utmost  disorder  when  James  became 
king,  and  he  was  shiin  by  a  conspiracy  of  those  haughty  barons  whom  he  too  rashly 
endeavoured  to  overcome. 
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of  Burgundy  acknowledged  that  he  had  instigated  the  deed. 
The  Orleanists,  disappointed  in  their  claim  for  justice,  took  arms, 
and  France  was  divided  between  Burgundians  and  Orleanists.* 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  England  had  happily  no 
part  in  such  dissensions.  But  the  King  of  England  viewed 
King  Charles  as  hi&  enemy.  He  sent  a  thousand  archers  and 
eight  hundred  lances  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  But  the 
beads  of  the  rival  party  made  tempting  offers  to  Henry,  promis- 
ing to  acknowledge  him  as  the  rightful  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  to 
restore  to  him  those  portions  of  which  the  English  had  been 
deprived,  and  to  do  homage  to  him  for  wliat  they  held  within 
the  duchy. 

Tempted  by  such  offers,  Henry  promised  large  assistance  to 
the  opponents  of  Burgundy.  There  were,  however,  patriots  in 
both  the  French  armies  who  dreaded  the  arrival  of  the  English, 
and  were  anxious  to  end  the  strife.  Means  were  taken  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation,  and  although  in  the  year  1412  Henry's 
second  son,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence,  had  landed  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  English  had  begun  the  work  of  plunder,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  purchased  their  forbearance,  and  they  marched 
forward  to  Guienne.^  In  England  Henry  soon  lost  the  popu- 
larity which  he  had  enjoyed  at  his  accession,  and  his  difQculty 
in  raising  money,  and  the  frequent  insurrections,  made  him 
more  compliant  towards  Parliament  than  he  might  otherwise 
have  been. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  the  Commons,  supported  by 
the  Lords,  petitioned  that  certain  persons,  among  whom  was  the 
King's  confessor,  should  be  removed  from  the  Court ;  and 
although  Henry  came  to  Parliament  to  intercede  for  these 
persons,  he  acquiesced  in  their  dismissal,  saying  that  he  would 
not  retain  any  person  in  his  Court  who  incurred  the  ill-will  of 
his  people.' 

Although  severe  laws  were  passed  for  the  repression  of 
heresy,  the  rolls  of  Parliament  during  this  and  the  succeeding 
reign  are  full  of  petitions  against  church  abuses,  some  objecting 
that  priories  were  held  by  foreigners,  and   a  regulation  was 

'  The  name  *  Armagnacs*  was  giren  to  the  Orloanists,  from  the  title  of  their  chief, 
Che  Constable  d*Armagnac 

•  The  Kin  J  of  France  had  previously  ordered  all  his  forces  to  assemble  at  Chartres 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  when  in  the  meantime  the  Duke  of  Orleans  agreed  to 
pay  the  English  general  209,000  crowns. — Lingard,  iv.  317. 

■  HalUm,  ii.  226.  Henry  must  hare  remembered  the  ill  effects  of  Kichard's 
refusal  of  the  demands  of  Parliament  in  1386. 
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mEide  that  no  child  nnder  foarteen  years  of  age  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  a  convent  without  the  parents'  consent. 

An  Act  repressing  the  delusire  attempt  to  change  the 
common  metals  into  gold  was  passed,  and  it  was  declared  to  be 
felony.  The  philosophers  who  pursued  this  vain  experiment 
were  called  alchemists ;  they  are  severely  reproached  by  Chaucer 
in  the  tale  of  the  ^  Canon  Yeoman,'  who  attributes  his  ruin  to 
this  endeavour  by  which 

A  man  may  lightly  learn,  if  he  hare  anght. 
To  multiply  and  bring  his  good  to  nought.  * 

Sir  Thomas  Chaucer,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
during  this  reign,  was  the  poet's  eldest  son. 

Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  eleven  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  accession.  After  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury, 
the  king  required  from  all  the  lords  and  prelates  a  renewal  of 
allegiance,  and  in  February,  1404,  procured  an  act  vesting  the 
succession  to  the  crown  in  his  sons  according  to  seniority. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  although  very  popular  on  account  of 
his  bravery  and  generosity,  was  nevertheless  reckless  and  incon- 
siderate, and  when  disengaged  from  military  service  abandoned 
himself  to  his  pleasures. 

The  praise  repeatedly  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Parliaments 
which  remonstrated  with  his  father,  and  his  steady  application 
to  the  work  of  subduing  Glendower,  have  induced  some  his- 
torians to  discredit  the  stories  of  his  petulance  in  early  life.' 
Shakespeare  may  have  added  exaggeration  to  the  reports  of  the 
chroniclers,  as  also  in  the  case  of  Falstaff,  a  character  now 
known  not  to  be  historical.  According  to  the  popular  story, 
one  of  Prince  Hal's  companions  was  charged  with  felony  and 
taken  before  Chief  Justice  Gascoigne,  who  sent  him  to  prison, 
an  exercise  of  authority  which  so  incensed  the  prince  that, 
when  his  demand  for  the  release  of  his  friend  was  refused,  he 
became  so  violent  as  to  strike  the  judge  on  the  bench.  Gas- 
coigne immediately  committed  the  prince  to  prison,  and  he  had 
the  prudence  to  submit  quietly  to  the  sentence.  The  king  is 
said  to  have  very  sensibly  exclaimed,  on  hearing  of  this  occur- 
rence, that  he  was  '  happy  to  have  both  a  judge  so  resolute 
in  his  duty  and  a  son  so  obedient  to  the  authority  of  the 
law.'» 

>  See  linefl  845-S4fl  of  Clarke's  'Hiches  of  Chancer,'  and  note  at  p.  306.  The 
whole  process  of  the  experiment  is  there  described. 

'  See  Hallam's  remarks,  ii.  228,  note. 

'  Shakespeare's  assertion  that  Henry  V.  re-appointed  Gascoigne,  with  praise  for 
his  conduct  (Henry  IV.y  part  ii.  act  v.),  has  been  contradicted  in  Fosses  *  Lives  of  the 
Chief  Justices/— See  'Quarterly  Ee?iew,*  No.  238. 
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This  was  the  same  chief  justice  who  refdsed  illegally  to 
seDtence  Archbishop  Scrope. 

The  king,  who  had  been  for  some  time  declining  in  healthy 
died  on  March  19,  leaving  four  sons — Henry,  who  immediately 
succeeded  him,  Thomas  Dnke  of  Clarence,  and  the  Princes 
John  and  Humphrey,  besides  two  daughters,  married  to  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  King  of  Denmark. 

When,  after  bis  Scottish  victory,  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land brought  prisoners  of  high  rank  to  kneel  before  the  king, 
they  are  said  to  have  prayed  that  they  might  be  treated 
^  honourably  and  graciously,  according  to  the  law  of  arms.'  It 
was  still  usual  to  torture  prisoners  of  war,  to  procure  from  them 
a  larger  ransom.  Thus  Henry  was  charged  with  having  allowed 
Sir  Edmund  Mortimer  to  be  kept  in  chains.  The  infliction  of 
the  'peine  forte  et  dure' — the  pressure  of  heavy  weights  laid 
on  prisoners,  who  were  stretched  on  the  floor  of  the  cell — must 
have  frequently  brought  on  death ;  but,  as  death  without  sen- 
tence did  not  deprive  heirs  of  their  inheritance,  some  prisoners 
bore  this  painful  treatment  rather  than  seek  a  public  trial.^ 

Lingaid,  it.  299,  and  PalgraTe's  *  Ulustrations/  pp.  269,  270. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HENET   V. 
A.D.    1413-1422. 

The  Prince  of  Wales — called  from  his  birthplace  Henry  of 
Monmouth — succeeded  to  the  throne.  Although  his  frank  and 
cordial  manners  had  made  him  popular,  the  grayer  part  of  the 
community  regarded  with  anxiety  the  accession  of  a  prince  who 
had  lately  been  guilty  of  riotous  excesses.  But  Henry's  pru- 
dence dissipated  their  fears ;  his  idle  associates  were  dismissed, 
and  prudent  men  were  summoned  to  his  counsels. 

He  liberated  from  prison  the  young  Earl  of  March,  and 
restored  to  the  exiled  son  of  Henry  Percy,  called  *  Hotspur,' 
the  estates  and  honours  which  his  father  and  grandfather 
forfeited  by  rebellion.  Henry  also  paid  to  the  late  unfortunate 
Richard,  from  whom  he  had  received  knighthood,  the  only  pos- 
sible tribute  of  respect,  by  causing  his  remains  to  be  removed 
to  Westminster  Abbey  and  by  attending  in  person  at  the  cere- 
mony with  some  ostentation  of  regard. 

Several  years  had  now  elapsed  since,  in  1401,  the  fires  of 
Smithfield  were  first  lighted  for  the  execution  of  a  heretic.  It 
is  related  that,  while  Prince  of  Wales,  Henry's  compassion  was 
strongly  excited  on  behalf  of  a  poor  mechanic,  witii  whom  he 
condescended  to  expostulate  respecting  his  errors ;  but  the  man 
being  unconvinced  by  his  arguments,  he  left  him  to  his  fate.' 

Among  Henry's  early  friends  was  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  who 
had  served  with  credit  in  the  French  war,  and  was  also  a  man 
of  learning.  By  marriage  with  Lady  Cobham,  Oldcastle  ac- 
quired her  title  and  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  became 
zealous  in  disseminating  the  doctrines  of  Wyclif,  attributing 
to  them  his  own  moral  reformation,  translated  some  of  the 

'  The  contemporary  poet,  Occleve,  ^rrote  rerses  describing  Prince  Henry's  com- 
passion for  the  poor  smith.     Turner's  Hist.  ii.  469,  and  Pauli's  '  Old  England,'  p.  307. 
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reformer's  writings,  and  caused  the  Bible  to  be  read  to  the 
villagers  at  his  house  in  Kent,  where  many  persecuted  preachers 
found  a  refuge.  A  tract  sent  by  him  to  Paternoster  Row  to 
be  illuminated  was  discovered  by  an  emissary  of  the  clergy. 
The  contents  were  made  known  to  the  king,  who  declared 
his  disapproval,  and  endeavoured  to  rescue  his  friend  from  the 
hostility  of  the  bishops  by  persuading  him  to  relinquish  these 
dangerous  errors. 

Henry's  arguments,  however,  again  proved  unavailing,  and 
in  his  displeasure  he  left  Lord  Cobham  to  defend  himself 
against  the  archbishop.  He  was  brought  before  an  ecclesias- 
tical court  held  in  the  Dominican  monastery  near  Ludgate. 
In  reply  to  his  accusers,  he  asserted  his  belief  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  declared  his  disapproval  of  the  high  claims  set  up 
by  the  Church,  and  his  veneration  for  Wyclif,  to  whose  in- 
fluence he  ascribed  his  own  improved  character.  He  was  sent 
to  the  Tower,  from  which  he  contrived  to  escape,  and  took 
refuge  in  Wales.  Soon  afterwards  there  was  a  tumultuous 
gathering  of  men  from  all  parts  of  England,  who  met  by  night 
in  St.  Giles's  Fields,  with  the  intention,  as  it  was  reported,  of 
seizing  the  king  and  his  brothers,  and  of  making  Oldcastle 
regent.  Although  Oldcastle  vma  not  present  at  this  meeting, 
and  some  of  the  most  careful  historians  have  considered  the 
apprehensions  of  the  government  unsupported  by  evidence,  the 
object  of  the  clergy  was  attained :  *  Lollardy '  was  made  trea- 
sonable, and  the  magistrates  were  desired  to  take  all  possible 
jseasures  for  its  suppression.  Oldcastle,  after  living  in  con- 
cealment for  more  than  three  years,  was  at  length  captured  by 
Lord  Fowis,  and,  on  his  condemnation  by  the  peers,  was  exe- 
cnted  with  peculiar  barbarity,  being  hung  by  a  chain  from  a 
gallows  in  St.  Giles's  Fields,  and  burnt  to  death  by  a  fire  kindled 
under  him.^  The  enemies  of  Oldcastle  were  not  satisfied  with- 
out attempting  to  cast  reproach  on  his  character ;  and  as  he 
had  been  one  of  Henry  V.'s  early  companions,  before  the  im- 
provement ascribed  by  himself  to  Wyclif 's  influence,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  the  portrait  of  Falsta£P,  drawn  by  Shake- 
epeeue  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  was  based  on 
the  popular  descriptions  of  one  who,  excepting  in  stoutness, 
had  no  similarity  to  that  sensual  and  cowardly  knight.  It  is 
believed  that  the  name  of  Oldcastle  was  first  given  to  the  ^  Sir 
John,'  in  the  play  of  Henry  IV.  9  but  that  Shakespeare,  finding 

«  Turner's  *  History  of  England/  ii.  471  ;  Vaughan's  *  Life  of  Wycliffe/  p.  495  ;  and, 
for  the  following  observations  on  Shakespeare's  plsiy,  Mr.  Gainlner's  article  in  vol.  xiii. 
of  the  *  Fortnightly  Review.' 
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it  unpopular  to  assail  the  reputation  of  one  honourably  men- 
tioned in  Foxe's  *  Book  of  Martyrs/  substituted  *  Palstaff/  ap- 
parently derived  from  the  name  of  Sir  John  Fastolf,  ^a  notable 
warrior'  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  who  at  one  time  was 
unjustly  calumniated  for  cowardice.  A  passage  of  the  epilogue 
to  the  ^  Second  Part  of  Hemry  lY.y  speaking  of  Oldcastle,  ^  who 
died  a  martyr/  implies  that  the  name  had  been  changed. 

A  ballad,  written  by  a  contemporary  poet,  affords  proof  of 
the  ridicule  cast  on  Sir  John  Oldcastle  soon  after  his  death : — 

It  is  unkindly  fofra  Imight, 
That  should  a  king's  castle  keep, 
To  babble  the  Bible  day  and  night. 
In  resting-time  when  he  shonld  sleep. 

And— 

To  creep  from  knighthood  into  clei^. 

That  is  a  bitter  blast  y blown, 

To  be  bold  of  Lollardie— 

I  trow  there  be  no  knight  alive 

That  would  have  done  so  open  a  shame ; 

For  that  craft  to  study  or  strive, 

It  is  no  gentleman's  game. 

The  care  with  which  the  king's  approval  of  the  severities  in- 
flicted on  the  Lollards  was  announced,  adds  to  the  suspicion  that 
he  had  at  first  been  favourable  to  them.  Thomas  Nutter,  a  Car- 
melite prior,  accused  Henry,  indeed,  of  apathy  in  their  pro- 
secution. To  avert  the  censure,  or  to  remove  the  accuser,  Henry 
sent  him,  with  his  ambassador,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  declaim 
against  heresy  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  where  John  Huss, 
rector  of  the  University  of  Prague,  and  his  disciple  Jerome, 
were  condemned  to  perish  in  the  flames*  The  safe-conduct 
which  the  Emperor  Sigismund  had  previously  granted  them  was 
treacherously  violated,  on  the  ground  that  those  who  maintained 
heresy  were  unworthy  of  any  privilege.* 

There  were  other  dangers  besetting  the  Church  then  estab- 
lished in  England.  Politicians  who  would  have  agreed  with  the 
ballad-writer  that  it  did  not  befit  them  *  to  creep  from  knight- 
hood into  clergy,'  yet  looked  with  eager  eyes  on  the  Church  pro- 
perty ;  and  the  petition  which  had  been  presented  in  the  last 
reign  was  renewed,  that  the  value  of  the  landed  property  *  de- 
voutly given  and  disordinately  spent  by  religious  and  other  spi- 
ritual persons '  might  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  knights 
and  esquires  for  the  honour  and  defence  of  the  realm,  to  bnild- 

>  Tnmer,  iii.  130  ;  Hallam,  i.  463,  and  ii.  47.  This  great  council  was  assembled 
at  Constance  in  the  year  1414.  A  gretit  nnmber  of  the  higher  cleigy,  and  n<«r]y  all 
the  soTereigns  of  Europe,  wore  there,  either  in  person  or  by  their  representatires. 
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ing  almshouses  for  the  poor,  and  towards  the  royal  reyenxie.  To 
guard  against  the  impression  to  be  expected  from  these  peti- 
tionSy  the  heads  of  the  clergy  resolved,  it  is  said,  ^  to  replenish 
the  king's  brain  vdth  some  pleasant  study ;'  and  in  order  to 
excite  Henry's  desire  of  military  glory  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury reminded  him  of  the  futUe  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
crown  of  Prance  which  had  been  set  up  by  his  great-grandfather, 
Edward  HIJ 

It  was  urged  by  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  Lord  Warden  of 
the  Border,  that  the  conquest  of  Scotland  should  be  &rst 
attempted,  being  both  more  easy  and  more  necessary.  But  the 
Dnke  of  Exeter,  the  king's  uncle,  replied  that  Scotland  was  ^  a 
country  almost  barren  of  all  pleasure  and  goodness,'  whilst 
France  was  ^  fertile,  pleasant  and  fruitful,  with  rich  cities,  and 
people  civil,  witty,  and  of  good  order.'  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  assured  Henry  of  his  right  to  renew  the  pretensions 
of  the  English  monarchy,  and  the  popular  cry  was  soon  heard, 
*  War,  war !  France,  France  !'  so  that  the  bill  proposed  in  Parlia- 
ment for  dissolving  religious  houses  '  was  clearly  forgotten  and 
buried.'  But  before  the  beginning  of  hostilities  the  Duke  of 
Exeter  and  several  other  persons  of  rank  were  sent  to  Paris,  where 
they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  French  Court  with  feasts 
and  tourneys.^  It  seems  a  strange  conclusion  of  the  festivities 
to  hear  that  the  English  ambassador  demanded  from  the  hos- 
pitable sovereign  the  surrender  of  all  the  richer  portions  of  his 
realm,  declaring  that  King  Henry  would  willingly  remain  at 
peace  provided  he  could  obtain  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Cathe- 
rine in  marriage,  with  those  provinces  once  held  by  the  English 
as  her  dowry,  and  still  iurther  requiring  a  large  sum  of  money, 
said  to  be  due  from  France  to  England,  the  arrears  of  the  ran- 
som of  King  John  of  France.  Such  demands  must  have  appeared 
to  the  French  utterly  unreasonable,  and  only  temporary  weak- 
ness can  liave  prompted  their  return  embassy,  which  offered  to 
Henry  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Catherine,  so  boldly  claimed, 
-with  a  dowry  of  eight  thousand  crowns,  and  an  offer  of  all  the  pro- 
Tinces  which  had  formed  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine.  But  the  young 
King  of  England  was  bent  upon  conquest. 

The  late  king  is  said  to  have  advised  that  peace  should  not 

>  See  Shakeepeare'B  Hewry  IV.t  scene  i.,  in  which  the  computations  and  arguraents 
are  taken  vith  exactness  from  Hall's  Chronicle.  '  The  Rolls  of  Henry  I  V/s  and 
Henry  V.'s  Parliaments/  says  Hallam,  *  are  full  of  petitions  against  the  clergy.* — 
«  Middle  Ages,'  ii.  49. 

*  Lingard  mentions  the  Earl  of  Dorset  and  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Norwich, 
accompanied  by  a  retinue  of  600  horsemen— a  magnificent  embassy,  which  astonished 
the  French  (v.  8).  They  attained  their  object,  an  extension  of  the  trace  preparatory 
to  war. 
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be  proloDged,    being  apt  to  lead   to  dangerous   commotions. 
It   was   well    ^to   busy   giddy  minds   with   foreign   quarrels.' 
Charles  VI.  of  France  was  subject  to  attacks  of  mental  weakness 
which  made  him  unable  to  fulfil  the  royal  duties,  and  France 
was  agitated  by  hostile  parties.     Determined  to  profit  by  his 
rival's  weakness,  Henry  demanded  the  whole  of  the  territories 
which  his  ancestors  had  held  ;  adding  that  the  throne  of  Prance 
was  his  by  right,  and  that  he  would  wrest  it  from    its  pre- 
sent unjust  possessor.     These  words  aroused  the  indignation  of 
the  French  ambassador,  who  replied  that  it  would  require  more 
power  than  England  possessed  to  shake  the  throne  of  France, 
and  that  Henry^s  presumption  would  cost  him  dear.     Henry, 
who  meant  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  did  not 
resent  the  ambassador's  freedom,  and  dismissed  him  with  pre- 
sents.    The  Duke  of  Bedford,  one  of  the  king's  brothers,  was 
appointed  regent  during  Henry's  absence.     All  the  barons  and 
knights  who  were  eager  for  fame  or  royal  favour  agreed  to  fur- 
nish their  contingents  of  troops,  and  Henry  pawned  his  jewels, 
solicited  loans,  and  by  great  exertions  collected  five  hundred 
thousand  nobles.     The  preparations  for  this  great  undertaking 
were  suddenly  interrupted  by  news  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
king's  life,  hatched  by  some  of  his  trusted  adherents,  with  the 
view  of  transferring  the  crown  to  the  Earl  of  March  as  therightfol 
heir.     The  king's  cousin,  Richard,  lately  created  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, was  the  head  of  this  conspiracy,  and  was  executed  after 
trial  by  his  peers.     The  Earl  of  March  sat  among  the  judges, 
and  was  declared  free  from  oflFence.*     On  August  18,  Henry 
sailed  from  Southampton.     His  first  act  was  to  besiege  Harfleur, 
a  strong  fortress  on  the  Seine,  which  surrendered  after  a  brave 
resistance  of  nearly  five  weeks.     The  king  seated  himself  on 
a  throne,  erected  on  a  hill  opposite  the  town,  to  receive  the 
homage  of  the  vanquished.     He  commanded  the  men-at-arms  to 
give  themselves  up  to  the  governor  of  Calais,  and  allowed  the 
other  inhabitants,  who  left  the  town,  to  caiTy  with  them  a  sup- 
ply of  clothing,  and  receive  each  a  gift  of  fivepence  to  purchase 
food.     Henry's  design   was  that  Harfleur  should  be  peopled 
by  English,  and  its  riches  were  divided  among  the   soldiers. 
This  successful  commencement  of  the  war  intoxicated  the  Eng- 
lish with  new  dreams  of  conquest  in  France ;  but  this  enterprise 
had  cost  the  lives  of  so  many  soldiers,  and  the  army  was  so 
much  reduced  by  sickness,  that  it  was  with  a  full  sense  of  the 
difficulty  of  his  undertaking  that  Henry  resolved  on  pushing 

*  Lingard,  v.  10.    The  origin  of  this  oonspiraoy  is  left  in  doubt. 
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forward  to  Calais.  Meantime  a  large  army  had  assembled  in 
Normandy  nnder  the  Constable  of  France,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  French  king  it  was  debated  in  council  at  Bouen  whether 
or  not  to  give  battle ;  the  decision  being  that  the  invaders  should 
be  crushed  if  possible,  and  orders  were  sent  that  every  ford  on 
the  river  Somme,  over  which  Henry's  troops  must  pass,  should 
be  weU  guarded.  Henry,  however,  succeeded  in  finding  a  safe 
passage  for  his  troops,  and  it  was  not  till  the  English  approached 
the  village  of  Agincourt  that  they  discovered  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  enemy,  whose  force  is  said  to  have  numbered,  at  the  least, 
fifty  thousand  men.'  The  French  were  also  well  supplied  with 
provisions,  whilst  the  English  had  been  suffering  from  scarcity ; 
but  the  memory  of  the  victories  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers,  won  in 
like  difficulties,  encouraged  the  hope  of  another  success.  Henry 
having  drawn  up  hiTteoops  on  a  narrow  gronnd  between  twJ 
woods,  patiently  awaited  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  Watchful 
over  all,  the  king  is  described  as  going  through  the  ranks  and 
encouraging  his  followers,  and  when  one  of  the  officers  exclaimed 
that  he  wished  they  could  have  the  aid  of  some  who  lay  idle  in 
England,  Henry  declared  that  he  wanted  no  further  aid ;  for  if 
he  gained  the  victory,  it  would  be  by  God's  goodness,  and,  should 
they  be  defeated,  the  loss  would  be  the  loss  to  their  country.* 

Henry  placed  the  archers,  on  whom  he  had  the  most  reliance, 
before  the  men-at-arms.  The  great  reputation  of  the  English 
marksmen,  and  their  savage  appearance — nearly  without  clothes, 
that  they  might  the  better  use  their  bows — struck  terror  among 
the  French.  The  French  nobility  led  the  charge  with  impetuous 
valour,  relying  on  their  superior  numbers,  but  were  hindered 
by  the  clay  soil,  which  late  rains  rendered  nearly  impassable  for 
cavalry,  and  great  havoc  was  made  amongst  them  by  the  archers, 
who  had  erected  palisades  to  break  their  onset.  Confusion  and 
dismay  soon  prevailed  in  the  French  army,  and  the  rout  became 
complete.  On  hearing  that  the  unarmed  followers  of  his  camp 
were  attacked  by  French  peasants,  Henry  hastily  ordered  that 
his  prisoners  should  be  put  to  death,  but  he  afterwards  stopped 
the  slaughter  and  rescued  the  greater  number.  No  battle  had 
ever  been  more  fatal  to  France.  The  Constable  of  France,  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens,  three  dukes  and  seven  counts  were  among 
the  slain.  Many  illustrious  Frenchmen  were  taken  prisoners, 
amongst  others  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  son.  King  Louis  XII., 

>  nalUm,  i.  69.  The  English  being  only  15,000.  Linnpfird  states  that  the  French 
army  doubled  that  namber.  The  Due  de  Berri  had  advised  the  French  to  avoid  an 
engagement :  fifty-nine  years  before  he  had  been  in  the  battle  ot'  Poitiers,  and  conse* 
qaently  knew  something  of  the  danger. 

'  See  Shakespeare,  Htnry  F.,  iv.  3. 
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was  afterwards  detained  in  England  for  twenty  years  in  honour- 
able captivity.  Henry  immediately  proceeded  to  Calais  with 
bis  prisoners,  and  embarked  for  England.  So  great  was  his 
haste  to  quit  the  country  after  his  victory,  that  he  did  not  stay 
to  conclude  a  truce.  It  was  on  the  feast  day  of  St.  Crispin, 
October  25,  1415,  that  this  great  battle  was  fought,  a  day  ever 
glorious  in  military  annals,  but  which  brought  no  real  advantage 
to  our  country,  except  the  extrication  of  the  king  and  army 
from  great  immediate  peril.  The  delight  and  exultation  of  the 
English  people  were  unbounded.  When  the  king's  vessel 
approached  Dover,  a  crowd  pressed  into  the  sea  to  meet  him, 
and  Henry  was  borne  by  his  eager  subjects  in  triumph  to  the 
beach.  He  was  escorted  to  London  by  a  triumphant  procession ; 
Lords,  Commons,  the  clergy,  all  had  assembled  in  honour  of  their 
victorious  monarch,  the  walls  of  the  houses  were  hung  with 
tapestry,  and  the  whole  people  appeared  to  be  intoxicated  with 

joy.' 

Parliament,  sharing  the  general  enthusiasm,  voted  a  large 
subsidy,  and,  with  less  than  tibeir  usual  prudence,  even  granted 
the  king  a  subsidy  on  wool  and  leather  for  life ;  but  the  con- 
tinued expenses  of  the  war  caused  Henry  still  to  call  them  to- 
gether nearly  every  year.*  An  interval  of  nearly  two  years 
passed  before  Henry  again  invaded  France.  That  country  con- 
tinued in  a  lamentable  state  of  anarchy,  and  when,  on  August 
1,  1417,  Henry  invaded  Normandy  with  sixteen  thousand 
men,  it  was  as  the  ally  of  the  Duke  of  .£u]^ndy,  who  was 
favoured  by  the  unprincipled  queen,  and  who  headed  one  of  the 
great  parties  then  dividing  the  kingdom.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Henry  called  on  the  Normans  to  receive  him  as  their  lawful 
duke,  the  descendant  of  BoUo  ;  they  looked  on  him  as  a  foreign 
adventurer,  and  defended  their  country  with  great  bravery; 
but  the  disorders  of  the  time  deprived  them  of  their  usual 
leaders,  and  before  the  end  of  the  spring  all  Lower  Normandy 
had  been  reduced  by  the  English. 

In  July,  1418,  Henry  laid  siege  to  Rouen,  the  capital  of 
Upper  Normandy,  which,  before  its  numbers  were  reduced  by 
the  dread  of  a  siege,  was  said  to  contain  two  hundred  thousand 
persons.     The  fortifications  were  strong,  and  the  French  confi* 

'  Shakespeare  gives  the  historic  narrative  thus : — 

•  The  mayor,  and  all  his  brethren,  in  best  sort, 

lake  to  the  senators  of  the  antique  Rome, 

With  the  plebeians  swarming  at  their  heels, 

Oo  forth,  and  fetch  their  conquering  Giesar  in.* 

Utnry  V.,  act  v.  (Proliminary  Chorus-) 
«  l^illam,  ii.  219. 
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dently  hoped  that  this  city  would  resist  the  English  arms. 
Fifteen  thousand  trained  citizens  of  Rouen  were  assisted  by  four 
thousand  men-at-arms  under  the  command  of  an  able  officer. 
But  famine  soon  made  cruel  ravages  in  the  besieged  city,  and 
fifty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  died  from 
want  and  disease  before  they  petitioned  the  French  court  for 
speedy  relief.     Help  was  promised  and  earnestly  expected,  but 
it  came  not,  and  the  despair  of  the  garrison  at  length  overcame 
the  governor's  determination.     Having  asked    for    terms    of 
capitulation,  which  were  refused,  the  governor  proposed  to  his 
men  to  fire  the  city  and  attack  the  English  camp,  that  they 
might  at  least  sell  their  lives  dear  to  their  enemy.      Henry 
heard  of  the  design  and  prevented  its  execution,  wishing,  if 
possible,  to  save  the  city.     He  gave  the  soldiers  their  lives  and 
let  them  go  free,  on  condition  that  they  pledged  themselves  not 
to  serve  against  him  for  twelve  months,  and,  after  receiving  a 
large  contribution  from  the  citizens,  allowed  them  to  retain 
their  privileges  and  the  rest  of  their  property.      The  fall  of 
Souen  was  felt  to  the  utmost  extremities  of  France ;  but  it  was 
not  the  loss  of  this  great  city,  or  the  terrible  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  but  the  factious  disputes  of  the  princes  which  reduced 
that  fine  country  to  the  most  deplorable  wretchedness.    In  July 
a  negotiation  was  entered   upon  between   these  princes,  the 
Dauphin  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  bound  themselves  to 
live  henceforward  in  amity,  to  take  measures  for  the  tranquillity 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  unite  their  forces  against  the  King  of 
England,  who  was  the  enemy  of  France.    Only  two  months  had 
elapsed  after  this  seeming  reconciliation  when  the  Dauphin 
requested  the  duke  to  meet  him  at  Monterau-sur-Tonne.     The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  attended  the  summons,  although  not  with- 
cot  misgivings.     He  had  bent  his  knee  and  was  addressing  the 
Dauphin,  when  he  received  a  blow  on  the  face,  was  beset  by  many 
assailants,  and  slain. 

This  base  and  treacherous  murder,  apparently  unprovoked, 
and  believed  to  have  been  instigated  by  the  Dauphin,  had  the 
natural  effect  of  exasperating  the  partisans  of  Burgundy  to 
frenzy.  The  city  of  Paris  abjured  the  respect  due  to  the  legiti- 
mate heir  of  the  crown,  and  a  solemn  oath  was  taken  by  all 
ranks  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  duke.  Duke  Philip  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  son  of  the  murdered  prince,  solicited  Henry's  assist- 
ance, and  Queen  Isabella,  who  had  been  previously  estranged 
from  her  son's  interests,  assured  him  of  tlie  powerless  king's 
ready  acquiescence  in  his  wishes.  Under  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  blind  party  hatred,  every  consideration  of  patriotism  or 

t2 
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family  ties  appears  to  have  been  forgotten;  subjection  to  a 
foreign  sovereign,  the  expulsion  of  the  lawful  heir,  the  slavery 
of  the  kingdom,  all  appeared  small  evils,  if  they  led  to  the 
gratification  of  revenge.* 

The  King  of  England,  says  a  French  historian,  had  been 
engaged  three  years  in  the  conquest  of  Normandy;  the 
death  of  ^  Jean  sans  Peur'  seemed  to  give  him  in  three  days 
the  entire  kingdom 

The  glittering  prize  which  had  stood  so  long  before  the  eyes 
of  the  Kings  of  England  appeared  at  last  within  the  grasp  of 
Henry  V.  He  named  his  terms :  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
Catherine  ;  the  regency  of  France  during  the  life  of  the  present 
king,  and  subsequently  the  inheritance  of  the  crown ;  and  the 
queen  and  the  duke  agreed  to  these  conditions.  By  after- 
arrangements,  Henry  promised  Catherine  the  usual  income  of 
an  English  queen  (thirty  thousand  nobles),  engaged  to  conquer 
the  provinces  which  remained  in  possession  of  the  Dauphin, 
agreed  to  allow  a  French  Council  to  assist  him  in  the  gOTem- 
ment  during  his  regency,  also  that  the  title  of  King  of  France 
should  be  still  retained  by  Charles  YI.,  and  that  all  corporate 
rights  should  be  respected  and  justice  administered  according 
to  the  laws  of  France.  On  May  20, 1420,  this  memorable  treaty 
was  ratified  at  Troyes,  then  the  residence  of  the  Court  of  France, 
the  queen  and  Duke  Philip  acting  as  commissioners  for 
Charles ;  the  Parliament,  nobles,  citizens,  and  commonalties  of 
northern  France,  all  engaged  to  obey  the  authority  of  Henry, 
and  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  was  declared  to  be  settled  by 
terms  of  *  perpetual  peace.'  Shortly  afterwards  the  marriage  of 
Henry  and  Catherine  was  celebrated,  and  ^  the  Begent  and  Heir 
of  France,'  with  his  beautiful  bride,  left  Troyes  to  resume  mili- 
tary operations  against  those  towns  which  still  resisted  his 
sway.  At  the  approach  of  winter  the  kings  and  queens  made  a 
triumphal  entry  into  Paris,  where  Henry  was  well  received. 
The  King  of  France  summoned  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom, 
explained  the  reasons  which  had  led  him  to  conclude  a  '  final  and 
perpetual  peace  with  his  dear  son  the  King  of  England,'  and 
laid  before  them  a  copy  of  the  treaty,  which  received  their 
approbation.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  appeared  before  this 
assembly  in  deep  moiurning,  and  demanded  that  the  assassins  of 
his  father  should  be  brought  to  justice.  The  king  declared  them 

>  Hume,  and  Hallam,  i.  70. 

'  Hichelet,  yi.  206.  The  appellation  of  John  the  Fearless  wah  ordinarily  giren  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had,  thirteen  years  previously,  caused  the  assassioatioo  of 
his  rival,  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
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guilty  of  high  treason  and  deprived  of  all  feudal  privileges,  but 
no  person  was  named  as  guilty  of  the  crime.  In  February,  1421, 
Henry  conducted  Catherine  to  London,  where  he  was  again 
received  in  triumph,  and  the  queen  was  crowned  vdth  greater 
magnificence  than  had  ever  been  exhibited  on  a  similar  occasion 
in  England.  The  royal  pair  began  a  progress  through  the 
country,  and  had  reached  York,  when  disastrous  news  arrived 
from  France.  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  whom  Henry  had  left  as 
his  lieutenant,  having  undertaken  to  reduce  Anjou,  which  still 
recognised  the  Dauphin,  had  been  surrounded  by  a  more 
numerous  force  of  French,  assisted  by  Scots,  and  was  slain  on  the 
field  of  battle,  his  force  having  suffered  considerable  loss. 

Henry  immediately  prepared  for  another  expedition,  and,  in 
especial  wrath  against  the  Scotch  auxiliaries,  determined  that 
men  of  that  nation  should  form  a  great  part  of  his  army. 
James,  the  young  King  of  Scotland,  who  had  passed  sixteen 
years  in  England  in  captivity,  was  induced  to  join  as  a  volunteer. 
The  campaign  was  successful,  and  the  two  sovereigns  again 
showed  themselves  at  Paris  at  the  Whitsuntide  festival.  The 
Parisians  gazed  at  the  magnificence  of  the  English  Regent,  but 
beheld  with  sympathy  the  comparative  insignificance  of  their 
own  sovereign,  and  the  pageantries  which  Henry  had  provided 
for  their  amusement  did  not  prevent  their  raising  murmurs. 

It  is  said  that  when  his  son  was  born,  in  December,  1421, 
Henry  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  young  *  Henry  of  Wind- 
sor '  would  reap  the  rich  inheritance  of  his  conquests.     Disease 
was  now  making  sad  progress  in  the  king's  constitution,  and, 
having  by  the  end  of  July  lost  the  hope  of  recovery,  he  entered, 
as  well  as  he  was  able,  on  the  settlement  of  his  affairs,  deeply 
solicitous  to  guard  his  infant  son  from  the  evils  of  a  long  mino- 
rity.    He  appointed  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  be  his  son's  tutor, 
and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  guardian  of  the  kingdom.     He  con- 
jured his  confidential  friends  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  to  offer  him  the  regency  of  France ;  but  in 
case  of  his  refusal  desired  that  it  might  fall  to  his  brother,  the 
Dnke  of  Bedford.  Henry  expired  at  Vincennes,  near  Paris,  on  the 
last  day  of  August.     The  king's  body  was  conveyed  to  Bouen, 
where  it  lay  in  state,  and  from  Bouen  to  Calais,  where  a  fleet 
was  waiting  to  transport  it  to  England.     Extraordinary  respect 
was  shown  to  the  remains  in  every  district  through  which  the 
procession  passed,  the  nobility  and  princes  attending,  and  the 
King  of  Scots  appearing  as  chief  mourner.     Queen  Catherine 
followed  at  a  league's  distance,  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue. 
When  the  procession  approached  London  it  was  met  by  all  the 
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chief  authorities,  which  had  repeatedly  done  honour  to  their 
victorious  kiug.  The  obsequies  were  performed,  in  presence  of 
the  whole  Parliament,  first  in  St.  Paul's  and  then  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  which  was  the  last  abiding  place.  Shakespeare  has 
described  Henry  V.  as  a  merciful  conqueror,  who  recommended 
that  the  conquered  country  should  be  treated  with  justice: 
*  For  when  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  a  kingdom,  the  gentler 
gamester  is  the  soonest  winner.'  *  Many  acts  of  severe  ven- 
geance were  nevertheless  perpetrated  in  the  course  of  the  war. 
The  early  historian  Hall  gives  Henry  great  praise  for  rectitude, 
as  well  as  for  the  qualities  most  prized  in  a  soldier.  ^  No  cold 
made  him  slothful,  nor  heat  caused  him  to  loiter.  He  was  no 
more  weary  of  harness  (armour)  than  of  a  light  cloak.  He  was 
never  afraid  of  a  wound,  nor  ever  sorrowed  for  the  pain.  Every 
honest  person  was  permitted  to  come  to  him  sitting  at  his 
meal,  and  to  declare  his  mind  and  intent.'  Henry  was  *  loved 
throughout  his  life,'  says  Hallam,  *  as  so  intrepid,  a£Gi.ble,  and 
generous  a  temper  well  deserved;  and  this  sentiment  wad 
heightened  to  admiration  by  successes  still  more  rapid  and 
dazzling  than  those  of  Edward  III.  During  his  reign  there 
was  scarcely  any  dissatisfaction  testified  in  Parliament.'  * 

Before  the  day  of  Henry's  interment  at  Westminster,  the 
King  of  France  had  ended  his  life.  ^The  populace  at  Paris 
wept  for  their  poor  weak  king  as  much  as  the  English  for  their 
victorious  Henry  V.,'  says  a  French  historian.  Charles  VI.  was 
carried  to  the  royal  cemetery  of  St.  Denis,  attended  merely  by 
his  chamberlain,  his  chancellor,  and  other  officers  of  his  court. 
Only  one  prince  followed  in  the  train — the  Duke  of  Bedford ! 
The  only  remaining  son  of  the  deceased  monarch  was  dis- 
inherited and  proscribed. 

When  the  body  was  consigned  to  the  tomb  the  officers  in 
attendance  broke  their  wands  and  reversed  their  maces.  The 
chief  herald  then  exclaimed,  *  May  God  have  mercy  on  the  soul 
of  the  very  high  and  very  excellent  prince,  Charles,  King  of 
France,  sixth  of  the  name,  our  natural  and  sovereign  lord ! ' 
He  then  added,  *  Long  life  to  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God  King 
of  France  and  England,  our  sovereign  lord ! '  upon  which  there 
were  responsive  shouts.  The  infant  Henry  VI.,  thus  declared 
to  be  the  mighty  lord  of  two  powerful  kingdoms,  recently 
united,  was  less  than  a  twelvemonth  old,  and,  on  his  mother's 
side,  the  heir  of  imbecility.' 

During  the  two  years  succeeding  the  treaty  of  Troyes, 

»  Actiii.  6.  «  Hallam,  ii.  228. 

*  Michelot's  •  History  of  France,'  vi.  244,  and  Turner,  484. 
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Henry  V.  governed  the  North  of  Prance  in  the  name  of  Charles 
VI.  with  unlimited  authority.  The  central  provinces,  with 
Longuedoc,  Poitou,  and  Dauphin^,  remained  faithful  to  the  son 
of  Charles  VL 

Prance  was  totally  exhausted  by  the  long  continuance  of 
civil  war  and  the  incursions  of  the  English,  and  many  of  the 
cities  in  the  northern  provinces  were  falling  into  poverty ;  while 
in  London  the  citizens  who  had  been  gaining  wealth  assisted 
both  to  pay  their  sovereign's  debts  and  to  found  magnificent 
institutions. 

The  fame  of  the  successful  mercer,  Bichard  Whittington,  has 
spread  far  and  wide,  with  its  pleasant  addition  of  fable.  He 
thrice  filled  the  office  of  Mayor  of  London,  and  was  knighted, 
it  is  said,  by  Henry  V.,  to  whom  he  had  lent  much  money  for  the 
Prench  war.  He  erected  several  public  buildings,  besides  en- 
dowing alms-houses,  which  still  bear  his  name.  The  figure  of 
Whittington,  carrying  the  cat  which  formed  so  conspicuous  a 
part  of  his  legendary  history,  was  carved  in  stone  on  the  arch- 
way of  the  old  prison  built  across  Newgate-street,  and  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  him,  which  was  taken  down  in  1780.* 

'  The  aDtiquarians  had  failed  to  find  a  clue  to  the  tale  of  Whittington's  early  life 
(see  Stow's  *  Survey  of  London/  and  Keightley's  'Tales  and  Popular  Fictions');  it 
has  recently,  however,  been  suggested  by  Professor  Max  Muller.  After  mentioning 
one  or  two  inadequate  explanations,  the  Professor  continues : — '  There  is  a  Persian 
historian  of  the  name  of  Wass&f,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  the  second  book  of  this  great  historian's  work,  of  which  a  MS.  exists 
in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  is  the  whole  story.  It  runs  as  follows  :—  There 
was  in  Siraf  a  noble  merchant  prince  of  the  name  of  Kaisar.  When  he  died  he  left 
three  sons,  who  very  soon  squandered  the  paternal  fortune,  and  left  their  poor  old 
mother  to  starve  alone  with  her  cat.  Now,  it  is  the  habit  in  Ea-stem  countries,  when  a 
merchant  sails  from  a  port,  to  ask  poor  people  for  a  small  present  and  their  blessing, 
and  to  promise  to  bring  back  some  present  in  return.  The  poor  widow,  when  asked 
for  a  present,  had  nothing  to  give  but  her  cat,  and  that  cat  she  gave  to  the  sailor,  though 
with  a  sad  heart.  The  sailor  came  to  India  and  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  king, 
and  while  they  sat  at  dinner  he  saw  a  man  with  a  club  standing  by  the  king  and 
killing  the  mice,  with  which  the  palace  was  swarming.  The  sailor  fetched  his  cat, 
the  cat  killed  the  mice,  and  the  king  bought  the  cat  for  a  fabulous  sum.  The  honest 
sailor,  returning,  handed  over  the  money  to  the  poor  widow,  and  she,  good  soul  and 
kind  mother  as  she  was,  gave  all  the  money  to  her  sons. 

*  Here  we  have  the  original  story  of  our  Eastern  Whittington  several  generations 
before  his  second  birth  in  Britain.' — Professor  Mux  Miiller  at  the  Mansion  House, 
reported  in  the  Times,  September  21,  1874. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

HENBT  VI. 
A.D.  1422-1461. 

'  No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle 
Bat  I  was  made  a  king,  at  nine  months  old  : 


.» 


are  the  words  which  Shakespeare  represents  Henry  as  nsing  in 
after  years,  referring  to  his  succession  to  the  crown.'  The 
Council  held  immediately  at  Westminster,  upon  the  death  of 
Henry  Y.,  offered  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  a  commission  to  open 
Parliament  and  conduct  public  affairs.  The  duke  objected  to  a 
clause  which  limited  his  power,  and  claimed  the  regency  as  his 
of  right  while  the  Duke  of  Bedford  remained  in  France,  he  being 
next  in  order  of  succession,  and  having  been  previously  so  ap- 
pointed by  his  brother.  The  lords  objected  that  Henry  had  no 
power  to  bequeath  his  authority,  but  they  nominated  Gloucester 
President  of  the  Council  and  ^  Protector  of  the  realm  and 
Church  of  England,'  a  title  which  might,  as  they  hoped,  remind 
him  of  the  duties  which  he  had  to  perform.* 

The  regency  of  the  English  provinces  in  France,  having  been 
declined  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Eling  of  France,  given,  just  before  his  death,  to  the  Dnke 
of  Bedford. 

The  disgraced  Dauphin  immediately  put  forward  his  preten- 
sions as  the  heir  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  many  nobles 
of  France,  who,  from  mere  disgust  at  his  conduct,  had  of 
late  adhered  to  Henry  Y.,  at  length,  after  the  death  of  both 
sovereigns,  acknowledged  the  French  prince  as  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  their  own  kings.  As  Bbeims,  by  ancient  custom  the 
crowning-place  of  the  sovereigns  of  France,  was  in  possession 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  young  prince,  two  days  after  his 

*  •  Second  Part  of  Henry  VL^  act.  iv.  sc.  9. 

'  Lingard,  v.  67;  Hallam,  ii.  317.     The  ascendency  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  iras 
immediately  shown  in  opposition  to  the  Dnke  of  Gloucester. 
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father's  death,  was  crowned  at  Chartres,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Charles  YIL ;  bat  he  continned  for  some  time  to  reside  at 
Boorges  in  the  greatest  poverty.^ 

Henry's  death  appeared  in  the  first  instance  to  weaken  the 
English  cause  but  little,  as  the  Dnke  of  Bedford  much  resem- 
bled his  late  brother  in  energy  and  address,  and  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  Bretagne  met  the  English  regent  at  Arras, 
where  they  entered  into  a  compact  to  fulfil  the  treaty  of  Troyes. 
Indeed,  to  bind  their  friendship  the  closer,  the  Dukes  of 
Bedford  and  Bretagne  each  married  a  sister  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy. 

The  Loire  was  the  boundary  between  the  provinces  which 
acknowledged  severally  the  King  of  France  and  the  English 
regent*  The  civil  war  now  rekindled  in  France,  and  continued 
for  some  years  without  any  decisive  consequences.  Towns  were 
taken  and  retaken,  with  alternate  success  and  defeat.  The  war 
was  so  popular  in  England  that  it  was  easy  to  find  soldiers,  and 
besides  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  Salisbury, 
and  Talbot  were  distinguished  commanders  of  the  English 
troops. 

Catherine  of  France,  the  mother  of  the  little  King  of 
England,  had  meantime  contracted  a  marriage  with  a  Welsh 
gentleman  named  Owen  ap  Tudor;  and  Henry,  deprived  of  his 
natural  guardians,  was  constrained  by  the  Council  to  give 
authoriiy  for  his  own  education  and  chastisement,  when  required, 
to  Dame  Alice  Botiller,  and  in  like  manner,  after  he  attained 
his  seventh  year,  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick.' 

Five  years  passed,  after  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  before  the 
English  leaders  resolved  to  cross  the  Loire,  and  besiege  the  city 
of  Orleans.  To  save  the  city  from  famine,  Charles  established 
immense  magazines  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Blois  and  suc- 
ceeded in  sending  in  supplies  of  men  and  provisions ;  but  when, 
in  the  spring,  Orleans  was  closer  invested,  the  most  gloomy 
apprehensions  appalled  the  friends  of  the  French  monarchy. 
Should  this  city  fall,  the  central  provinces  of  France  would  lie 
open  to  the  enemy,  and  it  is  said  that  Charles  in  despair  was 
contemplating  a  retreat  into  Dauphin^.*  The  siege  of  Orleans 
had  begun  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and, 
when  he  was  killed,  was  continued  by  the  Earl,  sometimes  called 
the  Duke,  of  Suffolk. 

But  it  was  not  left  to  earls  or  dukes  to  re-establish  or  ruin 

>   HallamJ.  72. 

*  Lingard,  ▼.  106.  Warwick  was  empowered  to  chastise  the  king  for  *  negligence 
or  disobedience,  in  sach  manner  as  other  princes  of  similar  age  were  wont  to  be 
chastised.'  '  Hallam,  i.  74. 
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the  French  monarchy.  A  marvellous  revolution  turned  the  tide 
of  events,  and  a  country  girl  gave  the  first  impulse  towards  the 
overthrow  of  the  English  ascendency. 

Joan  d'Arc  was  bom,  about  the  year  1412,  in  a  village  on 
the  borders  of  Lorraine,  a  district  which  had  been  for  many 
years  disturbed  by  the  warfare  between  Prance  and  Burgundy. 
The  daughter  of  a  labourer,  she  grew  up  amidst  continual 
alarms,  imbibing  the  exciting  legends  of  the  age,  which,  blend- 
ing with  the  traditions  of  the  Koman  Catholic  faith,  formed  the 
only  instruction  imparted  to  her. 

According  to  a  pretended  prophecy  of  Merlin,  current  in 
her  province,  the  kingdom  of  France  would  be  saved  by  a 
maiden  of  Lorraine.  At  this  period  it  was  not  so  extra- 
ordinary as  in  later  times  for  women  to  bear  arms ;  and  why 
might  not  France,  like  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  have  a  Judith? 
We  cannot  wonder  that  the  pious  maiden  should  abhor  the  un- 
natural alliance  of  the  Burgundians  with  the  English,  and 
deeply  bewail  the  fate  of  her  deserted  sovereign.  She  was  led 
to  believe  that  angel- voices  called  her  forth  to  be  the  deliverer 
of  her  country,  and  with  this  enthusiastic  persuasion  she  was 
induced  to  undertake  a  daring  mission.  Having  obtained  from 
the  governor  of  a  neighbouring  town  permission  to  proceed  to 
the  French  Court,  she  set  oflf  on  horseback,  and,  for  greater 
safety,  in  male  attire,  on  a  ride  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues 
through  a  country  beset  by  marauding  soldiers,  until  at  length 
she  reached  Charles's  residence,  a  few  miles  from  Chinon.  Un- 
disturbed by  signs  of  fear,  and  upheld  by  a  noble  purpose,  Joan 
entered  the  spacious  hall,  filled  with  some  hundreds  of  knights, 
in  which  was  Charles,  undistinguished  by  any  sign  of  royalty. 
Pictures  might,  perhaps,  have  enabled  her  to  recognise  the  king. 
She  is  said  to  have  discovered  him  immediately,  and  to  have 
advanced  and  bent  the  knee.  The  greater  part  of  the  king's 
followers  at  once  believed  in  her  preternatural  powers;  and 
Charles  himself  expressed  his  confidence  in  her  mission.  To 
obviate  scruples,  however,  he  caused  her  to  be  examined  by  a 
committee  of  divines,  and  waited  three  weeks  before  he  gave 
his  full  sanction  to  her  hazardous  enterprise.  Some  of  the 
bravest  officers  in  Prance  had  collected  a  strong  body  of  men  at 
Blois,  in  order  to  supply  Orleans  with  provisions.  Joan  wished 
to  join  in  their  attempt,  but  she  was  secretly  brought  across  the 
river  in  a  boat  by  Dunois,  the  governor  of  Orleans,  and  was 
received  by  the  citizens  with  lighted  torches  and  acclamations 
of  joy.^     Shortly  afterwards  the  convoy  of  provisions  entered 

*  Lingard,  p.  82. 
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the  city,  and  as  small  bodies  of  volunteers  contrived  to  effect 
their  entrance  in  spite  of  the  besieging  army,  so  great  an  addi- 
tional force  might  have  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  From 
this  moment  it  was  dangerous  to  dispute  the  maiden's  super- 
natural mission.  Her  presence  infused  into  the  French  soldiers 
a  spirit  of  confidence  which  their  leaders  could  not  restrain. 
Whilst  day  after  day  sallies  were  made  on  the  forts  which  the 
English  had  erected  round  the  walls,  Joan  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  foremost  rank,  displaying  her  banner  and  encouraging  her 
countrymen,  and  when  wounded  by  an  arrow  she  withdrew 
only  for  a  few  minutes,  returning  again  to  assist  the  victorious 
attack.  Meantime,  amoug  the  English  ranks  the  bravest 
soldiers  recoiled  from  encountering  a  female  champion  whom 
they  believed  to  be  assisted  by  unseen  powers,  and  it  was  in 
vain  that  Suffolk  and  his  officers  endeavoured  to  dissipate  their 
terrors.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  raised 
the  siege  of  the  beleaguered  city ;  and  on  May  8  Orleans  was 
free. 

Supported  by  the  maiden's  intrepidity,  and  the  trust  reposed 
in  her  special  aid,  Charles  advanced  upon  Paris,  gaining  several 
fortresses,  and  the  Earls  of  Suffolk  and  Talbot,  with  numbers 
of  their  followers,  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Maid  of  Orleans, 
as  Joan  was  now  called,  was  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  war. 
At  the  siege  of  Jargeau  she  led  the  assault,  and  was  precipi- 
tated into  the  ditch,  but  still  did  not  lose  her  presence  of 
mind.  Her  first  great  object  had  been  to  save  Orleans ;  her 
next  was  to  have  the  king  crovmed  again,  at  Bheims,  as  his 
ancestors  had  been.  It  was  difficult  and  dangerous  so  far  to 
penetrate  the  hostile  country,  but  at  her  desire  Charles  con- 
sented to  attempt  the  enterprise.  Troyes,  the  city  where  a 
few  years  before  the  treaty  had  been  concluded  for  a  ^  perpetual 
peace '  on  the  terms  of  the  subjection  of  France,  now  opened 
her  gates  to  her  own  sovereign,  and  the  citizens  of  Bheims,  having 
expelled  the  Burgundian  garrison,  joyfully  welcomed  their  own 
king.  Charles  was  crowned  in  the  usual  manner,  but  without 
the  presence  of  the  peers  of  France ;  instead  of  his  chief  feudal 
supporters,  the  heroic  maiden  stood  by  his  side  displaying  her 
banner.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  Joan  threw  herself  at 
the  king's  feet,  declaring  her  allotted  task  to  be  accomplished, 
and  imploring  him  to  allow  her  to  return  into  retirement.  But 
Charles  was  reluctant  to  lose  her  powerful  aid,  and  at  his  urgent 
request  she  consented  still  to  remain  with  the  army.  When 
asked  for  advice,  whether  or  not  to  engage  in  battle  with  the 
English,  she  hesitated,  for  on  such  a  matter  she  had  no  judg* 
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ment  to  o£Eer.  Being  dangerously  wounded  in  an  attack  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  Joan  considered  that  she  had  received 
a  warning  from  Heaven  to  desist  from  further  warfare,  and 
consecrated  her  armour  in  the  church  of  St.  Denis.  But  she 
could  not  resist  the  repeated  call  of  her  sovereign.  At  length, 
when  assisting  to  raise  the  siege  of  Compi^gne,  she  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  some  months  afterwards  Prince  John  of  Luxem- 
burgh,  into  whose  hands  she  fell,  sold  her  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  Once  a  prisoner,  the  unfortunate  maiden  was  treated 
by  all  parties  with  neglect  and  cruelty.  If  ever  sovereign  was 
indebted  to  a  subject,  Charles  YII.  was  to  Joan  of  Arc,  who 
had  so  pre-eminently  retrieved  his  fortunes  from  the  lowest 
depression. 

Yet,  so  soon  as  the  charm  of  her  magical  success  was  broken, 
no  effort  was  made  to  save  the  life  which  she  had  with  so  much 
bravery  devoted  to  her  country.  The  superstition  which  had 
unnerved  the  English  when  she  first  raised  her  banner,  now  in- 
creased their  rancour.  The  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  claimed  his  right  to  try  her  on 
the  charge  of  sorcery  and  imposture.  She  underwent  a  long 
trial  at  Bouen,  where  her  condemnation  was  approved  by  the 
powerful  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  by  the  University  of  Paris. 
After  a  long  delay,  many  efforts  being  made  to  cause  her  to 
confess  her  delusions,  Joan  was  led  to  the  stake  and  was  burnt 
to  death  in  the  market-place  of  Bouen,  about  twelve  months 
after  her  capture.  Succeeding  ages  have  done  justice  to  the 
memory  of  one  who,  deceived  as  she  doubtless  was  by  her 
enthusiastic  dreams,  was  yet  so  brave,  so  pious,  and  so  entirely 
self-sacrificing.  It  is  said  that  the  only  recompense  for  which 
she  asked  was,  that  the  place  of  her  birth  might  be  free  from 
taxation.  This  privilege,  so  honourable  to  the  petitioner,  was 
accorded,  and  remained  in  force  until  the  Bevolution  of  1 790. 
During  more  than  three  centuries  the  registers  of  taxation 
were  marked  at  the  name  of  Domr^my,  '  Nothing,  for  the  sake 
of  Joan  d'Arc.*  *  The  extraordinary  power  wielded  by  this 
heroic  maiden  may  be  more  easily  credited  by  those  who  re- 
member the  instance  in  more  recent  history  of  the  high-bom 
'Maid  of  Saragossa,'  whose  patriotic  daring  has  been  cele- 
brated by  Lord  Byron.* 

To  counterbalance  the  effect  of  the  coronation  at  Bheims, 

>  See  '  Quarterly  Beriew/  M&rch,  1842 ;  Tumer^s  *  History  of  England,'  ii.  51S ; 
Hallam,  i.  75,  and  note. 

'  first  canto  o^  '  Childe  Harold/  stanza  Iti.  and  note.  This  celebrated  sie^  took 
place  in  the  year  1808. 
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the  Duke  of  Bedford  brought  over  the  little  King  of  England 
from  the  nursery ;  and,  Sheims  being  in  Charles's  hands,  Henry 
VL  was  crowned  at  Paris  by  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, uncle  of  the  late  King  of  England. 

Triumphal  arches  were  erected  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and 
the  English  nobility  were  present  in  large  numbers ;  no  nobles 
of  Prance  at  all,  no  prince  of  royal  lineage,  not  even  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  not  one  of  the  Prench  peers,  chose  to  honour  the 
court  of  the  unfortunate  royal  child  who  was  set  in  the  place 
of  their  monarchs.  Henry  remained  for  some  time  in  Nor- 
mandy after  the  ceremony.  He  had  been  previously  crowned 
at  Westminster. 

The  ascendency  of  the  English  government  was  engrossed 
by  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  rivalry  with  his 
nephew,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  much  disturbed  the  English 
councils.  Although  the  government  during  the  last  two  reigns 
had  stoutly  resisted  heresy,  yet  the  general  jealousy  of  the 
usurping  pretensions  of  Bome  rendered  Bishop  Beaufort's 
apxK)intment  as  legate  most  unpopular.  Henry  Y.  had  even 
forbidden  him  to  accept  that  ofBce  whilst  he  resided  in 
England. 

In  the  year  1429,  however,  the  cardinal  ventured  to  make  a 
public  entry  into  London,  where  he  was  met  in  solemn  proces- 
sion by  the  clergy,  citizens,  and  corporation ;  but  the  Council 
extorted  a  promise  from  him  to  abstain  from  any  act  dero- 
gatory to  the  rights  either  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  people.  The 
public  revenues  in  England  fell  short  of  the  expenditure.  The 
war  with  Prance  languished,  and  was  a  great  drain  upon 
England;  but  the  nobility,  some  of  whom  had  been  greatly 
enriched  by  the  plunder  of  Prance  and  the  ransoms  of  the 
prisoners,  still  clung  to  the  continuance  of  war.  These  allied 
themselves  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  head  of  the  war  party, 
whilst  Cardinal  Beaufort  inclined  to  reserve  the  sword  for  the 
extirpation  of  heretics  at  home,  and  even  also  abroad.^ 

It  was  by  the  aid  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Hhe  most 
magnificent  prince  of  his  age,'  that  the  English  rule  had  been 
so  long  sustained  in  northern  Prance.  But  the  duke,  ^  Philip 
the  Good,'  was  weary  of  the  English;  he  felt  that  he  had 
sufficiently  revenged  the  murder  of  his  father,  while  both 
his  interests   as  well    as   his   natural   attachments  inclined 

'  Lingard,  t.  110.  The  Pope  appointed  Cardinal  Beaufort  Captain-goneml  in 
'  the  crusade '  against  the  Hussites  in  Germany ;  the  troops  were  raised,  but  the 
aundinal  uras  induced  by  a  bribe  of  a  thousand  marks  to  change  their  destination  to 
that  of  the  French  war.  When  Charles  VII.  found  that  those  named  CroBaders  were 
arrayed  against  himself,  he  compUined  bitterly  of  the  deceit. 
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him  towards  his  native  sovereign.'  A  congress  of  reconciliar- 
tion  was  held  at  Arras,  in  north-eastern  France,  which  proved 
the  grandest  political  assembly  ever  yet  convened  in  Europe. 
Cardinal  Beaufort  appeared  on  behalf  of  Henry,  the  Dnke  of 
Bourbon  for  Charles,  and  envoys  were  present  from  nearly 
every  state,  including  the  free  cities  of  Flanders  and  the  Hanse 
Towns.  As  usual  on  such  occasions,  pleasure  at  first  prevailed 
over  business  ;  but  the  pretensions  of  the  Courts  of  France  and 
England  were  too  much  opposed  for  any  pacification  to  be 
effected  between  them.  The  English  embassy  virithdrew,  and 
in  its  absence  peace  was  proclaimed  between  France  and 
Burgundy. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  French  envoys,  on 
their  knees,  implored  pardon  of  the  duke  for  his  father's 
murder,  and  the  duke  solemnly  declared  his  foi^iveness.  Before 
the  congress  was  over,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  died  at  Bonen,  and 
was  interred  in  the  cathedral. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  now  publicly  accused  Cardinal 
Beaufort  of  avarice  and  of  unlawful  acquirement  of  wealth. 
Licences  were  granted  at  this  period  to  those  who  pretended  to 
change  the  nature  of  metals  and  to  make  that  substance  called 
the  philosopher's  stone,  by  which  it  was  believed  that  gold 
might  be  produced.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  celebrated  for 
his  patronage  of  learned  men.  One  of  his  chaplains,  Boger 
Bolingbroke  by  name,  was  accused  by  the  Church  par^  of  necro- 
mancy, and  the  Duchess  of  laying  plans  to  short.en  the  king's 
life.  Nothing  was  so  difficult  to  refute  in  the  fifteenth  century 
as  a  charge  of  necromancy.  Bolingbroke  was  exposed  to  pubhc 
derision  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  seated  on  a  high  stool, 
dressed  in  a  fantastic  garb,  and  was  afterwards  actually  exe- 
cuted. 

Margeiy  Jourdemain,  a  reputed  witch,  was  condemned  to 
be  burnt,  and  the  duchess,  after  being  compelled  to  walk 
through  the  streets  of  London  on  three  several  days,  with  bare 
head,  carrying  a  lighted  taper,  was  imprisoned  for  life.  The 
warrant  by  which  she  was  transferred  from  Chester  to  Eenil- 
worth  Castle  is  still  extaiit.  She  was  afterwards  taken  to  the 
Isle  of  Man,  in  which  Shakespeare  lays  the  scene  of  her  con- 
finement. The  duchess's  maiden  name  was  Eleanor  Cobhain ; 
and,  as  she  was  distantly  related  to  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  LoUardism  was  the  real  fault  both  of 
her  and  of  Bolingbroke,  whose  fate  was  lamented  by  many. 
Great   complaint  was   now  made   of   the   want  of  grammar 

»  Lingard,  v.  92,  93. 
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schools,  for  parents  had  been  prohibited  placing  their  children 
nnder  priyate  teachers,  through  fear  of  their  imbibing  the  tenets 
of  Wyclif. 

In  the  year  1439  both  England  and  France  suffered  from 
famine  and  pestilence.  London  merchants  imported  rye  from 
the  Baltic;  and  the  name  of  Sir  Stephen  Brown  has  been 
recorded  as  having,  during  his  mayoralty,  established  a  public 
granary,  and  sent  ships  to  Dantzig  for  com,  thus  first  showing 
the  Londoners  *  the  way  to  the  barndoor,  prompted,'  says  Fuller, 
*  by  charity,  not  covetousness,  to  this  adventure.' 

The  next  negotiation  on  which  the  chief  councillors  took 
different  views  was  the  young  king's  marriage.  It  was  evident 
that  Henry's  weak  mind  woulc*  be  overruled  by  a  wife  of  strong 
capacity,  and  the  heads  of  the  peace  party  desired  to  unite  him 
to  Margaret,  whose  father  was  by  title  Duke  of  Anjou  and 
Maine,  provinces  in  possession  of  England,  nominally  also  King 
of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily. 

The  task  of  conducting  the  treaty  of  marriage  was  entrusted 
to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  after  Bedford's  death  had  assumed 
the  direction  of  the  English  affairs  in  France.  By  it,  instead 
of  receiving  a  dowiy,  it  was  agreed  that  Henry  should  even  re- 
store to  King  B^n^  the  provinces  of  Anjou  and  Maine.  Suffolk, 
as  proxy  for  his  sovereign,  was  contracted  to  Margaret  on 
October  28,  1444,  with  the  approval  of  the  French  Court ;  and 
the  succeeding  spring  she  arrived  in  England,  was  married  to 
Henry,  and  crowned  with  the  usual  ceremony  at  Westminster. 
This  was  probably  the  last  occasion  before  the  impending  civil 
war  when  the  English  nobility  displayed  their  numerous 
retainers  at  a  festive  season.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  brought 
five  hundred  followers  splendidly  arrayed  in  uniform,  and  some 
liveries  were  of  beaten  gold. 

Several  manors  were  settled  on  the  queen  as  her  dowry, 
and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  raised  to  a  dukedom. 

But,  amidst  this  magnificent  display,  many  murmured  that 
Henry  should  pleasi 


*  To  change  two  dukedoms  for  a  duke's  fiiir  daughter/  > 

The  queen's  conduct  was  not  conciliating  ;  she  was  advised 
no  longer  to  allow  Henry  to  be  kept  in  the  background  as  if  of 

>  Shakespeare,  '  Second  Part  of  Htnry  F/./  act.  !.  sc.  1.    In  the  third  part  the 
Duke  of  York  taunts  the  queen  thus :  — 

*  Thy  father  bears  the  name  of  King  of  Naples, 
Of  both  the  Sicils,  and  Jerusalem, 

Yet  not  so  wealthy  as  an  English  yeoman.' — Act  i.  scene  4. 
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tender  age ;  and,  through  her  influence  and  that  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, 

At  the  beginning  of  February,  1447,  the  king  was  induced 
to  summon  Parliament  to  meet,  not  in  Westminsteis  as  usual, 
but  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  The  knights  of  the  shires  received 
orders  to  come  in  arms,  the  men  of  Suffolk  were  in  array,  and 
the  king's  residence  was  guarded  with  great  precaution.  The 
Duke  of  Gloucester  came  from  his  castle  of  Devizes,  with  but 
thirty-two  attendants,  instead  of  the  large  retinue  with  which 
men  of  rank  protected  themselves  in  times  of  danger.  His 
enemies  declared  that  it  was  from  him  that  they  feared  danger 
for  the  king.  He  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treajBon, 
and  he  and  his  retainers  were  sent  to  different  prisons.  Loud 
murmurs  arose  among  the  people  when  it  was  known  that  their 
favourite  duke  was  in  prison ;  and,  to  quiet  them,  a  report  was 
spread  that  Gloucester  had  plotted  against  the  king's  life,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  freedom  of  his  duchess.  Seventeen  days 
afber  his  arrest,  Gloucester  died  in  prison.  The  body  was 
publicly  exposed  to  view,  to  show  that  there  was  no  wound ; 
and  his  death  was  attributed  to  apoplexy  or  despair,  but  the 
people  believed  that  he  had  been  murdered,  probably  by  suffo- 
cation. 

Five  of  the  duke's  household  were  sent  to  London,  and 
sentenced  to  suffer  the  cruel  death  inflicted  on  traitors.  They 
were  suspended  on  the  gibbet  in  presence  of  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  but  at  the  last  moment  were  rescued  by  the  arrival  of 
the  king's  pardon.  Although  the  people  applauded  the  mercy 
thus  barbarously  dispensed,  their  ^  grudge  and  murmur  ceased 
not  against  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  for  the  death  of  the  good  Doke 
of  Gloucester,  of  whose  murder  he  was  specially  suspected.'^ 
The  tomb  of  the  *good  Duke  Humphrey,'  as  he  was  affec- 
tionately called  by  the  common  people,  was  long  visited  with 
reverence. 

After  this  period  the  dislike  of  the  queen,  and  of  her  coad- 
jutor the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  increased.  The  Duke  of  Somerset 
also,  who  was  engaged  in  the  losing  cause  in  France,  and  who,  in 
IN'ovember,  1449,  surrendered  Bouen  to  Charles,  fell  into  much 
disfavour. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester's  uncle  and  chief  opponent,  Car- 
dinal Beaufort,  shortly  afterwards  died,  whose  mental  sufferings 

*  The  chronicler  Fabian,  quoted  by  Tomer.  Lingard,  anxions  to  free  Oardinal 
Beaufort  from  suspicion,  inclines  to  the  supposition  that  Gloucester  died  from  natural 
causes  (y.  122,  note). 
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are  Raid  to  haye  been  handed  down  by  his  chaplain,  Dr.  Baker, 
and  Hall's  account  has  been  perpetuated  bj  Shakespeare. 

Lingard  calls  it  a  fiction,  but  describes  a  singular  ceremony 
by  which  the  cardinal  forestalled  his  funeral  obsequies,  intend- 
ing apparently  an  act  of  expiation  for  his  sins.^  Three  weeks 
after  Gloucester's  death,  he  was,  by  his  own  orders,  carried  into 
the  great  hall  of  his  palace,  where  the  clergy  and  the  monks  of 
Winchester  were  assembled.  A  dirge  was  sung,  the  funeral 
service  was  performed,  and  his  wiU  read  aloud.  A  similar  cere- 
mony was  performed  the  next  morning,  after  which  the  cardinal 
took  leave  of  all  present  and  was  carried  back  to  his  chamber. 
He  was  eighty  years  of  age,  and  suffering  from  mortal  disease. 
His  great  wealth,  the  source  of  large  aids  to  the  king  in  con- 
ducting the  war,  was  bequeathed  for  charitable  purposes  or  the 
endowment  of  colleges.^ 

The  English  people  had  been  greatly  displeased  by  the  con- 
cession of  Maine  and  Anjou  to  Queen  Margaret's  father ;  and 
vrhen  Normandy  was  invaded  by  the  French  and  a  victory  over 
the  English  in  the  open  field  was  spreading  joy  through  !FVance, 
every  tongue  bewailed  the  fallen  gloiy  of  England,  every  place 
resounded  with  cries  for  vengeance  on  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
who  was  called  the  queen's  minion.'  When  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  the  lord  chancellor,  went  to  Portsmouth  to  pay  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  for  their  services  in  France,  the  populace 
were  so  transported  with  rage  against  one  believed  to  have  been 
concerned  in  the  loss  of  Maine,  that  a  tumult  arose,  in  which  the 
bishop  was  slain.  The  charges  against  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
became  so  violent  that  in  January,  1450,  he,  at  his  own  request, 
addressed  the  king  in  Parliament  in  a  speech  which  was  entered 
on  the  rolls,  setting  forth  the  services  rendered  to  the  State 
by  his  father,  brothers,  and  himself,  that  he  had  been  thirty- 
four  years  in  arms,  that  all  his  inheritance  lay  in  England, 
and  asking  whether  it  could  be  believed  that  from  any  motive 
he  could  become  a  traitor  to  his  country.  His  eloquence  proved 
unavailing ;  four  days  after  this  address,  the  House  of  Commons 
requested  i^t,  as  the  duke  was,  by  his  own  confession,  under 
the  suspicion  of  treason,  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower. 

The  Lords  declining  to  agree  to  this  without  a  specific  charge, 
the  Commons  immediately  firamed  an  absurd  story  of  Suffolk's 
readiness  to  aid  the  £ing  of  France  in  invading  England,  on 

1  Lingard,  ▼.  124,  note. 

'  The  hospital  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester,  remains  a  memorial  of  the  car- 
dinal's munificence. 
'  Lingard,  r.  129. 
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which  pretence  he  was  committed  to  prison.  The  Court  upon 
this  endeavoured  to  save  his  life  bj  imposing  a  moderate 
sentence. 

He  was  called  before  the  King  and  Lords,  and,  by  the  voice  of 
the  lord  chancellor,  commanded  to  quit  the  kingdom  before 
May  1,  and  to  remain  five  years  in  exile.  This  judgment  by  no 
means  satisfied  his  enemies,  who  endeavoured  to  intercept  him 
on  his  way  firom  prison.  Having  taken  leave  of  his  friends  in 
Suffolk,  and  written  a  letter  of  wise  admonition  to  his  son,  the 
duke  set  saU  from  Ipswich  on  April  30.  But  he  was  not  yet 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  foes.  The  '  Nicholas  of  the  Tower,'  one 
of  the  largest  ships  in  the  navy,  bore  down  on  the  duke's 
vessel,  and  seized  him.  The  duke  underwent  a  mock  trial 
before  the  sailors,  and  was  condemned  to  suffer  death.  A  small 
boat  brought  a  block  and  an  executioner ;  the  duke  was  lowered 
into  it  and  beheaded.  His  remains  were  carried  ashore  and 
protected  by  the  sheriff  of  Kent,  until,  by  the  king's  command, 
they  were  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  widow.  That  such  a 
deed  could  be  enacted  with  impunity  by  persons  of  high  rank 
and  influence,  shows  how  weak  the  royal  authority  had  become ; 
but  that  the  king,  by  sentencing  the  duke  to  exile,  should  defeat 
the  proceedings  of  Parliament  to  screen  a  favourite  minister, 
was  justly  considered  a  stretch  of  the  prerogative.  Henry's 
weakness  of  understanding  became  more  evident  in  his  man- 
hood and  ^  rendered  his  reig^  a  perpetual  minority,'  while  his 
marriage  with  a  princess  so  violent  and  vindictive  as  Margaret 
inflamed  the  dangerous  enmities  of  rival  statesmen.^ 

The  debt,  which  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  the 
increased  expenses  of  the  royal  household,  became  so  pressing 
that  Parliament  imposed  a  large  income-tax  on  all  persons 
holding  lands  or  offices.* 

Threats  of  speedy  and  severe  vengeance  against  all  who 
were  supposed  to  have  participated  in  the  death  of  the  queen's 
favourite  minister,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  roused  the  men  of 
Kent  to  insurrection.  It  was  spread  abroad  that  the  county 
was  to  be  ^  made  a  wild  forest,'  as  punishment  for  a  crime  with 
which  the  inhabitants  declared  that  they  had  no  concern. 

On  Whit  Sunday,  May  24,  large  numbers  of  people  assembled 
at  Ashford,  and  chose  for  their  leader  John  Cade — said  by 
some  to  have  been  a  gentleman  of  small  property,  who  had 
served  with  honour  in  Ireland  under  Richard  Duke  of  York,  and 
inclined  to  favour  his  cause ;  described  by  others  as  the  son  of 
a  bricklayer.    This  parentage  he  did  not  deny,  at  the  same  time 

»  See  Hallam,  ii.  231-313.  «  Turner,  iii.  70. 
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asserting  that  the  bricklayer  was  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  March. 
Cade  now  assumed  the  name  of  Mortimer,  the  cousin  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  was  called  the  Captain  of  Kent. 

On  May  31  he  encamped  upon  Blackheath,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  month,  leyying  contributions  on  the  adjoining 
country,  but  restraining  pillage,  and  promising  future  payment 
for  supplies.^  He  expressed  great  respect  for  the  person  of  the 
long,  but  published  the  ^  Complaint  of  the  Commons  of  Kent,' 
detailing  numerous  abuses  of  power,  some  of  which  were  real 
grievances.  Complaint  was  made  that  the  Duke  of  York  and 
others  were  excluded  from  the  Council;  that  partialiiy  was 
shown  towards  the  royal  faTourites ;  that  innocent  Jews  were 
accused  of  treason  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  their  estates; 
that  freedom  in  electing  knights  to  serve  in  Parliament  was 
hindered ;  and  that  ^  simple  men,  that  use  not  hunting,'  were 
oppressed  by  indictments  which  were  especially  mentioned  as 
sealed  with  green  wax — whence  the  allusion  in  Shakespeare's 
play.* 

The  king,  after  hastily  dissolving  Parliament  at  Leicester, 
and  exchanging  messages  without  success,  advanced  against  the 
rebel  encampment  with  20,000  men.  Cade,  although  possessing 
the  larger  army,  retired  to  Sevenoaks,  whither  he  was  pursued 
by  Sir  Humfrey  Stafford.  The  rebel  chieftain,  however, 
obtained  the  victoiy,  Sir  Humfrey  and  his  brother  were  slain, 
and  the  king,  losing  courage,  retired  to  Kenilworth  Castle, 
while  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham were  deputed  to  confer  with  Cade  at  Blackheath. 
Cade  demanded  concessions  which  the  envoys  had  not  power  to 
grant,  and  on  July  3  entered  London  unopposed. 

*  That  little  republic  in  the  city,'  which  had  sufficient  power 
frequently  to  check  the  arbitrary  counsels  of  the  royal  govern- 
ment, ^more  than  half  sympathised  with  the  objects  of  the 

*  The  ezaggorating  traditions  of  the  time  compnted  Cade's  followers  at  100,000 
men.  Lingard  states  them  to  have  been  20,000,  and,  as  the  king  had  about  that 
number  under  his  command,  the  forces  were  not  unequal ;  but  Henry  could  not,  as 
Hall's  Chronicle  reports,  quite  depend  on  the  fidelity  of  his  own  troops.  Discontent 
prevailed  in  several  counties,  but  first  ripened  into  rebellion  in  Kent.  Mr.  Gairdner 
Bays  :  *  Although  well  known  to  be  a  man  of  the  lowest  birth  and  connexions,  ho  * 
(Cade)  '  declares  himself  a  Mortimer.'  '  At  first  he  is  talked  of  as  "  Jack  Cade,  the 
clothier,"  who  "  means  to  dress  the  Commonwealth,  turn  it,  and  set  a  new  nap  upon 
it ! "  but  he  afterward  sasserted  his  descent  from  the  Earl  of  March,  and  obtained  in- 
fluence with  the  multitude  by  '*  this  grand  audacity."  * 

*  Second  part  of  Henry  VI. t  act  iv.  sc.  2.  '  Is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  that  of 
the  skin  of  an  innocent  lamb  should  be  made  parchment  ?'...'  Some  say  the  bee 
stings,  but  I  say  it  is  the  bees'  wax ' — words  ascribed  to  Cade  by  Shakespeare.  See 
note  in  Turners  History  of  England,  iii.  81,  and  the  remarks,  in  the  'Fortnightly 
Beview '  of  October,  1870|  of  Mr.  James  Gairdner. 
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rising/  *  Cade,  under  the  name  of  Mortimer,  became  lord  of 
the  city,  with  general  approval,  and  his  first  acts  inspired  hope 
that  he  would  use  his  power  with  moderation.  ^He  issued 
proclamations  in  the  king's  name  that  no  one  should  take  any- 
thing without  payment  on  pain  of  death.  He  thus  won  the 
hearts  of  the  citizens.'  The  royal  chamberlain,  Lord  Say,  one 
of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  ministers,  and  Crowmer,  his  son- 
in-law,  who  is  named  among  those  guilty  of  extortion,  were 
arraigned  before  the  lord  mayor  and  the  king's  justices ;  but, 
being  informed  that  Lord  Say  claimed  to  be  tried  by  his  peers. 
Cade  allowed  his  followers  to  seize  him  and  bring  him  to  speedy 
execution  in  Cheapside.  Crowmer  also  was  beheaded,  and  the 
heads  of  these  murdered  men  were  carried  through  the  streets 
of  London.* 

Plunder  followed  these  acts  of  brutality,  and  the  more 
wealthy  citizens  soon  discovered  that  they  had  admitted  ^a 
robber  under  the  name  of  a  reformer.'  For  three  days  Cade 
ruled  the  city  at  his  pleasure,  retiring  each  evening  to  pass  the 
night  in  Southwark.  But  on  the  third  day  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  citizens  concerted  with  Lord  Scales  and  the  governor  of  the 
Tower,  that  Cade  should  not  re-enter  London,  and  on  the  night 
of  July  5  a  barrier  was  erected  at  London  Bridge.  Cade  called 
his  men  to  arms,  and  a  fierce  combat  continued  through  the 
night,  the  drawbridge  being  set  on  fire,  and  several  men  slain, 
until  at  last  the  insurgents  were  driven  back  into  Southwark. 
A  conference  then  took  place  between  Cade  and  Waynfleet^ 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  with  others  of  the  king's  council.  The 
demands  of  the  insurgents  were  received,  and  the  chancellor 
issued  pardons,  after  which  the  greater  number  of  the  rebels 
returned  home.  But  Cade  persuaded  a  few  of  his  followers  to 
remain  with  him,  suggesting  that  the  pardons  would  not  avail 
unless  confirmed  by  Parliament.  More  disturbances  justified 
further  measures  of  vengeance.  A  reward  of  1,000  marks  was 
offered  for  Cade's  capture;  he  fled  into  Sussex,  and  at  last 
yielded  himself  a  prisoner  to  Iden,  the  sheriff  of  Kent,  after 
being  so  severely  wounded  that  he  died  before  reaching  London. 
The  names  of  many  hundred  persons,  his  followers,  which  are 
inscribed  on  the  patent-roll  of  28th  Henry  VI.,  include  some  of 
respectable  families  still  existing.  Among  them  also  was  *  one 
notary  and  one  scrivener,  not  only  able  to  write  and  read,  but 
who  made  a  business  of  writing.'     Shakespeare  was  a  little 

»  Mp.  Gairdner's  words  are  horo  quoted. 

*  Lin^^rd  says  that  Henry  had  sent  Lord  Say  to  the  Tower,  adding  that  Oade  *goi 
possession  of  Lord  8ay '  by  some  means  which  are  not  mentioned. 
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premature  in  alliisions  to  the  printing  press,  which  had  been 
but  lately  invented,  and  paper  was  seldom  ased. 

The  Doke  of  York  was  distinctly  named  in  the  petitions  as 
the  nobleman  whom  the  king  ought  to  call  to  his  counsels,  and 
^  Cade's  rebellion  may  therefore  be  considered  the  first  move  in 
the  struggle  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.' ' 
Thereupon  the  Duke  of  York  abruptly  left  Ireland  and  alarmed 
the  king  by  approaching  London  with  4,000  followers.  The 
arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  fi:^m  France  reassured  him, 
however,  the  duke  being  considered  the  most  faithful  of  his 
kindred;  but  the  people  looked  with  iU-will  upon  Somerset 
after  the  recent  loss  of  Normandy,  and  the  continual  disputes 
of  the  rival  dukes  disturbed  the  proceedings  of  Parliament. 

In  January,  1451,  seven  months  after  the  close  of  Cade's 
rebellion,  the  king  undertook  a  journey  into  Kent  to  execute 
further  punishment  on  the  rebels.  According  to  Stow,  many 
persons  were  arraigned  for  treason,  and  twenty-six  were  executed. 
On  his  return,  on  February  23,  great  numbers  of  people  met 
him  at  Blackheath  and  asked  pardon  on  their  knees,  which  was 
granted.  Henry  was  afterwards  joyfully  received  by  the  citizens 
of  London,  and  nine  heads  of  Kentish  men  recently  executed 
were  set  on  London  Bridge,  where  stiU  remained  the  head  of 
Captain  Cade.  Yet  all  efforts  of  the  king's  councillors,  whether 
conciliatory  or  severe,  availed  little  to  tranquillise  the  Commons. 
On  March  1,  1452,  the  rival  Dukes  of  York  and  Somerset  met 
unarmed  in  the  royal  tent.  Each  accused  the  other  of  treasonable 
designs,  Somerset  urging  the  king  to  bring  the  Duke  of  York 
to  trial.  York  was  arrested ;  but  Henry  was  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceed against  a  relation,  and  offered  him  liberty  on  condition  of 
an  oath  of  fealty.  To  this  York  readily  agreed,  and  after  he 
had  solemnly  sworn  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  before  a  numerous 
assembly,  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  castle  of  Wigmore. 

The  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  crown  in  the  autumn  of  1453, 
who  received  the  name  of  Edward,  gave  satisfaction  to  the 
loyal ;  but  Henry's  failing  health  gave  reason  for  anxiety,  and 
his  mental  weakness  could  not  be  disguised. 

The  Duke  of  York  was  now  recalled  to  the  cabinet,  his 
party  naming  him  Protector  of  the  realm,  and  Somerset  was 
sent  to  the  Tower.  At  the  close  of  1454,  Henry's  health  re-* 
vived,  and  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 

1  Mr.  Gairdner,  to  whoso  contribution  repeated  references  have  been  made,  states 
the  great  difficulty  of  arriving  at  accurate  knowledge  of  each  particular  event  during 
this  reign.  Mr.  Gairdner  s  chief  authority  is  *  Illustrations  of  Jack  Cade's  Hcbol- 
lion,*  by  Mr.  Brogden  Orridge  and  Mr.  Durrant  Cooper. 
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tion.  The  Duke  of  York  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  8,000 
men,  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
and  the  son  of  the  earl,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Warwick.  The 
king  advanced  to  St.  Alban's,  where  he  was  confironted  by  the 
Yorkists,  who  sent  a  loyal  message,  but  demanded  that  Somerset 
and  his  associates  should  be  surrendered,  or  they  would  pursue 
them  to  the  death. 

Henry,  with  proper  firmness,  refused  to  abandon  his  ad- 
herents, and  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  Yorkists 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  The  king,  having  been  wounded 
by  an  arrow,  took  refage  in  the  house  of  a  tanner,  firom  which 
the  Duke  of  York  led  him  first  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban's,  and 
then  to  his  apartments  in  the  abbey,  protesting  that  Somerset 
alone  had  been  guilty  of  treasonable  practices.  The  usage  of 
the  age,  which  allowed  of  trial  by  combat  on  an  accusation  of 
treason,  enabled  York  to  palliate  his  late  violence,  and  Henry, 
having  no  power  of  resistance,  announced  before  Parliament 
that  he  believed  York,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick  to  be  good  and 
loyal  subjects,  and  that  he  granted  them  a  full  pardon  for  past 
offences.     The  peers  then  renewed  their  oath  of  fealty.^ 

Sepeatedly,  when  Henry  became  incapable  of  taking  any 
part  in  the  government,  the  Duke  of  York  took  the  chirf 
direction  of  affairs,  and  when  the  king's  health  was  restored, 
York  descended  from  his  high  station.  If  the  sovereignty  of 
the  realm  were  to  be  regarded  as  a  private  inheritance,  York's 
claim — derived,  through  his  mother,  from  Lionel,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  III. — gave  him  the  priority  over 
Henry,  whose  ancestor  was  John  of  Gaunt,  a  younger  brother 
of  Lionel.  The  consent  of  the  nation,  three  descents  of  the 
crown,  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  repeated  oaths  of  allegiance,  with 
undisturbed  possession  during  sixty  years,  had  given  the  most 
just  guarantee  to  the  ruling  family  of  Lancaster ;  but,  so  long 
as  Henry  was  childless,  the  Duke  of  York  was  heir  presumptive, 
and  the  favour  with  which  a  large  party  regarded  his  pretensions 
was  increased  by  the  queen's  unpopularity.^ 

In  January,  1458,  a  great  effort  was  made  to  establish  peace 
between  the  hostile  factions.  The  leaders  brought  their  fol- 
lowers to  London,  where  the  Yorkists  were  admitted ;  the  EoyaJ- 
ists  were  outside  the  walls,  and  the  mayor,  at  the  head  of  5,000 
armed  citizens,  undertook  to  preserve  the  peace.   The  king,  who 

1  In  the  second  part  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI.  one  Homer  offers  to  clear 
himself  from  the  accusation  of  adherence  to  the  Duke  of  York,  by  combat ;  this  is 
said  to  hare  been  founded  on  a  real  occurrence.    See  Turner's  History,  iii.  90. 

s  Hallam,  ii.  825. 
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"was  at  Berkhampstead,  with  several  of  the  judges,  declared  his 
award  that  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and 
Warwick  should  found  a  chantry,  and  otherwise  make  atonement 
for  the  death  of  three  lords  who  had  been  slain  at  St.  Alban's. 
Thus,  as  if  these  and  other  similar  stipulations  could  form  a  true 
security  for  peace,  Henry,  on  March  25,  walked  with  his  court 
in  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  whither  the  queen  was  conducted 
by  her  great  adversary,  the  Duke  of  York. 

So  far  was  the  country  yet  from  any  lasting  tranquillity,  that 
the  year  1459  was  chiefly  occupied  by  preparations  for  war. 
The  court  distributed  collars  with  the  device  of  the  white  swan, 
the  badge  of  the  infant  prince,  and  invited  the  king's  friends  to 
meet  him  at  Leicester ;  whilst  the  leaders  on  the  other  side  en- 
rolled their  partisans  and  the  veterans  who  had  served  imder 
Warwick's  banner.  Party  feeling  divided  private  life,  pene- 
trating even  the  convents  and  the  cottages  of  the  poor.  The 
strength  of  the  Yorkists  lay  chiefly  in  London  and  the  adjacent 
counties,  and  generally  among  the  middle  classes  and  lower 
people. 

Li  the  autumn  Henry  was  at  Worcester  with  an  army  of 
60,000  men — evidence  of  ascendency  which  encouraged  the  queen 
to  convoke  a  Parliament  at  Coventry,  by  which  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York,  their  children,  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and 
Warwick,  and  other  Yorkist  leaders,  were  attainted.  Henry  is 
said  to  have  been  reluctant  to  allow  of  this  act  of  severity, 
which  scarcely  left  to  York  a  chance  of  safety  as  a  subject. 

The  chief  supporter  of  the  duke's  claims  was  the  Eaxl  of 
Warwick,  who  had  been  allowed  to  retain  the  command  of  the 
fleet  and  the  lucrative  government  of  Calais,  and  who,  by  the 
lavish  hospitality  with  which  he  dispensed  his  wealth,  had  become 
the  favourite  of  the  people.  The  chronicler  describes,  indeed,  the 
profusion  of  his  house  when  he  was  in  Loudon,  mentioning 
that  six  oxen  were  eaten  at  a  breakfast,  and  that  every  tavern 
was  full  of  the  meat,  for  that  anyone  who  could  claim  aught  in 
that  house  might  carry  away  all  that  he  could  bear  upon  a  long 
dagger.'  This  famous  earl,  who  has  been  described  by  a  popular 
writer  as  the  *  last  of  the  barons,'  was  Eichard  Neville,  a  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who,  by  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Warwick,  had  obtained  that  title  and  inherit- 
ance. The  attempt  of  the  queen's  party  to  deprive  this  noble- 
man of  power  drove  him  straight  into  open  revolt.  In  June, 
1460,  he  landed  in  Kent  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  was  joined 

'  Stowe*8  Clironjclea. 
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by  Lord  Cobham  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  entered 
London  without  opposition. 

The  king  was  encamped  at  Northampton,  and  his  Mends 
were  confident  of  victory ;  bnt  they  were  betrayed  and  speedily 
yanqnished,  with  the  loss  of  numerous  knights  and  gentlemen — 
the  policy  of  Warwick  being  to  spare  the  people,  but  to  refuse 
quarter  to  the  high-bom. 

The  hapless  Henry's  power  was  at  an  end.  He  was  brought 
to  London  in  the  apparent  enjoyment  of  his  formal  dignity,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  riding  bareheaded,  and  carrying  the  sword 
before  him,  but  he  was  a  mere  instrument  by  which  Parliament 
was  summoned  to  repeal  the  violent  acts  of  the  late  Parliament 
of  Coventry. 

Queen  Margaret  had  escaped  with  her  son  from  the  field,  and 
after  many  adventures  took  refuge  in  Scotland.  After  a  few 
months  the  Duke  of  York  entered  London,  and  appeared  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  he  stood  before  the  assembly  for  a  short 
time  with  his  hand  on  the  throne,  apparently  only  waiting  for 
an  invitation  to  take  the  royal  seat.  The  primate  ventured  to 
ask  him  if  he  would  visit  the  king,  to  which  York  answered 
that  he  knew  '  no  one  in  the  realm  '  who  ought  not  rather  to 
visit  him — this  being  the  first  occasion  upon  which  he  laid 
public  claim  to  royal  honour. 

But,  in  spite  of  Henry's  occasional  incapacity  and  Margaief  s 
vindictiveness,  the  majority  of  good  men  were  averse  to  dethron- 
ing the  present  meek  and  inoffensive  sovereign  in  favour  of  the 
duke  who  had  so  repeatedly  sworn  to  maintain  his  sovereignty. 

On  October  16  the  duke  sent  a  statement  of  his  claim  and 
its  grounds  to  be  delivered  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  tlie  chan- 
cellor, and  requested  a  speedy  answer.  The  Lords  allowed  the 
statement  to  be  read,  but  declined  to  reply  without  the  king's 
commands,  and,  when  farther  pressed,  waited  on  Henry  for  his 
instructions.  His  reply  was  simple  fact :  '  My  father  was  king; 
his  father  was  also  king ;  I  have  worn  the  crown  from  my  cradle ; 
you  have  all  sworn  fealty  to  me  as  your  sovereign,  and  yoiir 
fathers  have  done  the  like  to  my  fathers.  How  then  can  my 
right  be  disputed  9'  The  Lords  requested  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  but  they  declared  that  ^  the  present  question  was  above 
the  law,  and  belonged  notto  them.^  To  'save  theiroaths  and  clear 
their  consciences,'  a  compromise  was  proposed,  that  the  crown 
should  remain  on  Henry/s  head  during  his  life,  and  that  the 
duke  and  his  heirs  should  inherit  the  sovereignty.  Both  parties 
agreed  to  this,  York  and  his  two  sons  promising  to  leave  Heniy 

*  Lingard,  r.  162. 
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unmolested,  and  Henry  declaring  any  attempt  against  the  duke's 
person  to  be  high  treason.  To  testify  to  the  restoration  of  con- 
cord, Henry  crowned,  rode  in  state  to  St.  Panl's,  attended  by  the 
duke  as  heir  apparent. 

Bnt  although  the  unfortunate  monarch  had  thus  surrendered 
his  son's  claims,  Margaret  of  Anjou  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the 
compact.  Deapiaing  her  husband's  timid  meekness,  she  again 
appeared  on  the  field,  roused  to  desperation  by  the  threatened 
loss  of  her  son's  rights ;  and  a  powerful  party  of  nobility  as- 
sembled at  York  in  arms  on  her  behalf.  A  battle  took  place 
near  Wakefield,  where  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  young  son, 
the  Earl  of  Rutland,  were  slain. 

In  futile  revenge,  the  queen  placed  upon  the  walls  of  York 
the  duke's  head,  encircled  with  paper  for  a  mock  crown.  The 
duke  had,  this  time,  taken  arms  in  self-defence,  and,  according 
to  the  compact,  his  adversaries  were  guilty  of  high  treason. 
Prom  that  day  the  war  took  a  new  character,  and  was  con- 
ducted on  both  sides  with  thirst  for  revenge.  Margaret  and  her 
son  advanced  victorious  to  Barnet,  and  rejoined  the  king.  A 
royalist  triumph  appeared  at  hand,  but  the  queen's  troops  re- 
fused to  continue  their  march,  and  the  citizens  of  London  opened 
their  gates  to  Edward,  late  Earl  of  March,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
York  who  had  just  fallen. 

On  February  25,  Edward  entered  London  with  all  the  pomp 
of  a  conqueror.  He  was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  admired 
for  his  personal  beauty.  It  was  proclaimed  that  Henry,  having 
joined  the  queen's  forces,  had  violated  his  compact,  and  that 
the  crown  rightfully  devolved  upon  the  heir  of  Bichard  Duke  of 
York. 

On  March  4  the  young  prince  was  proclaimed  king  in  the 
usual  style,  as  Edward  IV.  This  ended,  not  indeed  the  life, 
but  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Henry.  The  recent  com- 
promise had  effected  the  destruction  of  both  the  personages 
whose  interests  it  was  designed  to  promote. 

The  weakness  of  Henry's  understanding  rendered  his  reign 
'  a  perpetual  minority,'  and  his  marriage  with  a  princess  of  a 
peculiarly  vindictive  spirit  only  accelerated  his  downfall.  The 
murder  of  the  people's  favourite,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  im- 
puted to  the  queen's  influence,  removed  the  firmest  support  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster,  and  provoked  an  attack  upon  her 
partisan,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

The  Duke  of  York  is  said  to  have  shown  moderation  and 
humanity,  whilst  the  barbarities  of  the  northern  army,  which 
Margaret  led  towards  London  after  the  battle  of  Wakefield, 
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deprived  the  Lancastrian  cause  of  many  former  Mends,  and 
brought  men  to  look  with  favonr  on  the  chances  of  a  new 
dynasty.^  In  the  early  part  of  this  reign  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  first  obtained  a  law  securing  their  personal 
safety  during  their  attendance  in  Parliament.  Also,  complaint 
having  been  made  of  '  the  outrageous  and  excessive  number  of 
persons '  who  had  taken  part  in  county  elections,  the  right  of 
voting  for  *  Knights  of  Shires '  was  declared  restricted  to  free- 
holders possessing  land  of  the  annual  value  of  forty  shillings — 
a  class  which  at  that  time  formed  a  respectable  part  of  socieiy.^ 

>  Hallam,  ii.  324-327.  *  Lingard,  v.  169.    Hallam,  ii.  243. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

EDWASD  IV. 
A.D.  1461-1483. 

On  March  4,  Edward  was  proclaimed  king  at  Westminster,  but 
the  strength  of  the  riyal  parties  remained  too  nearly  balanced 
for  a  continuance  of  tranquiUity,  until  another  and  more  decisive 
battle  had  been  fought. 

King  Henry,  the  queen,  and  the  young  prince,  were  at 
Tork;  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  son  of  the  duke  who  fell  in 
the  first  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  headed  an  army  of  60,000 
men;  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  followed  immediately  by 
Edward,  advanced  from  the  North  to  contend  for  the 
sovereignty. 

The  suspense  was  not  long. 

On  March  29  a  great  battle  took  place  at  Towton,  a  village 
in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  which  was  'the  most  destruc- 
tive and  most  decisive  of  all  the  battles  that  Englishmen  had 
ever  fought.'  Tenants  there  contended  against  their  land- 
lords; sons  and  brothers  stood  on  different  sides.  Shake- 
speare, indeed,  to  illustrate  the  scene,  exhibits  a  father  who  had 
unknowingly  slain  his  son  in  the  fight,  and  a  son  who  had  slain 
his  father.^  Twenty-eight  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  fallen 
on  the  Lancastrian  side,  among  whom  were  Percy  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  Earls  of  Devon  and  Wiltshire.  The 
Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Exeter  escaped  fit)m  the  field,  and 
conducted  Henry  and  his  family  to  the  border. 

Edward  proved  a  sanguinary  conqueror.  The  slaughter 
and  pursuit  were  continued  throughout  the  night,  and 
Edward's  disappointment  was  great  a.t  Henry's  escape  with  the 

*  Tnrner'B  Histoiy,  p.  281,  and  tliiid  part  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI.  The 
number  of  the  slain  is  said  to  have  much  exceeded  the  English  losses  during  the 
whole  French  war  of  that  age. 
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queen.  After  employing  some  weeks  in  the  pacification  of  the 
North,  Edward  was  crowned  at  Westminster  in  Jane,  and  his 
jonnger  brothers,  George  and  Richard,  received  the  titles  of 
Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester. 

The  badge  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  was  a  red  rose,  that 
of  the  Yorkists  a  white  one ;  and  as  these  badges  were  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  those  who  took  part  in  this  contest,  the 
civil  strife  was  termed  *  The  War  of  the  Two  Soses.'  The 
ascendency  of  the  White  Bose  appeared  now  to  be  complete.* 

The  Parliament  which  met  in  November  showed  their 
loyalty  to  their  young  sovereign  by  styling  the  last  three  reigns 
a  tyrannical  usurpation,  and  by  passing  a  bill  of  attainder 
which  included  almost  every  man  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self on  behalf  of  Henry.  A  long  list  of  surviving  nobles,  besides 
the  old  royal  family,  and  numerous  knights,  priests,  and 
esquires,  were  adjudged  liable  to  all  the  penalties  of  treason. 
The  chief  motive  for  such  unexampled  severity  was  the  deter- 
mination to  destroy  the  J)0wer  of  further  resistance  j  but  funds 
were  also  wanted  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Yorkists. 

Before  dissolving  Parliament,  Edward  addressed  the  Speaker 
of  the  Commons,  '  James  Strangways '  by  name,  thanking  the 
House  for  their  *  tender  and  true  hearts  *  shown  by  the  execu- 
tion of  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  his  father  and  brother,  and 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  his  cousin. 

Little  chance  remained  of  retrieving  the  fortunes  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster ;  but  not  yet  did  Margaret  despair.  She 
undertook  an  expedition  to  France,  and,  on  the  security  of  the 
town  of  Calais,  obtained  a  loan  from  Louis  XI.  The  English 
fleet  pursued  her,  the  winds  caused  the  wreck  of  part  of  her 
treasure,  but  still  with  manly  resolution  she  persevered. 

According  to  popular  tradition,  when  at  one  time  she  was 
riding,  accompanied  by  her  son  and  the  seneschal,  through  a 
wUd,  mountainous  disb'ict,  she  encountered  a  party  of  banditti, 
who  robbed  her  of  jewels.  While  the  ruffians  quarrelled  about 
their  spoil,  Margaret  contrived  to  escape  with  her  son  to 
another  part  of  the  forest,  yet  only  to  fall  in  with  another 
robber.  With  the  intrepidity  of  despair,  the  queen  revealed 
her  rank,  and  the  robber,  touched  by  her  appeal,  conducted  her 
and  the  prince  to  their  friends.  During  the  severities  of  the 
Yorkist  ascendency,  Henry  was  sheltered  for  more  than  a  year ' 

>  According  to  a  writer  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review '  (October,  1868),  '  a  thicket  of 
wild  roses,  white  and  red,'  grows  on  the  field  of  Towton,  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  the  '  bloody  meadow.'    Relics  of  the  great  fight  are  occasionally  turned  up,  and 
the  wife  of  a  miller  used  a  battle-axe  for  breaking  sugar,  till  the  relic  was  poicbawd 
for  the  Buke  of  Northtunbcrland's  museum. 
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bj  the  inhabitants  of  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland,  his  truly 
attached  adherents.  Betrayed  at  length,  and  delivered  over  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  in  London,  his  feet  were  tied  to  the 
stirrups  of  his  horse,  he  was  led  three  times  round  the  pillory, 
and  then  incarcerated  in  the  Tower,  where  the  hapless  king 
remained  for  some  years. 

Although  Edward's  power  appeared  fully  established  after 
the  battle  of  Towton,  he  greatly  endangered  his  cause  by  con- 
tracting a  private  marriage  with  Lady  Grey,  the  widow  of  a 
knight  who  fell  in  battle  on  the  Lancastrian  side.  There  was 
lately  still  in  a  hedgerow,  near  Grafton,  in  Northamptonshire, 
a  tree  called  by  the  country  people  ^  the  queen's  oak.*  On  that 
spot,  according  to  tradition.  Lady  Grey,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Elizabeth  Woodville,  daughter  of  Lord  Eivers,  besought 
Edward  to  reverse  the  attainder  of  her  late  husband,  Sir  John 
Grey.  The  king  was  so  much  struck  by  her  beauty  as  to  desire 
her  hand,  and  in  May,  1464,  they  were  privately  married  at 
Grafton.  '  It  was  well  for  Elizabeth  that  on  that  May  morning, 
which  set  the  crown  to  her  ambition,  she  did  not  foresee  the 
miseries  which  awaited  her  as  the  future  queen — the  murder  of 
her  father,  of  her  two  brothers,  of  three  of  her  sons,  and  her 
own  forlorn  state  when  she  sat  alone  on  the  rushes  all  desolate  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Westminster;  nor  her  penury  when,  "having 
no  worldly  goods  to  bequeath,'*  she  left  her  blessing  to  her 
children.  During  her  prosperity,  this  queen  completed  the 
college  at  Cambridge  which  Margaret  of  Anjou  had  begun, 
and  the  endowments  of  Queens'  College  still  preserve  the  name 
of  Elizabeth  Woodville.* » 

Edward  introduced  his  queen  to  a  general  council  of  the 
nobility  which  met  at  Beading  Abbey,  and  she  was  crovmed 
the  next  year  with  much  rejoicing;  still  the  ascendency  of  her 
fitmily  was  disliked  by  the  nobility,  and  it  soon  appeared  that 
the  king  had  lost  the  support  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the 
mainstay  of  his  throne. 

Warwick's  family  consisted  of  three  daughters ;  he  had  no 
son.  It  seems  probable  that  he  had  cherished  the  desire  to 
place  one  of  these  daughters  on  the  throne,  and  to  be  the 
ancestor  of  a  royal  line.  Should  Edward  die  childless,  the 
royal  inheritance  would  pass  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  then 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who,  notwithstanding  Edward's  disap- 
proval, had  married  a  daughter  of  Warwick. 

>  See  an  article  on  the  '  Hietory  and  Antiquities  of  Northamptonshire/  'Quarterly 
Beview/  No.  201.  The  name  of  this  queen's  family  was  spelt  indiscriminately 
Wydeville  or  Woodville. 
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Althoagh  Yorkshire  had  been  a  centre  of  the  House  of  York, 
an  insarrection  now  broke  out  in  that  county,  under  a  peasant 
leader  called  Bobin  of  BedesdaJe,  the  pretext  of  which  was  to 
resist  ecclesiastical  exactions,  and  reform  abuses.  The  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  Warwick's  brother,  protected  the  city  of 
York,  defeated  15,000  insurgents  with  considerable  slaughter, 
and  caused  their  leader  to  be  executed.  But  after  tliis  prompt 
vengeance,  the  powerful  noblemen  who  had  the  power  of  turn- 
ing the  tide  of  victory  themselves  raised  a  further  insurrection 
with  the  avowed  object  of  removing  the  king's  brothers-in-law, 
the  Woodvilles,  from  power.  At  the  name  of  Warwick  his 
tenants  advanced  from  every  quarter,  and  very  soon  the  insur- 
gents numbered  60,000.  Edward  summoned  his  retainers,  but 
advised  the  Woodvilles  to  secrete  themselves.  The  Royalists 
w^e  defeated  at  Edgecote,  near  Banbury,  and  Earl  Bivers  and 
Sir  John  Woodville,  the  father  and  brother  of  the  queen,  were 
captured  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  executed,  by  the  order,  it 
is  said,  of  Clarence  and  Warwick.  Northumberland,  Warwick, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  proceeded  in  search  of  King 
Edward,  whom  they  found  at  Olney,  grieving  over  the  defeat  of 
his  troops  and  the  murder  of  his  relatives.  Their  respectful 
mode  of  address  at  first  deceived  Edward,  but  he  soon  dis- 
covered that  he  had  become  their  captive,  and  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  removed  to  Middleham  Castle,  in  Yorkshire,  where, 
under  the  care  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  brother  of  War- 
wick, according  to  Shakespeare,  he  had  ^  good  usage  and  great 
liberty.'  ^  ^  England,'  says  Lingard,  ^  exhibited  at  this  moment 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  two  rival  kings,  both  in  captivity;. 
Henry  in  the  Tower,  Edward  in  Yorkshire.'  ^ 

Edward,  however,  did  not  long  remain  in  captivity.  A 
private  treaty  having  been  signed,  he  repaired  to  London,  where 
he  issued  a  general  pardon.  But  in  the  following  spring  an  in- 
surrection broke  out  in  Lincolnshire,  and  two  knights  who  were 
among  the  prisoners  confessed  its  object  to  have  been  to  favour 
the  designs  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
On  this  discovery  Warwick  and  Clarence  fled  to  the  court  of 
France,  where  Louis  XI.  gave  them  a  kind  reception,  and  where 
they  met  their  hitherto  determined  enemy,  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
the  instigator  of  so  many  battles  !     But  they  were  now  all  exiles 

>  See  third  part  of  Henry  VI.j  act  iv.,  scenes  4  and  5.  Shakespeare  derived  his 
account  from  Hall's  Chronicle.  Lingard  supposed  that  Warwick  consented  to  the 
king's  liberation.  The  captivity  of  Edward  is  doubted  by  Hume,  who  misstates  the 
date.  On  the  subsequent  attainder  of  Clarence,  the  imprisonment  of  Edward,  with 
his  connivance,  was  alleged  against  him  as  an  offence. 

s  Xingazd,  y.  194,  note. 
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and  enemies  of  Edward ;  bo  they  appeased  their  former  hatred. 
Margaret  and  the  earl  even  arranged  a  marriage  between 
her  son,  the  young  Prince  Edward — who  must  at  this  time 
have  been  nearly  seventeen — and  Anne,  Warwick's  second 
daughter.^  The  connection  was  unpleasing  to  Clarence,  who 
had  married  Warwick's  eldest  daughter ;  but  it  was  agreed  that 
in  case  of  Prince  Edward's  death  Clarence  should  inherit  his 
rights,  the  object  of  both  covenanting  parties  being  to  claim 
the  succession  to  the  throne  in  opposition  to  the  new  queen's 
family.*  Louis  engaged  to  furnish  Warwick  with  funds  suffi- 
cient for  his  undertaking  the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Lan- 
caster ;  and  Clarence,  although  from  this  time  a  less  devoted 
friend  of  Warwick,  continued  to  participate  in  the  enterprise. 

King  Edward,  sunk  in  a  round  of  amusements,  had  failed 
to  redress  the  popular  grievances,  and  when  the  confederates, 
Warwick  and  Clarence,  sent  over  written  declarations  of  their 
desire  to  return  and  ^  re-establish  all  good  customs,'  it  became 
evident  that  a  change  was  again  impending. 

Warwick  was  the  people's  favourite  ;  every  popular  ballad  re- 
counted his  praises ;  his  name  was  set  forth  in  every  public 
demonstration.  The  people  distrusted  Edward  when  no  longer 
supported  by  the  great  earL 

On  September  13,  about  two  months  after  Warwick's  re- 
conciliation with  Queen  Margaret,  the  exiles,  protected  by  a 
French  fleet,  landed  at  Dartmouth  without  opposition.  Edward 
had  been  decoyed  to  York  by  a  false  rumour  of  rebellion,  and 
the  southern  counties  were  unguarded.  The  king's  thought- 
less security  was  now  disturbed  by  the  most  adverse  rumours. 
The  men  of  Kent  had  risen  against  him ;  Warwick  had  pro- 
claimed King  Henry,  and  an  army,  constantly  increasing  in 
number,  was  approaching  the  North.  Aware  at  length  of  his 
danger,  Edward  mounted  his  horse  and  rode,  without  stopping, 
to  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  to  seek  a  refuge  beyond  the  sea.  His  queen 
left  her  apartments  in  the  Tower  for  the  sanctuary  of  West- 
minster, where  shortly  afterwards  her  son  was  bom,  the  heir 
not  of  power  but  of  misfortune. 

On  October  6,  Clarence  and  Warwick  made  their  triumphal 
entry  into  London.  The  same  nobleman  who  had,  five  years 
previously,  brought  King  Henry  so  ignominiously  to  the  Tower, 
now  broke  his  bonds  and  conducted  him  to  the  bishop's  palace, 

>  Lingard  givea  eyidence  to  show  that  this  marriage  reaUy  took  place. — ^Yol.  y.,  note. 
»  This  compact  sufficiently  shows  the  direction  of  Warwick's  ambition,  and  the 
motiTe  which  led  him  to  give  his  eldest  daughter  to  Clarence. 
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from  which,  once  again  wearing  the  crown,  Henry  walked  in 
solemn  procession  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Parliament  was  summoned  in  Henry's  name  to  undo  its 
former  acts ;  Edward  IV.  was  declared  a  usurper,  but  honours 
were  conferred  on  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  styled  the 
heir  to  the  crown,  in  case  of  the  death  of  Henry's  son.  Queen 
Margaret  was  meantime  received  in  Paris  with  great  honour. 

But  not  thus  could  Edward  relinquish  the  kingdom.  Haying 
obtained  some  small  assistance  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  he 
embarked  for  England  in  the  following  spring,  entered  the 
Humber,  and  on  March  14  landed  at  Kavenspur,  at  the  very 
spot  where  Henry  IV.  of  Lancaster  had,  seventy-two  years 
before,  landed  to  dethrone  Eichard  11."  The  horsemen  whom 
he  sent  out  ^  to  feel  the  minds  of  the  rude  people,'  reported  that 
the  towns  in  that  neighbourhood  were  *  stiff  onilie  side  of  King 
Henry,'  and  that  no  one  dared  to  speak  against  the  sovereign 
who  was  at  that  time  befriended  by  Warwick.  Edward  im- 
mediately resolved  on  trying  to  disguise  his  pretensions,  and 
protested  that  he,  the  conqueror  of  Towton,  the  crowned  King 
of  England,  now  merely  claimed  the  Duchy  of  York  for  his 
inheritance,  and  would  not  violate  Henry's  authority !  Placing 
in  his  own  bonnet  the  ostrich  feather,  the  device  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  he  desired  his  followers  to  shout  *  Long  live  King 
Henry ! '  in  every  village  through  which  they  passed.  He  thus 
reached  the  city  of  York,  where  the  citizens,  who  had  been 
desired  by  Warwick  to  resist  his  entrance,  sent  two  of  their 
aldermen  to  the  gate  to  warn  him  against  entering  the  city. 
But  Edward,  *  speaking  gently  to  all  men,  and  especially  to 
aldermen,  whom  he  called  worshipful^  prevailed  on  them  to 
allow  him  to  enter  to  *  his  own  town  from  which  he  had  both 
his  name  and  title.'  The  credulous  citizens  attempted  botii  to 
satisfy  their  consciences  and  to  protect  the  right  cause  by 
requiring  Edward  to  swear  allegiance  to  Henry,  and  in  pre- 
sence of  the  clergy  and  corporation  Edward  did  not  scruple 
solemnly  to  abjure  the  pretensions  which  he  was  seeking  to  re- 
establish.^ Edward's  army  increased  as  he  proceeded  south- 
ward, and  when  he  reached  Nottingham  he  was  able  to  throw 
ofi'  the  mask,  and  once  more  summon  his  subjects  to  his  stan- 
dard. Clarence  then  again  resolved  to  join  his  brother,  and 
gave  orders  that  a  large  body  of  soldiers  which  he  had  lately 

1  Tho  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  deceitful.  He  had  named 
Ed-ward's  sister,  and  wished  well  to  his  cause ;  but  he  dreaded  his  powerful  neighbour, 
the  King  of  Jrance,  who  rejoiced  in  Henry's  success.  The  duke  consequently  gave 
his  aid  to  Edward  socrotly,  forbidding  his  subjects  to  do  the  same. 

s  Hall's  Chronicle,  p.  291.    Lingard,  v.  207. 
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enlisted  in  the  name  of  Henry,  should  monnt  the  sign  of  the 
White  Eose.  London  had  been  left  under  the  care  of  War- 
wick's brother,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  now  changed 
sides  and  ruined  Warwick  by  admitting  Edward  into  the  city. 
Taking  charge  of  Henry,  Edward  immediately  left  London,  and 
advanced  to  Bamet  fco  meet  his  adversaries.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Clarence  offered  to  mediate  between  his  father-in-law  and  his 
brother.  '  Tell  your  master,'  cried  the  indignant  earl  to  the 
envoy,  'that  Warwick,  true  to  his  word,  is  a  better  man  than  the 
false  and  perjured  Clarence  ! ' 

Few  accurate  details  are  preserved  of  the  decisive  battle 
fought  at  Bamet  on  Easter  Day.  On  both  sides  the  field  was 
stoutly  contested,  fresh  men  continually  taking  the  place  of  those 
who  were  slain.  At  one  time  news  of  Warwick's  supposed 
victory  reached  London ;  but,  whether  by  greater  numbers  or 
through  some  fatal  mistake  on  the  earPs  part,  Edward  prevailed. 
Warwick,  when  he  foimd  victory  hopeless,  dismounted,  and, 
rushing  into  the  thickest  fight,  met  his  death  sword  in  hand. 
His  brother,  the  Marquis  Montague,  shared  his  fate. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Edward  returned  to 
London  with  the  captive  king,  to  whom  at  York  he  had  so  lately 
sworn  allegiance ;  offered  up  his  standard  at  St.  Paul's,  and 
caused  the  dead  bodies  of  Warwick  and  Montague  to  be  exhi- 
bited in  the  cathedra],  that  no  doubt  might  remain  of  their 
death. 

But  Margaret  of  Anjou  survived,  and  on  that  same  fatal 
Easter  Day  she  landed  at  Weymouth  with  French  troops.  The 
intelligence  of  Warwick's  destruction  nearly  broke  her  spirit, 
and  she  took  refuge  with  her  son  in  the  Abbey  of  Beaulieu. 
Some  Lancastrian  lords  induced  her  to  quit  that  asylum,  but  she 
was  met  by  Edward  with  greater  forces  at  Tewkesbury,  and  both 
she  and  her  son  were  taken  captive.  The  yoimg  prince  was 
brought  to  Edward,  who  asked  why  he  returned  to  England,  to 
which  he  replied  with  intrepidity,  ^  To  preserve  my  father's  crown 
and  my  own  inheritance.'  It  is  said  that  Edward,  in  anger,  struck 
the  young  prince  on  the  face,  and  Clarence,  Gloucester,  or  some 
of  their  followers,  dispatched  him  with  their  swords.  There 
were  other  victims  to  Edward's  cruelty.  When,  after  the  battle, 
he  sought  to  enter  the  church  in  which  many  of  the  Lancastrian 
leaders  had  taken  refuge,  a  priest  bearing  the  sacred  emblems 
refused  him  entrance  unless  he  would  promise  to  spare  those 
within  the  walls.  The  royal  promise  was  kept  but  for  two  days ; 
on  the  third,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  others  were  dragged 
forth  and  speedily  put  to  death. 

VOL,  I*  z 
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As  long  as  King  Henry  lired,  it  was  still  possible  that  some 
might  adhere  to  the  unfortunate  monarch.  That  the  dethroned 
sovereign  had  been  allowed  to  survive  such  long  periods  of  cap- 
tivity was  a  proof  either  of  some  humanity,  or  of  the  contempt 
with  which  his  weakness  was  regarded.  Possibly  his  life  might 
still  have  been  spared,  had  not  Falconberg,  an  old  follower  of 
Warwick's,  attempted  his  liberation.  Soon  afterwards,  Henry's 
death  was  announced,  and  the  supposed  murder  was  imputed 
to  Edward's  brother,  Bichard  Duke  of  Gloucester.*  It  seems 
strange  that  so  active  and  vindictive  a  partisan  as  Margaret 
was  still  allowed  to  live.  But  she  had  never  been  loved  by  the 
people,  and  now,  widowed  and  childless,  she  was  spared  until, 
after  confinement  in  the  Tower  and  other  places  for  five 
years,  she  was  ransomed  by  Louis,  and  in  1482  ended  her  life 
in  Prance.  The  young  Prince  Edward  of  York,  born  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Westminster,  was  now  recognised  as  the  heir- 
apparent.  Yet  the  jealousies  and  quarrels  of  the  king^s  brothers, 
Clarence  and  Gloucester,  occasioned  disquietude.  Anne  Ne- 
ville, the  youngest  daughter  of  Warwick,  had  been  married 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  killed  after  the  battle  of 
Tewkesbury.  To  obtain  a  share  of  Warwick's  large  property, 
Bichard,  although,  as  it  was  reported,  he  had  slain  the  prince, 
sued  for  the  hand  of  Anne,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to  become 
his  wife,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Clarence,  who  had  married 
the  elder  sister,  and  desired  to  engross  the  inheritance.^  From 
this  time  the  royal  dukes  were  in  secret  enmity. 

The  assistance  given  by  Louis  XI.  to  the  deposed  royal 
family  afforded  Edward  a  pretext  for  renewing  the  English 
claims  to  French  territory.  He  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Burg^undy,  and  called  on  Parliament  for  assistance  in  a  new  war 
with  France,  which  kingdom  might,  it  was  alleged,  be  divided 
into  two  independent  states,  the  northern  and  eastern  pro- 
vinces to  be  held  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  rest  to  be 
in  the  possession  of  the  King  of  England.  Although  ParUament 
voted  the  supplies  '  with  unprecedented  rapidity ' — whether  ap- 
proving the  enterprise  or  from  fear  of  the  royal  authority — the 
king  tried  a  plan  of  obtaining  still  further  aid.     He  called  the 

'  Lingard,  v.  213.  The  dead  body  of  the  unfortunate  king  waa  exposed  to  view  at 
St.  Paurs,  and  it  was  reported,  as  it  had  been  of  Kichard  11.,  that  he  died  of  grief.  It 
appears  to  be  quite  uncertain  whether  Bichard  was  guilty  of  Henry's  death.  He  had 
gone  into  Kent  to  suppress  a  rebellion.  The  records  of  the  Pell  Office  show  payments 
for  Henry's  obsequies  at  Chertsoy,  March  21,  1474. — 'Spectator'  on  Mrs.  Hookham's 
*  Margaret  of  Ai^jou.' 

*  Shakespeare  describes  this  disgusting  courtship  in  the  first  act  of  Richard  III, 
lingard,  y.  219. 
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more  wealthy  citizens  into  his  presence,  and  requested  a  present 
from  each.  No  one  dared  refuse  his  solicitation  ;  the  lord 
major  gave  £30,  each  of  the  aldermen  £16,  and  others  accord- 
ingly. Former  monarchs  had  repeatedly  borrowed  on  theii 
own  security,  or  that  of  the  Parliament,  but  Edward  was  the 
first  who  demanded  presents,  and  he  called  the  exaction  ^a 
henevolenee  V  This  Parliament  was  too  servile  to  remonstrate ; 
but  the  strong  manner  in  which  the  grievance  was  described  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  reign  shows  that  the  extortion  was 
inwardly  resented.^ 

At  length,  in  June,  1475,  Edward  entered  France  with  a  more 
considerable  army  than  England  might  have  been  expected 
to  furnish  after  so  much  bloodshed ;  bnt  he  received  from  Bur- 
gundy less  than  the  promised  aid.  Just  before  he  crossed  the 
sea,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  chivalry,  Edward  sent 
Garter  Eing-at-Arms  to  Louis,  to  make  a  formal  demand  of  the 
crown  of  France. 

Louis  showed  no  signs  of  anger ;  he  even  expressed  esteem 
for  Edward's  character,  and  declared  his  desire  to  live  in  aCmity 
with  so  illustrious  a  prince. 

He  resolved  to  try  the  influence  of  bribes,  put  three  hundred 
crowns  into  the  hand  of  the  herald,  and  promised  a  thousand  in 
case  of  peace.  By  the  herald's  advice,  Louis  tried  the  same 
influence  on  the  king's  ministers.  Lords  Howard  and  Stanley ; 
and  Edward,  too  dissipated  and  too  indolent  to  be  fond  of  war, 
was  easily  induced  by  the  promise  of  a  large  pension  to  desist 
from  the  enterprise.  A  prospect  of  war  with  the  English 
was  still  alarming,  and  Louis  considered  his  treasure  well 
bestowed  in  averting  the  threatened  blow.*  After  various 
stipulations  regarding  future  royal  marriages,  and  other  condi- 
tions, the  two  monarchs  held  a  well-guarded  interview.  A  bridge 
was  thrown  across  the  river  Somme,  near  Amiens,  on  which 
two  lodges  were  erected,  separated  by  a  wooden  grating.  The 
two  kings  met,  shook  hands  through  the  grating,  and  swore 
fidelity  to  their  engagements.  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  delivered 
up  to  French  commissioners,  and  signed  a  renunciation  of  aU  her 
rights  as  queen-dowager  of  England.  Both  kings  were  well 
satisfied  with  the  pacification,  but  many  English  murmured, 
accusing  Edward  of  avarice  and  his  advisers  of  taking  bribes. 
Discontent  led  to  disorders,  which  the  king  suppressed  with 
much  firmness  and  severity,  accompanying  the  judges  on  their 
circuits,  and  punishing  all  delinquents.  Aware  that  he  could  not 

>  Hallam,  ii.  830.    Lingard,  y.  221.  '  Hallam,  i.  84« 
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safely  increase  taxation,  Edward  tried  to  enrich  himself  by  com* 
merce.  His  ships  were  annually  freighted  with  tin,  wool,  and 
cloth,  and  the  King  of  England's  merchandise  was  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  ports  of  Italy  and  Greece. 

On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  about  the  beginning 
of  1477,  his  daughter  became  the  heiress  of  his  great  posses* 
sions.  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  recently  a  widower,  immediately 
sought  her  hand,  but  was  obstructed  in  his  suit  by  Edward,  and 
from  that  time  the  brothers  again  became  declared  enemies. 
Stacey,  a  servant  of  Clarence,  was  accused  of  practising  the  arts 
of  magic. 

Thomas  Burdett,  also  holding  a  situation  in  the  duke's 
household,  when  irritated  by  the  king's  having  shot  his  favourite 
stag,  was  said  to  have  uttered  treasonable  words*  Stacey  and 
Burdett  were  arraigned  together,  charged  with  calculating  the 
nativities  of  the  king  and  prince,  also  with  having  circulated 
seditious  ballads,  and  were  executed.^ 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  protested  in  vam  on  behalf  of  his 
servants ;  it  was  charged  against  him  that  he  had  attempted 
to  persuade  the  people  that  *  Thomas  Burdett  was  wrongftdly 
put  to  death,'  and  Edward,  after  personally  upbraiding  his 
brother  with  insulting  the  administration  of  justice,  caused  him 
to  stand  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  under  a  charge  of 
high  treason.  The  king  himself  conducted  the  prosecution,  and 
called  his  witnesses.  He  described  Clarence's  several  past  acts, 
alleging  that  Clarence  had  been  in  league  with  his  enemies,  had 
deprived  him  of  liberty,  and  had  sought  to  dethrone  him.  All 
this  had  been  forgiven.  But  Edward  now  charged  him  with 
circulating  attacks  against  his  character  and  aspersions  against 
the  justice  of  his  government,  besides  other  kinds  of  disloyalty ; 
the  reply  to  which  has  not  been  preserved.  None  of  the  peers 
ventured  to  speak  in  favour  of  a  prince  whom  the  king  was 
evidently  determined  to  ruin.  All  were  silent  while  the  royal 
brothers  held  their  fierce  debate ;  the  Lords  then  found  Clarence 
guilty,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  descendant  of  Edward 
in.,  who  had  been  appointed  high  steward  for  the  occasion, 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  death.  The  Commons,  with  eager 
loyalty,  besought  the  king  to  bring  his  brother  to  execution ; 
but  Edward  disapproved  of  further  publicity. 

About  ten  days  afterwards  it  was  announced  that  the  duke 
had  died  in  the  Tower,  and  the  manner  of  his  death  remains  one 
of  the  secrets  of  that  royal  prison-house.    According  to  a  foolish 

>  Btirdott,  *a  friend  and  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence/  sajB  HaUam,  *ina 
sacrificed  as  a  preliminary  victim.' — *  Middle  Ages/  ii.  329. 
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mmoiir,  lie  was  drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey  wine.  This  cruel 
act,  *  for  which  a  brother  could  not  be  pardoned/  even  had 
Clarence  been  guilty,  *  deepens/  says  Hallam,  *the  shadow 
of  a  tyrannical  age.'  * 

An  expedition  against  James  III.  of  Scotland,  whom  Edward 
had  hoped  to  make  a  lasting  ally  by  the  marriage  of  their 
children,  cost  the  king  much  money,  but  gave  him  possession  of 
Berwick — an  acquisition,  however,  which  was  a  great  annual 
expense.  Edward  well  knew  that  the  rapid  elevation  of  the 
queen's  relations  had  been  resented  by  the  old  nobility,  and 
when,  attacked  by  sudden  illness,  he  felt  the  approach  of 
death,  he  summoned  the  heads  of  the  rival  Houses,  exhorted 
them  to  amity,  and  conjured  them  to  embrace  in  his 
presence.^ 

Edward  died  in  his  forty-first  year,  the  twenty-first  of  his 
reign,  and  was  buried  at  Windsor.  He  left  two  young  sons, 
Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  Eichard  Duke 
of  York,  one  year  younger.  *  The  reign  of  Edward  IV.,'  says 
Hallam,  *  was  a  reign  of  terror,'  and  the  cruelties  committed 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  usual  vindictive  retaliations 
of  civil  war;  it  was  also  the  first  reign,  after  a  very  long 
period,  during  which  *  no  Act  was  passed  for  the  redress  of 
grievances.' ' 

Yet,  nothwithstanding  numerous  acts  of  cruelty  and  in- 
justice, Edward  was  very  fiax  firom  being  an  unpopular  king. 
His  aflEability  and  courage  procured  him  friends,  and  restored 
him  to  the  throne  even  when  Warwick's  prodigious  influence 
was  against  him.  It  is  related  that  during  the  summer  before 
his  death,  Edward  invited  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London 
to  his  country  seat,  *  to  hunt  and  make  pastime,  also  sending 
to  their  wives  plenty  of  venison,'  which  gained  him  many 
hearts  *  amongst  the  common  people,  which  oftentimes  more 
esteem  a  little  courtesy  than  a  great  profit  or  benefit.'  *  There 
were,  indeed,  many  acts  of  cruelty  for  which  to  atone.  It  is  said 
that  a  citizen  of  London,  who  had  over  his  shop  the  sign  of 
*  The  Crown,'  jocularly  said  that  he  would  make  his  son  *  heir 
to  the  Crown,'  and  that  he  was  executed  in  consequence  of  this 
hasty  speech.  Sir  Thomas  Coke,  at  one  time  lord  mayor  of 
London,  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason 
-upon  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness  under  torture,  '  only  * 
sajB  the  chronicler,     <  because    he  had  happened  to  favour 

>  Hallam,  ii.  329.    Lingard,  y.  227. 
*  See  Shakespeare,  second  act  of  Richard  III, 
•  Hallam.  ii.  827-«.  *  Hall,  p.  846. 
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those  whom  the  prince  favoured  not.'^  Among  the  adhe- 
rents of  Henry  VI.  was  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who,  having 
escaped  to  France  after  the  battle  of  Bamet,  afterwards  adopted 
the  life  of  a  pirate,  and  with  a  squadron  of  small  vessels  con- 
tinually molested  the  English  coasts,  receiving  supplies  from 
the  friends  of  the  Lancastrians,  and  plundering  the  Yorkists. 
Vere  had  possession  of  the  strong  fortress  of  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  in  Cornwall,  but  was  besieged  and  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  sheriff:  his  life  was  granted  him;  and  during 
his  confinement  in  the  castle  of  Ham,  in  Picardy,  which  lasted 
eleven  years,  his  countess — a  sister  of  the  great  Warwick — was 
compelled  to  support  herself  by  her  needlework. 

At  length  the  earl  escaped  from  captivity,  and  once  again 
drew  his  sword  on  the  Lancastrian  side  at  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth.  At  the  beginning  of  this  reign  complaint  was  made  in 
Parliament  of  the  great  number  of  followers  who  wore  the 
badges  of  the  great  noblemen,  a  practice  which  led  to  frequent 
breaches  of  the  peace. 

A  private  conflict  id  Norfolk  in  1468  bears  witness  to  the 
weakness  of  the  general  government.  One  of  the  Paston 
family,  who  claimed  a  right  to  Caistor  Castle,  held  it  against 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  was  regularly  besieged  until  he 
surrendered  for  want  of  provisions,  and  two  of  the  besiegers 
were  killed.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Government  inter- 
fered.* 

Another  and  much  more  serious  instance  took  place  in 
Gloucestershire  about  two  years  afterwards,  when  a  private 
grievance  resulted  in  battle.  A  lawsuit  respecting  Berkeley 
Castle  had  been  carried  on  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  during 
which  the  castle  had  been  repeatedly  besieged  and  blood  had 
been  shed,  when  at  last  Lord  Lisle  challenged  his  adversary. 
Lord  Berkeley,  to  decide  the  possession  by  single  combat,  or  by 
bringing  into  the  field  Hhe  utmost  of  his  power.'  Lord 
Berkeley  accepted  the  last  proposal,  as  being  more  according  to 
English  usage,  and  is  said  to  have  mustered  a  thousand  men. 
The  battle,  which  was  fought  at  Nibley  Green,  in  Gloucestershire, 
in  1470,  ended  in  the  death  of  Lord  Lisle  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  Berkeley  then  proceeded  to  Lord  Lisle's  house,  which  he 
ransacked  like  a  place  taken  in  ordinary  war.  Both  of  these 
were  adherents  of  Edward  IV.  The  widow  of  Lord  Lisle 
appealed  against  Lord  Berkeley  and  his  brothers  on  account  of 

'  Hall,  p.  309,  and  Jardine's  State  Trials,  i.  14. 

*  Hallam,  ii.  297.    The  siege  of  Caistor  Castle  is  mentioned  in  Tol.  t.  of  Home- 
field's  '  History  of  Norfolk,'  and  in  the  '  Paston  Letters,'  vol.  iv. 
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the  death  of  her  husband,  but  the  affair  was  compromised  with- 
out trial ;  she  renounced  her  claim  to  the  disputed  lands  on 
receiving  an  annuity  of  a  hundred  pounds,  and  the  agreement 
was  ratified  bj  Parliament  without  further  notice  being  taken 
of  the  battle  or  its  consequences.^ 

But  although  such  occurrences  proved  the  weakness  or 
timidity  of  the  administration,  writings  which  are  still  extant 
testify  to  the  sound  principles  of  government  held  by  the  best 
English  statesmen.  Sir  John  Fortescue,  chief  justice,  having 
escaped  from  the  bloody  field  of  Towton,  accompanied  Margaret 
and  her  son  during  their  exile,  and  was  intrusted  with  the 
young  prince's  education.  During  his  exile,  Fortescue  composed 
a  treatise  on  the  English  laws,  written  purposely  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  prince  who  hoped  to  reign  over  England,  in  which 
he  clearly  enforced  that  the  power  given  to  rulers  was  limited 
by  law,  and  should  be  employed  for  the  protection  of  the  "peofle. 
He  contrasted  the  state  of  England  with  that  of  France, 
describing  the  English  as  in  a  more  prosperous  condition, 
dwelt  on  the  advantage  of  trial  by  jury,  and  stated  that  in  no 
other  country  could  be  found  equal  numbers  of  substantial 
yeomen,  qualified  to  serve  as  jurors ;  moreover,  he  mentioned, 
as  one  point  of  superiority,  that  the  use  of  torture  to  obtain 
evidence  had  been  held  unjustifiable  since  the  grant  of  Magna 
Charta,  even  if  still  occasionally  employed.^ 

>  See  Allen's  'Inquiry  into  the  Boyal  PrerogatiTo,' p.  123,  where  reference  is 
made  to  Dngdale's  'Baronage/  i.  362;  Atkyn's  'Gloucestershire;'  and  Rymers 
'  Fosdera,*  &c.  But  Mr.  Allen  says  that  after  the  Conquest  there  are  few  memorials 
of  priTate  war  on  an  eztensiye  scale. 

s  Hallam,  ii.  283-286.  Lingard  also  speaks  of  this  treatise  by  Sir  John  Fortescue, 
as  *  deserving  of  attention,  because  it  shows  what  notions  prevailed  at  that  period 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  English  Constitution  and  the  liberties  of  the  subject.' — 
•  History/  v.  217,  note. 
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CHAPTEE   XXI. 

EDWAED   V.    PEOOLAIMED   KINO.      EICHAED   III.    CEOWNED. 

JuD.   1483-1485. 

Attacked  by  a  fatal  illness  in  the  maturity  of  life,  and  well 
assured  that  the  rapid  elevation  of  the  queen's  relations  had 
never  been  forgiven  by  the  old  nobility,  Edward  must  have 
trembled  for  his  sons.  Fourteen  years  had  passed  since  the 
queen's  father  and  brother  were  slain,  by  the  order,  it 
was  said,  of  Clarence  and  Warwick,  after  the  battle  of 
Edgecote.  Another  of  her  brothers  had  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  Lord  Eivers,  and  Edward's  last  act  had  been  the 
attempt  to  reconcile  his  councillors  by  an  order  to  em- 
brace in  his  presence.  That  forced  reconciliation  lasted  for 
a  few  days  only,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  so 
consummate  a  dissembler  could  have  trusted  to  its  duration. 
He  had  himself  caused  his  brother  Clarence  to  be  arraisoied 
before  Parliament  and  to  be  removed  by  a  mysterious  death.* 
WarwicV,  *  the  king-maker,'  had  been  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Bamet ;  but  the  dying  sovereign  left  still  another  brother — 
Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester,  on  whom  honours  had  been  heaped 
at  an  early  age.  He  had  led  the  vanguard  at  Bamet  and  had 
assisted  in  gaining  the  crowning  victory  of  Tewkesbury.  He 
was  most  successful  in  conquest  of  every  kind ;  ho  had  plunged 
a  dagger  into  the  breast  of  the  young  Edward  Plantagenet,  son 
of  Henry  VI.,  yet  married  his  widow,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick !  The  marriage  of  Anne  to  Gloucester,  which  took 
place  early  in  1473,  had  encountered  Clarence's  strenuous  re- 
sistance, and  this  was  probably  the  cause  of  his  death.^ 

When  Edward  died,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  on  the 

»  February,  1478. 

>  lingard,  v.  219-229,  and  others,  respectiog  Qloucester's  complieity  io  tfaedeatii 
of  Clarenco. 
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northern  border  with  the  army,  having  just  returned  from  a 
victorious  incursion  into  Scotland.  The  Council  meantime,  in 
which  the  queen's  relations  still  held  a  prominent  place,  had 
already  proclaimed  the  young  prince  as  King  Edward  V.  The 
queen  had  sent  her  son  to  Ludlow  Castle,  in  Shropshire,  under 
the  care  of  her  brothers.  Lords  Rivers  and  Grey,  and  now  pro- 
posed that  these  noblemen  should  conduct  him  to  London  under 
the  protection  of  an  army.  But  Lord  Hastings  and  other 
opponents  of  the  WoodvUles  objected  so  strongly  to  the  pro- 
posal that  Elizabeth  acquiesced  in  limiting  the  retinue  to  2,000 
horsemen. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  set  a  fine  example  of 
loyalty,  announcing  his  intention  to  assist  at  his  nephew's 
coronation,  which  was  fixed  for  May  4.  He  proceeded  to 
York,  attended  by  600  knights  and  esquires,  in  mourning, 
celebrated  the  late  king's  obsequies  in  the  cathedral  with  much 
magnificence,  summoned  the  gentlemen  of  Yorkshire  to  swear 
allegiance  to  Edward  V.,  and  was  himself  the  first  to  take  the 
oath.  He  wrote  in  affectionate  terms  to  Elizabeth,  and  offered 
his  friendship  to  Earl  Eivers  and  the  other  members  of  her 
family.  Having  thus  done  everything  to  abate  the  distrust  of  his 
opponents,  Gloucester,  with  a  considerable  retinue,  arrived  on 
April  29  at  Northampton,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  relation, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  with  a  suite  of  300  horsemen. 

The  Lords  Eivers  and  Grey,  with  their  charge,  the  young 
Edward,  had  already  reached  Stony- Stratford  on  their  way  to 
London.  They  hastened  to  welcome  Gloucester  in  the  name 
of  the  young  king,  desiring  his  advice  concerning  the  royal 
entry  into  the  city.  Having  dined  together,  they  rode  in 
apparent  friendship  to  the  entrance  of  Stony-Stratford,  when, 
suddenly,  Gloucester  turned  angrily  towards  the  two  lords, 
accusing  them  of  having  estranged  from  him  his  nephew's 
affection.  It  was  vain  for  Eivers  and  Grey  to  deny  the  charge ; 
they  were  immediately  arrested,  as  were  also  two  knights, 
named  Vaughan  and  Howse,  young  Edward's  confidential  ser- 
vants, and  the  four  prisoners  were  conveyed  under  a  strong 
guard  to  Pontefract  Castle.  The  young  king,  overcome  by 
gprief  at  the  loss  of  his  friends,  was  desired  by  Gloucester  to 
depend  on  his  affection,  and  conducted  back  to  Northampton. 
When  Elizabeth  heard  of  these  events  she  foreboded  the  ruin 
of  her  family,  and  retired,  with  her  second  son,  Eichard,  her 
five  daughters,  and  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  to  the  sanctuary  at 
Westminster.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  when  her  declared  enemy, 
had  respected  that  asylum,  and  surely  she  might  trust  that  it 
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would  not  be  violated  by  a  brother-in-law  who  had  sworn 
allegiance  to  her  son !  Meanwhile,  London,  in  anxious  sus- 
pense, awaited  the  arrival  of  Gloucester  and  Buckingham. 

On  May  4,  the  day  first  fixed  for  the  coronation,  Gloucester 
brought  his  captive  nephew  to  London.  At  Homsey  they 
were  met  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  followed  by 
five  hundred  citizens  in  holiday  apparel.  Edward  wore  a 
long  mantle  of  blue  velvet;  his  attendants  were  dressed  in 
deep  mourning.  Gloucester  rode  before  the  young  king  bare- 
headed, and  directed  towards  him  the  loyal  acclamations  of  the 
citizens. 

Edward  was  lodged  in  the  bishop's  palace,  and  immediately 
received  the  homage  of  the  prelates,  lords,  and  commoners. 
A  great  council  had  been  summoned,  which  sat  for  several 
days ;  the  king  was  removed  to  the  Tower,  and  his  coronation 
was  deferred  to  June  22.  Several  alterations  were  made  in 
the  higher  appointments,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who 
resided  at  Crosby  Place,  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  was  nominated 
Protector,  and  assumed  the  lofty  style  of  *  Brother  and  XJncle 
of  Kings  and  Lord  Admiral  of  England  ! '  Preparatory  to  the 
coronation  a  summons  was  sent  to  forty-eight  lords  and  gentle- 
men to  attend  and  receive  knighthood,  a  measure  by  which 
Gloucester  tried  to  conceal  his  hostile  designs.  Soon  after- 
wards he  issued  orders  to  his  retainers  in  the  North  to  as- 
semble in  London  to  protect  him  from  the  bloody  designs  of 
the  queen  and  her  kinsmen.  On  entering  the  council-chamber 
at  the  Tower  he  affected  anger  at  a  remark  made  by  Lord 
Hastings,  and  called  that  nobleman  a  traitor.  A  body  of  armed 
men,  attending  the  Protector's  bidding,  promptly  arrested 
Hastings,  Stanley,  and  the  Bishops  of  York  and  Ely.  Hastings 
was  told  to  prepare  for  immediate  execution ;  a  priest  was  at 
hand  to  receive  his  confession,  and  he  was  beheaded  on  a 
piece  of  timber  which  lay  on  Tower  Green.  The  three  other 
prisoners  were  conveyed  to  separate  cells,  and  a  proclamation 
was  immediately  issued  charging  Hastings  and  his  friends 
with  conspiracy  against  the  lives  of  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester 
and  Buckingham,  who  had  narrowly  escaped  the  snare. 

On  that  day,  June  13,  the  Protector's  alleged  danger  was 
announced  in  Yorkshire.  Eatcliffe,  one  of  Gloucester's  boldest 
partisans,  entered  Pontefract  Castle,  upon  which  Lord  Grey, 
with  the  two  knights,  and,  a  few  days  later.  Lord  Rivers,  were 
executed  in  presence  of  a  multitude,  without  any  judicial 
forms.  After  these  executions,  a  letter  from  Gloucester,  re- 
counting the  traitorous  designs  of  the  queen  and  her  relations, 
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-was  delivered  to  the  mayor  of  York,  and  proclamations  were 
issued  calling  upon  the  northern  retainers  of  the  Nevilles  to 
hasten  to  London  to  defend  the  Protector,  his  cousin  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  '  and  the  old  royal  blood  of  the  realm.'  ^ 

Hastings  and  Stanley,  no  friends  of  the  Woodvilles,  but 
devoted  to  the  royal  family,  might  have  defended  the  young 
princes.  Richard  the  younger  was  with  his  mother  at  the 
sanctuary,  and  on  June  16  the  duke  proceeded  in  his  barge 
to  Westminster,  accompanied  by  noblemen  and  prelates  and 
by  a  large  body  of  armed  men.  The  queen  is  said  to  have 
been  ^  sitting  alone  on  the  rushes,  all  desolate  and  dismayed,' 
when  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  sent  in  by  Gloucester 
to  demand  the  young  prince.*  Totally  powerless,  Elizabeth 
burst  into  tears  on  parting  with  her  son.  The  innocent  victim 
was  led  with  great  pomp  to  the  Tower,  where  his  brother 
Edward  was  residing,  and  for  a  short  time  the  two  boys 
enjoyed  each  other's  company  untroubled  and  unsuspecting. 
The  next  step  was  to  circulate  aspersions  against  the  late 
king,  denying  the  legality  of  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
Grey.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  now  pretended  to  the  character 
of  guardian  of  the  public  morals.  Jane  Shore,  the  wife  of  an 
opulent  citizen,  had  been  separated  from  her  husband  on 
account  of  the  attentions  lavished  on  her  by  the  late  king. 
Her  husband  was  now  dead,  and,  as  punishment  for  her  past 
offences,  Gloucester  deprived  her  of  her  plate  and  jewels,  which 
he  appropriated  to  his  own  use,  and  she  was  condemned  by 
the  decree  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  to  walk  barefoot  through 
the  streets  of  London,  carrying  a  lighted  taper.  Thus  did 
moral  inflnence  combine  with  military  supremacy  in  support 
of  Gloucester.  Having  collected  in  London  twenty  thousand 
armed  men,  he  ordered  Dr.  Shaw,  the  brother  of  the  lord 
mayor,  to  preach  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  in  severe  terms  against 
the  immoral  conduct  of  Edward  lY.,  and  to  maintain  that, 
owing  to  a  previous  contract  with  another  lady,  Edward's 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  was  illegal.  In  that  case,  the  young 
princes  had  no  right  to  the  succession.  The  preacher  even 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  late  king  was  really  the  son  of 
Sichard  Duke  of  York,  who  first  contended  with  the  House  of 
Lancaster.  The  late  king  had,  said  the  preacher,  no  resem- 
blance to  Duke  Eichard.  ^  But,'  exclaimed  he,  when,  as  if  by 
accident,  the  Protector  showed  himself  at  a  balcony,  *  here,  in 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  we  have  the  very  likeness  of  tiiat 
hero.' 

«  Lingazd,  t.  244.  >  Hall's  Ghzoniele. 
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The  citizens  heard  these  extraordinary  words  with  silent 
wonder ;  the  Protector  appeared  displeased,  and  the  preacher 
retired  in  dejection. 

Another  attempt  was  made  two  days  afterwards  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who,  attended  by  several  lords  and 
gentlemen,  harangued  the  citizens  from  the  hustings  at  Guild- 
hall. He  also  reminded  the  people  of  Edward's  tyranny  and 
immorality,  alluded  to  the  statements  concerning  his  marriage, 
and  declared  that  evidently  the  crown  ought  to  devolve  on 
Eichard  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  alone,  as  the  true  heir  of 
York,  would  command  the  respect  of  the  northern  counties.* 
Contrary  to  expectation,  the  citizens  still  remained  silent  until 
some  persons,  hired  for  the  occasion,  threw  up  their  bonnets, 
shouting  *  King  Richard ! '  when  the  duke  thanked  them  for 
their  assent,  and  invited  all  present  to  accompany  him  the 
next  day  to  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

Parliament  had  been  summoned  for  June  26,  and  Bucking- 
ham induced  many  of  the  members  to  accompany  him  to  the 
palace  belonging  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  in  which  Gloucester 
at  that  time  resided.^ 

The  address  which  was  presented  to  the  Protector  at  the 
audience  of  June  25,  by  Buckingham,  in  the  presence  of  the 
lord  mayor,  the  principal  citizens,  and  many  lords  and  gentle- 
men, was  styled  *  The  consideration,  election,  and  petition  of 
the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons  of  this  realm 
of  England.'  It  recounted  the  principal  calumnies  concerning 
the  late  king  and  his  queen,  by  which  suspicion  was  cast  on 
the  legal  position  of  the  young  princes,  and,  besides  general 
assertions  of  the  injury  inflicted  on  England  by  misgovem- 
ment,  it  contained  the  following  strong  words :  *  For  cer- 
tainly we  be  determined  rather  to  aventure  and  commit  us  to 
the  peril  of  our  lives  and  jeopardy  of  death,  than  to  live  in 
such  thraldom  and  bondage  as  we  have  lived  long  time  hereto- 
fore, oppressed  and  injured  by  extortions  and  new  impositions, 
against  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  the  liberty,  old  policy, 
and  laws  of  this  realm,  wherein  every  Englishman  is  in- 
herited.' 

This  address  concluded  with  a  prayer  that  *  his  Noble  Grace 
would  accept  the  crown  and  royal  dignity,  as  belonging  to  him 

*  Shakespeare  represents  BuckiDgham  as  having  promised  the  Protector  to  *  pUy 
the  orator,  as  if  the  golden  fee  for  which  I  plead  was  for  myself/ — Richard  III* 
act  iii.  scene  5. 

«  The  London  residence  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  the  mother  of  Bichaid,  called 
Baynard's  Castle,  was  in  the  centre  of  the  City,  and  not  &r  distant  £rom  old  St  I^ol'a 
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bj  right,  bj  mheritaiice,  and  also  by  lawful  election.^  Dis- 
sembling his  intentions,  Eichard  now  disclaimed  all  ambitious 
designs,  and  desired  to  preserve  the  crown  for  his  nephew. 
But  a  further  assurance  from  Buckingham  that  he  alone  was 
the  true  heir  was  followed  by  his  declaration  that  it  was  his 
duiy  to  obey  the  call  of  his  people,  and  that,  being  pronounced 
the  true  heir  by  the  three  estates,  he  assented  to  their  petition, 
and  would  from  that  day  forward  take  upon  himself  the  royal 
estate.  The  next  day  Eichard  proceeded  with  royal  pomp  to 
Westminster,  and  placed  himself  on  the  marble  seat  in  the 
great  hall,  with  Lord  Howard,  afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on 
his  right  hand,  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  on  his  left.  He  ex- 
plained to  those  present  that  he  preferred  to  enter  on  his  royal 
office  in  that  place,  because  a  king's  first  duty  was  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  he  issued  a  proclamation  setting  forth 
that  he  forgave  all  who  had  committed  offences  against  him. 
At  St.  Paul's  he  was  afterwards  received  by  a  procession  of 
clergy  and  welcomed  with  acclamations. 

On  July  6,  less  than  a  fortnight  after  the  presentation  of 
the  address  at  Baynard's  Castle,  Eichard  was  crowned  at 
Westminster  with  his  consort.  No  splendour  was  spared  that 
could  give  honour  to  the  ceremonial ;  and  it  was  remarked  that 
the  king's  train  was  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
that  of  the  queen  by  the  Countess  of  Eichmond,  both  of  whom 
were  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt  and  chiefs  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster.  The  king's  son,  also  called  Edward,  the  grand- 
son of  Warwick,  wore  the  demi-crown  of  a  Prince  of  Wales.^ 

The  ambitious  wish  of  the  late  Earl  of  Warwick  seemed  in 
the  way  to  be  realised,  but  was  yet  to  be  reversed.  The  new 
king  spent  the  first  days  of  his  reign  in  conferring  favours. 
Lord  Stanley,  the  husband  of  the  Countess  of  Eichmond,  who 
had  been  thrown  into  prison  at  the  time  of  Hastings'  execution, 
was  not  only  liberated  but  appointed  Steward  of  the  Household, 
and  afterwards  High-Constable ;  the  Archbishop  of  York  and 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  were  released,  and  to  Lord  Howard  was  given 
the  office  of  Earl-Marshal  and  the  title  of  Duke  of  Norfolk.^ 
Other  noblemen  received  additional  dignities,  and  the  royal 
treasures  were  lavishly  dispensed  in  the  work  of  conciliation. 

•  This  address,  which  was  afterwards  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  is  pre- 
served in  the  records.    See  Hallam's  MidcQe  Ages,  ii.  330. 

•  Hence  probably  arose  the  rumour,  mentioned  in  the  *  Historic  Doubts,'  that  the 
nnfortunate  Edward  V.  walked  in  the  procession. 

•  Mort4)n,  Bisliop  of  Ely,  was  released  from  his  dungeon  in  the  Tower,  but  placed 
nndf^r  the  custody  of  the  Puke  uf  Buckingham,  in  hie  castle  of  Brecknock. — Lingar>l, 
v.  253. 
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Having  nrgentlj  requested  the  nobles  to  keep  the  peace 
in  their  respective  counties,  Bichard  set  off  on  July  23  on 
a  joumej  through  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom.  He  visited 
Orford,  Woodstock,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester,  administering 
justice  and  receiving  petitions.  At  Warwick  he  was  joined  by 
the  queen  and  several  of  the  nobiliiy,  and  proceeded  through 
Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  other  towns,  to  York,  where  he  had 
long  been  popular.  There,  for  the  gratification  of  the  northern 
people,  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  repeated,  and  the 
king  and  queen  were  again  attired  in  the  splendid  dresses 
which  had  been  sent  from  London  for  the  occasion.^ 

But  at  the  time  when  Bichard  was  thus  employed,  the  minds 
of  his  subjects  in  the  South  of  England  turned  with  interest  and 
compassion  towards  those  two  young  princes  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  who  were  withdrawn  from  the  sight  of  all  men.  The 
usurper,  who  had  caused  peers  and  knights  to  be  put  to  death 
without  trial,  had  yet  reason  to  fear  the  indignation  of  a 
people  trained  to  arms,  and  against  whom  he  could  indeed 
bring  a  body  of  personal  retainers,  but  no  disciplined  force.* 
Meetings  were  held  privately  in  Kent,  Essex,  Berkshire,  and 
other  western  counties,  where  a  resolution  was  passed  to  appeal 
to  arms  in  defence  of  the  injured  princes.  The  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, although  as  Bichard's  tool  he  had  played  the  orator  so 
deceitfully,  now,  from  some  unknown  motive,  engaged  with  these 
confederates  in  the  attempt  to  restore  the  crown  to  the  young 
Edward,  who  had  for  so  short  a  time  been  called  king.  Buck- 
ingham had  married  the  sister  of  Elizabeth  Grey.  Possibly  his 
heart  relented  in  view  of  the  cruel  fate  of  his  wife's  nephews, 
or  he  was  won  over  by  the  pleading  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  who 
had  been  committed  to  his  charge.  But  the  hopes  of  this 
party  were  raised  for  the  moment  only  to  be  crushed  by  the 
intelligence  that  the  young  princes  were  no  longer  alive. 

The  exact  manner  of  their  death  remained  a  mystery.  The 
most  probable  account,  according  to  Lingard,  is,  that  after 
Bichard  had  tried  in  vain  to  corrupt  the  governor  of  the 
Tower,  he  despatched  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  his  master  of  the  horse, 
with  orders  to  take  the  command  there  for  twenty-four  hours. 
During  the  night  Tyrrel  sent  two  of  his  low  followers.  Forest 
and  Dighton,  to  the  chamber  in  which  the  two  princes  were 
sleeping,  where  they  smothered  them  in  their  bed-clothes,  and 
buried  the  bodies  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  Bones  beUeved 
to  be  those  of  the  murdered  princes  were  found  at  the  stairs  of 

'  Lingard,  y.  254. 

*  See  Macanla/s  History,  i.  40. 
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the  Wliite  Tower  in  1674,  and  were  honourably  interred  in 
Henry  VII/s  chapel  at  Westminster  Abbey.' 

Although  the  immediate  design  of  the  conspirators  was 
thus  frustrated,  popular  detestation  of  Eichard  was  increased. 
Those  who  had  already  advanced  too  far  to  recede  with  safety 
discovered  another  candidate  for  the  crown  in  Henry,  the 
young  Earl  of  Eichmond,  a  descendant  on  the  mother's  side 
from  John  of  Gaunt,  and  a  possible  suitor  for  the  hand  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,*  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  They  saw  in 
such  a  marriage  the  prospective  union  of  the  rival  lines.^  Queen  ^ 
Elizabeth,  her  friends,  the  Countess  of  Eichmond  and  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  were  all  favourable  to  this  proposal,  and  a  mes- 
senger was  sent  to  Brittany  to  hasten  the  return  of  Eichmond, 
and  to  announce  a  general  rising  as  about  to  take  place  on 
October  18.  That  rising  took  place  on  the  appointed  day :  the 
Marquis  of  Dorset,  the  son  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  proclaimed 
Henry  at  Exeter ;  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  Wiltshire ;  others 
at  Maidstone  and  Newbury,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  un- 
furled his  standard  at  Brecon.  Soon  afterwards  Eichard 
joined  his  army  and  published  an  address,  protesting  that  he 
was  the  defender  of  justice  and  morality,  and  promising  rewards 
for  the  apprehension  of  Buckingham  and  his  associates.  Fortune 
for  a  time  favoured  him.  Tempestuous  weather  hindered  Eich- 
mond's  landing  in  Devonshire.  Buckingham,  obliged  to  retreat, 
took  refuge  in  the  hut  of  one  Banister,  a  retainer  in  Shropshire, 
but  was  betrayed,  and  afterwards  executed  at  Salisbury  by  the 
king's  command.  A  knight  named  St.  Leger,  who  had  married 
the  Duchess  of  Exeter,  Eichard's  sister,  and  for  whom  a  large 
ransom  was  offered,  was  also  left  for  execution.  Having  thus 
done  much  to  intimidate  his  enemies,  and  further  enjoining 
the  Vice-Constable  of  England  to  judge  the  rebels,  *  with- 
out noise,'  and  without  appeal  to  his  clemency,  Eichard  re- 
turned to  London  and  summoned  Parliament.  The  assembly 
which  met  in  November,  1483,  proved  its  subserviency  by  com- 
plying with  aU  the  king's  wishes,  confirmed  his  ^  undoubted  ' 
right  to  the  crown,  and  entailed  the  same  upon  his  son, 
Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  succession  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal  bound  themselves  to  uphold. 

A  bill  of  attainder  followed,  which,  although  a  common 

'  Lingard,  y.  256,  and  note  A. 

*  The  Conntess  of  Richmond,  who  had  been  called  upon  to  bear  the  train  of 
Richard's  qneen  at  the  late  coronation,  was  great-granddaughter  of  John  Bnke  of 
Lancaster.  The  Dnke  of  Buckingham  was  similarly  descended  from  Thomas  Buke 
of  Gloacester,  the  sixth  son  of  Edward  III.,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  being  an  elder 
brother. 
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measure  in  these  turbulent  times,  is  said  to  hare  been  of  un- 
precedented severity.  It  included  five  noblemen,  three  bishops, 
and  many  knights  and  gentlemen ;  the  forfeiture  of  their  rich 
estates  served  both  to  increase  the  royal  revenue,  and  reward 
the  king's  northern  partisans.  The  late  disaffection  lay  prin- 
cipally in  the  southern  counties;  on  these  fell  the  punishment, 
and  some  of  the  king's  northern  adherents  were  transplanted 
into  the  south  as  spies  upon  the  disaffected.^  Among  the 
attainted  was  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  the  lady  who  had  so 
lately  borne  Queen  Anne's  train  at  the  coronation.  But  bb 
her  husband,  Lord  Stanley,  succeeded  in  convincing  Bichard  of 
his  own  loyalty  and  promised  to  watch  over  her,  she  was  spared 
an  execution  which  would  too  grievously  have  offended  the 
nation. 

Yet  this,  Eichard  IIL's  only  Parliament,  which  confirmed  so 
many  acts  of  tyranny,  was  still  careful  to  effect  something  for 
the  public  weal.  *  Afber  reciting  in  the  strongest  terms  the  late 
grievances,  it  abrogates  and  annuls  for  ever  aU  exactions  under 
the  name  of  benevolence.' ' 

To  advance  his  own  claims  and  those  of  his  son,  Eichard  had 
denied  the  legal  marriage  of  Edward  lY.  and  Elizabeth,  and 
caused  the  queen  of  his  late  brother  to  be  designated  merely  as 
Lady  Grey.  But  the  news  from  Brittany  filled  him  with  appre- 
hension. At  a  meeting  in  that  province  at  Christmas,  Henry 
of  Eichmond  received  the  homage  of  five  hundred  English 
exiles,  and  declared  his  intention,  so  soon  as  he  should  overcome 
the  usurper,  to  marry  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  thus  confirm 
his  title  to  the  throne.^ 

The  hereditary  claim  of  the  Earl  of  Eichmond  was  but  weak. 
On  his  father's  side  he  was  descended  from  Owen  Tudor,  the 
Welsh  gentleman  who  became  the  second  husband  of  Catherine, 
widow  of  Henry  V. ;  on  his  mother's  side  from  John  Beaufort, 
Earl  of  Somerset,  an  illegitimate  son  of  John  of  Gaunt.  The 
partisans  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  looked  to  the  Countess  of 
Eichmond  and  her  son  as  their  natural  chiefs ;  those  of  the  House 
of  York  maintained  that,  after  the  death  of  the  late  Ising's  young 
sons,  the  succession  should  devolve  on  his  daughter.  Eichard 
saw  the  danger,  and  suddenly  changed  his  policy.  The 
marriage  of  Eichmond  and  Elizabeth  must  in  some  way  be 

>  Lingard,  v.  260.  *  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  ii.  330. 

'  Elizabeth  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  and  had  been  in  childhood 
affianced  to  the  Dauphin.  Although  affianced,  she  remained  in  England.  Ko  suspioon 
rested  on  her  birtli,  but  when  Louis  XI.  neglected  the  engagement  in  order  that  his 
son  might  marry  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  her  father  was  greatly  incensed. 
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prevented.  The  ex-qneen,  whom  he  had  degraded  and  whose 
children  he  had  destroyed,  must  now  be  beguiled  out  of  sanctuary 
and  assured  of  the  king's  future  friendship  and  protection ;  and  it 
is  said  that  a  marriage  was  planned  between  her  eldest  daughter 
and  the  youthful  Prince  of  Wales.*  But  that  young  prince,  the 
only  child  of  Eichard  and  his  queen,  suddenly  died,  to  the  great 
grief  of  both  his  parents.  The  king  for  the  present,  therefore, 
contrived  to  keep  Elizabeth  at  court  in  attendance  on  the  queen. 
He  now  declared  the  young  Earl  of  Lincoln,  son  of  his  sister, 
the  Duchess  of  SuflFolk,  heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  and  devised 
a  union  between  the  sister  of  that  young  earl,  Anne  de  la  Pole, 
and  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  Scotland. 

Bumours  were  soon  a.fterwards  circulated  concerning  the 
declining  health  of  the  queen,  and  Bichard,  since  Elizabeth 
could  not  become  his  daughter-in-law,  already  projected  her 
elevation  to  be  the  partner  of  his  throne.  But  even  the  viler 
instruments  of  Eichard's  crimes — Eat<5lifFe,  through  whom  the 
murders  were  perpetrated  at  Pontefract,  and  Catesby,  on  whose 
advice  he  usually  relied — ^both  warned  him  that  such  a  marriage 
would  at  once  arouse  the  censure  of  the  clergy,  and  be  viewed 
by  the  people  with  horror,^  When  the  queen  shortly  afterwards 
died,  her  life  was  supposed  to  have  been  shortened  by  poison, 
and  it  was  urged  that  the  tnen  of  the  northern  counties,  whose 
support  was  chiefly  based  upon  their  attachment  to  Anne  as 
the  daughter  of  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  would  deeply  resent 
such  an  insult  to  her  memory.  With  reluctance  Eichard  yielded, 
and  tried  to  dispose  of  the  rumour  by  solemnly  assuring  the 
lord  mayor  and  corporation,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Temple, 
that  such  a  marriage  had  ever  been  far  from  his  contemplation. 
He  wrote  to  the  same  effect  to  the  citizens  of  York,  desiring 
that  the  persons  who  had  circulated  these  injurious  reports 
should  be  forthwith  brought  to  punishment.  The  diflSculties 
which  beset  the  king  increased  day  by  day.  The  treasures  left 
by  his  brother,  increased  as  they  had  been  by  forfeitures,  were 
expended,  and  be  dared  not  again  summon  a  Parliament. 

In  spite  of  his  own  declaration  that  it  was  unconstitutional 
to  require  *a  benevolence,'  he  now  replenished  his  coffers 
by  sums  extorted  from  the  most  wealthy  citizens,  an  exaction 
to  which  the  people  gave  the  reverse  title  of  *  malevolence.'* 

•  The  young  prince  could  be  scarcely  ten  years  of  age.  Elizabeth,  born  in  1466, 
waa  eighteen. 

•  In  Shakespeare's  play  of  Richard  III.,  Sir  William  Catesby  is  continually 
brought  upon  the  scene  as  one  of  the  king's  most  compliant  instruments  in  his  tricked 
purpose.    Shakespeare  drew  his  historical  sketches  from  Hall's  Clironide. 

•  Lingard,  y.  266,  and  note. 
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He  continually  heard  of  fresh  defections  even  among  those  on 
whose  fidelity  he  had  the  most  relied.  At  length  came  the  fatal 
news  :  Henry  of  Richmond  had  raised  an  army  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  mostly  Normans,  with  the  permission  of  the  new 
King  of  Prance,  Charles  VIII.,  and  a  fleet  was  in  a  French  har- 
bour ready  to  transport  these  forces  to  England.  Whatever 
dismay  Richard  might  feel,  he  dissembled  his  misgivings,  and 
in  a  long  and  ai*tful  proclamation,  endeavoured  to  cast  every 
possible  calumny  on  those  who  were  preparing  to  attack  his 
throne,  calling  the  King  of  Prance  the  ancient  enemy  of  Eng- 
land. 

After  sending  orders  for  ihe  defence  of  the  coast,  and  esta- 
blishing horse-posts  on  the  high  roads  for  the  transmission  of 
intelligence,  Richard  sent  for  the  Great  Seal,  and  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Nottingham,  as  a  centre  from  which  to  watch  the 
attempts  of  his  enemies.  Richmond  sailed  from  Harfleur  on 
August  1 ;  on  the  7th  he  landed  atMilford  Haven,  and  proceeded 
through  the  north  of  Wales,  a  tract  of  country  known  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  Stanleys,  but  when  he  reached  Shrewsbury  his 
army  did  not  exceed  4,000  men.  A  week  passed  before  Richard 
heard  of  his  landing ;  he  then  instantly  despatched  orders  for  a 
general  muster  of  forces  at  Leicester,  with  the  most  severe 
threats  against  defaulters.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  brought  up 
the  men  of  the  eastern  counties,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  the 
northern  levies,  and  Lord  Lovell  those  of  Hampshire ;  but  Lord 
Stanley,  whom  Richard  had  long  feared,  and  had  endeavoured 
to  attach  to  the  royal  hoasehold,  was  absent,  and  sent  an  excuse 
on  the  plea  of  illness.  His  son.  Lord  Strange,  who  had  been 
detained  at  Court  as  a  hostage  when  Stanley  asked  permission  to 
visit  his  estates,  now  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  arrested,  ajid 
was  induced  to  confess  that  his  uncle,  Sir  William  Stanley,  the 
chamberlain  of  North  Wales,  had  promised  to  join  the  invaders. 
He  professed  that  his  father  was  unaware  of  this  intention, 
and  would  shortly  appear  on  the  king's  side.  Richard,  no  doubt 
distrusting  the  assurance,  desired  Lord  Strange  to  write  to  his 
father  to  accelerate  his  march  if  he  desired  to  save  the  life  of 
his  son. 

The  numerous  and  well-appointed  army  which  assembled  at 
Leicester  might  have  proved  victorious,  had  it  been  attached 
to  the  king.  Henry  meanwhile,  encouraged  by  secret  adherents, 
pressed  forward  towards  the  centre  of  England.  At  Newport 
he  was  joined  by  the  tenantry  of  the  TaJbots ;  at  Stafford  he 
had  a  conference  privately  with  Sir  William  Stanley,  and  con- 
sented, if  it  should  appear  the  only  way  by  which  the  life  of 
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Lord  Strange  conld  be  saved,  that  the  Stanleys  should  appear 
hostile  to  his  cause  and  retire  before  him.  Bichard  rode 
from  Leicester  on  Angust  21,  distinguished  by  the  crown,  and 
encamped  about  two  miles  from  Bosworth. 

That  same  night  Henry  proceeded  to  Atherston,  encouraged 
by  continual  arrivals  of  deserters  from  the  royal  army.  Still 
in  the  morning  the  army  of  Bichard,  which  advanced  to  Bed- 
more,  numbered  thrice  as  many  as  that  of  Henry ;  the  van- 
guards, commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  engaged,  but  Bichard  saw  with  dismay  that  the  Stan- 
leys were  opposed  to  him,  that  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
remained  inactive,  and  that  his  men  were  wavering.  He  gave 
orders  that  Lord  Strange  should  be  beheaded,  but  that  young 
nobleman  contrived  to  escape  in  the  confusion,  and  rejoined  his 
father.  Chancing  to  recognise  Henry,  Bichard  resolved  upon 
a  bold  attempt  for  the  victory ;  spurring  his  horse,  and  thrice 
exclaiming  *  Treason  !'  he  slew  with  his  own  hand  Sir  William 
Brandon,  Bichmond's  standard-bearer,  and  aimed  a  desperate 
blow  at  Henry,  but  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers  and  imme- 
diately slain.  Lord  Stanley,  taking  up  the  crown — which  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  an  ornamental  kind,  not  the  splendid  and 
massive  crown  used  at  a  coronation — placed  it  on  Henry's  head, 
and  shouts  were  instantly  raised  in  honour  of  Henry  VIT. 
Bichard's  body  was  stripped,  laid  across  a  horse,  and  conducted 
to  Leicester,  where,  after  it  had  been  exposed  to  view  for  two 
days,  it  was  buried  with  little  ceremony  at  the  church  of  the 
Greyfriare. 

Henry  entered  the  town  in  royal  state,  as  Bichard  had  left 
it  on  the  preceding  day.  He  did  not  sully  his  victory  by 
needless  bloodshed.  In  the  battle  and  pursuit  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Lord  Ferrers,  and  about  3,000  others,  were  killed,  but 
of  all  the  prisoners  three  only  were  put  to  death,  one  of  whom 
was  the  notorious  Catesby. 

The  physical  deformity  of  Bichard  has  been  doubtless  much 
exaggerated.  His  strength  in  martial  exercises  appears  incom- 
patible witli  such  malformation  as  was  described  by  succeeding 
-writers,  and  has  been  handed  down  through  Shakespeare ;  and 
-when  Buckingham  pointed  him  out  to  the  London  citizens  a^ 
eo  strongly  resembling  his  father,  the  popular  Duke  of  York, 
whose  name  he  bore,  it  appears  improbable  that  his  deformity 
was  extreme.  Popular  writers  took  pleasure  in  exaggerating 
some  irregularity  of  figure,  and  represented  the  wicked  usurper 
as  a  monster  whose  ugliness  equalled  his  barbarity. 

He  was  the  last  of  the  Plantagenet  kings. 

T  2 
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All  civil  wars  are  apt  to  divide  friends.  An  interesting 
example  is  related  concerning  Sir  John  Byron  and  Sir  Gervase 
Clifton,  friendly  neighbours  in  Nottinghamshire,  who  were 
opponents  on  the*  field  of  Bosworth.  They  are  said  to  have 
agreed  that,  in  case  either  fell  in  battle,  the  survivor  should 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  the  forfeited  lands  for  the 
bereaved  family,  Byron,  who  fought  on  Henry's  side,  saw  Clifton 
fall  in  the  opposite  ranks.  He  ran  to  aid  him,  supported  him 
on  his  shield,  and  entreated  him  to  surrender.  Clifton,  being 
mortally  wounded,  could  only  remind  his  friend  of  the  promise 
relating  to  his  children ;  and,  through  Byron's  exertions,  the 
Clifton  estate  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
lineal  heirs.* 

The  civil  wars  of  the  rival  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster 
lasted  upwards  of  thirty  years;  during  which  time  twelve 
great  battles  were  fought ;  eight  princes  of  the  royal  race  fell, 
and  i^he  ancient  nobiUty  suffered  great  destruction.  Rival 
princes  had  passed  from  the  throne  to  prison,  and  from  prison 
had  again  been  placed  upon  the  throne,  Parliament  being 
hastily  summoned  to  sanction  the  acts  of  the  conqueror.  But 
in  a  country  of  scanty  population,  as  England  then  was — the 
national  wealth  mostly  consisting  in  flocks  and  herds — the 
calamities  of  war  were  confined  chiefly  to  slaughter  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  affected  the  people  at  large  but  little.*  A 
period  not  so  much  of  greater  liberty  as  of  better  defended 
order  was  now  beginning.  No  king  of  England,  after  this  time, 
lost  his  crown  and  his  life  together  on  the  battle-field,  like 
Richard,  or  there  anticipated  the  ceremony  of  coronation,  like 
Henry  VIC.  The  narration  of  such  frequent  acts  of  gross  and 
lawless  cruelty  might  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  government  at 
this  unhappy  period  was  under  no  legal  restraint,  and  that 
England  could  little  deserve  the  praise  given  at  that  time  by  an 
enlightened  Frenchman  respecting  her  political  liberty.'  Legal 
equality, '  freedom  from  the  oppressive  superiority  of  a  privileged 
order,  was  peculiar  to  England.'  Nowhere  else  did  the  people 
possess  by  law  so  much  security  for  their  personal  freedom  and 
property.  In  England  even  noblemen  were  subject  to  the  laws 
and  paid  their  contribution  to  the  public  burdens — a  degree  of 
equality  unknown  in  Prance  before  the  great  Revolution  of 
1789.  Englishmen,  who  felt  themselves  protected  by  law,  re- 
paid the  obligation  by  a  steady  attachment  to  the  laws  of 

>  Turner,  iii.  626,  note.  *  Macaulay,  i.  35. 

•  Philip  de  Comines,  the  old  French  historian,  descanted  on  the  politiciil 
jid vantages  ei\joyed  in  England.  Sec  Uullam*s  '  Middle  Ages,'  ii.  289,  and  iVacHulav  s 
^History,'  i.  37. 
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their  coantry.  Of  late,  indeed,  the  established  safe^ards  had 
been  in  numerons  cases  violated ;  *  impositions,  prompted  by 
rapacity,  had  been  endured  through  compulsion;'  yet  the 
people  were  mindful  of  their  privileges,  and  after  the  many 
acts  of  violence  which  stained  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  the 
leaders  who  invited  Eichard  to  assume  the  crown  reminded 
him  that  they  would  rather  submit  to  personal  danger  than 
continue  to  live  under  the  late  thraldom, 

Eichard  III.,  although  he  trampled  on  the  nobility,  was 
fearful  of  rousing  the  resentment  of  the  people,'  The  liber- 
ties of  this  country  were  at  least  not  directly  impaired  by 
Eichard  m. ;  but  the  general  privileges  of  the  nation  were 
far  more  secure  than  those  of  private  men,  and  although  the 
laws  were  severe  against  theft,  and  capital  punishment  was 
continually  inflicted,  these  had  little  effect  in  repressing  acts 
of  violence  arising  from  the  rude  state  of  society  and  the  im- 
perfect protection  of  the  public  peace.  Although  the  peasantry 
had  for  the  most  part  been  gradually  raised  &om  servitude, 
instances  of  the  impressment  of  workmen  are  nevertheless  re- 
corded, which  prove  how  unjustly  they  might  be  treated. 
Eichard,  who  was  fond  of  music,  gave  orders  to  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  his  chapel  to  seize  for  his  use  any  singers  whom 
he  could  find,  in  monasteries  or  cathedrals,  suitable  for  the 
chapel  service ;  and  a  warrant  still  exists  for  the  seizure  of 
such  artificers,  materials,  and  carriages  as  were  required  for 
the  architectural  works  at  York  Castle,^  Although,  legally,  no 
man  could  be  committed  to  prison  without  a  warrant  stating 
his  o£Fence,and  although,  according  to  law,  imprisonment  must 
be  speedily  followed  by  trial  before  a  jury,  persons  obnoxious 
to  the  government  were  frequently  imprisoned  by  the  king's 
order  alone. 

The  great  safeguards  now  afforded  by  public  opinion  and 
the  rapid  transmission  of  intelligence  did  not  then  exist,  and 
the  wrongs  of  individuals  came  but  seldom  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  public' 

The  population  of  England  is  considered  at  this  time  not 
to  have  much  exceeded  three  millions,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
London  and  Westminster  were  numbered  at  about  sixty  or 
seventy  thousand. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  destructive  civil  wars,  the  country  was 
increasing  in  wealth,  and  the  woollen  manufacture  which  had 
been  established  in  different  parts  of  England  was  beginning 

*  Hallam's    '  Conetitutional  History/  i.  7. 
•  Turner,  vol.  It.  •  Macaulay,  i.  32. 
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to  supply  foreign  nations.  Navigators  were  learning  the  nse 
of  the  compass,  and  undertook  longer  voyages,  and  the  man 
who  was  destined  to  show  the  way  to  the  other  hemisphere 
was  already  maturing  his  plans. 

The  proud  Earl  of  Warwick  left  no  successor.  *  He  was,' 
says  Hume,  ^  the  greatest  as  well  as.  the  last  of  those  mighty 
barons  who  formerly  overawed  the  crown.'  The  old  nobility 
had  looked  with  contempt  on  *  the  Wydvilles,'  the  relations 
of  Edward  IV.'s  queen ;  but  Lord  Rivers,  the  queen's  brother, 
was  distinguished  by  his  learning,  and  was  the  kind  patron  of 
William  Caxton,  the  first  English  printer.  Cazton's  press  was 
set  up  in  a  spare  chamber  of  Westminster  Abbey,  some  time 
between  1471  and  1477,  and  was  employed  in  printing  The 
Chronicles  of  England,  Chaucer's  Poems,  *  Reynard  the  Pox,' 
and  Cicero's  '  Golden  Treatises.'  Books  had  borne  so  high  a 
price  as  to  be  scarcely  purchased  freely  even  by  the  wealthy, 
and  their  binding  was  very  costly.  Edward  IV.  is  said  to  have 
paid  twenty  shillings  for  the  binding  of  one  volume — ^a  sum 
which  would  have  been  the  price  of  an  ox  in  those  days ;  and 
Edward  III.  paid  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's  fifty  pounds' 
weight  of  silver  for  less  than  forty  volumes.* 

'  See  Hallam,  ii.  519,  and  Knight's  'Biography  of  Caxton.* 
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OHAPTEE  XXn. 

HENET   VII. 
A.D.    1485-1509. 

At  the  accession  of  Henry  VII,,  Hallam  ends  his  history  of 
the  Middle  Ages — that  period  of  a  thousand  years,  dating  from 
the  disruption  of  the  Boman  empire;  and  commences  his 
*  Constitutional  History  of  England.'  But  no  great  change  of 
constitutional  policy  marks  this  era.  The  first  establishment  of 
the  most  essential  privileges  of  Englishmen  was  secured  in  the 
time  of  the  Plantagenets.  Under  the  House  of  Tudor  a  period 
commenced  when  the  great  nobility  possessed  far  less  power, 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  wealth  was  more  generally  diffused — a 
period  of  improved  order,  but  *  less  distinguished  by  the  spirit  of 
freedom.'  At  no  time,  indeed,  was  it  difficult  to  find  cases  of 
oppression  in  violation  of  the  law ;  in  short,  *  the  general  privi- 
leges of  the  nation  were  far  more  secure  than  those  of  private 
men.'* 

Although  no  opposition  was  made  to  Henry's  accession,  and 
his  reign  was  considered  to  commence  immediately  after  his 
victory  at  Bosworth,  he  was  at  first  perplexed  how  he  should 
best  justify  his  claim  to  the  crown. 

The  House  of  Lancaster,  through  which  alone  he  could  trace 
royal  descent,  had  been  previously  rejected  by  Parliament,  and 
he  dared  not  mention  the  right  of  conquest,  for  which  even 
William  the  Conqueror  had  tried  to  substitute  inheritance. 
Bichard  III.  had  named  his  nephew,  John  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  as  his  successor.  Henry  despised  his  pretensions,  but 
viewed  with  anxiety  the  young  Edward  Plantagenet,  only  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom  Ed- 
ward IV.  gave  the  title  of  his  grandfather,  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
but  who  was  confined  by  Bichard  in  the  castle  of  Sheriff-Hutton, 
in  Yorkshire.     Henry's  first  act  was  to  have  this  young  prince 

*  Hallam's  *  Middle  Ages,'  ii.,    ooneloBion  of  chap,  viii.,  and    '  Constitntional 
History/  i.  6.     Likeirise  Lord  Macaulaj,  i.  26,  40. 
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removed  to  the  Tower,  and  to  send  noblemen  to  conduct  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  from  the  same  place  of  imprisonment  to  her 
mother's  residence  in  London. 

The  new  king  entered  London  on  August  28,  where  he  was 
received  with  rejoicings,  and  greeted  as  the  deliverer  of  his 
country^ 

The  standards  brought  fix)m  Bosworth  were  carried  before 
him  in  triumph,  and  offered  on  the  altar  of  St.  Paul's.  The 
coronation  wa«  delayed,  on  account  of  an  epidemic,  until  October 
30,  after  which  Henry  immediately  summoned  Parliament,  and 
took  the  occasion,  when  the  Commons  presented  to  him  their 
speaker,  to  declare  that  he  had  *  come  to  the  throne  by  just 
title  of  inheritance,  and  by  the  sure  judgment  of  God,  who  had 
given  him  the  victory  over  his  enemies  in  the  field.' 

To  prevent  any  alarm  arising  from  these  words,  Henry  pro- 
mised that  all  should  continue  in  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and 
possessions,  unless  punished  by  the  present  Parliament-  When 
the  members  returned  to  their  own  House  they  were  perplexed 
by  the  question  how  far  the  outlawry  pronounced  by  a  former 
Parliament  against  a  great  part  of  their  assembly  would 
affect  the  validity  of  their  acts.  The  king  had  been  himself 
attainted.  A  general  reversal  of  attainders  took  place,  and  an 
Act  of  Settlement  was  passed  shortly  enacting  that  *  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  crown  should  abide  in  the  most  royal  person  of  the 
then  sovereign  lord.  King  Henry  VII.,  and  his  heirs.'* 

When  the  Commons  presented  *the  usual  grant  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage  for  life,'  they  ventured  to  express  the 
general  hope  that  the  king  would  be  pleased  to  marry  Elizabeth, 
the  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  and  thus  unite  for  ever  the  White 
with  the  Eed  Rose.  The  lords  and  bishops  signified  their  con- 
currence in  this  desire  by  rising  and  bowing  to  the  throne,  and 
Henry  graciously  answered  that  he  was  willing  to  comply  with 
their  request. 

He  appears  to  have  wished  to  establish  his  sovereignty 
independently  of  Elizabeth's  pretensions  as  the  representative  of 
the  House  of  York,  but  he  must  have  been  sensible  that  the  union 
would  tend  to  reconcile  rival  factions,  and  that  her  title  was 
better  than  his  own.  He  might  naturally  feel  little  personal 
cordiality  for  a  princess  who  is  said  to  have  become  so  weary  of 
the  sanctuary  that  she  was  ready  to  become  the  partaker  of 
Richard's  throne.  The  marriage,  so  much  desired  by  the 
nation,  was  solemnised  in  January,  1486.     The  people  of  the 

»  Lingard,  y.  276.    The  judges  decided  that,  in  regard  to  the  king,  the  ciovn 
conferred  legality  without  requiring  any  reversal  of  attainder. 
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North  of  England  had  been  much  attached  to  the  House  of 
York,  and  in  the  spring  Henry  made  a  royal  progress  to 
gain  their  goodwill.  He  was  at  Lincoln,  keeping  the  Easter 
festival,  when  the  news  came  of  an  impending  insurrection. 
Lord  Lovell,  a  partisan  of  York,  who  had  been  recently  attainted, 
had  lefb  the  sanctuary  at  Colchester  with  two  brothers  named 
Stafford,  had  raised  a  force,  and  was  preparing  to  surprise  the 
king  at  his  entry  into  York.  Henry  was  attended  by  most 
of  the  nobility,  whose  followers  formed  a  considerable  army, 
and  was  easily  able  to  send  off  a  sufScient  force,  under  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  to  disperse  the  insurgents,  to  whom  he 
readily  offered  pardon  on  submission.  Lord  Lovell  escaped  to 
Flanders. 

Henry  entered  York  on  April  20  with  a  magnificent  retinue, 
and  stayed  there  some  weeks  dispensing  favours,  after  which 
he  made  a  circuit  towards  London,  and  received  a  splendid  em- 
bassy from  James  III.  of  Scotland,  readily  agreeing  to  a  truce 
to  last  during  the  lives  of  the  two  monarchs.*  In  the  autumn 
the  birth  of  a  prince — to  whom  the  king  gave  the  favourite  name 
of  Arthur,  the  old  British  ruler,  from  whom  he  wished  to  claim 
descent — gave  general  satisfaction.  But  the  national  peace 
was  shortly  afterwards  disturbed  by  an  extraordinary  imposture. 
Public  sympathy  had  been  excited  by  the  imprisonment  of  the 
young  Edward  Plantagenet  in  the  Tower,  and  the  king's  ene- 
mies insinuated  that  the  life  of  the  poor  young  prisoner  was  in 
danger. 

In  the  autumn  of  1486  a  priest  named  Eichard  Simons  came 
from  Oxford  to  Dublin,  and  introduced  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare, 
the  lord  deputy,  a  youth  whom  he  called  Edward  Plantagenet, 
stating  that  he  had  just  escaped  from  danger  of  death  in  the 
Tower.  The  youth  was  Lambert  Simnel,  the  son  of  a  carpenter, 
but  he  was  pleasing  in  appearance,  and  had  been  well  trained 
for  the  part  assigned  him,  describing  with  apparent  accui*acy 
his  mode  of  life  when  imprisoned  in  Yorkshire  and  afterwards 
in  the  Tower,  and  the  way  in  which  he  had  escaped.  Most  of 
the  English  settlers  in  Ireland  were  Yorkists,  and  Eildare, 
who  inclined  to  believe  the  boy  to  be  the  young  Plantagenet, 
allowed  him  to  be  publicly  introduced  to  the  chief  persons  at 
Dublin  under  that  name,  promising  him  his  protection.  Part 
of  the  noblemen  and  prelates  remained  faithful  to  the  king,  but 

*  James  III.  only  sumved  two  yrara,  being  murdered  in  Jane,  1488,  in  Scotland, 
after  a  rebellion.  But  Henry  ratified  the  truce  anew  with  James  IV.,  who  succeeded 
his  father  on  the  throne,  and  peace  was  preserved  between  the  two  nations  for  an 
unusually  long  period. 
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a  great  number  of  persons  supported  the  pretensions  of  this 
adventurer,  and  he  v^as  proclaimed  as  Edward  YI.,  King  of 
England  and  Lord  of  Ireland.  When  this  extraordinary  impos- 
ture was  made  known  at  the  English  Court,  Henry  ordered  that 
the  real  Edward  Plantagenet  should  be  shown  to  the  people  at 
St.  Paul's,  and  at  Richmond  Palace,  and  allowed  the  courtiers 
to  converse  with  him  freely.  A  proclamation  was  issued  offer- 
ing pardon  to  all  who  would  submit  before  a  certain  day,  not 
even  excepting  those  guilty  of  high  treason,  which  Lord  Bacon 
pronounces  to  have  been  '  a  determination  of  the  highest  pru- 
dence.' Henry,  as  he  says,  was  aware  that  '  a  king  is  in  dan- 
ger from  his  subjects,  when  most  of  his  subjects  feel  that  they 
are  in  danger  from  him.'^  Those  in  England  who  saw  the  real 
prince  ridiculed  the  imposture,  but  the  Irish  persisted  in  sup- 
porting the  pretended  fugitive. 

The  favourable  reception  of  Simnel  in  beland  encouraged 
another  aspirant.  When  Bichard  III.  lost  his  only  son,  he 
named  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  son  of  his  sister,  his  heir.  At 
Henry's  accession  Lincoln  contrived  to  gain  his  confidence  and 
was  allowed  to  converse  with  Edward  Plantagenet.  He  soon 
departed  to  the  court  of  his  aunt,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  an 
ardent  Yorkist,  where  he  met  and  conspired  with  Lord  LovelL 
With  the  aid  of  two  thousand  veterans,  commanded  by  Martin 
Swartz,  an  experienced  officer,  Lincoln  sailed  to  Dublin  to 
support  the  counterfeit  Warwick,  and  advised  his  coronation, 
at  which  the  Bishop  of  Meath  officiated,  employing  a  diadem 
taken  from  a  statue  of  the  Yirgin  Mary.  The  crowned  impostor 
was  carried  from  the  church  to  the  castle,  according  to  the  old 
Irish  usage,  on^the  shoulders  of  an  English  chieftain.  Writs 
were  issued  in  the  name  of  Edward  YI.,  and  a  Parliament  was 
summoned  to  meet  at  Dublin. 

On  hearing  of  Lincoln's  treason,  Henry  proceeded  through 
the  eastern  counties,  where  the  earl's  influence  chiefly  pre- 
vailed, and  then  joined  his  mother  and  the  queen,  who  were 
residing  at  Kenil worth  Castle.  Momentous  news  soon  arrived ; 
Lord  Lincoln  had  landed  in  North  Lancashire  with  German 
and  Irish  forces,  had  been  joined  by  the  tenants  of  Sir  John 
Broughton,  and  was  crossing  Yorkshire.  The  king's  friends 
lost  no  time  in  mustering  their  retainers,  and  the  two  armies 
approached  Newark.  The  country  between  Nottingham  and 
Newark  must  have  been  wild  and  pathless,  as  it  is  related  that 
the  royal  troops  lost  their  way  and  proceeded  with  the  help  of 

'  Bacon's  '  History  of  Henry  VII.,'  pp.  14,  33. 
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five  guides.^  Meantime  Lincoln's  efforts  to  awaken  enthusiasm 
by  proclaiming  Edward  VI,  were  of  little  avail.  The  real 
friends  of  the  House  of  York  were  either  distrustful  or  afraid; 
but  still  the  earl  pressed  forward,  hoping  to  find  the  king  un- 
prepared for  an  attack.  At  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men 
he  encountered  part  of  the  king's  army  at  Stoke,  near  Newark, 
where  he  was  totally  defeated  and  lost  his  life  in  the  engage- 
ment. Lord  LoTcll  is  supposed  to  have  perished  on  his  flight 
from  the  field,  as  he  was  never  seen  again,  and  several  other 
leaders  were  slain.  Lambert  Simnel,  the  impostor,  and  the 
priest  who  was  his  director,  were  taken  prisoners.  Under 
ordinary  tyrants  they  would  have  suffered  torture,  or  at  least 
death  on  the  scaffold.  But  Henry  regarded  Simnel  merely  as 
the  instrument  of  others  ;  he  degraded  him  to  turn  the  spit  in 
the  royal  kitchen,  and  some  time  afterwards  allowed  him,  as 
a  reward  for  good  conduct,  the  more  honourable  position  of 
falconer.  The  guilty  priest  was  sent  to  prison  and  was  heard 
of  no  more. 

To  silence  complaints  that  he  treated  the  queen  with  little 
respect,  Henry  gave  directions  for  her  coronation  and  settled 
on  her  an  ample  provision.  After  this  Elizabeth  was  seen  in 
public  more  frequently,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  the  dignity  be- 
fitting her  position.  Parliament  passed  a  bill  of  attainder, 
which  included  nearly  every  man  of  property  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  late  insurrection. 

It  was  found  expedient  to  restrain  by  law  the  dangerous 
custom  of  ^  maintenance,'  the  usage  by  which  noblemen  main- 
tained a  large  number  of  men  who  wore  their  livery  and  sup- 
ported their  cause  in  quarrels.  Offenders  had  escaped  from 
judgment,  the  course  of  justice  had  been  frequently  interrupted 
bj  these  armed  retainers,  and  powerful  noblemen  were  thus 
enabled  to  raise  forces  against  the  government.  The  preceding 
Parliament  had  required  the  Lords  to  pledge  themselves  not  to 
retain: in  their  service  murderers,  felons,  or  outlaws,  or  to  oppose 
the  due  execution  of  the  king^s  writs.  The  chief  justice  stated 
that  the  Lords  had  made  similar  promises  under  Edward  lY., 
and  yet  that  several  of  them,  within  an  hour,  and  even  in  the 
king's  presence,  enlisted  retainers  to  support  their  quarrels, 
and  consequently  to  set  aside  the  execution  of  the  law.'  The 
civil  war  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  had  greatly 
reduced  the  number  of  the  nobility.  In  1451,  Henry  YI.  sum- 
moned fifty- three  peers  to  Parliament;  in  1485,  Henry   Vll. 

>  I^ogard,  r.  280.  '  Lingard,  v.  292,  note. 
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only  sammoned  twenty-nine,  several  of  whom  had  been  lately 
raised  to  that  rank.  It  was  consequently  the  more  easy  for 
the  king  to  restrain  that  power  which,  notwithstanding  occa.- 
sional  interference  with  justice,  had  in  former  years  done 
England  good  service  by  checking  the  pretensions  of  the 
crown.* 

The  ascendency  of  the  great  English  barons  was  past ;  that 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  yet  to  come.  In  order  to  re- 
strain combinations,  Henry  set  up  a  court  consisting  of  the 
chancellor,  treasurer,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  a  bishop,  and 
a  few  others,  who  were  empowered  to  summon  before  them 
any  persons  accused  of  employing  armed  retainers,  or  of  insti- 
gating a  breach  of  the  public  peace.  The  decorations  of  the 
room  in  which  this  tribunal  was  held  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber.  Its  authority  was  soon  extended 
beyond  its  first  limits,  over  those  accused  of  libels  and  mis- 
demeanours ;  and,  being  exercised  with  severity,  became  the  most 
important  grievance  of  the  Tudor  dynasty.  So  difficult  was  it, 
before  public  opinion  was  represented  by  an  intelligent  ParKa- 
ment,  adequately  to  protect  the  laws  without  sanctioning  op- 
pression.' 

Public  attention  was  at  this  time  directed  to  the  dakedom 
of  Brittany,  the  only  French  province  which  retained  its  own 
duke  and  its  ancient  constitution.  Duke  Francis  was  declining 
in  health  and  had  no  son.  Maximilian,  son  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  was  the  favoured  suitor  of  Anne,  the  youthful  heiress; 
but  his  pretensions  were  opposed  by  Charles  VIII.,  King  of 
France,  who  desired  to  annex  Brittany  to  his  own  dominions. 
Both  the  king  and  the  duke  appealed  to  the  King  of  England 
Charles  reminded  Henry  of  the  aid  which  he  received  from 
French  soldiers  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth ;  the  duke  appealed 
to  his  gratitude  on  account  of  the  asylum  which  he  found  in 
Brittany  during  his  exile. 

The  English  Parliament  urged  the  duke's  claims,  and 
readily  granted  supplies,  which  Henry  was  gracious  enough  to 
accept  vdthout  any  interest  in  that  cause.  In  the  autunm  of 
1488,  when  Duke  Francis  died,  the  young  princess  was  left 
without  protection,  and  very  soon  half  Brittany  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  French.     General  excitement  in  England  roused 

'  Lord  Macaulaj,  i.  39.    Hallam's  '  Middle  Ages/  ii.  296. 

*  The  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  council,  from  which  that  of  the  Star  Chamber 
was  derived,  is  discussed  in  Hallam's  '  Middle  Ages/  chap.  riii.  Complaints  wen 
repeatedly  made  by  Parliament  of  the  coerciye  authority  thus  exercised,  and  '  the 
patriots  of  those  times  never  ceased  to  lift  their  voices  '  when  men  were  dragged  before 
this  tribunal  without  a  trial  by  their  peers  (ii.  271). 
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Henry  from  apathy.  He  sent  envoys  to  Spain,  Germany,  and 
France,  and  offered  the  orphan  princess  the  support  of  an 
English  army.  He  summoned  Parliament  and  demanded  an 
aid  of  a  hnndred  thousand  pounds  for  the  maintenance  of  ten 
thousand  archers  for  one  year,  but  was  obliged  to  agree  to  a 
reduction  of  one-fourth,  the  Lords  for  themselves,  the  Com- 
mons for  themselves  and  their  constituents,  granting  the  king 
a  tenth  of  the  income  of  their  lands  and  pensions,  and  a  tax  on 
personal  property  of  one  penny  in  eight.* 

Henry  was  the  reverse  of  a  chivalrous  monarch.  *  Like  a 
good  merchant,'  says  Lord  Bacon,  *he  trafficked  with  the 
martial  spirit  of  his  people  to  make  his  return  in  money.' 
English  troops  were,  however,  sent  to  Brittany,  which  stopped 
for  a  time  tlie  advance  of  the  French. 

In  the  North  of  England  the  people  rebelled  against  the 
demand,  declaring  their  inability  to  pay,  and  Henry  Percy,  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  abatement.  But 
Henry  refused  easier  terms  for  reputed  Yorkists.  His  refusal 
cost  Northumberland  his  life,  for  the  incensed  people,  suppos- 
ing that  he  promoted  the  extortion,  broke  into  his  castle  and 
murdered  him  with  several  of  his  attendants.^ 

Sir  John  Egremond  became  for  a  short  time  the  leader  of 
tbese  insurgents,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and 
escaped  to  the  court  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  the  upholder 
of  the  Torkist  cause. 

Although  Anne  of  Brittany  had  been  actually  married  by 
proxy  to  Maximilian,  the  King  of  France  succeeded  in  breaking 
that  compact  and  obtained  her  hand.  She  was  persuaded  that 
Brittany  was  a  fief  of  the  French  crown,  and  that  no  heiress 
could  enter  on  marriage  without  the  consent  of  her  lord. 
Anne  still  remained  inflexible  till  a  French  army  was  brought 
to  the  gates  of  Eennes  and  she  was  required  to  choose  whether 
to  be  the  wife  or  the  captive  of  the  King  of  France.  She 
yielded,  was  married  to  Charles,  and  in  December,  1491,  was 
crowned  at  St.  Denis.  The  object  of  the  war  thus  appeared  to 
be  at  an  end,  but  still  Henry  sought  money  towards  the  war 
expenses  ;  he  also  received  gratuities  from  his  opponents  abroad 
for  favourable  interposition.'  He  even  ventured  to  extort 
money  from  his  subjects  under  the  opprobrious  term  of  a 
^  benevolence,'  that  exaction  which  Richard  III.  had  abolished 

I  Lingard,  y.  298. 

*  ISee  Skelton's  elegy  on  the  deatb  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  Percy's 
'  Reliqaes  of  Ancient  Poetry,'  i.  92.  The  poet  reproaches  the  earl's  retainers  that 
'  they  fled  from  him  for  falsehood  or  fear.' 

^  Bacon's  History,  p.  118. 
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in  order  to  gain  popularity.  This  fell  chiefly  on  the  traders, 
who  were  the  principal  holders  of  ready  money,  and  London 
contributed  largely.  Archbishop  Morton,  the  chancellor,  is 
said  to  hare  directed  the  collectors  to  tell  those  who  studied 
frugality  that  their  parsimony  must  have  made  them  rich; 
and  those  who  lived  handsomely  that  their  expenditure  proved 
their  opulence.  A  *  piece  of  logic,'  says  Uallam,  *  which  was 
unanswerable,  and  acquired  the  name  of  Morton's  fork.*  * 

Henry  expressed  his  resolution  of  chastising  the  perfidy  of 
the  King  of  France,  and  afber  many  delays  landed  at  Calais  in 
October,  1492,  and  laid  siege  to  Boulogne.  Even,  however, 
before  he  embarked,  he  was  preparing  for  peace,  and  he  soon 
afterwards  submitted  the  draft  of  a  treaty  to  the  consideration 
of  his  principal  officers.  They  alleged,  as  reasons  against  con- 
tinuing the  war,  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  ill-health  of  the 
troops,  and  the  strength  of  the  fortifications  of  Boulo^e, 
besides,  what  no  doubt  weighed  the  most  with  the  king,  ofiFers 
from  Charles  of  a  large  sum  to  be  paid  in  instalments.  From 
Calais  Henry  wrote  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London  with 
exultation,  *  knowing  well,'  says  Lord  Bacon,  *  that  a  full  ex- 
chequer is  always  good  news  in  London.'  The  king's  fa- 
vourites who  had  been  bribed  by  Charles,  applauded  their 
master's  prudence  and  success;  but  his  conduct  was  much 
condemned  by  the  army,  whose  hopes  he  disappointed,  and  by 
noblemen  and  knights,  who  had  been  led  into  ruinous  expen- 
diture in  vain. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Henry  was  informed  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  the  sovereigns  of  Spain,  of  their  success  in 
rescuing  the  province  of  Granada  from  the  Moors,  by  whom  it 
had  been  ruled  for  more  than  seven  hundred  years.  The  city 
of  Granada  surrendered  to  the  royal  forces  on  January  2,  1492, 
and  the  event  was  considered  of  so  much  importance  to  all 
Europe  that  Henry  ordered  a  public  thanksgiving  in  St.  PauPs 
cathedral,  which  was  attended  by  all  the  principal  nobles  and 
clergy.^  The  name  of  Ferdinand  became  distinguished  as  the 
triumphant  ruler  of  Spain,  and  soon  afterwards  he  gave  creden- 
tials to  Columbus  for  the  expedition  which  led  to  the  discovery 
of  America. 

The  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  now  formed 
another  plot  against  the  King  of  England.  Her  nephew,  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  had  been  killed  in  the  battle  of  Stoke ;  her 
nephew,  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  pining  in  prison. 

*  '  Constitulional  History,'  i.  14. 

»  Bacon,  p.  124.     Hallam'g  'Middle  Ages;  i.  42". 
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She  sought  for  another  pretender  to  appear  as  a  Plantagenet, 
and  fixed  upon  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  son  of  a  converted  Jew 
living  at  Toumay,  as  endowed  with  the  requisite  accomplish- 
ments for  this  task.  He  could  speak  English  well  and  was  pre- 
possessing in  appearance.  The  Duchess  determined  that  this 
young  man  should  personate  that  Bichard  Duke  of  York  who 
was  said  to  have  been  murdered  by  the  order  of  Richard  III., 
but  concerning  whose  fate  there  was  still  a  mystery.  She 
acquainted  him  with  many  circumstances  respecting  the  royal 
family  of  England,  and  instructed  him  how  to  fabricate  a 
plausible  story  relating  to  his  past  life. 

To  prepare  a  favourable  impression,  a  rumour  was  circu- 
lated that  the  agents  who  were  commanded  to  put  both  the 
royal  brothers  to  death  had  only  destroyed  the  elder — called 
Edward  V.,  and,  being  induced  to  save  the  life  of  the  younger 
prince,  had  set  him  secretly  at  liberty.*  In  May,  1492,  this 
adventurer  appeared  in  Ireland,  and  a  large  party  favoured  his 
pretensions.  By  the  invitation  of  the  French  ministers  he  went 
to  Paris  and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Charles 
Vm.,  taking  the  lead  among  the  English  outlaws  there ;  but 
when  peace  was  signed  between  France  and  England,  Charles 
immediately  ordered  Warbeck  to  leave  his  dominions.  On 
leaving  France  the  adventurer  was  received  by  the  Duchess 
of  Burgundy,  who  designated  him  *The  White  Bose  of 
England.'  Many  asked  whether  it  were  possible  for  an  aunt 
to  be  deceived  as  to  the  identity  of  her  nephew.  The  English 
Yorkists  sent  Sir  Robert  Clifford  to  Flanders  to  hear  the  narra- 
tive of  the  youth's  adventures  from  himself  and  the  duchess, 
and  he  assured  his  employers  that  the  claim  of  the  Duke  of 
York  was  indisputable.  The  King  of  England  also  sent  agents 
to  unravel  the  mystery  and  to  furnish  him  with  the  names  of 
the  principal  partisans  concerned  in  the  plot.  Even  the 
ministers  of  the  Archduke  of  Burgundy  are  said  to  have  been 
divided  as  to  the  genuineness  of  Warbeck's  pretensions ;  and, 
in  reply  to  Henry's  expostulations,  the  Archduke  Philip  pro- 
mised to  withhold  his  own  aid,  but  pleaded  his  inability  to 
control  the  Duchess.  Whereupon  Henry,  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
pleasure, transferred  the  mart  of  English  cloth  from  Antwerp 
to  Calais,  and  strictly  prohibited  intercourse  with  the  Nether- 
lands. 

In  January,  1495,  Henry  conceived  some  suspicion  of  Sir 
William    Stanley,  his    lord    chamberlain,   who  had  appeared 

>  Lord  Bacon  mentionH  ihi8  '  flying  opinion/  p.  135. 
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on  the  field  of  BoBworth  as  one  of  his  most  loyal  adherents* 
The  charge  was  brought  by  ClifiFord  to  obtain  his  own 
pardon  for  being  concerned  in  the  conspiracy;  bat  Stanley 
confessed  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  and,  on  the  strength 
of  his  own  confession,  he  was  arraigned  and  brought  to 
execution.  It  was  reported  that  he  had  supplied  the  pre- 
tender with  money ;  others  repeated  his  words — *  Were  I  sure 
that  this  was  the  son  of  Edward,  I  would  never  fight  against 
him.'  Henry  expressed  great  unwillingness  to  agree  to  the 
execution  of  a  nobleman  from  whom  he  had  received  such  valu- 
able assistance,  and  who  was  the  brother  of  his  mother's  hus- 
band— Lord  Stanley ;  but  the  king's  avarice  raised  the  suspicion 
that  he  was  not  reluctant  to  obtain  the  large  wealth  which 
devolved  to  the  crown  by  his  death.  ^  As  attempts  to  restore 
the  Yorkist  dynasty  had  been  so  favourably  received  in  Ireland, 
Henry  considered  it  prudent  to  take  measures  for  the  better 
order  of  the  sister  island.  According  to  Hall,  the  contemporaiy 
chronicler,  there  were  then  in  Ireland  *  two  kinds  of  men,'  the 
civil,  with  whom  the  English  merchants  had  intercourse,  who 
had  learnt  to  speak  the  English  language,  and  obeyed  the 
English  laws ;  and  ^  another  kind,  clean  contrary  to  this — 
wild,  foolish,  fierce,  and,  for  their  rude  fashions,  called  savage 
Irishmen,'  who  were  in  continual  war.  Henry  named  his 
infant  son  Henry,  governor  of  Ireland,  and  appointed  Sir 
Edward  Poynings  his  deputy.  Poynings'  administration  was 
vigorous.  He  arrested  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  who  had  supported 
the  pretender,  and  summoned  a  Parliament.  He  was  unable  to 
exercise  immediate  authority  over  *  the  wild  Irish,'  but  be  re- 
strained those  who  resided  within  *the  Pale;'  and  by  enacting 
that  the  King  of  England  must  be  consulted  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament  in  Ireland,  and  that  all  intended  measures 
should  first  obtain  official  approval,  he  put  a  check  upon  those 
powerful  Irish  nobles  *  whom  it  was  dangerous  not  to  employ 
and  still  more  dangerous  to  trust.*  The  deputy  passed  an 
act  of  attainder  against  the  Earl  of  Kildare  and  his  family, 
but  Henry  accepted  the  earl's  apology  and  reversed  the  at- 
tainder. 

Three  years  had  passed  since  the  pretender  first  set  forth  his 
claim  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  enforce  it  either  by 
law  or  the  sword.     The  accounts  which  had  been  disseminated 

'  Sir  William's  income  was  estimated  at  £3,000  per  annum — '  a  very  large  incoma 
in  those  6iy8.' — Bacon,  160. 

*  Hallam^s  '  Constitutional  History/  ii.  523.  Poynings'  Act  limiting  the  power 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  has  been  frequently  referred  to  in  later  times. 
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concerning  his  origin  and  the  punishment  of  his  chief  abettors, 
made  his  canse  desperate,  and  the  archduke  and  merchants  of 
Flanders  were  weary  of  the  guest  of  the  Duchess  Margaret,  on 
whose  account  commerce  with  England  was  interrupted. 

In  July,  1495,  Warbeck  sailed  from  the  Flemish  coast  with 
a  few  hundred  adventurers,  and  made  a  descent  near  DeaL 
But  the  inhabitants  attacked  his  forces,  made  more  than  a 
hundred  prisoners,  and  drove  the  rest  to  their  boats.  Bj 
Henry's  orders  all  the  prisoners  were  hanged,  and  Warbeck 
returned  to  Flanders  in  despair.  The  archduke  soon  after- 
wards entered  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  England,  in 
which  Henry  expressly  forbade  that  either  government  should 
assist  the  enemies  of  the  other.  Warbeck,  unable  to  remain 
longer  in  Flanders,  sailed  to  Cork ;  but  the  Irish  refused  their 
aid.  From  Cork  he  passed  into  Scotland,  bringing,  it  is  said, 
letters  of  recommendation  from  the  King  of  France  and  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy.  James  IV.  received  him  with  rash  en- 
thusiasm, allowed  him  the  dignity  of  a  Duke  of  York,  and 
proved  his  friendship  by  bestowing  on  him  in  marriage  his 
own  near  relation.  Lady  Catherine  Gordon.  About  1,400 
men,  outlaws  from  all  nations,  were  under  Warbeck's  orders, 
to  which  James  added  all  the  forces  he  could  raise,  and 
in  the  middle  of  winter  the  combined  army  crossed  the  border, 
preceded  by  a  proclamation  in  which  the  pretender  styled  him- 
self *  Bichard  lY.  King  of  England '  in  the  usual  form,  and 
described  his  escape  from  the  Tower.  He  called  on  every  true 
Englishman  to  support  him,  and  offered  a  large  reward  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  king,  *  Henry  Tudor — the  Usurper.'  The 
proclamation  had  no  effect  in  England.  Not  a  sword  was 
unsheathed,  and  the  Scots  returned  home  after  pillaging  the 
country,  as  was  their  custom. 

When  Henry  heard  of  the  invasion  he  ordered  a  levy  of 
troops  and  summoned  Parliament,  which  granted  a  supply.  In 
general  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  demand;  but  the  men  of 
Ck>mwall  resisted.  They  were  a  hardy  race,  chiefly  miners,  and 
thought  it  hard  to  be  taxed  because  the  Scots  invaded  the 
border;  especially  they  demanded  the  punishment  of  Arch- 
bishop Morton,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  royal  adviser. 
Lord  Audley,  a  popular  but  turbulent  nobleman,  took  the  lead 
of  the  Cornish  insurgents,  and  they  advanced  as  far  as  £ent, 
which  some  of  them  ignorantly  thought  must  be  favourable  to 
any  attempt  against  oppression,  because  Kent  was  said  to 
have  never  been  conquered.  An  engagement  took  place  at 
Blackheath,  where  the  king's  troops  defeated  the  rebels  with 
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great  loss;  but  the  long  arrows  used  by  the  Cornish  men  proved 
their  strength  of  arm.^  Lord  Audlej  was  beheaded,  two  other 
leaders  were  hanged,  the  survivors  of  less  degree  were  par- 
doned. A  truce  was  arranged  between  England  and  Scotland. 
Still  Warbeck  hoped  for  success  in  the  West  of  England,  and  in 
September  unfurled  the  standard  of  Bichard  lY.  at  Bodmin, 
where,  in  spite  of  the  late  defeat,  three  thousand  Comishmen 
offered  their  services.  That  number  was  doubled  before  he 
reached  Exeter.  He  failed  in  his  attempt  against  that  citj, 
and  proceeded  to  Taunton,  where,  at  sight  of  the  royal  army 
which  was  approaching,  Warbeck's  courage  failed,  and  at  mid- 
night he  fled  with  sixty  followers  to  the  sanctuary  of  Beanlieu, 
in  Hampshire,  leaving  his  troops  no  alternative  but  submission. 
When  Henry  arrived  at  Exeter,  the  insurgents  were  led  before 
him  with  halters  round  their  necks,  and  were  dischai^^  after 
an  admonition.  The  ringleaders  were  hanged,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  villages  where  Warbeck  had  received  aid  or  re- 
freshment were  fined.  Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  the  deceived 
wife  of  the  pretender,  who  had  been  left  at  St.  Michael's  Mount, 
burst  into  tears  when  admitted  to  Henry's  presence ;  but  he  re- 
lieved her  by  kind  words,  and  received  her  into  the  queen's 
service.  Lady  Catherine  retained  at  court  the  name  of  the 
White  Bose,  which  suited  both  her  beauty  and  the  position 
into  which  she  had  been  betrayed.  The  sanctuary  of  Beauliea 
was  guarded  by  soldiers,  till  at  last  Warbeck  threw  himself  on 
the  king's  mercy.  He  rode  in  the  royal  suite  to  London, 
multitudes  gazing  on  him  with  great  curiosity.  After  such 
treasonable  attempts,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
pretender  would  have  been  sent  to  immediate  trial  and  execu- 
tion ;  but  after  repeated  examinations  he  remained  in  custody 
at  the  royal  palace  for  six  months.  He  then  contrived  to 
escape,  but  the  approaches  to  the  coast  were  so  strictly  watched 
that  he  surrendered  in  despair  to  the  prior  of  Richmond  monas- 
tery, who  interceded  for  him  with  the  king.  By  Henry's  orders 
he  was  compelled  to  stand  in  the  stocks  at  Westminster  Hall 
and  Cheapside,  and  to  read  a  public  confession,  after  which  he 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  became  intimate  with  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  the  real  heir  of  the  Plantagenets.  Unhappily  for 
Warwick,  he  was  imprudent  enough  to  promise  that,  if  they 
could  both  procure  their  freedom,  he  would  abet  Warbeck's 
pretensions  and  support  him  with  the  retainers  of  his  house. 
The  plan  was  discovered ;  Warbeck,  whose  treason  was  indis- 

>  Bacon  states  that  about  300  royalists  were  killed,  mostlj  by  anoirs  the  length 
of  a  tailor's  yard  (p.  197.) 
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pntable,  repeated  his  confession  of  guilt,  and  was  executed. 
The  Earl  of  Warwick  was  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  pleaded  guilty.  After  confinement  in  prison  for 
fifteen  years,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  catch  at  any  pro- 
posal of  deliverance,  and  his  case  might  have  been  met  with 
lenity  by  a  king  who  was  not  generally  cruel.  But  Henry 
signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  The  fate  of  this  un- 
fortunate descendant  of  the  Plantagenet  kings  was  lamented 
by  the  whole  nation. 

The  last  ten  years  of  this  reign  were  undisturbed  by  insur- 
rection, and  Henry  was  chiefly  occupied  with  forming  treaties 
of  peace  and  amassing  money.  Scotland  had  been  continually 
impoverished  during  many  years  by  harassing  warfare  with 
England.  Its  trade  was  neglected,  and  farmers  were  obliged  to 
wear  armour  and  attend  the  summons  of  the  nobles,  leaving 
old  men,  women,  and  children  to  work  in  the  fields.  Happily 
for  Scotland,  her  Parliament  in  1494  passed  a  memorable  Act 
ordaining  that  all  persons  holding  any  landed  property  should 
send  their  sons  to  the  nearest  school  for  instruction  in  Latin 
and  other  learning.  The  Scottish  nobility  had  been  previously 
reproached  for  their  neglect  of  education,  and  *we  cannot 
doubt,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ^  the  good  influence  of  this 
singular  statute.' 

Henry,  when  anxious  to  detach  the  King  of  Scots  from  the 
Yorkist  conspiracy,  had  offered  him  the  hand  of  his  eldest 
daughter.  Subsequently  James  asked  for  the  favour  which  he 
had  before  rejected,  and  the  proposal  was  joyfully  accepted  by 
Henry.  When  some  of  the  council  intimated  a  fear  lest,  in 
case  of  a  failure  of  the  male  line,  England  should  in  future 
time  become  an  appendage  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  the  politic 
King  of  England  replied,  '  No ;  Scotland  will  become  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  English  crown,  for  the  smaller  kingdom  must 
follow  the  larger.'  The  marriage  then  arranged  was  to  the 
lasting  benefit  of  both  countries. 

When  the  contract  was  formed,  the  princess  was  only  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  it  was  not  till  July,  1503,  that  Margaret  left 
home  for  Scotland,  riding  through  the  northern  counties  on  a 
palfrey,  but  making  her  entry  into  the  towns  in  a  magnificent 
litter  drawn  by  two  horses,  accompanied  by  noblemen  and  ladies. 
At  the  border  she  was  received  by  the  Scottish  nobility,  and  was 
met  near  Edinburgh  by  Kiug  James,  who  *  mounted  her  palfrey 
and  rode  with  her  behind  him  into  his  capital.'  The  mamage 
was  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  there  was  a 
profuse  display  of  costly  apparel  on  the  part  of  both  the  Scot- 
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tiali  and  Englisli  noblemen,  although  the  English  complained 
in  some  measnre  of  the  rough  manners  of  the  Scots.  ^  The 
splendour  exhibited  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  at  least  as 
regarded  ^  the  riches  of  his  coat,  garnished  with  precious  stones,' 
was  thought  more  to  befit  a  prince  than  a  subject. 

A  marriage  had  been  arranged  some  years  before  this  time 
between  Prince  Arthur,  Henry's  eldest  son,  and  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  prince  was  still  a  boy 
of  fifteen  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1501,  Catherine  landed  in 
England,  and  the  marriage  was  solemnised  at  St.  Paul's.  Henry 
showed  his  satisfaction  at  this  event  by  sumptuous  banquets, 
and  the  nobility  made  a  display  of  magnificence  which  was  in 
some  cases  ruinous  to  them.  Ludlow  Castle,  in  Shropshire,  was 
the  residence  'assigned  to  the  young  couple ;  but  their  hopes 
of  future  happiness  were  soon  blighted.  Arthur,  who  was 
much  esteemed  for  his  promise  of  excellence,  died  in  the  spring 
which  followed  his  marriage.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  wished 
to  perpetuate  their  alliance  with  England,  and  proposed  that 
their  daughter  should  remain,  in  expectation  of  becoming 
the  bride  of  the  next  heir-apparent.  Prince  Henry.  Unless 
their  daughter  should  have  the  prospect  of  being  the  future 
queen,  her  portion  of  100,000  crowns  must  be  restored. 
Henry  agreed  to  the  proposal;  after  some  delay  the  Pope 
granted  a  dispensation  for  the  marriage,  and  Catherine  was 
afiSanced  to  Prince  Henry.  Ferdinand's  tardiness  in  completing 
the  payment  of  her  portion,  of  which  only  a  part  had  been 
forthcoming,  delayed  the  marriage  for  several  years.  It  is  said 
that  Catherine  expressed  to  her  father  that  she  felt  but  little 
inclination  for  the  second  marriage  in  England,  but  that  she 
was  willing  to  keep  her  own  wishes  out  of  view.* 

Suspicion  was  again  excited  by  the  conduct  of  a  Yorkist 
nobleman.  Edmund,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  who  fell  in 
battle  at  Stoke,  claimed  the  dukedom  of  Sufiblk  on  the  death  of 
his  father.  Henry  granted  him  the  title  of  Earl,  but  allowed 
him  only  a  small  part  of  the  inheritance.  At  Prince  Arthur's 
marriage,  Suffolk  rivalled  the  richest  nobles  in  the  elegance  of 
his  display,  but  was  soon  afterwards  involved  in  danger  by  his 
impetuosity.  He  killed  a  man  who  had  offended  him,  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  pardon  for  the  crime,  but  fled  subsequently  to 
the  court  of  his  aunt,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  who  was  so 
determined  an  enemy  of  the  king  that  all  who  took  refuge  with 
her  were  suspected  of  disloyalty  towards  his  government.  Henry 

>  Hairs  Chronicle,  p.  498  ;  Lingard,  y.  325. 
'  Lingard,  y.  833»  note. 
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employed  a  spy,  and  in  consequence  the  earl's  brother  and  seve- 
ral other  persons  were  apprehended.  Sir  James  Tyrrell,  whose 
life  was  at  this  time  forfeit,  confessed  that  he  had  been  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother.*  On  the  death  of 
Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain,  her  separate  kingdom  of  Castile  was 
inherited  by  her  daughter,  Joanna,  wife  of  the  Archduke  Philip. 
In  the  winter  of  1506  these  royal  personages,  when  on  their 
way  to  Spain  by  sea,  were  distressed  by  adverse  weather, 
and  took  shelter  at  Weymouth.  Henry  no  sooner  heard 
of  the  landing  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Castile,  as  they 
were  styled,  than  he  resolved  to  extract  some  advantage 
from  the  occurrence.  He  invited  them  to  his  court  in  terms 
which  made  refusal  scarcely  possible,  and  detained  them  for 
three  months  in  a  kind  of  honourable  captivity.  Plans  for 
future  marriages  were  discussed ;  even  Henry  himself,  then  a 
widower,  was  inclined  to  marry  the  Duchess  of  Savoy,  Philip's 
sister,  provided  she  would  bring  him  a  large  portion.  Another 
stipulation  was  more  disgraceful.  The  recent  death  of  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy  had  brought  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  to  poverty, 
and  he  had  accepted  Philip's  hospitality  in  Flanders.  Henry 
asked  for  his  surrender;  Philip  pleaded  for  awhile  that  his 
honour  forbade  him  to  give  up  his  guest,  but  he  was  himself  in 
captivity  and  yielded,  requiring  Henry's  promise  that  he  would 
not  take  the  life  of  Suffolk.  Messengers  were  sent  to  recall  the 
earl  to  England ;  he  trusted  to  *  gentle  words,'  and  came, 
'  assured  of  his  life,  and  hoping  for  his  liberty.'  But  the  Tower 
was  assigned  him  as  his  home.  Well  assured  that  his  promise 
of  mercy  did  not  extend  beyond  his  own  lifetime,  Henry  directed 
his  son  to  see  to  Suffolk's  execution,  a  commission  which  Henry 
Tin.  accomplished  a  few  years  later  without  any  additions^ 
pretext.^ 

Henry's  principal  agents  in  exacting  money  were  two  law* 
jers.  Sir  Richard  Empson  and  Edmund  Dudley,  Barons  of  the 
[Exchequer,  who  took  every  opportunity  of  collecting  fines,  of 
which  no  small  portion  found  its  way  to  their  own  coffers.  They 
revived  feudal  claims,  exacted  payment  of  arrears,  and  punished 
offenders  without  trial  or  by  juries  summoned  in  their  own  inte- 
rest* The  trial  of  a  person  accused  was  sometimes  removed  to 
a  distant  shire,  and  in  case  he  could  not  appear,  he  was  sum- 
marily outlawed  and  his  property  forfeited.  Against  such  abuses 
men  murmured,  and  even  the  clergy  openly  preached  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross^  without  redress.* 

>  Lingaid,  t.  332,  note.  '  Hallam  s  <  GonBtitutional  History/  i.  26. 
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An  instance  is  related  by  Lord  Bacon  showing  the  king's 
severity  towards  a  nobleman  who  had  been  one  of  the  most 
faithful  of  his  adherents.  Henry  was  once  sumptuously  enter- 
tained by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  at  Henningham  Castle.  When 
preparing  to  depart,  the  king  observed  a  large  body  of  men 
arrayed  in  the  earPs  livery,  and  asked  the  earl,  whom  he  had  just 
thanked  for  his  hospitality,  whether  all  these  were  his  menial 
servants.  Oxford  replied  with  a  smile  that  his  fortune  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  charge  of  so  large  a  household,  but  that  the 
chief  part  of  those  persons  were  retainers,  who  came  en  this 
occasion  to  do  service,  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their 
sovereign.  Henry  was  not  tempted  by  this  proof  of  loyalty 
to  overlook  the  oppoi'tunity  of  exacting  a  fine,  and  told  the 
earl  that  his  attorney  must  speak  to  him  respecting  this 
breach  of  the  law  lately  enforced  against  the  maiutenance  of 
retainers.  Oxford  was  condemned  to  pay  ^  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,'  an  almost  incredible  sum,  considering  the  value  of 
money  at  that  time.* 

The  king's  severity  produced  general  obsequiousness  to  his 
will,  and  the  large  revenues  which  he  acquired  made  him  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign  so  independent  of  Parliament  that  during 
thirteen  years  he  only  once  summoned  that  assembly.  This 
took  place  in  1504,  in  order  to  obtain  an  equivalent  for  the  feudal 
grant  usually  made  when  the  king's  eldest  son  was  knighted  or 
his  daughter  disposed  of  in  marriage.  On  that  occasion.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  the  eon  of  a  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  a  young 
member,  ventured  to  object  to  the  demand.  Henry  was  highly 
indignant  at  finding  that  ^a  beardless  boy'  had  opposed 
his  will,  and  wished  to  punish  him.  As  young  More,  *  nothing 
having,  could  nothing  lose,'  the  king  brought  a  charge  against 
his  father,  and  sent  him  to  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  until  he 
paid  a  fine  of  a  hundred  pounds.  Henry's  displeasure  against 
the  bold  young  commoner  was  indeed  so  apparent  that  More 
determined  to  leave  the  country,  from  fear  that,  *  being  in  the 
king's  indignation,'  he  could  not  remain  in  England  without 
danger ;   but  he  changed  his  resolution  on  Henry's  death.' 

>  Bacon  saya  15,000  marks.  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  *  Piston  Letters* 
(ii.  23),  '  that  it  "wa^  considered/  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  *  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
the  king  when  he  came  into  a  county,  for  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  meet  him 
vith  as  many  attendants  in  liveiy  as  they  could  muster.'  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  pro- 
vided on  one  occasion  two  hundred.  '  This.'  says  Haliam,  *  illustrates  the  well-known 
story  of  Henry  VII.  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  shows  the  mean  and  oppre^Te 
conduct  of  the  king  in  that  aflSiir.*— *  Middle  Ages,'  ii.  296,  note. 

»  See  Roper's  » Life  of  More,'  quoted  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  vol.  i.  of 
•Eminent  Britibh  Stdtcsmen.' 
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Several  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  London  were  heavily 
fined  hj  the  king's  rapacious  agents,  and  thrown  into  prison  on 
default  of  payment.  Sir  William  Capel,  an  alderman,  who  was 
mulcted  at  £2,700,  compounded  for  Jl,600 ;  *  and  yet  after  this,' 
says  Bacon,  *  Empson  would  have  squeezed  him  again,  had  not 
the  king  died  in  the  instant.'  Henry  expired  in  April,  1509.  He 
left  three  children — Henry,  who  inherited  the  crown ;  Margaret, 
the  wife  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland ;  and  Mary,  who  afterwards 
married  Louis  XIL  of  France. 

The  twenty-four  years  of  this  reign  were  chiefly  peaceful, 
and  peace  brought  prosperity  to  England.  It  is  said  that  Henry 
occasionally  advanced  large  sums  to  merchants  who  were  en- 
gaged in  profitable  trade.  He  encouraged  the  enterprise  of 
Sebastian  Cabot,  who  discovered  Newfoundland  and  the  north 
of  America,  and  fitted  out  a  vessel  to  join  in  the  expedition. 
The  first  large  ship  in  the  English  navy,  called  *The  Great 
Harry,'  is  reported  to  have  been  built  by  the  king's  orders,  and 
to  have  cost  £14,000.  With  the  Pope's  concurrence,  the  abuse 
of  sanctuaries  was  restrained,  and  a  person  who,  after  availing 
himself  of  that  refuge,  became  again  an  offender,  was  debarred 
from  the  privilege  in  future. 

In  his  last  will  Henry  attempted  to  make  some  reparation 
for  past  injustice,  but  was  not  softened  towards  the  unfortunate 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  whom  he  left  in  prison.  He  was  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  chapel  which  he  had  erected 
perpetuates  his  fame. 

To  show  the  state  of  society  at  this  period,  Hume  makes 
extracts  from  a  household  book  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
The  inmates  of  the  castle  were  156  in  number,  besides  the  usual 
daily  reception  of  fifty  strangers,  and  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance was  considered  to  be  2^(2.  a  day  for  each,  equivalent  to 
14(2.  about  the  middle  of  last  century.  Fresh  meat  was  only 
provided  during  the  summer ;  at  other  seasons  the  tables  were 
famished  with  salted  provisions,  poultry  and  pork  being  luxuries 
confined  to  the  earl's  table.  Linen  was  scarce,  and  the  beds 
were  without  sheets.  The  use  of  coals  was  limited,  and  no 
fires  were  allowed  from  Lady  Day  to  winter,  excepting  in  the 
rooms  of  the  noble  family. 

The  earl  had  three  country  seats  in  Yorkshire,  but  had  only 
furniture  for  one,  so  that  his  beds  and  other  comforts  were  re- 
moved from  place  to  place  in  several  carts.  The  earl  and 
countess  breakfasted  at  seven  on  meat  or  salt  fish  with  beer  or 
wine,  dined  at  ten,  and  supped  at  four  o'clock. 

*  It  is  amusing,'  says  Hume,  *  to  observe  the  pompous  and 
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even  royal  style  assumed  by  this  Tartar  chief.'  Sumptaous 
as  was  the  display  of  apparel  on  great  occasions,  the  commoD 
mode  of  life  was  deemed  barbarous  by  ItaUan  Tisitors  to 
England,  who  were  accustomed  in  their  own  conntTy  to  fiir 
greater  elegance,  and  to  a  highly  adyanced  st^e  of  literature 
andart.^ 

*  See  note  in  Homo's  *  ffifitorj/  wzifeten  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centnzy. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

HENET  Vni, 
▲.D.  1509-1547* 

The  change  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  who  had  forfeited 
his  subjects'  aflFection  through  his  covetous  and  suspicious  dis- 
position, to  that  of  the  handsome  and  popular  young  prince, 
was  hailed  by  the  English  nation  with  delight.  Henry  VIII. 
had  nearly  completed  his  eighteenth  year,  he  excelled  in  all  the 
exercises  of  the  tournament,  and  appeared  to  possess  every 
princely  quality.  His  education  had  been  so  well  directed  that 
he  could  speak  and  write  in  four  languages;  he  was  acquainted 
in  some  degree  with  both  medicine  and  mechanics ;  and  the 
extent  of  his  theological  learning  led  to  a  report  that,  before 
his  brother  Arthur's  death,  he  had  been  designed  to  become 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Immediately  after  his  accession,  Henry  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  marrying  the  Princess  Catherine,  who  had  been  for  three 
months  his  brother^s  wife.  She  was  three  years  older  than 
Arthur ;  nearly  eight  years  older  than  Henry. 

The  marriage  was  followed  by  tlie  coronation  of  the  king 
and  queen,  celebrated  with  much  gorgeous  parade.  According 
to^the  usual  custom,  the  royal  pair  took  up  their  abode  pre- 
viously for  a  short  time  in  the  Tower,  and  went  on  the  day 
before  the  coronation  to  Westminster  in  grand  procession,  the 
king  on  horseback,  the  queen  in  a  litter  drawn  by  white  pal- 
freys, the  streets  being  hung  with  rich  tapestry,  and  every 
guild  and  profession  fuUy  represented. 

Henry  was  arrayed  in  a  robe  of  crimson  velvet  furred  with 
ermine,  a  coat  of  raised  gold  adorned  with  precious  stones,  and 
a  costly  chain.  The  separate  dominions  to  which,  according  to 
the  heralds,  he  might  lay  claim,  were  personated  by  *  nine  chil- 
dren of  honour '  on  horseback,  bearing  the  names  of  England, 
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France,  Gascony,  Guienne,  Normandy,  Anjou,  Cornwall,  Wales, 
and  Ireland. 

The  rapacity  of  the  government  daring  the  last  reign  had 
aronsed  Bach  general  discontent  that  it  was  pradent  to  take 
measures  for  immediate  conciliation;  and  even  before  the  funeral 
of  the  late  king  had  been  solemnised,  the  prosecution  of  Emp- 
son  and  Dudley,  the  detested  agents  of  royal  extortion,  had 
begun.  They  were  charged  with  having  usurped  the  authority 
of  the  courts  of  law,  with  having  extorted  extraordinary  fines, 
and  in  various  ways  ^  sold  justice  or  inflicted  wrong.  The 
prisoners  urged  in  their  defence  that,  although  their  condact 
might  have  been  contrary  to  strict  law,  it  had  been  justified  by 
precedent  and  by  the  king's  commission.  To  hush  iiie  clamour 
of  the  people,  ^  seldom  urrwilling  to  see  bad  methods  employed 
in  punishing  bad  men,'^  Empson  and  Dudley  were  falsely  and 
absurdly  accused  of  a  design  to  secure  the  king's  person  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  to  take  on  themselves  the  powers  of 
government.  It  seems  to  have  been  admitted  during  this 
reign,  says  Lingard,  that  if  the  crown  brought  an  individual  to 
his  trial  it  mattered  little  by  what  device  his  conviction  was 
procured.*  The  charge  devised  against  Dudley  and  Empson 
was  conspiracy  against  the  state,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
securing  their  conviction. 

Henry,  satisfied  with  the  forfeiture  of  their  property,  might 
have  allowed  them  to  languish  in  prison  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives ;  but  when,  on  a  progress  through  the  country  a 
year  after  their  arrest,  he  found  the  people  discontented  with 
the  delay  of  their  punishment,  he  sent  orders  for  their  immediate 
execution.  They  suffered  accordingly  on  Tower  HiU  on  August 
18,  1510;  their  blood  satisfied  the  people,  but,  the  popular  dis- 
content once  appeased,  the  officers  of  the  Treasury  cared  little  to 
redress  the  wrongs  of  the  administration.  During  the  two 
following  years  the  king's  attention  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
engrossed  by  out-door  amusements  and  revels.  The  queen  and 
her  ladies,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  the  English  nobles, 
were  continually  summoned  to  behold  the  king  fight  with  the 
two-handed  sword  or  battle-axe ;  and  so  skilful  was  Henrjr,  or 
so  prudent  were  his  opponents,  that  the  prize  invariably  fell  to 
his  lot.  *  On  May-day  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,'  says  Hall, 
*  his  Grace  being  young,  and  willing  not  to  be  idle,  rose  in  the 
morning  very  early  to  fetch  May  or  green  boughs,  himself 
richly  apparelled,  and  all  his  knights,  squires,  and  gentlemen  in 

'  Hallam's  '  Constitutional  History,'  p.  IG.  '  Lingard,  ri.  4. 
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white  satin,  and  all  his  guard  and  yeomen  of  the  crown  in  white 
sarcenet.  And  so  went  every  man  with  his  bow  and  arrows 
shooting  in  the  wood,  and  returned  to  the  court  every  man  with 
his  green  bough  in  his  cap/  At  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  which 
he  kept  at  Greenwich,  Henry  challenged  all  comers,  being 
gentlemen,  to  contend  *with  him  and  his  friends  at  the  barriers, 
both  at  the  target  and  with  casting  a  spear  eight  feet  long/ 
In  all  which  difficult  feats,  althongh  many  strong  and  valiant 
persons  took  part,  *the  praise  was  given  to  his  Grace/'  At 
Windsor  Castle  the  king  pursued  similar  amusements,  playing 
also  on  the  flute  and  other  musical  instruments,  and  composing 
ballets  and  masses. 

About  two  years  after  Henry's  accession,  the  Pope  Julius 
II.,  whose  dominions  had  been  invaded  by  the  French  king,Louis 
XII.,  invited  all  Christian  princes  to  join  with  him  in  a  *  holy 
league,'  by  which  he  hoped  to  extend  the  papal  dominions  and 
to  free  Italy  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Henry  with  his  father-in- 
law,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  willingly 
entered  into  the  *  League  of  Cambray  *  nominally  *  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  schism  and  the  defence  of  the  Boman  Church.'* 
He  was  gratified  by  the  Pope's  promise  to  reward  his  services 
by  the  title  of  *  most  Christian  King,'  which  Louis  had  forfeited ; 
and  he  flattered  himself  that  he  might  recover  some  of  those 
French  provinces  which  had  been  attached  to  the  English  crown, 
and  thus  make  the  proud  boast  of  his  coronation  day  as  to  Anjou 
and  Guienne  somewhat  more  of  a  reality.  Louis  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  abandon  Milan,  and  before  Christmas,  1512,  Pope 
Julius  announced  that  he  had  freed  Italy,  and  ^had  chased 
away  the  barbarians,'  whose  homes  were  beyond  the  Alps. 
But  this  martial  pontiflF  died  in  February,  1513,  and  the  new 
Pope,  one  of  the  Medici  of  Florence,  afterwards  so  well  known 
as  Leo  X.,  rendered  but  feeble  aid  towards  the  war  with  France. 
The  mock  contests  in  which  Henry  had  at  present  taken  part  by 
no  means  satisfied  his  ambition,  and  he  was  eager  to  invade 
France  in  alliance  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  The 
English  approved  of  their  king's  martial  disposition,  and  were 
ready  to  pay  their  shares  towards  a  subsidy  apportioned  to  their 
means.  A  duke  was  assessed  at  £Q  ISs,  4d.  Persons  whose  in- 
comes were  only  one  or  two  pounds  paid  6d. ;  and  4d,  was 
exacted  from  a  still  poorer  class.     None,  as  it  was  said,  were 

»  Hairs  Chronicle,  p.  615. 

'  Canibray  was  at  tbut  time  a  bishopric  annexed  to  the  Qennan  Empire,  and  was 
not  under  French  rule  till  the  time  of  Loiiia  XIV. 
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SO  poor  that  thej  could  not  contribute  the  value  of  a  day's 
labour.^ 

During  his  absence  the  king  left  the  country  under  the 
government  of  his  ^  most  dear  consort.  Queen  Caiiierine/  and 
ordered  the  immediate  execution  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  whose  life  Henry  YIL  had  spared  in  compliance  with 
the  petition  of  the  Archduke  Philip,  but  whose  execution  he  had 
advised  his  successor  not  to  neglect.  The  conduct  of  the  earl's 
brother,  Bichard  de  la  Pole,  who  had  taken  high  command  in 
the  French  army,  sealed  the  earl's  fate. 

After  loitering  for  some  weeks  in  Calais,  the  king  joined  his 
army  before  Terouenne.  Hither  also  came  the  Grerman  Emperor, 
who  called  himself  the  Eing  of  England's  volunteer,  and  wore 
the  Bed  Bose  of  Lancaster  for  his  badge,  condescending  to 
receive  the  daily  pay  of  100  crowns.  In  the  battle  which 
was  soon  followed  by  the  surrender  of  the  city,  the  French 
forces  were,  through  some  inexplicable  turn  of  fortune,  so 
quickly  routed  that  Frenchmen  themselves  gave  to  the  en- 
gagement the  name  of  '  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs,'  and  several 
French  noblemen  of  great  bravery  were  taken  prisoners.  A 
few  days  after  this  encounter,  a  far  more  important  battle  was 
fought  between  the  English  and  Scottish  forces  in  the  Cheviot 
Hills.  In  hopes  of  securing  a  durable  peace,  Henry  VII.  had 
bestowed  his  daughter  Margaret  in  marriage  on  James  IV* 
of  Scotland.  But  the  alliances  of  habitual  policy  between 
Scotland  and  France,  as  also  the  hereditary  animosity  of  the 
Scottish  people,  were  not  so  soon  to  be  overthrown. 

As  soon  as  Henry  joined  the  league  against  France, 
Louis  XII.  applied  to  James  of  Scotland  for  aid,  the  French 
queen  naming  him  her  knight  and  honouring  him  with  a 
ring  from  her  own  finger.  James  responded  by  despatching 
3,000  men  to  the  aid  of  France,  at  the  same  time  warning 
Henry,  whilst  encamped  before  Terouenne,  that  the  late  king's 
legacy  to  Queen  Margaret  was  stiU  unjustly  detained.  With- 
out even  waiting  for  the  herald's  return,  James  invaded  the 
English  border  with  a  large  but  ill-trained  army. 

Queen  Catherine  ordered  an  immediate  muster  of  the  Eng- 
lish forces ;  while  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  at  Pontefract 
Castle,  summoned  the  gentlemen  of  the  northern  counties  to 
join  him  at  Newcastle,  and  offered  battle  to  James  on  an  early 

1  Lingard's  'History  of  England/  vi.  14,  note.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  in 
England  the  heaviest  tax  fell  upon  the  noblee,  in  France  upon  the  poor ;  indeed,  the 
great  grievance  before  the  Revolution  was  that  the  pressure  of  taxation  fell  on  the 
third  eetate 
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day.  The  position  of  the  Scots  on  Flodden,  the  last  of  the 
Cheviot  mountains,  was  so  inaccessible  that  the  earl,  when  he 
approached  them  on  September  9,  was  even  in  doubt  whether 
he  should  commence  the  attack ;  but  the  Scots  descended  the 
hill  and  the  fight  began.  The  right  wing  of  the  English  van- 
guard was  broken,  and  for  some  time  the  contest  was  arduous 
and  doubtful ;  while  James  fought  on  foot,  surrounded  by  some 
thousands  of  chosen  warriors,  animated  by  the  presence  of 
their  monarch.  At  length  victory  inclined  to  the  side  of  the 
English,  resulting  in  the  total  rout  of  the  Scottish  army,  and 
the  queen  wrote  in  triumph  to  her  husband  that  King  James 
had  fallen  near  his  banner,  and  that  10,000  Scots,  among  whom 
were  lords,  bishops,  and  even  the  young  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  were  slain  around  their  king.  Catherine  added  her 
intention  to  go  immediately  in  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the 
Virgin  at  Walsingham,  to  give  thanks  for  this  signal  victory, 
and  oflFer  her  prayers  for  Henry's  safe  return.'  The  body  of 
Xing  James  was  carried  to  London  for  honourable  interment ; 
hut  his  death  was  for  some  time  discredited  amongst  the  Scottish 
people,  among  whom  it  was  rumoured  that  he  might  have  gone 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  The  widow.  Queen  Margaret,  as- 
sumed the  regency  as  guardian  of  her  infant  son  James  Y., 
but  after  a  few  months  she  displeased  the  nation  as  weU  as  her 
royal  brother  the  King  of  England  by  contracting  a  marriage 
with  the  young  Earl  of  Angus.  The  King  of  Prance  earnestly 
wished  for  peace,  and,  having  become  a  widower  at  the  age  of 
fifty-three,  asked  Henry  for  the  hand  of  his  sister,  the  Princess 
Mary.  Mary,  who  was  but  sixteen,  had  approved  the  addresses 
of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  SuiFolk,  but  she  yielded  to  her 
brother's  wishes,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  Prance 
with  much  rejoicing. 

After  a  union  of  three  months  only,  the  death  of  Louis 
gave  the  young  widow  the  power  of  making  another  choice, 
and  she  ventured  to  inform  Henry  that  she  desired  to  marry 
her  former  suitor,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Her  confidential 
adviser  was  Wolsey,  who  had  risen  rapidly  in  the  royal  favour, 
had  been  lately  appointed  Archbishop  of  York,  and  soon  after- 
wards became  Lord  Chancellor. 

During  the  succeeding  eighteen  years,  Wolsey  presided  at 
the  king's  council  and  held  the  chief  direction  of  public  affairs. 

>  The  faith  in  the  sanctity  of  St.  Matj's  shrine  at  Walsingham,  in  Norfolk,  at  that 
time  equalled  that  felt  for  St.  Thomas-a-fiecket  at  Canterbury.  See  '  Oxford  Reformen 
of  1498/  p.  198.  Twenty-five  years  later  this  &r-f^ed  image  of  the  Viigin  iras 
publicly  burned  at  Chelsea  by  the  royal  order. 
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The  great  number  of  letters  which  still  remain,  all  written  by, 
or  directed  to  Henry,  show  that  the  king  took  mnch  interest  in 
the  government,  but  Wolsey  exercised  great  skill  in  goiding 
his  decisions. 

The  Pope  created  Wolsey  a  cardinal,  and  in  November, 
1516,  the  cardinal's  hat  was  met  on  its  way  at  Blackheath  by 
a  great  number  of  the  clergy  and  others,  who  by  Wolsey's 
order  conducted  the  precious  symbol  in  state  to  London. 
The  Turkish  emperor,  who  had  overcome  Egypt  and  Syria,  now 
threatened  Europe,  and  Leo  X.  induced  the  Kings  of  England, 
France,  and  Spain,  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  join  in  a 
league  for  mutual  protection  against  the  common  enemy  of 
Christendom.  The  Pope  sent  Cardinal  Campeggio  to  England 
to  collect  a  tithe  from  the  English  clergy  for  this  purpose, 
allowing  Wolsey  a  share  in  the  commission,  and  the  two  car- 
dinals appeared  in  public  in  equal  state.  After  Campeggio's 
departure,  Wolsey  was  empowered  by  the  Pope  to  act  as  his 
legate,  and  he  set  up  a  court  in  which  he  exercised  jurisdiction 
over  the  clergy  on  the  plea  of  reforming  abuses.  In  the  general 
discharge  of  his  duty  as  chancellor,  Wolsey  is  said  to  have 
shown  impartial  justice  and  great  diligence.  He  endeavoured 
to  protect  the  poor  from  oppression,  and  *  through  his  vigilance 
the  highways  became  as  safe,'  says  Erasmus,  '  from  harmful 
men  as  they  had  been  before  from  noxious  beasts.*  ^ 

The  learned  Erasmus,  who  spent  much  time  in  England  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  reign,  gave  high  praise  to  Henry  for  his 
delight  in  the  conversation  of  prudent  and  learned  men,  '  espe* 
cially  of  those  who  did  not  know  how  to  speak  what  they 
thought  would  please.'  The  time  was  still  distant  when  he 
was  to  take  upon  himself  the  character  of  the  persecutor.' 
Wolsey's  interference  with  the  minutiee  of  dress  and  every-day 
usage  soon  excited  general  irritation.  Although  unboundedly 
ambitious,  he  condescended  to  exact  fines  for  the  smallest 
breach  of  tyrannical  laws,  and  sent  commissioners  into  the 
country  to  regulate  wages  and  even  to  control  the  hours  of 
meals.  A  man  was  set  in  the  pillory  at  Rochester  for  wearing 
a  shirt  of  some  cloth  which  had  been  forbidden ;  and  Wolsey 
himself  deprived  an  elderly  man  of  the  old  crimson  jacket 
which  his  rank  did  not  entitle  him  to  wear.  Such  'extreme 
doing  caused  Wolsey  to  be  greatly  hated,'  says  Hall.     Whilst 

*  Hall,  the  chronicler,  who  ridicules  what  he  considered  all  this  superfluous 
ceremony,  praised  Wolsej  for  his  mode  of  administering  justice. 

^  This  praise,  *  which  appears  to  have  been  honestly  bestowed,*  was  contained  in 
the  letter  sent  to  Uie  king  by  Erasmus,  with  a  copy  of  *  The  Christian  Prince,*  in  1517. 
— Seebohm's  '  Oxford  Boformers,'  p.  356. 
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the  lower  classes  were  debarred  from  all  finery,  the  clergy  were 
encouraged  to  great  magnificence  by  Wolsey's  example.  In 
spite  of  the  prohibitory  statute,^  he  held  the  revenues  of  several 
bishoprics  and  abbeys,  and  a  contemporary  writer  ventured  to 
satirise  his  conduct  in  a  pretended  dialogue  between  two  priests' 
servants.^ 

^No  man/  says  Hall,  'durst  reprove  any  thing  in  them 
(the  clergy)  for  fear  to  be  called  heretic,  and  then  they  would 
make  him  smoke  or  bear  a  faggot.' 

The  cardinal's  establishment  was  princely.  Several  hundred 
persons  dined  at  his  palace  daily,  and  a  company  of  young 
lords  who  were  placed  under  his  care  for  education,  paying  for 
their  board  and  tuition,  sat  at  a  separate  table  in  the  great 
hall.  Among  these  were  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  Lord  Henry 
Percy,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  But  whilst  Wolsey 
enjoyed  the  greatest  magnificence  as  a  minister  of  state, 
he  was  aspiring  to  that  highest  station  in  the  Church  which 
would  have  raised  him  above  the  control  of  kings.  He  hoped 
on  the  next  vacancy  at  Eome  to  be  chosen  Pope,  and  with  this 
object  he  corresponded  confidentially  first  with  Francis  I.,  King 
of  France,  and  afterwards,  more  closely,  with  the  young  Em- 
peror of  Germany.  The  Pope  was  elected  by  the  College  of 
Cardinals,  among  whom  the  sovereigns  of  France  and  Spain 
had  the  greatest  influence. 

In  the  beginning  of  1619,  a  new  competition  was  opened  to 
the  aspiring  monarchs  of  Europe  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  for  the  Emperor  of  Germany  also  was  chosen  by 
electors.  Although  Maximilian  had  already  influenced  the 
German  princes  in  favour  of  his  grandson  Charles,  King  of 
Spain,  Francis  I.  also  came  forward ;  and  even  Henry  VIII. 
cast  a  wistful  glance  at  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany.  His 
envoy,  however,  soon  found  that  his  sovereign  had  no  chance  of 
success,  and,  according  to  Wolsey's  secret  instructions,  threw 
the  weight  of  his  influence  upon  the  side  of  Charles,  who  was 
at  lengtii  unanimously  chosen  emperor,  and  now  joined  under 

*  The  Statute  of  Proyiflors,  passed  in  1350. 

'  *  He  hath  a  pair  of  costly  shoes 
Which  seldom  touch  any  ground^ 
They  are  so  goodly  and  curious  ; 
AH  of  gold  and  stones  precious. 
Costing  many  a  thousand  pound. 
Who  did  for  the  shoes  pay  ? 
Truly  many  a  rich  Abbaye 
To  be  eased  of  his  visitation.' 

Dialogue  by  William  Roy,  Wood's  '  Athene  Oxonienses,*  ii.  734. 
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his  sway,  with  *  the  throne  of  the  Ctesars/  Spain  and  the  rich 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  The  contest  had,  however, 
awakened  mutnal  distrust,  wherefore  each  wished  to  cnltivate 
the  friendship  of  the  King  of  England.  Francis  now  reminded 
Henry  that  it  had  been  agreed  in  their  late  treaty  to  hold  a 
meeting  on  the  borders  of  their  respective  dominions ;  and  it 
was  arranged  by  Wolsey  that  this  should  take  plaoe  in  May, 
near  the  town  of  Guisnes,  which  should  be  the  scene  of  a  grand 
tournament  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  Henry  was  indeed  on 
the  road  thither  and  approaching  Canterbury  when  he  was 
informed  of  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  young  emperor  to  pay  his 
respects  to  his  royal  *  uncle  imd  aunt ;  *  upon  which  the  king 
halted  three  days  in  honour  of  his  nephew's  visit.  During 
several  weeks  a  thousand  workmen  had  been  employed  to 
erect  a  wooden  palace  near  Guisnes,  including  a  chapel  and 
state  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  the  King  and  Qneen 
of  England.  The  ceilings  of  the  state-rooms  were  covered  with 
silk,  and  the  walls  were  hung  with  tapestry  and  cloth-of-gold. 
And  as  '  the  town  of  Guisnes  was  little,  and  so  all  the  noble- 
men might  not  there  be  lodged,  tents  were  set  up  in  the  field 
to  the  number  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty  lodgings,  which 
was  a  goodly  sight,'  says  Hall.^  A  similar  palace  had  been 
erected  near  the  neighbouring  town  of  Ardres  for  the  King  of 
Erance,  and  also  a  pavilion  covered  entirely  with  cloth-of-^old. 
A  marriage  was  at  this  time  in  contemplation  between  the 
infant  son  of  Francis  and  the  little  Princess  Mary  of  England, 
and  the  King  of  France  was  most  liberal  in  his  offers  in  case 
of  that  union  being  effected.  The  two  sovereigns  publicly 
embraced,  rode  and  walked  together,  and  spent  a  fortnight 
either  in  the  athletic  games  in  which  they  personally  took 
part,  or  in  beholding  the  masques  and  disguisings  which  were 
the  great  diversions  of  the  age.  The  queens  beheld  the  com- 
batants from  the  galleries,  and  the  heralds  daily  registered  the 
names  and  feats  of  the  knights  who  had  engaged.  Both  kings 
exhibited  great  splendour  in  their  own  persons  and  retinue, 
using  the  most  lavish  display  of  gold.  Henry  and  Francis 
were  both  expert  in  their  exercises,  and  likely  to  meet  due 
consideration  from  those  with  whom  they  condescended  to  try 
their  strength.  They  fought  five  battles  on  each  day,  and  they 
invariably  conquered  in  all  five.  Although  such  warm  friend- 
ship subsisted  between  them,  care  was  taken  nevertheless  to 

*  There  were  so  many  spectators  from  the  neighbouring  country,  that  both  kni^hta 
and  ladies  were  obliged  to  rest  themselves  on  straw,  and  be  '  thereof  well  pleased, 
says  Hall. 
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guard  against  treaclieTj  by  the  constant  attendance  of  an  equal 
number  of  followers,  till  Francis  at  length  resolved  on  an  exhi- 
bition of  more  confidence,  and,  riding  to  Guisnes  so  early  in  the 
morning  that  Henry  had  not  left  his  chamber,  sportively  called 
himself  the  prisoner  of  the  King  of  England.  Henry  affected 
equal  cordiality,  but  did  not  entirely  lay  aside  his  precautions. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  festivities,  Francis  was  returning  to 
Ardres  when  he  met  a  troop  of  maskers,  one  of  whom  lowered 
Lis  vizor,  suddenly  appearing  as  King  Henry,  and  threw  round 
his  neck  a  collar  of  jewels,  which  Francis  returned  by  presenting 
Henry  with  a  costly  bracelet.  They  then  embraced  and  bade 
each  other  farewell. 

*  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold '  was  the  name  given  to  the 
scene  of  these  festivities.  Henry  now  began  to  reckon  the  cost 
of  the  display  of  which  he  had  been  so  lavish,  and  caused  the 
cardinal  to  summon  before  him  the  English  noblemen  and 
g'entry,  bidding  them  send  home  half  their  servants,  thank- 
ing them  for  their  attendance,  but  enjoining  them,  ^  after  their 
long  charges,  to  live  warily.  This  term  warily  was  by  most 
taken  for  Urdy,  which  saying  the  gentlemen  sore  disdained.' 

Among  the  English  nobles  who  accompanied  their  king  to 
France,  the  highest  in  rank  was  Edward  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
hereditary  high  constable  of  England,  a  descendEuit  of  Edward 
m.,  and  the  son  of  that  Duke  of  Buckingham  who,  after  he  had 
assisted  in  placing  Richard  III.  on  the  throne,  was  executed  for 
taking  part  in  an  insurrection  against  him.  The  duke's  high 
birth  exposed  him  to  Henry's  jealous  suspicions ;  it  was  said, 
moreover,  that  he  nourished  ambitious  designs.  In  the  spring 
following  the  tournaments  at  Guisnes,  Buckingham,  then 
residing  at  his  estate  in  Gloucestershire,  received  a  peremptory 
order  to  present  himself  at  court.  He  obeyed,  and  was  followed 
at  a  short  distance  by  three  knights  who  had  been  instructed  to 
watch  his  movements.  He  called  at  Wolsey's  residence,  but 
the  cardinal  refused  to  see  him,  and  as  he  sailed  down  the  river 
on  his  way  to  the  court  at  Greenwich,  he  was  arrested  and 
taken  to  the  Tower.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  brought  to 
trial  at  Westminster  Hall  before  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  high 
steward,  and  seventeen  other  peers.  The  principal  charge 
waa  that  he  had  instigated  Hopkins,  the  prior  of  the  Charter- 
house at  Henton,  to  prophesy  that  he  would  be  King  of 
England.  The  witnesses  brought  against  him  were  his  own 
chaplain  and  esquire,  and  Hopkins  himself,  who,  says  Hall,  *  like 
a  false  hypocrite,  had  induced  the  duke  to  the  treason,  and  had 
at  divers  times  said  that  he  should  be  King  of  England ;  but 

VOL.  I.  A  A 
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the  duke  said  that  he  had  never  consented  to  it.'^  He  was  also 
accused  of  attempting  to  corrupt  some  of  the  king's  servontSy 
and  of  having  spoken  disloyal  words,  and  it  was  made  to  appear 
that  his  guilt  amounted  to  *  imagining  the  king's  death,'  or 
high  treason.  The  duke  defended  himself  with  eloquence,  and 
required  that  the  four  witnesses  should  be  confronted  with  him, 
which  request  was  complied  with. 

The  peers  consulted  in  private,  and  when  the  prisoner  was 
brought  before  them  for  judgment,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  informed 
him  that  he  was  found  guilty,  and  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
death  with  all  its  accompanying  horrors.  Buckingham,  in  a  firm 
voice,  declared  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  treason,  but  that  he 
had  no  ill-feeling  towards  his  judges.  Death  by  decapitation  was 
substituted  for  the  barbarous  process  enjoined  by  the  law,  and 
at  the  execution  the  tears  of  the  spectators  testified  the  general 
sympathy.  It  was  generally  reported  that  Buckingham's  fall 
was  the  consequence  of  his  not  having  paid  the  expected  homage 
to  Wolsey ;  but,  small  as  the  articles  against  him  now  appear,  it 
has  been  maintained  that  he  was  condemned  on  evidence  which, 
according  ^  to  the  tremendous  latitude  then  allowed  in  cases  of 
treason,  a  court  of  justice  could  not  be  expected  to  disregard.'* 

War  had  meantime  begun  between  Charles  V.  and  the  King 
of  France,  and  both  princes  appealed  to  Henry  as  their  ally. 
Hemy  conferred  on  Wolsey  the  high  dignity  of  arbitrator  of 
these  differences,  and  the  cardinal  proceeded  in  great  state  to 
Bruges  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  the  emperor.  After 
some  politic  pretence  of  his  desire  to  effect  a  conciliation,  the 
cardinal  pronounced  Francis  to  have  been  the  aggressor,  and 
that  the  King  of  England  was  bound  to  assist  his  imperial  ally. 
A  league  was  formed  against  France  by  the  Pope,  the  Emperor, 
and  the  King  of  England.  There  was  great  joy  in  Italy,  as 
Milan  had  just  been  rescued  from  the  French.  The  Pope  had 
returned  to  Bome  in  triumph,  when  he  was  seized  with  illnesR, 
and,  after  a  few  days,  expired.  Wolsey  immediately  used  all 
his  efforts  to  win  the  new  election,  and  was  promised  the  aid  of 
Charles;  but  the  emperor  was  probably  instrumental  in  the 
choice  of  the  Cardinal  Adrian,  a  native  of  Utrecht,  who  had 
been  his  own  preceptor.^    Adrian  did  not  survive  his  elevation 

'  Hall,  p.  623.  See  the  speech  of  Backingham  in  Shakespeare^s  ffcnrf  VIU^ 
act  ii.  scone  1. 

*  Hallam's  •  Constitutional  ITistoiy,'  ii.  27. 

*  Ilcnry  sent  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  L>p.  Pace,  to  Rome  to  win  the  papacy  for 
Wolsey.  The  king's  '  very  heart '  was  in  his  friend  s  faronr,  but  Spanish  gold  and 
Spanish  intrigae  were  too  rapid  for  his  diplomacyi  and  Adrian  was  already  chosen 
when  Puce  arrived  at  Borne. — Dr.  Milman's  'St.  Paul's/  p.  183. 
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many  months ;  and  Wolsey  was  again  dazzled  by  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, to  be  disappointed  a  third  time,  although  Henry  spared 
neither  money  nor  expostulations  in  his  favour.  Giulio  de' 
Medici  was  elected  Pope  under  the  name  of  Clement  VIT. 

In  the  summer  of  1522  Charles  again  visited  England,  and 
vras  entertained  with  great  festivities. 

Henry's  great  object  was  now  to  raise  sufficient  supplies  to 
carry  on  the  war,  and  to  effect  this,  if  possible,  without  calling 
together  a  Parliament.  Wolsey,  accordingly,  sent  commis- 
sioners into  different  counties  to  ascertain  the  annual  rent  of 
property  in  every  township.  Under  the  pretence  of  an  appre- 
hended invasion,  all  tenants  were  required  to  give  their  names 
and  those  of  their  landlords.  A  loan  of  £20,000  was  exacted 
from  the  city  of  London ;  besides  which  the  cardinal  summoned 
the  citizens  before  him,  and  required  that  every  man  whose 
property  exceeded  a  hundred  pounds  should  declare  on  oath 
the  extent  of  his  riches.  The  citizens  remonstrating  against 
this  invasion  of  the  secrecy  so  needful  to  men  whose  *  credit  was 
often  better  than  their  substance,'  the  cardinal  consented  to 
receive  their  valuations  in  writing.* 

These  methods  of  raising  money  were,  however,  insufficient, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  assemble  Parliament,  which  Henry 
had  not  done  for  eight  years.  On  their  meeting,  in  April,  1523, 
Wolsey  brought  a  royal  message  to  show  the  necessity  of  an 
aimament  to  prosecute  war  with  France,  estimating  the  expenses 
at  £800,000,  and  proposing  to  raise  that  sum  by  a  property  tax 
of  twenty  per  cent.  The  members,  astonished  at  such  an 
unprecedented  demand,  preserved  an  obstinate  silence  while 
the  cardinal  remained  in  the  house,  notwithstanding  that  he 
called  on  some  of  them  by  name.  All  the  independent  members 
resisted  the  demand,  the  debate  was  adjourned  from  day  to  day, 
and  a  deputation  appointed  to  remonstrate  with  the  cardinal  on 
the  impossibility  of  raising  a  subsidy ;  it  was  stated,  indeed,  to 
exceed  the  amount  of  coin  then  in  circulation  in  the  kingdom. 
Wolsey  came  again  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  pretence  of 
reasoning  with  the  members,  more  probably  with  the  view  of 
intimidation ;  but  they  refused  to  debate  in  his  presence,  saying 
that  '  the  fashion  of  the  nether  House  was  to  hear,  and  not  to 
reason,  but  among  themselves.' 

>  *  Oh,  my  Lord,'  said  tte  aldeiman,  *  it  is  not  yet  two  months  since  the  king  had 
of  tho  city  £20,000  in  ready  money  in  loan,  whereby  the  city  is  very  bare  of  money. 
For  God's  sake,  remember  this,  that  ricli  merchants  in  war  be  bare  of  money.'  .... 
*  Great  was  the  mourning  of  tho  common  people,  as  it  ever  ii  in  such  cases  of 
payments.''Hall's  Chronicle,  p.  646. 
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They  agreed  to  levy  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  kinds  of 
property  for  two  years,  extending  further  under  some  restric- 
tions ;  but  Wolsey  was  much  dissatisfied  with  their  imperfect 
obedience,  and  sent  commissioners  through  the  country  requiring 
that  every  man  worth  forty  pounds  should  pay  the  whole  tax 
before  it  became  due.  This  was  called  *  an  anticipation,'  a  term 
new  to  the  commonalty ;  and  *  all  men  cursed  the  cardinal  and 
his  adherents,*  says  Hall,  *  as  subverters  of  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  England.  If  men  might  thus  be  subject  to  give  up  their 
goods,  then  were  it  worse  than  the  taxes  of  France,  and  so 
England  would  be  bond  and  not  free.'^ 

Scotland  was  divided  between  the  party  of  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  supported  by  Prance,  and  that  of  the  widowed  Queen 
Margaret.  The  wretchedness  inflicted  on  the  people  near  the 
border  by  the  inroads  of  Surrey,  in  reprisal  of  those  of  the  Scots, 
appears  from  one  of  Wolsey's  letters,  detailing  that  '  no  house, 
tree,  cattle,  com,  or  other  succour  for  man,'  was  left  in 
Teesdale  or  March,  and  that  the  inhabitants  who  fled  before 
the  English  were  compelled  to  cross  the  frontier  into  England 
to  beg  their  bread,  and  coidd  by  no  threat  of  imprisonment, 
cutting  off  their  ears,  or  branding,  be  kept  away.* 

While  the  King  of  France  attempted  conquest  in  Italy, 
Henry,  in  alliance  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  Charles  V., 
sent  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  invade  France.  The  English  expe- 
dition proved  a  failure,  owing  to  the  intense  frost  after  heavy 
rains,  and  it  required  all  Wolsey's  address  to  moderate  Henry^s 
displeasure  against  Suffolk,  so  ardently  had  he  cherished  the 
hope  of  obtaining  the  crown  of  France.  It  was  equally  impro- 
bable and  undesirable  that  Henry  should  attain  the  object  of 
his  desire ;  but  the  crown  for  which  he  panted  was  apparently 
lost  by  the  French  king.  Francis  laid  siege  to  the  strong  city 
of  Pavia  in  October,  1524,  and  had  entrenched  his  forces  securely 
before  its  walls,  when  in  an  evil  hour  he  was  tempted  to  engage 
in  battle  with  the  imperial  army.  Wounded  himself,  and  seeing 
the  bravest  of  his  nobles  fall  around  him,  he  surrendered  him- 
self a  prisoner  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  victory  of 
Pavia  was  announced  in  London  with  great  exultation.  A  day 
of  thanksgiving  was  appointed ;  the  cardinal  officiated  at  St. 
Paul's,  and  the  king  appeared  in  state.  Henry  was  in  haste  to 
send  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  to  offer  every  obstacle  to  the 
liberation  of  Francis,  and  to  propose  an  invasion  of  France  in 
concert  with  Charles.    At  Paris  they  might  meet ;  he  would 

>  Hall's  Chrcnicle,  pp.  672,  696;   Hallam,  i.  17. 

'  See  extract  of  the  cardinal's  letter,  Liogard,  vi.  69,  note. 
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then  receive  the  crown  of  Prance  as  his  lawful  inheritance, 
and  the  emperor  the  provinces  which  he  claimed  as  the  heir  of 
the  house  of  Burgundy, 

But  if  the  King  of  England  should  bear  the  part  which  he 
proposed,  much  money  would  be  requisite,  and  the  produce  of 
the  last  taxes  had  been  already  anticipated.  Henry  dreaded 
the  resistance  of  another  Parliament,  and  determined  to  raise 
money  by  the  royal  prerogative.  A  fourth  part  was  required  from 
the  clergy,  a  sixth  of  every  other  man's  substance,  payable  in 
money,  plate,  or  jewels,  according  to  the  last  valuation.  The 
clergy  resisted,  and  even  preached  against  the  exaction,  alleging 
that  the  king  could  only  take  his  subjects'  goods  in  due  course 
of  law ;  and  when  Henry  was  informed  of  the  popular  feeling,  he 
issued  a  proclamation  stating  that  he  fixed  on  no  specific  sum, 
but  relied  on  the  benevolence  of  his  subjects.  Exactions  so 
worded  had,  however,  been  declared  to  be  illegal,  and  the  lord 
mayor  assured  the  cardinal  that  he  dared  not  enforce  a  de- 
mand which  might  cost  him  his  life,  and  which,  even  if  he  and 
the  aldermen  assented  to  it,  the  common  council  would  surely 
refuse.  Citizens  were  encouraged  to  come  privately  to  the 
cardinal  and  state  what  they  would  give,  and  the  rich  generally 
-were  forced  to  compound  with  the  government.^  In  the  country, 
in  several  counties,  on  the  contrary,  the  working  people  were  ex- 
cited to  rebel  against  these  exactions.  When,  in  Suffolk,  the  duke 
as  commissioner  had  persuaded  the  rich  clothiers  to  agree  to  pay 
a  sixth,  they  in  turn  called  together  their  spinners  and  others 
dependent  on  their  trade,  and  declared  then-  inabiUty  to  give 
them  employment,  because  they  were  deprived  of  their  property. 
*  Then  began  the  women  and  children  to  weep,  and  the  men  who 
had  no  work  to  rage.'  Four  thousand  men  were  soon  in  arms, 
railing  against  the  duke  and  the  cardinal,  and  the  duke  found 
it  difficult  to  get  men  to  fight  against  their  neighbours.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  high  treasurer,  came  from  Norfolk  with 
his  forces,  and  inquired  the  grounds  of  their  complaint,  upon 
which  the  people  replied  that  they  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
king,  but  that  these  exactions  caused  the  clothworkers  to  dis- 
card their  spinners  and  the  husbandmen  their  servants.  '  The 
king  asketh  so  much  that  they  give  up  household,  and  so  of 
necessity  we  die  wretchedly.'  The  duke,  well  knowing  the 
reality  of  the  grievance,  then  promised  to  intercede,  and  Henry 
remitted  the  obnoxious  demands, '  for  well  it  was  perceived  that 
the  commons  would  never  pay.'^ 

Apprised  of  the  unpopularity  which  his  arbitrary  conduct 

>  Hallam's  <  Constitutional  History/  i.  19-21.  '  nail. 
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had  provoked,  Wolsey  took  credit  to  himself  for  having  insti- 
gated the  act  of  grace,   and    asked  the  people's  prayers  as 
their  benefactor ;  *  but  the  people  took  this  in  mockery,'  says 
Hall,  *  and  would  hear  no  praise  of  one  they  so  much  hated.' 
*  If,'  says  Hallam,   ^  Wolsey  could  have  promised  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  nation  under  this  yoke,  there  would  probably 
have  been  an  end  of  Parliaments  for  all  ordinary  purposes ;  but 
the  courage  and  love  of  freedom  natural  to  the  English  com- 
mons, speaking  in  the*  hoarse  voice  of  tumult,  though  very  ill 
supported  by  their  superiors,  preserved  us  in  so  great  a  perU.'^ 
Whilst  compelled,  both  by  the  sovereign  and  the  people,  to 
abstain  from  further  exactions,  Wolsey  was  stiU  despotic.     He 
sent  for  the  lord  mayor  and  other  members  of  the  corporation 
of  London,  received  them  with  apparent  courtesy,  but  required 
them  to  declare  that  they  held  their  persons  and  goods  at  the 
royal  will  and  pleasure  5  words  resented  by  the  common  council 
when  afterwards  repeated  to  them*     A  gentleman  of  Hunting- 
donshire named  Devereux,  and  John  Scudder,  of  Kent,  who  had 
obstructed  the  late  commissioners  in   their   collection,  were 
brought  from  the  Tower  through  London,  *  barefooted  and  in 
their  shirts,'  to  the  Star  Chamber,  where  the  cardinal  repri- 
manded them  ^  with  terrible  words,'  and  then,  in  the  king's  pame, 
pronounced  their  pardon.     Wolsey  showed  especial  favour  to 
those  of  the  Suffolk  rebels  who  had  been  arrested,  calling  himself 
their  countryman,  offering  to  be  bail  for  their  good  behaviour, 
and  giving  them  money  for  their  journey  home.     '  Now  here,' 
says  Hall,  ^  is  an  end  of  this  commission,  but  not  an  end  of 
inward  grudge  and  hatred  that  the  Commons  bare  to  the  car- 
dinal and  to  all  who  had  vehemently  set  forth  their  demand.' 
Even  in  his  wiser  enterprises  Wolsey's  arbitrary  presumption 
offended  many.    Yet  Wolsey  and  his  sovereign  alike  promoted 
learning,  and  he  showed  his  zeal  for  education  by  hia  patronage 
of  St.  Paul's  school  in  London,  the  first  seminary  privately 
founded;    by    instituting  a  grammar-school  in   Ipswich,  his 
native  town,  and  by  commencing  the  erection  of  Christ  Church 
college  at  Oxford,  which  the  king  afterwards  endowed.     The 
state  of  the  monastic  institutions  evidently  required  revision, 
and  Wolsey  was  well  inclined  to  be  their  reformer  ,thinking  by 

>  '  Ck)nstitiitional  History,'  p.  52.  Shakespeare  describes  Queen  GatheriDe  as 
interceding  for  the  people ;  Henry  as  declaring  that  he  disapproved  such  exactions, 
and  would  grant  a  free  pardon.    Wolsey  adds : 

'  Let  it  be  noised, 
That,  through  onr  intercession,  this  reyokement 
And  pardon  comes.' 

ffetirjf  VIII.,  act  i.  scene  2. 
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the  suppression  of  those  which  were  ill-administered  or  super- 
fluous, to  obtain  funds  for  schools  and  colleges  of  a  better  kind. 
To  promote  this  favourite  object,  he  obtained  a  bull  from  Pope 
Clement  YII.,  in  1525,  granting  him  permission  to  dissolve 
forty  small  monasteries.  The  charge  of  the  young  Princess 
Mary,  the  presumptive  heiress  of  the  crown,  was  entrusted  to 
the  cardinal ;  and  he  took  pains  also  to  regulate  the  king's 
hitherto  Hi-arranged  household,  where  the  numerous  depen- 
dents displaced  by  him  naturally  increased  the  number  of  his 
enemies.  It  was  reported  that  by  the  suppression  of  many 
monasteries  and  by  other  changes,  Wolsey  both  filled  his  own 
purse  and  sent  large  sums  to  Borne,  and  the  king  admonished 
Mm  to  avoid  exciting  the  murmurs  of  the  people.  It  was  pro- 
bably to  regain  Henry's  good-will  or  to  moderate  his  displeasure, 
that  in  the  year  1526  Wolsey  presented  to  him  his  palace  at 
Hampton  Court,  which  he  had  erected  at  great  expense,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  splendid  gift  ever  given  to 
an  English  sovereign  by  one  of  his  subjects.  The  king  in  re- 
turn, ^  of  his  gentle  nature,'  allowed  Wolsey  to  make  use  of  the 
royal  palace  at  Eichmond,  which  excited  the  indignation  of 
many  of  the  courtiers  who  could  ill  brook  the  cardinal's  high 
promotion,  and  taunted  him  with  his  origin  as  the  son  of  a 
butcher  at  Ipswich.  The  flattering  hopes  prevailing  in  Eng- 
land of  ascendency  in  France  at  the  first  news  of  the  French 
king's  captivity  were  soon  at  an  end.  Displeased  with  Wolsey 
and  jealous  of  Henry,  Charles  agreed  to  the  liberation  of 
Francis,  on  the  stipulation  that  Burgundy  should  be  restored  to 
the  empire,  which  the  King  of  France  promised  in  order  to  gain 
his  freedom,  but  subsequently  refused  to  carry  out. 

The  Princess  Mary,  who  was  yet  a  child,  had  been  for  some 
time  affianced  to  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. ;  but  he  afterwards 
married  Isabella  of  Portugal,  and  Mary's  hand  was  then  ten- 
dered to  Francis  I.,  and  was  for  some  time  the  subject  of  nego- 
tiation. The  people  of  London  were  averse  to  the  proposal,  as 
the  princess  was  heir-apparent,  and  in  case  of  the  king's  death 
they  would  not  have  a  Frenchman  for  their  king.  The  lord 
mayor  accordingly  presented  a  memorial  to  Wolsey,  stating 
that  if  he  should  advise  the  king  to  give  his  daughter  to  the 
Elng  of  France,  he  would  show  himself  the  enemy  of  his 
country.  The  princess  remained  unmarried,  reserved,  in  long 
after  years,  for  an  unhappy  marriage  with  the  son  of  Charles  Y. 
While  the  Kings  of  England  and  France  were  arranging  terms 
of  alliance,  a  large  body  of  needy  adventurers — Germans, 
Spaniards,  and  others — under  private  leaders,  overpowered  and 
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plundered  the  city  of  Borne,  which  suffered  more  £rom  their 
ravages  than  from  any  previous  incursion  of  pagan  barbarians. 
Pope  Clement  VII.  was  himself  besieged  in  the  castle  of  St  1 
Angelo.*  When  the  news  reached  England,  Wolsey,  as  papal 
legate,  sought,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  interest  the  people  on  his 
behalf,  appealing  to  Henry  also  as  ^  Defender  of  the  Faith.' 

About  the  year  1517  the  Protestant  controversy  begp^n  by 
a  young  friar,  Martin  Luther,  had  aroused  public  attention.      ^ 
The  debate  soon  spread  from  Germany  to  other  countries.    The       I 
greater  number  of  the  German  nobles  sided  with  the  reformer, 
and  the  recent  invention  of  printing,  which  multipUed  readers,      . 
much  increased  the  spread  of  the  new  opinions.     Henry  YIIL,      , 
who  prided  himself  on  being  versed  in  school  divinity,  was  the 
reputed  author  of   a  treatise  in  refutation  of  the   German      i 
heretic,  which  the  Dean  of  Windsor  carried  to  Borne,  and      > 
which  gained  for  the  king  from  Leo  X.  the  title  of  *  Defender 
of  the  Faith.' 

In  the  year  1525  Luther  replied  to  Henry  with  great  rude- 
ness, and  severely  aspersed  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

The  king  published  a  severe  and  dignified  answer,  and      ' 
expressed  his  unalterable  esteem  for  Wolsey.     ^No  king  in 
Europe,'  says  HaUam,  '  appeared  so  steadfast  in  his  allegiance 
to  Bome  as  Henry  Vlll.  at  the  moment  when  a  storm  sprang 
up  that  broke  the  chain  for  ever.'  * 

Wolsey  gave  the  fullest  publicity  to  Luther's  opinions  by 
ordering  jforty-two  of  his  reputed  errors  to  be  posted  on  the 
church-door  in  every  parish,  that  all  might  know  that  which 
had  ^  taken  root  in  England  like  a  noxious  briar.'  In  the 
same  year,  1525,  an  association  was  formed  in  London,  chiefly 
consisting  of  men  of  the  middle  class,  joined  by  a  few  of  the 
clergy,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  agents  through  England  to  , 
promote  the  sale  of  testaments  and  tracts  in  opposition  to  the 
Catholic  ceremonies. 

The  clergy  were  alarmed :  the  English  translation  of  the 
Bible  must  be  destroyed,  for  its  use  would  deprive  them  of 
their  privilege  to  be  the  sole  instructors  of  the  people.  A  plea 
was  sent  forth  that  the  translation  was  fiEilse  and  heretical. 

On  the  morning  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  1527,  a  procession 
appeared  leading  six  men  in  the  dress  of  penitents  from  the 
Meet  prison  to  St.  Paul's  church,  each  of  whom  carried  £aggots 
and  a  torch.  The  church  was  crowded,  and  on  a  platform, 
enthroned  in  splendour,  sat  Cardinal  Wolsey,  supported  by 

>  Lingord,  vi.  116.  <  <  Constitntioiial  HistaKy/ 1 60. 
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eighteen  bishops,  besides  mitred  abbots  and  others  of  the 
clergy.  Inside  a  rail  a  fire  was  burning  for  the  demolition, 
not  at  present  of  heretics  themselves,  but  of  the  books  which 
might  make  men  swerve  from  the  true  faith.  When  the 
penitents  had  abjured  their  errors  on  their  knees,  craving 
pardon  of  God  and  the  Church,  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Eochester, 
preached.  The  penitents  were  then  led  three  times  round  the 
fire  into  which  the  tracts  and  testaments  were  cast.  The 
sacrifice  was  completed,  and  the  prisoners  were  absolved. 

But  while  these  testaments  were  burning  at  St.  Paul's,  and  a 
long  time  afterwards,  the  printers  were  busy  at  Antwerp  multi- 
plying copies  of  an  improved  edition  of  that  translation  which 
the  English  bishops  sought  entirely  to  destroy.  The  inter- 
necine war  between  Soman  Catholicism  and  the  Protestant 
Bible  was  only  begfinning.^ 

Wolsey  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  repress  the  Pro- 
testant movement,  and  so  active  in  London  was  the  search 
for  heretics,  that  sometimes  butchers,  tailors,  and  carpenters 
hid  themselves  in  the  holds  of  ships  in  the  Thames,  and  were 
glad  to  escape  across  the  sea ;  yet  even  abroad  they  were  not 
safe,  for  governments  were  banded  together  in  defence  of  the 
Church  of  Eome.  Heresy  showed  itself  also  among  the 
students  at  Cambridge.  One  of  these  students,  named  Hugh 
Latimer,  son  of  a  small  farmer,  was  summoned  before  Wolsey 
npon  the  complaint  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  Wolsey,  however, 
saw  no  fault  in  Latimer,  and  the  frank  boldness  of  his  character 
pleased  the  king  so  well  that  he  was  afterwards  appointed  one 
of  the  royal  chaplains. 

In  the  spring  of  1527  a  French  embassy  amved  in  London, 
which  was  magnificently  entertained  by  Henry  at  Greenwich. 
Wolsey  was  afterwards  received  in  France  with  the  honours 
usually  paid  to  royalty ;  but  new  complications  were  arising 
which  were  to  entail  the  downfall  of  Wolsey,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  Henry  from  that  Church  of  which  he  had  been  named  the 
Defender.  Although  Queen  Catherine  was  some  years  older 
than  her  royal  husband,  she  appeared  during  the  first  years  of 
the  reign  to  possess  his  affection,  and  well  deserved  the  general 
esteem  in  which  she  was  held.  But  it  became  at  length  too 
evident  at  court  that  another  lady  had  attracted  Henry's 
attention.  He  now  reverted  to  those  objections  to  his  mar- 
riage with  Catherine  which  had  been  set  aside  seventeen  years 
before^  and,  after  much  study  and  discussion  with  theologians, 

>  See  Dr.  Milman's  <St.  Paul's/  p.  188,  and  Froade's  History,  ii.  42-43. 
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appears  to  have  convinced  himself  of  the  propriety  of  annulling 
a  marriage  which  might  possibly  not  have  been  legal.  ^He 
believed,'  says  Lingard,  *that  no  impartial  judge  coold  pro- 
nounce against  him ; '  and  again  took  up  his  pen  to  write  a 
legal  treatise  on  his  own  case,  employing  every  argument 
which  his  reading  or  the  ingenuity  of  learned  men  could 
supply.  The  queen  had  been  the  mother  of  three  sons  who 
all  died  in  early  infancy,  and  on  the  precarious  life  of  the 
Princess  Mary  now  rested  the  hopes  of  the  succession.  The 
king's  treatise  was  laid  before  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  suspended 
his  judgment  on  the  plea  of  his  ignorance  of  theology,  and 
before  Dr.  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  expressed  an 
opinion  against  the  projected  divorce. 

Wolsey  does  not  appear  to  have  opposed  it,  and  rather  con- 
templated his  GWD.  further  aggrandisement  by  promoting  the 
advancement  of  the  French  Princess  Ren^e  to  share  Henry's 
throne.  But  when  on  Wolsey's  return  from  his  French  mission, 
towards  the  end  of  1527,  Henry  declared  to  him  his  intention 
of  raising  the  beautiful  Anne  Boleyn  to  be  his  consort,  the 
cardinal  was  alarmed  and  grieved,  and,  falling  on  his  knees, 
besought  the  king  to  relinquish  his  design.  Finding,  however, 
that  his  opposition  came  too  late  and  would  only  endanger  his 
influence,  he  strove  to  efface  all  remembrance  of  it  frx>m 
the  king's  mind  by  exerting  immediately  his  utmost  energies 
on  his  side,  pleading  his  cause  before  the  prelates  and  divines, 
from  whom  he  could  obtain  no  further  concession  than  readi- 
ness to  refer  the  king's  scruples  to  the  Pope's  decision. 

'The  common  people,  and  especially  women,'  says  Hall, 
'  abhorred  all  those  who  took  part  against  Queen  Catherine  ; ' 
they  believed  that  the  king's  pleasiure  was  his  law,  that  the 
queen  was  supplanted  by  a  rival.  This  captivating  young  lady 
was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  the  new  Lord  Rochford, 
and  her  mother  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  From 
her  earliest  childhood,  Anne  Boleyn  had  been  distinguished  by 
court  favour.  She  accompanied  the  king's  sister  to  France  on 
her  marriage  to  Louis  XII.,  and  after  a  longer  residence  there 
than  that  of  her  mistress,  she  returned  to  England  to  be  maid 
of  honour  to  Queen  Catherine.  Her  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments speedily  attracted  admirers.  Percy,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  sought  her  in  marriage,  but  the  king  com- 
manded Wolsey  to  prevent  that  tmion,  and  another  bride  was 
substituted.  Catherine  had  already  sent  messages  to  apprise 
her  nephew,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  of  her  painful  situation. 
Wolsey  was  her  enemy.     The  posture  of  affairs  was  in  fact 
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extremely  embarrassing  both  to  the  Pope  and  the  cardinal. 
Clement  YU.  had  bat  just  escaped  from  the  confinement  in 
which  he  had  been  held  by  the  Imperialists  when  the  envoys 
arrived  from  the  King  of  England.  While  grateful  to  Henry 
for  his  efforts  in  his  favour,  he  nevertheless  feared  to  offend 
Charles.  He  was  ready  at  once  to  give  Henry  a  dispensation 
to  marry  any  woman  he  pleased,  but  with  regard  to  the  divorce 
he  could  only  proceed  warily.* 

Hostilities  ensued  between  England  and  Spain,  and  the 
emperor  reflected  with  much  severity  on  the  King  of  England, 
who  had  formerly  invited  him  to  marry  that  daughter  whom 
he  now  proposed  to  deprive  of  her  inheritance.  ^  Can  I,'  wrote 
Charles,  ^  pass  over  the  injury  with  which  he  threatens  my 
aunt  by  his  application  for  a  divorce,  or  the  insult  which  he 
has  offered  to  me  P  But  I  am  aware  from  whom  these  sugges- 
tions proceed.  I  would  not  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  Cardinal 
of  York,  nor  use  my  strength  to  seat  him  in  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  and  he  in  return  has  sworn  to  be  revenged.' 

In  England  there  were  also  internal  difficulties.  Owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  harvest  in  the  previous  year,  there  was  at 
the  beginning  of  1528  such  a  scarcity  of  corn  that  many  persons 
were  starved,  and  merchants  feared  that  their  stores  would  be 
pillaged  by  the  people.  Commissioners  were  sent  into  different 
districts  to  ascertain  the  general  supply;  but  a  most  unwise 
order  against  the  conveyance  of  wheat  from  the  parts  of  the 
country  where  it  was  most  abundant  excited  such  discontent 
in  London,  that  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  applied  to  the 
all-powerful  cardinal,  declaring  that  unless  com  could  be 
brought  the  citizens  must  die  of  famine.  Wolsey  in  return 
promised  supplies  from  France,  but  none  came.  At  length,  by 
the  aid  of  *the  gentle  merchants,'  com  was  brought  fi-om 
Dantzig,  and  other  parts  of  Germany  and  Flanders,  so  that 
Ijondon  became  well  supplied,  and  the  citizens  ^  loved  the  em- 
peror and  his  subjects  the  better '  for  this  good  effect  of  trade.* 
This  was  not  the  only  grievance.  The  merchants  refused  to 
frequent  the  new  marts  which  had  been  opened  in  France  as 
substitutes  for  those  in  Flanders,  and  Murst  not  adventure 
into  Spain.*  Their  broadcloths  and  other  goods  lay  on  their 
hands,  and  the  people  murmured  for  want  of  wages,  so  that 
there  was  danger  of  insurrection  unless  an  armistice  for  eight 
months  had  been  arranged  with  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands.   The  king  appears  to  have  been  more  aware  than  the 

»  Lingard,  vi.  128.  '  HaU's  Chronicle,  p.  736. 
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cardinal  of  the  evils  which  affected  all  classes  when  war  stopped 
the  export  of  goods.  Wolsey's  fears  for  the  consequences  of 
his  unpopularity  rendered  him  suspicious  and  tyrannical. 

About  the  year  1527,  a  small  play,  or  masque,  was  per- 
formed at  Gray's  Inn,  which,  although  it  had  been  composed 
long  before,  might  be  supposed  to  apply  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment. Under  the  form  of  allegory  which  was  at  that  time  in 
use,  the  lady  *  Public  Weal '  was  supposed  to  have  been  put 
aside  from  her  right  place,  and  *  Inward  Grudge '  and  other 
discontented  spirits,  backed  by  a  multitude,  undertook  to  expel 
*  Negligence  and  Dissipation,*  and  to  restore  *  Public  Weal.' 
The  young  lawyers  acted  this  piece  in  costly  apparel,  and  it 
met  with  much  applause ;  but  the  cardinal's  anger  was  kindled  to 
that  degree,  that  he  sent  Master  Boe,  the  author,  and  one  of  the 
chief  performers  to  the  Fleet  prison,  until  they  were  released 
by  the  interference  of  their  friends.^ 

The  negotiation  for  a  divorce,  on  which  the  king  had  now 
set  his  mind,  was  the  turning-point  of  Wolsey's  fortune.  When 
he  ventured  to  represent  to  Henry  that  in  case  the  diBpensation 
formerly  granted  by  the  Pope  for  his  marriage  with  Catherine 
should  be  confirmed,  the  divorce  could  not  be  granted,  he 
experienced  such  a  blast  of  anger  as  fully  apprised  him  of  the 
hazardous  position  in  which  he  stood.  He  began  in  haste  to 
complete  his  buildings  and  procure  the  legal  endowments  of 
his  colleges,  and  meantime  despatched  instructions  to  Home, 
beseeching  the  Pope  to  grant  the  divorce,  which  would  restore 
him  to  his  former  place  in  his  sovereign's  favour,  well  knowing 
that,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  his  efforts,  no  past  services  could 
screen  him  from  Henry's  resentment.  The  Pope,  extremely 
embarrassed,  and  dreading  the  emperor's  resentment,  at  length 
determined  on  sending  Cardinal  Campeggio  to  England  as 
his  legate,  instructing  him  to  proceed  by  slow  journeys,  to 
endeavour  to  reconcile  the  parties,  to  advise  the  queen  to  retire 
to  a  monastery,  and  to  try  the  case  according  to  the  established 
forms  with  due  caution,  but  not  to  pronounce  judgment  until 
he  bad  consulted  the  Papal  See ;  for  the  Pope  was  aware  that 
one  imprudent  step  might  set  Europe  in  a  blaze,  and  leave 
him  without  friend  or  protector,  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the 
emperor.^  After  a  tedious  journey,  suspended  at  intervals  by 
attacks  of  gout,  Campeggio  reached  London  in  October,  1528, 
and  was  carried  to  his  lodgings  in  a  litter.  In  conferences 
with  Henry,  with  whom  he  was  not  unacquainted,  the  legate 
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•carefdllj  concealed  His  sentiments.  He  repeatedly  tried  to 
induce  Catherine  to  enter  a  convent,  but  she  firmly  replied  that 
she  must  act  not  alone  for  herself  but  also  for  her  daughter, 
whose  rights  she  would  never  prejudice.  The  common  voice  of 
the  people  declared,  in  spite  of  Wolsey's  efforts  to  intimidate 
them,  that,  let  the  king  marry  whom  he  would,  the  husband 
of  the  Princess  Mary  should  be  the  next  successor  to  the 
throne.  The  queen  asked  as  a  right  to  name  as  her  counsel 
in  the  approaching  trial  foreigners  who  were  subjects  of  her 
nephew.  Her  request  was  granted  in  part,  for  besides  the 
English  prelates  whom  the  king  assigned  her,  she  was  allowed 
to  choose  two  advocates  from  Flanders. 

Henry  showed  his  deference  to  public  opinion  by  summoning 
to  his  palace  of  Bridewell  ^  the  principal  members  of  his  court 
and  the  lord  mayor  and  chief  citizens,  to  whom  he  conde- 
scended to  explain  the  reasons  which  had  led  to  his  estrange- 
ment from  the  emperor  and  to  his  alliance  with  France.  He 
further  enlarged  on  the  delicate  subject  of  the  divorce,  dwelling 
on  his  own  scruples  of  conscience,  and  declaring  his  implicit 
reliance  on  the  decision  of  the  Pope's  delegates.  But  although 
Henry  thus  deigned  to  explain,  he  did  not  forbear  from 
threatening.  If  his  subjects  ventured  to  blame  their  sovereign, 
they  should  answer  for  their  presumption  with  their  heads.^ 

Whilst  Henry  still  delayed  the  preparations  for  this  impor- 
tant trial,  intelligence  reached  England  that  the  Pope's  death 
might  be  expected.  Wolsey's  hopes  revived  immediately,  and 
Henry's  also ;  for  he  anticipated  the  cardinal's  assistance  when 
he  should  be  pro  motedto  the  papal  chair.  The  King  of  France 
joined  efforts  in  his  favour;  but,  contrary  to  expectation, 
Clement  survived,  and  showed  no  inclination  to  lean  to  Henry's 
side.  When  the  English  envoys  intruded  into  his  sick  room, 
the  Pope  declared  that  justice  ought  to  be  done  to  Catherine,  and 
that  he  advised  the  king  to  proceed  to  the  trial  in  his  own 
realm,  without  further  loss  of  time.  It  was  on  the  last  day  of 
May,  1529,  that  the  court  met  in  the  Parliament  chamber  at 
Blackfriars  for  this  memorable  trial,  and  the  papal  legates, 
Cardinals  Campeggio  and  Wolsey,  summoned  the  king  and 
queen  before  them.  The  queen  protested  against  the  judges, 
and  appealed  to  the  Pope.     At  the  next  sitting,  Henry  sat  in 

'  The  ancient  palace  of  Bridewell,  at  -which  this  assemUj  was  convened,  was  so 
named  from  St.  Bride's  wellf  Fleet  Street  It  had  been  repaired  by  Henry,  hut  was 
converted  into  a  workhouse  by  the  next  monarch,  and  being  subsequently  used  as  a 
house  of  correction,  gave  its  name  to  other  institutions  of  that  nature. 
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state  on  the  right  of  the  cardinals,  Catherine  on  their  lefL 
Having  protested  that  the  jndges  were  under  the  king's  in- 
fluence, and  that  she  therefore  declined  to  acknowledge  their 
authority,  the  queen  threw  herself  at  the  king's  feet,  saying, 
*  Sir,  I  beseech  you  to  pity  me,  a  woman  and  a  stranger,  with- 
out an  assured  friend  or  an  impartial  adviser.'  She  declared 
that  she  had  been  a  faithful  wife,  had  made  her  husband's 
pleasure  her  rule  and  duty,  and  *  had  loved  all  those  whom  he 
.  loved.'  With  these  meek  words  she  withdrew,  declining  to 
plead  in  that  court.  Henry  was  aware  of  the  impression  made 
by  her  address ;  he  acknowledged  her  goodness,  and  declared 
that  it  was  owing  to  no  dislike  of  her,  but  from  scruples  of 
conscience,  that  he  instituted  that  suit.  He  promised  to  abide 
by  the  decision  which  the  court  might  pronounce.^  Several 
sittings  were  held  in  Catherine's  absence,  and  she  was  declared 
contumacious  for  refusing  to  plead.  It  was  in  vain  that  Wolsey 
strove  to  hasten  the  decision.  Campeggio  inclined  to  the  queen's 
side,  and,  fearful  of  Henry's  anger,  begged  the  Pope  to  witiidraw 
the  cause  and  place  it  within  his  own  jurisdiction.  Clement  had 
now  fallen  completely  under  the  emperor's  influence,  and  a 
decree  from  Rome  arrived  forbidding  Henry  further  to  prose- 
cute his  cause  before  the  legates,  and  citing  him  to  appear  by 
attorney  in  the  papal  court.  Although  this  was  but  a  formal 
process  of  law,  it  increased  the  king's  irritation. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Wolsey  now  strove  to  regain  the  groimd 
he  had  lost  in  Henry's  favour.  While  Catherine  viewed  him  as 
her  enemy,  Anne  Boleyn  employed  all  her  interest  against  him, 
and  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  his  open  enemies. 
His  ruin  was  at  length  eflFected,  but  by  means  that  were  highly 
unjust. 

Long  before  the  beginning  of  the  Protestant  schism,  papal 
interference  had  aroused  English  jealousy  and  opposition.  It 
had  assumed  various  shapes,  occurring  now  in  the  election  of 
bishops,  now  in  acts  of  excommunication,  now  in  provision  for 
the  succession  to  benefices,  now  in  the  introduction  of  bulls  and 
foreign  instruments.  Indeed,  the  Act  of  Prasmunire  subjected  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  those  who  should  bring  into  England 
papal  bulls  for  these  purposes.  The  Pope's  usurpation  of 
patronage  was  ended  at  one  stroke.^  It  was  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  legatine  court  could  be  brought  within  the  range 

*  The  nddress  -which  appears  in  Shakespeare's  TIcnry  Till,  is  lx)iTO\red  from 
Hall's  Chronicle.  Lingard  replies  to  Dr.  Bumpt,  who  doubted  ^whether  Henry  and 
Catherine  attended  the  court,  citing  a  letter  of  the  king's  alluding  to  the  occasioo. — 
Lingard,  vi.  161,  not«. 

'  Hallam's  *  Middle  Ages,'  ii.  48.  (16  Kichard  U.  c.  5). 
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of  this  statute ;  it  was  certain  tliat  the  cardinal  had  previously 
obtained  the  royal  licence,  and  was  therefore  authorised  to  hold 
it.  The  old  statutes  had  been  little  regarded,  and  many  legates 
had  acted  in  England  without  opposition.  Henry  had  lately 
promised  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  that  very  tribunal  against 
which  he  now  determined  to  protest  on  the  plea  of  its  ille- 
gality. 

On  October  9,  the  day  when  the  cardinal  opened  his  Court 
of  Chancery,  the  attomey^eneral  filed  two  bills  against  him 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  charging  him  with  having,  as  the 
Pope's  legate,  transgressed  the  statute  above  mentioned. 

Wolsey  well  knew  the  temper  of  the  king,  and  that  to  main- 
tain his  innocence  would  exclude  him  from  all  chance  of  pardon. 
He  offered  no  defence,  submitted  without  a  murmur,  and 
resigned  the  great  seal  into  the  hands  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  who  brought  a  written  order  from  the  king.  He 
gave  up  the  whole  of  his  personal  estate,  valued  at  600,000 
crowns ;  he  owed  all,  he  said,  to  his  sovereign's  bounty ;  he  was 
ready  to  restore  what  he  had  received ;  he  threw  himself  with- 
out reserve  on  the  king's  mercy.  No  submission  could  be  more 
complete,  no  despair  more  abject.  Wolsey  was  commanded  to 
leave  his  residence,  York  House,  which  afterwards  became  the 
palace  of  Whitehall,  and  to  remove  to  Esher  to  await  the  royal 
pleasure,  where  all  necessary  supplies  were  to  be  allowed  him, 
'  but  not  after  his  old  pompous  and  superfluous  fashion ;  for  all 
his  goods  were  seized  for  the  king's  use.'^  An  inventory  of  the 
rich  contents  of  York  House  is  still  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  Among  the  stores  were  pieces  of  silk  velvet  and 
satin,  and  a  thousand  pieces  of  Holland  cloth.  The  gallery 
was  furnished  with  cloth-of-gold  and  silver,  and  long  tables 
"were  laden  with  gold  and  silver  plate,  rare  luxuries  at  that  time, 
for  even  persons  of  rank  had  scarcely  relinquished  the  use  of 
pewter. 

When  Wolsey  withdrew  to  Esher,  a  thousand  boats  were  on 
the  river  laden  with  people  to  see  him  departing,  as  they  ex- 
pected, to  the  Tower.  A  fortnight  later,  an  unusual  crowd 
assembled  to  behold  Henry  coming  from  Greenwich  in  his  barge 
to  open  Parliament.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  appointed  lord 
chancellor.  The  great  seal  had  seldom  been  given  to  any  but 
a  bishop,  but  More's  merit  was  universally  acknowledged; 
he  was  celebrated  throughout  Europe  as  a  scholar,  had  practised 
the  law  with  success,  and  had  been  employed  by  the  king  in 
several  foreign  embassies.     Wolsey  himself  is  said  to  have 

1  Hall's  Chronicle,  p.  760. 
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declared  that  He  knew  of  no  one  better  fitted  to  sncceed  him. 
The  preponderating  influence  in  public  affairs  now  rested  with 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  great  military  nobles  of 
the  age,  and  Sir  William  Fitz-William,  the  lord  admiral. 

Henry  was  seated  on  the  throne  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when 
the  new  chancellor  made  an  eloquent  oration,  extolling  the  king 
as  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  reprobating  the  evil  conduct  of  *  the 
great  wether,*  which  had  just  fallen  under  his  *  gentle  correction.* 
Although  free  discussion  was  allowed  by  law,  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  seldom  occurred  except  on  a  demand  for 
money.  But  the  Commons  commenced  this  session  with  a 
remarkable  address  to  the  king,  detailing,  amongst  other 
matters,  complaints  against  the  clergy.  They  complained  of 
exactions  with  respect  to  the  probates  of  wills,  of  interference 
in  various  ways,  with  property,  and  of  pluralities — that  priests 
who  acted  as  stewards  to  bishops  monopolised  farms  and 
grazing  land  in  every  county ;  that  abbots,  priors,  and  other 
clergy,  bought  and  sold  wool,  cloth,  &c.,  like  merchants; 
and  that  an  ill-informed  priest  sometimes  held  ten  or  more 
benefices  without  residing  in  any,  while  '  many  learned  scho- 
lars at  the  university  were  without  benefice  *  altogether.  The 
members  appear  to  have  spoken  out  more  boldly  than  for- 
merly concerning  these  grievances;  but  although  they  com- 
plained of  the  discord  produced  by  efforts  to  suppress  heresy, 
and  that  innocent  persons  were  entangled  by  artM  questions 
and  frequently  brought  to  disgrace  or  to  a  cruel  death  in  Smith- 
field,  they  yet  regretted  its  increase.  Among  other  grievances, 
the  number  of  holidays  occasioned  much  idleness  and  vice,  and 
proved  particularly  injurious  when  occurring  at  harvest-time. 
For  the  redress  of  these  grievances  they  solemnly  appealed  to 
the  king  as  the  only  head,  sovereign,  and  protector. 

Henry  directed  Parliament  to  consider  what  relief  could  be 
afforded,  and  in  the  meantime  referred  to  the  bishops,  who 
replied  that  '  no  notable  person  had  of  late  fallen  into  heresy, 
only  certain  apostate  friars  and  monkish  vagabonds.'  Bat  they 
assured  the  king  that,  if  hitherto  they  had  been  too  remiss  in 
inflicting  penalties  on  heretics,  they  would  do  their  duty  with 
greater  care. 

In  the  year  1535  nineteen  German  Anabaptists  were  ex- 
amined in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  concerning  their  opinions, 
fourteen  of  whom  were  condemned  to  be  burnt.  Anabaptists, 
although  in  most  cases  poor  ignorant  fanatics,  were  proscribed 
by  the  general  opinion  of  Protestants  as  well  as  of  Catholics 
not  only  as  heretics  but  as  lawless  socialists,  who  were  ready  to 
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attack  the  rights  of  property  and  all  existiiig  institutions ;  and 
for  them  there  scarcely  appears  to  have  been  in  all  England 
a  murmar  of  compassion.  They  '  were  the  Ishmaelites  of  the 
religions  world.'^ 

Instead  of  reforming  the  points  complained  of  in  their  own 
procedure,  the  bishops  instituted  a  terrible  persecution.  It  was 
their  especial  work  to  hunt  out  and  punish  heretics ;  but  the 
lord  chancellor  was  also  enjoined  by  his  oath  on  taking  office 
to  do  his  utmost  in  the  suppression  of  heresy,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  the  virtuous  and  learned  chancellor,  in  severity  far  ex- 
ceeded Wolsey.  Some  writers  have  been  reluctant  to  allow  that 
a  statesman  whose  writings  were  in  advance  of  his  time,  and 
'  whose  life  was  of  blameless  beauty,'  could  have  assisted  in  such 
severe  treatment  of  Protestants.*  The  prisons  were  soon  crowded 
with  reputed  heretics,  many  of  whom  escaped  death  by  recant- 
ing their  opinions,  but  five  were  burnt  in  Smithfield  and  others 
in  the  country. 

Latimer,  undaunted  by  his  past  peril,  wrote  to  the  king, 
urging  that  it  was  the  Divine  will  that  the  faith  should  be 
defended  *  by  his  word  alone.*  The  hand  of  the  persecutor  was 
not  stayed.  The  rack  and  the  lash  and  the  stake  did  their 
horrible  work ;  but  Henry  appears  to  have  respected  Latimer's 
spirit,  for  a  living  was  given  him  in  the  following  year.  Latimer 
needed  the  king's  protection  to  save  him  from  the  persecution 
of  the  bishops,  but  in  1535  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

A  bill  attainting  Wolsey  of  high  treason  went  through  the 

House  of  Lords,  but  was  thrown  out  in  the  Commons,  where 

he  was  defended  with  spirit  by  his  late  secretary,  Thomas 

Cromwell. 

The  charges  were  chiefly  Wolsey's  abuse  of  his  legatine 

authority  and  his  presumption  in  writing  '  Ego  et  Bex  mens,' 
thus  setting  himself  above  the  king ;  that  he  had  caused  his 
cardinal's  hat  to  be  engraved  on  the  coin,  and  had  sent  English 
gold  to  Bome,  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  realm.  It  ap- 
pears probable  that  Henry  did  not  wish  the  attainder  to  take 
efiSect.' 

Grief  and  anxiety  so  affected  Wolsey,  that  at  Christmas, 
1529,  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  fever. 

The  king  was  softened  by  his  illness,  sent  him  three  phy- 
sicians, and  assured  him  of  his  kindly  regard.  Even  Anne 
Boleyn  sent  him  a  tablet  of  gold  as  a  friendly  token.    In  the 

1  Dr.  Milman*8  *St  PaidV  p.  196. 

'  See  Proude's  remarkfi  in  toI.  i.  of  *  Histoiy  of  England,'  p.  344,  and  ii.  78. 
*  Lingaid,  yi.  160,  note. 
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Februaiy  following,  the  cardinal  was  commanded  to  retire  to  liis 
archbisliopric  of  York,  and  not  to  return  southward  without  the 
royal  licence.  Wolsey's  journey  was  very  slowly  performed,  with 
frequent  rests  at  abbeys  on  the  route,  and  he  remained  till 
Whitsuntide  at  a  prebend's  house  near  Newark. 

Although  Wolsey  returned  to  his  diocese  imder  compulsion, 
he  set  a  good  example  to  the  bishops  during  his  brief  sojourn 
in  the  North,  and  exhibited  a  temper  charitable  and  judicious. 
Some,  however,  said  that  he  strove  to  win  partisans,  that  the 
king  was  informed  that  he  was  intending  to  be  installed  at 
York  with  unprecedented  magnificence,  and  that  he  wrote 
letters  to  the  Pope  and  other  princes  with  no  favourable 
influence  upon  Henry's  cause.  At  Michaelmas  he  removed  to 
Cawood  Castle,  seven  miles  from  York,  and  began  to  prepare 
for  his  installation.^  Here  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  The 
exact  motives  are  unknown  which  induced  Henry  to  issue  this 
order;  the  allegation  was  that  the  cardinal  was  practising 
against  the  government.  Wolsey  instantly  declared  that  the 
king  had  no  more  loyal  servant  than  himself,  and  that  he 
wished  to  be  confronted  with  his  accusers ;  but  his  angnish  of 
mind  was  apparent,  and  at  Sheffield  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  he  became  so  ill  as  to  be  unavoidably  detained 
for  a  fortnight.  On  again  resuming  his  journey,  he  felt  so 
weak  that,  when  he  reached  the  gate  of  the  monastery  at 
Leicester,  he  said  to  the  abbot,  ^  I  am  come  to  lay  m  j  bones 
among  you,'  and  did  not  arise  from  the  bed  to  which  he  was 
immediately  borne.  On  the  second  day,  seeing  Kingston,  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  in  his  chamber,  he  gave  him  a  last 
message  to  the  king,  then  regretted  that  he  had  not  done  his 
duty  as  faithfully  to  God  as  to  his  sovereign.  He  declared 
Henry  to  be  ^  a  prince  of  most  royal  courage ;  rather  than  miss 
any  part  of  his  will,  he  will  endanger  one-half  of  his  kingdom ; 
and  I  assure  you  that  I  have  often  knelt  before  him,  sometimes 
for  three  hours  together,  to  dissuade  him  from  his  desire,  and 
could  not  prevail.'  Next  morning,  November  29,  Wolsey  ex- 
pired, in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age ;  he  was  buried  in  the  abbey 
church  of  Leicester. 

Wolsey  had  little  of  the  persecutor  in  theological  matters, 
generally  contenting  himself  with  excluding  heretical  writings 
from  circulation ;  but  in  a  last  message  to  the  king  he  urged 
him  '  to  repress  the  now  pernicious  sect  of  Lutherans.'    During 
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seventeen  years,  from  1612  till  1529,  Wolsey  had  directed  the 
affairs  of  England  with  marked  ability.  Contemporaries  were, 
however,  more  awed  than  captivated  by  his  lofty  bearing.  The 
Venetian  ambassador,  Sebastian  Giustinioni,  described  him  in 
his  despatches  as  of  great  ability,  learned,  indefatigable,  hand- 
some, and  eloqnent.  *  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  extremely 
just :  he  favours  the  poor  by  hearing  their  suits,  and  makes  the 
lawyers  plead  gratis  for  all  paupers.  He  is  in  very  great  re- 
pute, seven  times  more  so  than  if  he  were  Pope/  In  Wolsey's 
palace  there  were  eight  rooms  to  cross  before  reaching  the 
audience  chamber,  all  of  which  were  hung  with  tapestry. 
Wolsey  requested  the  Signory  of  Venice  to  send  him  a  hundred 
Damascene  carpets ;  and  the  ambassador  urged  that  if  the 
present  were  sent,  those  concessions  for  which  Venice  prayed 
would  be  attended  to,  for  ^  the  cardinal  is  the  person  who  rules 
both  the  king  and  the  entire  kingdom.^  But  the  Venetian 
thought  *  the  king  to  be  more  free  and  sincere  in  judging  what 
is  right  than  the  cardinal.'  When  the  ambassador  first  arrived, 
Wolsey  was  accustomed  to  say  *  His  Majesty  will  do  so-and-so ;' 
by  degrees  he  changed  to  *  We  shall  do  so-and-so ;'  at  last  he 
assumed  the  tone  of  '  I  shall  do  so-and-so.'^  After  he  obtained 
the  authority  of  legate,  Wolsey  arrogated  to  himself  superiority 
beyond  all  who  had  previously  held  office  in  England.  He 
commented  upon  Warham's  presumption,  in  that  he,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  subscribed  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
cardinal,  *  your  loving  brother/  eliciting  the  natural  observation, 
*  This  man  is  drunk  with  too  much  prosperity.'* 

In  his  living  picture  of  this  remarkable  character.  Shake- 

*  See  '  Four  Years  at  the  Conit  of  Hcniy  VIII/  a  selection  from  the  '  Venedan 
Despatches,'  edited  by  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown,  ii.  54,  314. 

'  Skelton,  poet  laureate  and  rector  of  Diss,  in  Norfolk,  who  was  honoured  by  the 
praise  of  Erasmusi  thus  satirised  the  behaviour  of  Wolsey  in  the  Star  Chamber : 

'  In  chamber  of  Stars 
All  matters  there  he  mars ; 
Clapping  his  rod  on  the  board. 
No  man  dare  speak  a  word ; 
For  he  hath  all  the  saying 
"Without  any  renaying. 
He  roUeth  in  his  Kecords ; 
He  sayetb,  "  How  say  ye,  my  Lords  ? 
Is  not  my  reason  good  ?  " 
Some  say  **  Yes,"  and  some 
Sit  still,  as  they  were  dumb.* 

The  rererend  poet  had  better  have  been  one  of  the  latter.  His  satire  aroused  such 
Tiulent  persecution  from  Wolsey,  that  Skelton  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster 
to  escape  his  vengeance,  and  there  ended  his  life. 
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speare  has  perpetuated  his  efforts  to  encourage  learning.^  His 
death  at  this  particular  juncture  withdrew  from  public  afiEairs 
at  the  crisis  of  the  age  the  statesman  who  had  hitherto  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  the  most  authoritative  agency. 

During  the  last  year  of  Wolsey's  life,  the  divorce  continued 
the  pressing  subject  in  Henry's  mind.  In  the  beginning  of 
1530  he  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Pope  and  the  emperor,  con- 
sisting (besides  others)  of  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  father  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  Thomas  Cranmer,  who 
tried  to  remove  the  emperor's  opposition  by  offering  to  restore 
Catherine's  marriage  portion,  and  promising  her  an  honourable 
maintenance  during  her  life.  But  Charles  would  accept  of  no 
terms  affecting  the  honour  of  his  aunt.  If  the  Pope  should 
decide  against  her,  he  would  be  silent ;  if  otherwise,  he  would 
support  her  with  all  his  power;  and  the  emperor  was  highly 
indignant  at  the  presence  among  the  envoys  of  the  father  of 
Anne  Boleyn.  Wolsey  had  recommended  the  king  to  obtain 
favourable  opinions  from  the  most  learned  divines  and  iiniver- 
sities.  The  University  of  Paiis  was  considered  the  first  in 
Europe.  Henry  wrote  to  the  dean  with  his  own  hand ;  Mont- 
morency, prime  minister  of  France,  used  all  his  influence ;  all 
the  absent  members  of  the  university  supposed  to  be  favourable 
were  summoned  to  Paris;  yet  the  majority  at  first  appeared  to 
be  against  Henry,  and  it  was  only  by  dexterous  management 
that  a  vote  was  at  length  obtained  in  his  favour,  and  sent  for 
publication  to  England.  In  Grermany,  Luther  and  other  re- 
formers loudly  condemned  the  divorce.  Much  dijficulty  was 
found  in  procuring  favourable  opinions  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge.^  It  had  been  intended  to  collect  a  mass  of  opinions  from 
different  authorities,  in  order  to  bias  the  Pope's  decision ;  but  for 
these  was  now  substituted  a  letter  signed  by  the  English  lords, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  by  a  certain  number  of  commoners 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England.  The  letter  complained 
of  the  Pope's  partiality  and  delay.  It  was  in  vain  that  Clement 
was  conjured  to  end  this  long  perplexity  in  favour  of  Henry, 
who  had  so  lately  assisted  in  saving  the  Papacy  from  i-uin. 
Clement  was  not  averse  to  the  king's  cause;  he  had  hoped  that 
his  legates  might  have  decided  it  without  his  intei*position ;  but 
he  could  not  resist  the  personal  influence  of  the  emperor.' 

*  *  Ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  of  learning,  that  he  raised  in  you, 
Ipswich,  and  Oxford !  one  of  which  fell  with  him.' 

Henry  VIIL,  act  iv.  scene  2. 
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In  Henry's  great  embarrassment,  having  gone  too  far  to 
recede  with  honour,  and  looking  in  vain  to  the  highest  tri- 
bunal for  adequate  authority  to  justify  his  course,  he  was  saved 
from  immediate  difi&culty  by  the  bold  advice  of  that  Thomas 
Cromwell,  late  secretary  to  Wolsey,  who,  although  he  de- 
fended his  master  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  not  shared 
his  disgrace. 

Might  it  not  be  possible  to  take  a  lesson  from  those  princes 
of  Germany  who  had  lately  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Eome  P  The 
Pope's  sanction  might  have  availed  to  avert  the  emperor's 
enmity,  but  possibly  it  was  not  indispensable,  provided  Parlia- 
ment would  declare  the  King  of  England  head  of  the  Church 
in  his  own  dominions.  Henry  thanked  Cromwell  for  the  sug- 
gestion, and  made  him  a  member  of  his  pr}.vy  council,  where  he 
soon  disclosed  a  plan  to  secure  the  submission  of  the  clergy. 
When  Wolsey  had  been  accused  of  invading  the  statutes,  he  had 
offered  no  defence;  all  the  clergy  were  declared  liable  to  the  same 
penalty.  Convocation  assembled  in  haste  and  offered  the  king 
a  present  of  £100,000  for  a  full  pardon;  but  a  boon  was  within 
reach  more  precious  than  their  gold.  Henry  insisted  that  he 
should  be  acknowledged  ^  to  be  the  protector  and  only  supreme 
head  of  the  Church  and  clergy  of  England.'  After  much  de- 
bate this  was  accorded,  but  with  the  qualification,  '  as  far  as 
the  law  of  Christ  will  allow,'  words  which  left  an  opening  for 
a  different  interpretation. 

Henry  was  yet  irresolute :  he  had  hoped  to  intimidate  the 
Coiurt  of  Eome,  but  had  not  determined  to  separate  himself 
from  its  communion.*  The  proffered  grant  was  paid  by  the 
clergy,  but  the  mode  of  its  collection  occasioned  great  mur- 
murs among  the  poorer  curates,  who  declared  that  they  had  a 
bare  living  and  had  never  offended  in  '  the  praemunire.'  '  Let 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  pay ! '  A  few  were  sent  to  prison, 
says  HaU,  for  disobedience  in  this  matter. 

Whilst  these  precautions  were  taken  in  England,  the  Pope 
signed  the  brief  prohibiting  the  divorce,  and  it  was  solemnly 
published  in  Flanders.  To  forestall  any  attempt  at  intimida- 
tion, the  lord  chancellor,  attended  by  twelve  peers,  went  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  favourable  opinions  of  the 
universities,  as  well  as  papers  from  eminent  divines,  were  read 
in  English,  and  the  members  were  desired  to  inform  their 
country  neighbours  of  the  justice  of  the  king's  suit. 

Henry  now  sent  messengers  of  rank  to  request  the  queen, 
for  the  quiet  of  his  conscience,  to  submit  her  cause  to  the 
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decision  of  umpires ;  but  Catherine  replied  with  unshaken  firm- 
ness, that  she  was  the  king's  lawful  wife,  and  would  submit  to  no 
decision  but  that  of  the  Pope.  Until  this  time  Henry  had  con- 
tinued to  dine  in  the  queen's  company,  and  had  paid  fatherly  at- 
tention to  his  daughter,  the  Lady  Maiy.  In  July,  1581,  Catherine 
was  apprised  that  the  king  wished  her  to  retire  firom  Windsor. 
She  went  to  Ampthill,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  from  that  seclusion 
wrote  to  the  Pope,  announcing  her  expulsion  from  court  and 
praying  for  justice.  Catherine's  letter  added  to  the  Pope's 
embarrassment.  He  did  not  yet  wish  to  break  off  relations  with 
the  King  of  England,  and  wrote  urging  Henry  in  forcible,  but 
still  affectionate  terms,  to  recall  his  queen,  whose  conduct  had 
been  irreproachable,  and  to  dismiss  all  thought  of  another 
marriage.  Clement  urged  this  upon  the  king  as  due  to  his 
own  character,  but  declared  that  he  should  consider  such  a 
change  of  conduct  as  the  most  signal  of  the  favours  conferred 
by  Henry  on  the  see  of  Eome.*  But  the  king  was  now  deter- 
mined to  persevere. 

The  contribution  to  Borne  called  Hhe  Annates,  or  First 
Fruits,'  which  was  paid  by  most  nations  of  Europe,  had  formed 
the  chief  supply  for  the  maintenance  of  cardinals  at  Bome.  It 
was  now  said  by  the  king's  advisers  that  this  impost  was  at 
first  intended  for  the  defence  of  Christendom  firom  the  infidel, 
and  that  a  tax  amounting  to  :£4,000  a  year  was  a  drain  on  the 
national  wealth.  Parliament  therefore  passed  an  Act  for  its 
abolition,  and  bishops  were  forbidden  in  future  to  pay  their 
first  fruits  to  the  see  of  Home,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  all  their 
profits  to  the  king.  Should  the  Pope  decline  to  ratify  their 
election  on  these  terms,  the  consecration  by  the  archbishop,  or 
by  two  other  bishops,  would  be  held  sufficient.  Henry  sent  for 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  declared  in  presence 
of  other  members  of  both  Houses,  that,  finding  that  the  prelates 
had  been  accustomed  at  their  consecration  to  take  an  oath  to 
the  Pope  which  conflicted  with  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  their 
sovereign,  he  desired  a  change  to  be  made,  so  tibat  he  ahould 
not  *  be  thus  deluded '  of  his  spiritual  subjects. 

By  this  new  course  of  proceeding  the  king  lost  the  services 
of  one  of  his  most  faithful  ministers.  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
conscientiously  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  had  a 
great  dread  of  heresy,  and  respected  the  Pope's  authority  as 
the  great  centre  of  Catholic  union.  He  had  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Henry,  who  had  urgently  tried  to  obtain  his 
approval  of  the  divorce.     Now,  however,  when  More  perceived 
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that  his  legal  assent  would  be  required  for  what  he  in  his  heart 
condemned,  he  resigned  his  office,  *  through  his  dear  friend/ 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  While  Wolsey  held  the  post,  bribes  had 
been  largely  given ;  *  even  the  door-keepers  got  great  gains ; ' 
but  More,  with  a  scrupulousness  then  thought  extraordinary, 
had  declined  all  presents  from  suitors.^  The  clergy  offered  him 
on  his  resignation  a  present  of  £5,000  as  a  mark  of  respect, 
but  this  was  also  declined ;  and  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  far  from 
rich,  immediately  reduced  his  expenditure,  and  took  counsel 
with  the  large  feinily  who  lived  under  his  patriarchal  roof  how 
they  might  best  adapt  their  way  of  living  to  their  changed 
fortune.  The  Great  Seal  was  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Audley, 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  Kings  of  England  and 
Erance  held  festive  meetings  at  Calais  and  Boulogne,  attended 
with  costly  magnificence,  and  Anne  Boleyn,  who  had  been 
created  Marchioness  of  Pembroke,  accompanied  Henry. 

According  to  Hall,  Henry  wm  privately  married  to  Aime  in 
November,  soon  after  his  return  from  Prance.*  It  was  not 
till  the  ensuing  Easter  that  she  was  publicly  recognised  as 
queen. 

The  death  of  Archbishop  Warham  made  room  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Thomas  Cranmer,  who  had  been  strenuously  on  the 
king's  side.  Although  his  advocacy  of  the  divorce  was  well 
known,  and  although  some  years  previously,  during  an  embassy 
in  Germany,  Cranmer  had  contracted  a  priyate  marriage,  the 
Pope  did  not  refuse  to  confirm  the  appointment  in  the  usual 
manner.  Cranmer,  however,  appears  to  have  hesitated  whether 
to  accept  of  the  Pope's  sanction.  He  offered  to  receive  the 
primacy  from  the  king  alone ;  but  Henry  did  not  wish  him  as 
yet  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  Holy  See,  and  accordingly,  he  at 
the  same  time  subscribed  the  usual  form  and  protested  that  he 
did  not  bind  himself  to  oppose  any  of  the  king's  rights  or  such 
reforms  of  the  Church  as  might  appear  desirable.  He  read 
this  protest  himself  publicly  three  times,  and  it  was  recorded. 
Henry  now  ventured  to  declare  that  *the  sovereign  had  no 
superior  on  earth.'  It  was  therefore  needless  to  await  the 
decision  of  any  tribunal.  The  archbishop,  assisted  by  other 
prelates,  opened  an  ecclesiastical  court  at  Dunstable,  within  a 
few  miles  of  Catherine's  residence,  before  which  on  three  suc- 
cessive days  the  ex-queen  was  summoned  to  appear.    Inflexible 

1  See  Mackintosli^s  '  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,'  pp.  73,  82. 
*  lingard  afiserte  that  the  private  marriage  did  not  take  place  till  January  25, 
1633.    Hall  names  *  St.  Erken^ndd's  day.' 
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in  her  line  of  conduct,  Catherine  took  no  notice  of  the 
summons.  She  was  pronounced  contumacious,  and  Cranmer 
declared  that  the  marriage  had  been  invalid  from  the  beginning, 
because  contracted  contrary  to  the  canonical  law.  However 
repugnant  to  justice,  some  such  act  was  necessary  to  justify 
and  legalise  the  new  marriage  contracted  by  the  king. 

The  much-debated  divorce  having  been  published,  not  indeed 
by  the  Pope,  but  by  Henry's  own  archbishop,  the  new  queen  was 
crowned  on  June  1,  and  the  ceremony,  which  was  performed 
with  great  magnificence,  was  attended  by  all  the  English 
nobility. 

In  the  September  following,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was 
bom.  Although  disappointed  that  the  infant  was  not  a  son, 
Henry  gave  all  possible  dignity  to  the  daughter  whom  he  now 
called  his  heir.  The  highest  nobles  of  the  land  were  present 
at  her  christening,  and  by  the  king's  command  Archbishop 
Cranmer  stood  godfather. 

Shakespeare,  with  poefcic  licence,  represents  Cranmer  as 
breaking  forth  in  prophecy  of  the  glories  of  Elizabeth's  *  maiden 
reign.'  No  dark  shadow  on  that  splendid  day  foretold  that 
mother's  death  upon  the  scaffold  within  three  years,  or  that 
her  child  would  then  be  declared  illegitimate  like  the  Lady 
Mary.  The  King  of  Prance  also  stood  godfather  to  the  princess 
by  proxy.  As  there  could  not  be  two  queens  of  England, 
Catherine  was  now  desired  to  adopt  the  title  of  Dowager- 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  her  attendants  were  forbidden  to 
address  her  as  queen.  But  she  refused  to  submit  to  the  autho- 
rity of  *  a  man  of  the  king's  own  making,'  and  Henry  did  not 
proceed  to  further  extremities  against  her.  The  dreaded  deci- 
sion at  length  arrived. 

On  March  23,  1534,  a  consistory  was  held  at  Rome,  at 
which  nineteen  out  of  twenty-two  cardinals  declared  that 
Henry's  marriage  with  Catherine  was  lawful  and  valid^  thus 
invalidating  the  second,  and  impugning  every  subsequent  act. 
If  Henry  should  still  refuse  obedience,  the  Pope  declared  that 
he  would  be  excommunicated  from  the  Church,  and  forfeit  his 
right  to  his  subjects'  allegiance.  It  was  arranged  that  within 
four  months  of  this  announcement,  the  emperor  should  be  pre- 
pared to  invade  England,  and  that  Henry  should  be  deposed. 
The  Imperialists  displayed  their  exultation  at  this  sentence  by 
bonfires  and  discharges  of  cannon.  Those  fires  which  blazed 
triumphantly  at  Rome  foreshadowed  the  doom  of  many  inno- 
cent men  in  England.  *  The  Tudor  spirit  was  at  length  awake 
in  Henry.'    He  had  waited  for  the  Pope's  final  decision  before 
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he  entirely  broke  off  from  Eome.^  The  English  clergy  now 
declared  in  conyocation  that  the  Pope  had  no  more  power 
in  England  than  any  other  bishop.  It  wonld  have  been 
highly  dangerous  to  have  uttered  that  opinion  five  years 
earlier.  There  was  still  much  danger  of  an  excess  of  the 
Protestant  spirit,  and  the  bishops  were  commanded  to  teach 
their  clergy^  and  the  clergy  to  instruct  the  people  as  to  these 
recent  changes.  It  was  declared  by  royal  proclamation  that 
the  king  alone  was  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  and  that 
mass-books  and  other  manuals  in  which*  the  Pope's  authority 
was  set  forth  were  utterly  abolished. 

Books  were  published  and  distributed  which  vindicated  the 
king's  conduct,  and  contained  the  favourable  opinions  of  uni- 
versities and  learned  men;  but  aU  these  methods  failed  in 
obtaining  perfect  obedience,  particularly  in  the  North,  and  even 
some  of  the  bishops  fell  under  censure.  The  first  martyr  of  this 
period  was  Elizabeth  Barton,  a  poor  woman  of  lowly  birth, 
called  ^  the  Nun  of  Kent.'  The  age  was  superstitious,  and  the 
clergy  frequentiy  encouraged  the  people  to  trust  those  who 
claimed  to  be  gifted  with  powers  of  prophecy  and  divination. 
In  the  parish  of  Aldington,  in  Kent,  much  attention  had  been 
excited  for  several  years  by  this  young  woman,  who  was  subject 
to  fits  or  trances,  and  claimed  to  hold  occasional  intercourse 
with  unseen  powers.  In  the  village  there  was  a  chapel  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  to  which  many  pilgrims  resorted  ;  and  Elizabeth 
declared,  when  in  a  half-conscious  state,  that  the  recovery 
of  her  health  would  be  secured  if  she  visited  that  shrine  on  a 
certain  day.  She  was  assisted  to  fulfil  her  desire,  2,000  persons 
accompanying  her  in  procession  singing  hymns.  The  cure 
followed,  and  Elizabeth's  fame  spread.  The  king  sent  a  book 
said  to  contain  her  predictions,  to  be  examined  by  Sir  Thomas 
More  as  chancellor.  More  called  it  but  ^  a  poor  production ;' 
and  Elizabeth  Barton  might  have  escaped  punishment  if  she 
had  not  ventured  to  utter  a  prophecy  unfavourable  to  the  king. 
Among  the  lower  classes,  and  especially  among  women,  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  against  the  divorce.  Elizabeth  Barton 
ventured  to  take  the  side  of  Queen  Catherine,  and  declared 
that  if  the  king  should  marry  again  he  would  not  remain 
on  the  throne  a  month,  but  would  die  a  villain's  death.  It 
seems  probable  that  she  had  heard  of  the  mission  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  fancied  herself  destined  to  save  her  queen  and  her 
Church  f5rom  ruin.  The  time  at  which  she  had  fixed  the  king's 
doom  had  passed;  he   had  married,  the  infant  princess  was 

>  Froude,  ii.  214,  219. 
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baptized;  Henry,  it  might  appear,  could  afford  to  pardon  so 
crazy  an  impostor.  Sut  a  clergyman  named  Booking,  to  whom 
the  new  archbishop  had  entrasted  the  inquiry,  insisted  that  the 
danger  remained.  Among  the  numerous  persons  of  rank  who 
countenanced  Elizabeth's  pretensions,  the  ex-queen  and  the 
Lady  Mary  had  been  named,  and  the  mendicant  firiars  who 
were  said  to  be  in  league  with  her  were  itinerant  missionaries 
of  sedition.  She  had  been  for  some  lime  established  at  the 
priory  of  St.  Sepulchre  at  Canterbury  as  a  prophetess.  A 
commission  was  issued  to  Cromwell,  Cranmer,  and  Latimer  to 
unravel  the  mystery,  and  Elizabeth  and  five  of  the  monks  were 
sent  to  the  Tower  for  examination.  Their  trial  before  the  Star 
Chamber  was  followed  by  their  conviction;  on  the  succeeding 
Sunday  they  were  exhibited  to  the  people  on  a  raised  plat- 
form by  the  side  of  the  pulpit  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  and  after  the 
sermon  their  confessions  were  read  to  the  crowd.  Their  final 
sentence  was  deferred  until  an  act  of  attainder  had  been 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords.  On  April  21,  about  a  month 
after  judgment  was  pronounced  against  Henry  at  Borne,  Eli- 
zabeth, with  the  clergymen  of  her  parish,  who  first  encouraged 
her,  and  five  friars,  were  led  to  execution.  Before  this  extra- 
ordinary woman  suffered  death,  she  summoned  strength  to 
speak  a  few  words  to  the  people,  confessing  her  error,  but 
passing  a  just  censure  on  others.  ^Hither  am  I  come  to  die,' 
said  she,  'and  I  am  the  cause  of  my  own  death  and  that  of  all 
who  suffer  with  me.  And  yet  I  am  not  so  much  to  be  blamed, 
considering  that  these  learned  men  knew  me  to  be  a  poor 
wench  without  learning,  and  might  have  perceived  that  the 
things  done  by  me  were  altogether  feigned.  But  because  these 
were  profitable  to  them,  they  praised  me,  and  bare  witness  that 
I  did  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  I,  being  puffed  up  with 
their  praises,  fancied  that  I  might  pretend  what  I  would,  which 
hath  brought  me  to  this  case,  for  which  I  now  cry  to  God  and 
the  king's  highness  for  mercy.'* 

An  Act  had  been  passed  requiring  an  oath  to  be  taken  in 
favour  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth's  succession,  which  was  followed 
by  another  attaching  the  extreme  penalties  of  high  treason  to 
any  person  who  should  *  deprive  the  king,  queen,  or  their  heirs- 
apparent,  of  the  dignity,  title,  or  name  of  their  royal  estates.' 
To  deny  the  king  to  be  the  sole  supreme  head  of  the  Church 
was  henceforth  a  capital  offence.  By  this  terrible  Act  any  man 
was  liable,  if  he  failed  to  give  satisfactory  answers  under  official 

>  HaU,  p.  814 ;  Froude,  ii.  205. 
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examination :   More  warned  Bishop  Fisher  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  were  thus  exposed.^ 

In  the  same  month  in  which  Elizabeth  Barton  was  put  to 
death,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Sir  Thomas  More  were 
summoned  before  the  council  and  required  to  take  this  oath, 
the  preamble  of  which  denied  the  Pope's  right  to  grant  the 
dispensation  l^alising  Henry's  marriage  with  Catherine.  Dr. 
Eisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More  both  agreed  to  take  the  oath  in 
favour  of  Elizabeth's  succession,  that  being  within  the  range 
of  parliamentary  decision,  but  refused  to  deny  the  Pope's  autho- 
rity.   They  were  consequently  sent  to  the  Tower. 

It  appears  improbable  that  Henry  at  first  intended  to  take 
the  liyes  of  men  whom  he  had  formerly  respected  so  highly  as 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  severity 
with  which  they  were  treated  was  greater  than  that  to  which 
the  humblest  felon  is  now  exposed.  The  aged  bishop  had  not 
sufficient  clothing  for  warmth,  and  Sir  Thomas  More  was  com- 
pelled, by  the  want  of  any  other  implement,  to  write  with  a 
piece  of  coal.^  When  repeatedly  questioned  on  the  disputed 
points,  they  steadfastly  refused  to  disclaim  the  Pope's  authority. 
Archbishop  Cranmer  is  said  to  have  besought  the  king  to 
accept  their  assent  to  the  succession ;  but  ^  the  king  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  their  swearing  by  halves.'  Fisher  and  More 
had  been  in  prison  more  than  a  year  when  they  were  summoned 
to  trial  separately  at  Westminster  Hall. 

It  was  true  iJiat  the  bishop  had  encouraged  the  visions  of 
Elizabeth  Barton  and  had  opposed  the  king's  designs  ;  but  he 
was  past  eighty,  too  old  and  too  venerable,  it  might  have  been 
hoped,  for  punishment.  Unhappily,  the  Pope,  in  angry  defiance 
of  Henry,  made  the  aged  prisoner  a  cardinal,  and  thus  cut  off 
from  him  all  hope  of  mercy.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  venerable 
prelate  declared  that  he  had  never  sought  that  honour,  and 
would  not  accept  it.  By  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  king's 
supremacy,  the  bishop  was  liable  to  the  doom  of  a  traitor.  His 
trial  was  short,  and  the  only  mercy  accorded  was  that  he  should 
not  suffer  more  than  simple  death.  A  few  days  afterwards,  on 
July  1,  Sir  Thomas  More,  dressed  in  a  coarse  woollen  gown, 
held  up  his  hand  as  a  criminal  in  that  court  where  he  had  so 
lately  presided.  Many  si>ectators  were  deeply  moved,  and  after 
sentence  *his  very  dear  friend,'  Sir  William  Kingston,  the 
constable  of  the  Tower,  conducted  him  back  with  tears.    His 

*  See  an  explanation  of  the  two  Acts — that  for  the  succession,  the  refusal  of  which 
was  but '  misprision  of  treason,'  and  the  severe  act  which  followed  it.  The  latter  was 
repealed  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI. — Froude,  ii.  330. 

'  lingard,  vi.  219,  and  *  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More.' 
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excellent  daughter,  Margaret  Boper,  watched  for  him  at  the 
Tower  wharf.  In  spite  of  the  family  ties  which  bound  him  to 
life,  More's  fortitude  equalled  that  of  the  aged  bishop. 

A  cry  of  indignation  went  up  throughout  Europe  at  the  news 
of  this  execution.  When  Charles  Y.  heard  of  the  execution  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  he  sent  for  the  English  ambassador,  who 
appeared  abashed,  and  said  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it.  '  Well,' 
said  the  emperor,  4t  is  too  true,  and  if  we  had  been  the  master 
of  such  a  servant,  we  should  rather  have  lost  our  best  city  than 
such  a  worthy  counsellor.' * 

It  was  not  from  learned  men  and  the  highest  in  the  land 
alone  that  submission  to  the  new  Acts  was  required.  The 
signatures  of  monks  and  nuns  were  taken  in  convents,  and  a 
formal  decision  against  the  Pope  was  obtained  from  the  univer- 
sities. Parliament  declared  in  favour  of  the  king's  supremacy 
without  any  saving  clause. 

Orders  were  given  to  erase  the  word  Pope  from  the  books 
used  in  public  worship,  and  all  schoolmasters  were  required  to 
inculcate  the  new  doctrine.  The  monks  of  the  London  Charter- 
house were  esteemed  as  a  very  holy  order.  They  had  taken 
Queen  Catherine's  side,  and  they  refused  to  subscribe  the  oath 
of  supremacy.  Their  priors  being  summoned  before  the  Privy 
Council,  attempted  in  vain  to  free  themselves  from  the  charge  of 
disaffection.  They  were  charged  vdth  '  treacherously  desiring 
to  deprive  the  king  of  his  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  Church,' 
were  convicted  accordingly,  and  executed  with  all  possible 
rigour. 

For  the  first  time  in  England,  priests  not  previously  degraded 
by  the  Church  were  brought  to  die  on  the  scaffold  in  their 
ecclesiastical  dress.  Meantime  the  old  penalty  was  still  inflicted 
on  obstinate  heretics.  John  Frith,  a  learned  man,  who  had  been 
long  confined  in  the  Tower  for  his  book  against  Purgatory,  and 
a  tailor, '  a  very  simple  and  unlearned  man,'  both  perished  in 
the  flames. 

It  was  far  more  easy  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  find  men 
ready  to  die  for  their  belief  than  those  who  would  admit  the 
innocence  of  difference  of  opinion.  The  great  question  of  the 
king's  supremacy  was  conscientiously  and  heroically  resisted 
and  tyrannically  enforced,  but  it  was  of  very  material  conse- 
quence to  the  king.  Upon  that  condition  only  was  Queen  Anne 
his  legal  wife ;  otherwise  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  illegitimate, 
Henry  sinful,  and  the  Lady  Mary  must  remain  his  sole  heir.  In 
foreign  countries,  where  the  names  of  Fisher  and  More  had 

«  'life  of  Sir  Thomas  More/  p.  104. 
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long  been  respected,  no  language  was  thought  too  severe  for 
the  tyrant  who  brought  them  to  execution.  They  had  fallen 
martyrs  to  their  attachment  to  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
and  Pope  Paul  III.,  who  had  within  the  year  succeeded  to  the 
vacillating  Clement,  was  induced  to  prepare  against  Henry  a 
bull  no  less  vindictive  than  those  formerly  issued  by  the  most 
aspiring  pontiffs. *  After  enumerating  the  offences  which  Henry 
had  committed,  Paul  allowed  him  ninety  days  in  which  to 
appear  at  Bome  to  justify  his  conduct,  declaring  that  if  he 
failed  therein  he  and  his  abettors  should  be  excommunicated 
and  the  king  deprived  of  his  crown.  He  required  all  the 
clergy  and  monastic  bodies  to  withdraw  from  his  dominions,  and 
not  only  absolved  Henry's  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, but  even  commanded  them  to  take  up  arms  against  their 
king.  Foreign  nations  were  by  this  decree  forbidden  to  trade 
with  England,  and  all  Henry's  obedient  subjects  were  implicated 
in  his  guilt.  But  where  in  Europe  could  the  Pope  find  a  prince 
willing  to  execute  such  an  instrument  ?  Charles  and  Francis, 
jealous  rivals,  both  sought  Henry's  friendship  and  feared  his 
anger.  The  times  had  greatly  changed  since  a  Pope  had  power 
to  lay  a  kingdom  under  an  interdict ;  and  Paul  soon  found  his 
threats  unavailing,  and  for  a  season  suppressed  the  bull  which 
he  had  so  precipitately  issued. 

Queen  Catherine  had  declined  the  offer  of  an  asylum  made 
her  by  her  imperial  nephew,  and  continued  to  reside  on  one  of 
the  royal  manors,  retaining  her  title,  although  the  use  of  it  had 
been  forbidden. 

Her  health  gradually  declined,  and  she  died  at  Elimbolton 
on  January  8.  From  her  death-bed  she  dictated  a  short  letter 
to  the  king,  whom  she  called  her  *  Most  dear  lord,  king,  and 
husband,'  expressing  forgiveness  for  all  her  wi'ongs,  and  recom- 
mending her  daughter  and  her  servants  to  his  protection.  The 
appeal  is  said  to  have  touched  Henry's  feelings,  and  he  designed 
a  kind  message  in  return,  which  she  did  not  live  to  receive. 
Catherine  was  interred  in  Peterborough  Cathedral  with  the 
usual  pomp.^  It  might  h^ve  been  expected  that  the  security  of 
Anne's  position  would  be  improved  by  the  death  of  the  first 

*  Lingard,  vi.  226-227.  The  Catholic  historian  evidently  disapproyes  of  this 
extraordinary  instnunent,  and  says  that  he  cannot  find  any  proof  that  it  was  eyer 

made  public. 

«  A  letter  is  given  in  the  appendix  of  Lingard's  History  (rol.  vi.),  addressed  in 
the  king's  name  to  Lady  Bedingfield,  wliom  he  appointed  one  of  the  chief  mourners 
at  the  funeral  of  his  *  dearest  sister^  the  Lady  Catherine,  widow  of  our  brother 
Prince  Arthur/  and  sununoning  Lady  Bedingfield  to  Kimbolton,  from  which  place  the 
corpse  was  to  be  carried  to  Peterborough  for  interment. 
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queen,  but  it  was  far  otherwise.  It  had  been  impossible  by  any 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  the  infliction  of  any  severity,  to 
establish  the  validity  of  Anne  Boleyn's  marriage  in  the  opinion 
of  Henry's  Eoman  Catholic  subjects,  and  she  was  surrounded 
by  the  most  bitter  enemies.  She  and  her  family  were  detested 
by  the  Catholics  as  partisans  of  Luther,  by  the  Imperialists  as 
French,  by  the  nobility  on  account  of  the  arrogance  which  they 
had  shown  in  their  high  positions.  Calumnies  without  any 
basis  of  credibility  were  spread  abroad  that  Queen  Anne  had 
poisoned  Catherine,  and  had  laid  plots  against  the  life  of  the 
Princess  Mary.  So  long  as  she  had  the  strong  protection  of 
the  king's  a^ection  the  tongue  of  calumny  was  tied;  but, 
according  to  the  rei)ort  of  the  French  ambassador,  Henry's 
fickle  fancy  had  already  changed ;  he  had  become  an  admirer 
of  the  beautiful  Jane  Seymour,  one  of  the  queen's  maids 
of  honour.*  No  sooner  was  it  whispered  that  the  king  desired 
to  be  rid  of  his  present  queen,  than  all  the  accumulated  malice 
of  years — truths,  fictions,  exaggerations,  blended  together — 
were  ready  prepared  for  promulgation.  Before  Anne  attracted 
the  king's  notice  she  had  been  attached  to  Lord  Percy,  which 
was  made  the  basis  of  terrible  accusations.  She  had  been  vain 
and  giddy,  and  very  imprudent  in  some  of  her  intimacies.  It 
was  soon  evident  that  Henry  desired  to  sacrifice  her  that  he 
might  again  be  free,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  on  which 
were  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Su£Polk, 
the  father  of  Anne,  Lord  Wiltshire,  and  others,  to  consider  the 
charges.  She  was  sent  to  the  Tower  and  secretly  examined,  in 
the  expectation  of  drawing  fresh  evidence  from  her  own  confes- 
sions. Anne  is  said  to  have  despaired  of  life  when  she  was 
first  accused ;  but  when  she  was  led  before  the  tribunal  formed 
for  her  trial  in  the  hall  of  the  Tower,  to  reply  to  charges  of  un- 
faithfulness as  a  wife  and  disloyalty  towards  the  king,  she  is 
said  to  have  replied  with  so  much  temper  and  propriety  as  to 
raise  hopes  among  the  spectators  of  her  acquittal.  The  court 
pronounced  her  guilty,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  high 
steward,  sentenced  her  to  death,  either  by  burning  or  be- 
heading, according  to  the  king's  will.  It  was  in  vain  that  at 
this  terrible  moment  Anne  declared  in  a  forcible  but  respectful 
manner  that  she  had  been  to  the  king  a  true  and  faithful  wife. 
She  was  afterwards  brought  to  acknowledge  a  pre-contract 
with  Lord  Percy,  and  on  this  plea.  Archbishop  Cranmer,  who 
had  dissolved  Henry's  union  with  Catherine,  declared  the  pre- 

>  See  *  The  Pilgrim/  p.  103. 
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sent  union  also  to  have  been  invalid  from  the  beginning,  thas 
constituting  the  infant  Elizabeth  as  illegitimate  as  the  Princess 
Mary  had  been  previously  declared.  The  supposed  guilt  of 
the  queen  involved  criminal  accusations  against  her  brother 
liOrd  Rochford,  three  privy  councillors,  and  Smeaton,  the 
king's  musician.  They  were  found  guilty,  and  suffered  death 
on  May  17,  all  except  Smeaton  being  beheaded  on  account  of 
their  rank.  Lord  Bochford  declared  himself  innocent  of  all  the 
charges,  except  that  of  having  joined  the  new  sect  of  religion 
and  of  having  infected  many  others.  Such  was  in  those  days 
the  guilt  attaching  to  heresy,  that  he  was  induced  to  acknow- 
ledge the  justice  of  the  sentence. 

On  the  19th,  two  days  after  her  brother,  the  hapless  queen 
was  led  to  execution  on  Tower  Green,  where,  by  the  king's 
orders,  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Richmond,  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  principal  citizens,  were  assembled  as  spectators.  Her  fate 
she  met  with  fortitude,  her  trials  with  meekness.  *I  come  here,' 
said  she,  *  only  to  die,  and  thus  to  yield  myself  humbly  to  the 
will  of  my  lord,  the  king.  And  if  in  life  I  did  ever  offend  the 
king's  grace,  surely  do  I  now  atone  for  the  same.'  Whatever 
might  be  the  urgency  for  another  marriage,  the  king  violated 
all  rules  of  propriety  by  marrying  Jane  Seymour  the  day  after 
Anne's  execution. 

The  general  opinion  concerning  the  base  immorality  and 
servility  of  the  court  is  seen  in  the  imperial  ambassador's 
letter :  '  If  they  want  a  divorce,'  says  he,  *  never  fear,  they  will 
find  witnesses  in  plenty.'  The  domestic  records  of  Queen 
Anne's  trial  were  destroyed.  Trifling  acts  of  imprudence  were 
probably  magnified  into  crimes  to  bring  about  the  destruction 
of  a  hapless  woman,  the  victim  of  a  powerful  faction.^ 

After  Anne's  death,  the  Princess  Mary  was  received  into 
partial  favour  by  her  father,  and  was  allowed  an  establishment, 
without,  however,  being  recognised  as  the  king's  heir.  For  the 
sake  of  peace  she  at  last  consented  to  acknowledge  the  king 
as  head  of  the  Church,  and  the  unlawfulness  of  her  mother's 
marriage.  Impatient  to  secure  his  kingdom  to  a  son,  Henry 
obtained  from  Parliament  the  power,  in  case  of  leaving  no 
children  by  his  present  or  any  future  wife,  to  bequeath  the 
crown  as  he  might  think  best,  in  which  act  he  is  said  to  have 

'  Hallam  says  <  nothing  in  this  detestable  reign  is  vrorae  than  this  trial/  and 
considers  that  Burnet*  in  his  '  History  of  the  Eeformation,'  set  Anne's  innocence  in  a 
very  clear  light. — *  Constitutional  History/  i.  32.  Mr.  Froude,  in  further  remarks 
(see  'Fraser's  Magazine/  June  and  July  1870),  has  taken  a  milder  new  than  in  his 
History. 
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had  in  view  his  cherished  but  illegitimate  son,  the  Duke  of 
Bichmond,  then  in  his  eighteenth'year.  The  yonng  duke  died, 
however,  before  the  Act  was  finally  concluded.^  The  emperor*s 
resentment  on  account  of  the  in<^gnities  endured  by  his  aunt 
was  allayed  when  her  death  was  followed  by  the  execution  of  her 
successor ;  the  Pope  also  apologised  for  having  conferred  the 
cardinalate  upon  the  Bishop  of  Bochester,  and  looked  forward  to 
a  reconciliation  with  King  Henry .^  But  although  the  emperor 
and  the  Pope  might  excuse  the  king's  past  conduct,  Henry 
found  a  more  implacable  adversary  in  a  young  relation  whom 
he  had  befriended,  Eeginald  Pole,  son  of  Margaret  Plantagenet, 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  and  great-grandson  of  the  famous  Earl  of 
Warwick.  The  king  appointed  the  countess  to  preside  over  his 
daughter's  household,  and  having  educated  Eeginald  for  the 
church,  offered  to  make  him  Archbishop  of  York  if  he  would 
sanction  the  divorce.  This  Pole  repeatedly  refused ;  he  con- 
tinued for  several  years  on  the  Continent,  and  was  made  a 
cardinal.  Henry  nevertheless  testified  kind  feeling  until  the 
appearance  of  a  book  on  the  *  Unity  of  the  Church,'  in  which 
Pole  used  the  strongest  invectives  against  him.  Deploring 
the  emperor's  laxity,  Pole  urged  the  Pope  to  issue  his  bull  with- 
out delay,  declaring  Henry  the  wickedest  of  men,  who  had 
broken  his  coronation  oath  and  forfeited  his  crown,  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  England  to  rebel.  This  book  was  sent  to 
England,  upon  which  Pole  was  summoned  to  appear  and 
explain  himself,  but  the  cardinal  declined.  The  danger  that 
England  would  become  Protestant,  as  predicted  in  this  book, 
was  indeed  imminent.  In  spite  of  the  occasional  punishment  of 
heretics,  said  Pole,  ^  that  seed  is  sown  in  England,  thick  and 
broad,  and  by  the  sovereign's  hands.  It  is  sown  and  it  is 
quickening,  and  the  growing  blade  is  defended  by  the  sword.'  • 
The  translation  of  the  Scriptures  had  exercised  its  influence 
in  the  country  already,  although  sternly  discountenanced  by 
the  bishops.  At  length  Henry  expressed  his  desire  that  the 
work  should  be  completed,  and,  to  Cranmer's  great  joy,  the  first 
complete  copy  of  the  English  Bible  was  published  in  1536,  and 
dedicated  to  the  king.  Orders  were  given  that  in  every  parish 
the  clergyman  should  provide  the  book,  both  in  Latin  and 
English,  and  that  all  men  should  be  encouraged  to  read 
therein.  William  Tyndal,  however,  by  whose  ability  the  great 
work  had  been  mainly  effected,  an  exile  in  Flanders,  underwent 
this  very  year  a  violent  but  obscure  death,  a  martyr  to  the 

>  Lingard,  vi.  262.    Froude,  i.  371 ;  ii.  498. 
»  Fronde,  iii.  21.  "  Froude,  iii.  38,  39,  421 
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great  cause.^  The  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandmentfl  had  been  lately  published  in  English,  and  direc« 
tions  were  sent  to  schoolmasters  and  heads  of  houses  that  all 
children  and  servants  should  be  instructed  in  them.  Cromwell, 
-who  had  for  some  time  filled  the  offices  of  the  king's  chief 
secretary  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  made  vicar- 
general,  with  full  authority  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  in  this 
capacity  even  took  precedence  in  Parliament  of  the  archbishops. 
Although  not  a  priest  or  a  graduate  of  any  university,  Cromwell 
was  addressed  by  the  pompous  title  of  ^  Most  Beverend  Lord  in 
God.'  Lowly-bom  men  had  before  risen  to  eminence  in  the 
Church,  but  the  dictation  allowed  to  a  lay  peer  under  such 
circumstances  was  new  and  offensive  to  the  English  nobles. 
Sweeping  measures  of  confiscation  were  now  passed.  Latimer 
earnestly  entreated  Cromwell  to  spare  in  every  county  one  or 
two  religious  houses  for  study  and  devotion,  and  special  inte- 
rest was  felt  for  the  nunnery  of  Godstow,  near  Oxford,  against 
which  no  complaints  had  been  made,  and  which  was  the  general 
place  of  education  for  young  ladies  of  rank.  He  pleaded 
also  for  Malvern  Priory,  which  was  noted  for  its  hospitality. 
It  was  stated  in  favour  of  Hexham  Abbey  that  in  that  district 
of  Northumberland  there  was  not  another  house  within  many 
miles'  distance,  and  that  without  that  abbey  the  country  around 
might  go  to  waste.  In  many  districts  the  entire  want  of  inns 
must  have  rendered  the  total  loss  of  these  houses  of  reception 
a  real  grievance.'  Remonstrances  were,  however,  unheeded, 
and  the  suppression  of  the  smaller  monasteries  and  other 
endowments  poured  *a  torrent  of  wealth  upon  the  Crown,' 
applied  not  as  Wolsey  had  designed,  to  other  beneficial  pur- 
poses, but  in  large  measure  to  swell  the  fortunes  of  rapacious 
courtiers.' 

It  was  stipulated,  however,  by  the  Act  passed  in  this  year, 
that  the  lands  should  still  be  ploughed  as  before.  The  heads 
of  the  institutions  received  pensions  for  life,  and  those  monks 
or  nuns  who  were  willing  to  return  to  the  world  received  a 
suitable  dress  and  forty  shillings.  Many  were  glad  of  the 
permission,  but  others,  who  were  suddenly  turned  loose  upon 
society,  increased  the  number  of  the  discontented.  Other 
causes  at  this  time  added  to  the  distress,  especially  in  the 
North  of  England.    The  great  demand  for  English  wool,  which 

>  Fronde,  iiL  76,  84.  The  Bible  was  brought  into  nse  in  the  parish  churches  on 
August  1. 

'  Hallam,  *  Constitutional  History,'  i.  76.  Bumet*s  *  Abridgment  of  History  of 
Beformation,'  i.  191.  *  Hallam. 
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had  induced  the  landowners  to  throw  comlands  into  pasture, 
occasioned  the  inclosnre  of  many  commons.  In  early  times 
each  district  had  been  self-supporting,  had  raised  its  own  com, 
fed  its  own  cattle,  and  produced  by  the  industry  of  the  women 
whatever  manufactures  were  needfuL 

The  relief  of  the  poor  had  been  in  earlier  times  the  especial 
charge  of  the  Catholic  Church,  yet  the  number  of  mendicants 
had  increased,  and  even  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  law  was 
called  in  to  restrain  promiscuous  charity.  Licences  were  given 
to  those  who  were  authorised  to  ask  alms,  and  stocks  were  set 
up  in  every  village  to  punish  lawless  vagrants.'  A  more  regular 
plan  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  adopted  in  1525,  when  an 
Act  was  passed  prohibiting  almsgiving  to  beggars,  on  pain  of 
the  forfeiture  of  ten  times  the  value  of  the  dole,  yet  providing 
that  a  collection  should  be  made  for  the  poor  in  every  parish. 
Many  great  grievances  were  complained  of,  and  the  commis- 
sioners sent  to  carry  out  the  Act  of  Suppression  were  hated  hj 
the  people.  The  clergy  in  the  North  were  generally  disaffected, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  October  serious  disturbances  com- 
menced in  Lincolnshire,  where  whole  parishes  marched  forth, 
headed  by  their  clergy,  and  the  priests  excited  the  fury  of  the 
people.  The  Chancellor  of  Lincoln,  through  whom  Cromwell 
had  introduced  his  new  plans,  was  barbarously  beaten  to  death, 
and  the  bishop's  palace  was  attacked  and  plundered.  Six 
demands  were  laid  before  the  king.  The  first  was  for  the 
restoration  of  the  religious  houses ;  another  that  low-born  men 
should  be  removed  from  the  Privy  Council ;  a  third,  that  the 
heretic  bishops,  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  others,  with  whom  was 
named  their  own  unpopular  bishop,  should  be  deprived  and 
punished. 

It  was  feared  lest  the  rebels  should  march  on  London 
before  a  sufficient  force  could  be  collected  to  check  them.  But 
the  counties  round  London  and  in  the  South  were  entirely 
loyal,  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  prepared  to  march  at  the 
head  of  a  large  force,  while  the  want  of  provisions  soon  com- 
pelled the  rebels  to  disperse. 

The  king  replied  to  the  petition  by  first  sharply  rebuking 
those  who  dared  to  dictate  to  their  prince.  With  regard  to  the 
suppression  of  the  religious  houses,  it  had  been  ordained  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  with  the  approval  of  all  the  highest  in  the  land. 
Nor  were  the  more  well-conducted  houses  suppressed,  but  such 
only  as  had  been  proved  guilty  of  vice  and  corruption.    The 

1  Ha1lAm*s  '  Constitutional  History,^  i.  80,  and  note ;  and  Fronde,  i.  69,  and  ii.  447. 
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king  then  charged  the  people  to  return  to  their  homes,  leaving 
a  hundred  ringleaders  to  justice,  by  which  means  alone  thej 
might  escape  total  destruction.^  Thus  in  the  course  of  a  £3rt- 
night  the  insurrection  in  Lincolnshire  was  over.  But  these 
disturbances  had  scarcely  been  put  down  when  fche  whole  North 
began  to  rise.  An  address,  copies  of  which  were  affixed  to  the 
market-crosses  and  church-doors  of  the  country  towns,  appealed 
to  all  good  Englishmen  to  make  a  stand  for  the  Church,  which 
was  in  peril,  for  the  Commonwealth,  and  for  their  own  living. 
From  the  oath  by  which  the  confederates  were  bound,  and  their 
banners,  on  which  religious  images  were  painted,  the  enterprise 
was  called  the  *  Klgrimage  of  Grace.*  On  October  16,  the  leader 
of  the  insurgents,  Robert  Aske,  a  barrister,  and  connected  with 
the  nobility,  entered  York,  and  invited  all  monks  and  nuns 
who  had  been  dispossessed  to  return  to  their  former  residences. 
*  Though  it  were  never  so  late  when  they  returned,  the  friars 
sang  matins  the  same  night.' '  No  piUage  was  allowed,  but  the 
insurgents  surrounded  the  residences  of  all  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants, and  called  on  every  lord,  knight,  and  gentleman  to  join 
their  league,  on  the  threat  of  destroying  their  farms  in  case  of 
refusal. 

On  the  first  news  of  these  commotions,  the  king  wrote  to 
Lord  Darcy,  an  old  military  nobleman  of  good  reputation,  who 
opposed  the  Beformation,  urging  him  and  ^  all  true  men '  to  do 
their  duty  in  suppressing  the  insurrection.  But  Lord  Darcy 
bad  no  intention  of  opposing  the  insurgents;  he  pleaded  inability 
to  withstand  60,000  men  in  arms,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  confederates  at  Pontefract  Castle.  On  the  20th,  the  castle 
surrendered  to  Aske,  and  Lord  Darcy,  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  all  within  the  walls,  were  sworn  allies  to  the  confederation. 
So  completely,  in  fact,  was  Yorkshire  involved  in  disaffection, 
that  Skipton  Castle  alone  held  out  for  the  Crown. 

On  tiie  side  of  order,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  joined  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  at  Doncaster,  with  such  forces  as  he  could 
collect.  The  king  had  desired  him  '  by  all  means  to  avoid  a 
battle,  unless  with  a  certainty  of  victory,'  and  a  herald  was 
sent  to  Pontefract  bearing  a  royal  proclamation  to  be  read  at 
the  market-cross.  The  herald  met  crowds  of  country  people, 
who,  when  questioned  why  they  were  in  arms,  replied  that  it 
was  to  defend  Holy  Church  from  destruction,  and  their  food 
and  cattle  from  taxation.    The  herald  assured  them  that  they 

>  See  extract  from  Henry  VIII.  to  the  rebels  in  Lincolnshire.  State  Papers— Fioude, 
iii.  116. 

«  Letter  from  Earl  of  Oxford  to  Cromwell,  cited  by  Mr,  Froude,  lii.  133. 
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were  deluded,  but  he  was  arrested  and  prevented  from  reading 
the  king's  proclamation. 

With  the  exception  of  Lord  Northumberland,  who  waa 
dying,  and  three  others,  all  the  northern  nobility  had  joined 
the  league.  Willingly  or  not,  six  peers,  or  eldest  sons  of  peers, 
joined  Aske  at  Pontefraet.  Such  a  gathering  had  not  been 
seen  in  England  since  the  grandfathers  of  these  same  men 
fought  on  Towton  Moor,  when  York  prevailed  over  Lancaster.^ 
The  rebel  host  now  advanced  to  Doncaster,  where  lay  Norfolk 
and  Shrewsbury  at  the  head  of  their  smaller  force.  For  two 
days  the  armies  watched  each  other.  The  insuigents  professed 
loyalty,  and  declared  their  wish  to  free  the  king  from  low-bom 
advisers,  and  to  restore  the  influence  of  the  nobility.  They 
shrank  from  attacking  an  army  commanded  by  the  natural 
head  of  the  Catholic  party.  In  this  perplexity  a  conference 
was  held,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  two  knights  should  carry 
the  insurgents'  petition  to  the  king,  under  escort  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  The  duke  so  far  sympathised  with  the  rebel  leaders 
as  to  believe  that  the  king  might  be  induced  by  their  petition, 
at  this  formidable  crisis,  to  modify  his  measures,  possibly  even 
to  sacrifice  Cromwell  and  the  heretical  bishops.  Henry  received 
the  deputies  graciously,  detained  them  a  fortnight,  and  by  their 
aid  distributed  private  letters  among  the  insurgent  leaders, 
imploring  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance.  But  he  reftised 
to  rescind  measures  which  he  declared  to  be  wholesome  and 
beneficial.  By  the  greatest  exertions  the  king  secured  the 
promise  of  50,000  men  ready  to  serve,  and  sent  heralds  into 
the  northern  towns  to  denounce  the  falsehood  of  the  repre- 
sentations by  which  the  people  had  been  excited  to  rebellion. 
But  so  great  an  excitement  could  not  be  quickly  appeased; 
separate  local  insurrections  took  place,  and  the  monks  were 
everywhere  replaced  in  the  abbeys.  The  news  of  this  insur- 
rection awakened  the  greatest  interest  at  Bome.  Pole  waa 
appointed  the  Pope's  legate  in  Flanders,  with  instructions  to 
supply  the  leaders  in  the  North  of  England  with  money,  and 
to  gain  for  them  the  alliance  of  foreign  powers.  The  cardinal 
had  revealed  his  true  character.^ 

It  was  not  till  February  that  the  king  was  informed  of  the 
final  fiight  of  the  insurgents  after  proclamation  of  martial  law 
in  the  northern  counties.  The  obstinacy  of  the  rebellion  had 
greatly  incensed  him,  particularly  with  ^  those  persons  that  call 
themselves  religious,'  and  he  desired  that '  dreadful  execution ' 
should  be  made. 

*  Froude,  iii.  161.  '  Lingard,  ti.  261. 
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Seventy-four  persons,  laity  and  clergy,  were  hanged  in  towns 
of  Westmoreland  and  Comberland.  The  trials  of  the  leaders 
and  great  men  involved  in  the  rising  succeeded.  Lord  Darcy 
sujBFered  in  June  ui)on  Tower  Hill.  When  under  examination  he 
turned  to  Cromwell,  calling  him  the  chief  cause  of  the  rebellion, 
and  prophesied  that  he  would  meet  a  like  fate.  Numerous 
were  now  the  executions ;  Sir  John  Bulmer  was  hanged,  and 
Lady  Bulmer,  according  to  the  dreadAil  doom  then  awarded  to 
female  treason,  was  burned  in  Smithfield,  *  the  world  thinking 
no  more '  of  her  fate  than  it  would  have  done  '  had  she  been  a 
mere  Protestant  heretic.'^  Robert  Aske  was  drawn  on  a  hurdle 
to  execution  in  York,  greatly  grieving  for  the  number  of  lives 
which  he  had  led  to  destruction.  Eeginald  Pole  meanwhile  was 
murmuring  over  his  baffled  plot,  yet  in  the  fervent  hope  of  better 
times  to  come.  His  secret  messengers  were  passing  from  Liege 
to  his  mother  and  her  family  in  England.  Before  his  day  of  ex- 
altation arrived  they  had  suffered  the  penalty  of  his  aspirations.^ 
The  joy  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of  the  insurrection  would 
liave  been  incomplete  without  the  happy  birth  of  an  heir 
to  the  crown,  so  long  and  passionately  desired.  The  suc- 
cession was  apparently  secure,  and  the  Protestants  rejoiced; 
but  eleven  days  afterwards  the  joy  was  overclouded,  for 
the  queen  caught  cold  and  died.  The  minute  directions  given 
for  the  infant  prince's  nurture  show  an  extreme  anxiety. 
Should  the  king  die  during  the  infancy  of  this  child,  his 
natural  protectors  must  be  looked  for  in  the  family  of  his 
mother;  and  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  brother  of  Queen  Jane, 
Tras  raised  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Hertford,  Sir  William  Fitz- 
Trilliam  to  that  of  Earl  of  Southampton,  Sir  John  Eussell  to 
that  of  Lord  Bussell,  as  his  natural  advisers,  upon  whom  the 
king  could  rely.  Numerous  letters  of  this  period,  which  have 
been  unearthed  of  late  among  the  State  Papers,  give  sufficient 
proof  that  the  abuses  of  the  monastic  institutions  had  been  so 
great  as  to  make  their  demolition  a  national  benefit.  In  some 
cases  the  superiors  willingly  accepted  their  &te.  The  destruction 
of  shrines  followed,  and  that  of  various  images  by  which  the 
people  had  been  deluded.  An  image  at  Boxley,  in  Kent,  to 
which  numerous  pilgrims  resorted,  was  believed  to  be  under 
supernatural  influence.  The  eyes  were  seen  to  move,  the  fore- 
head to  frown,  the  body  bowed ;  it  seemed  as  if  going  to  speak. 
A  commissioner  who  had  been  appointed  looked  at  the  back  of 
the  figure  and  discovered  the  machinery  by  which  it  was  moved. 
The  '  Bood  of  Boxley '  was  carried  to  Maidstone  on  a  market- 

»  Fronde,  p.  221.  «  lb.  227. 
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day,  and  tlie  trickery  was  laid  bare  in  sight  of  the  indignant 
people.  So  curious  an  example  of  contrivance  was  thought 
worth  exhibiting  to  the  king,  and  after  it  had  performed  before 
the  court  it  was  destroyed  at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  Whilst  the 
objects  of  the  past  devotion  were  thus  brought  to  London  as 
dishonoured  lumber,  we  might  have  trusted  that  the  burning  of 
the  living  for  conscientious  differences  would  cease.  But  it  was 
not  so.  Friar  Forest  had  upheld  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and  had 
called  the  late  Bishop  of  Rochester  a  martyr.  A  denial  of  the 
royal  supremacy  was  in  this  case  called  heresy,  and  for  this,  at 
the  end  of  May,  1588,  he  was  cruelly  put  to  death  by  fire  after 
a  sermon  from  Latimer,  in  which  he  entreated  him  to  recant. 
The  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Cromwell,  and  other  men  of 
rank,  were  present  with  a  pardon  if  the  victim  would  at  last 
recant,  but  the  friar  refused  to  hearken  to  any  other  doctrine 
than  that  which  he  had  '  learnt  as  a  child.'^ 

Nearly  three  hundred  and  seventy  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  murder  of  Becket  had  first  attracted  a  crowd  of  pilgrims  to 
visit  his  shrine  at  Canterbury.  When  Henry  VIII.  met  Charles 
Y.,  before  they  repaired  to  ^e  celebrated  meeting  at  Goisnes, 
they  both  paid  their  devotions  at  this  hallowed  spot ;  and  the 
eve  of  the  festival  of  St.  Thomas,  the  anniversary  of  tJie  day 
when  Becket's  remains  were  there  deposited,  had  been  rigidly 
kept  as  a  fast  by  the  English  Church.  Now,  however,  Cranmer 
announced  his  suspicion  that  imposture  was  practised  in  the 
display  of  the  imputed  relics  at  Canterbury.  We  may  believe 
that  Henry  was  not  unwilling  to  degrade  a  saint  who  had  defied 
a  monarch.  The  bones  which  had  been  so  long  reverenced  were 
burnt ;  the  golden  plating  of  the  shrine,  the  costly  jewels,  the 
offerings  brought  by  thousands  of  pilgrims  year  by  year,  were 
packed  in  chests  and  sent  to  the  treasury.  Becket's  name  was 
erased  from  the  service-books,  the  church  windows  on  which  his 
history  was  painted  were  broken,  and  an  official  narrative  was 
published  by  the  government  to  correct  the  prevalent  belief 
concerning  him,  describing  him  as  having  been  a  ^  traitor  to  the 
State,  who  perished  in  a  scuffle  provoked  by  his  own  violence.' 
The  desecration  of  a  shrine  which  was  considered  one  of  the 


>  Fronde,  iii.  205-297.  Many  persons  had  suffered  as  goiltj  of  treason  iriien 
they  denied  Heniy's  supremacy,  but  in  this  case  alone  the  condemnation  iras  ibr  herwy, 
irhich  was  defined  to  be  *  that  which  is  against  Scripture.' 

*  Froude,  iii.  302.  A  stoiy  was  generally  credited  on  the  Continent  that '  the  Uta 
archbishop '  was  formally  cited  to  appear  in  conrt,  had  connsel  assigned  him,  and  ms 
found  guilty  of  treason  and  rebellion.  Mr.  Froude  gires  reason  for  doubting  this 
story,  although  it  was  alluded  to  in  the  next  bull  issued  by  the  Pope. 
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holiest  spots  of  Christendom  appalled  the  Catholic  world,  we  are 
told,  even  more  than  the  executions  of  More  and  Fisher.^  It 
was  well  known  to  the  English  government  that  Cardinal  Pole 
was  stm  engaged  in  treasonable  plots,  and  suspicion  pointed 
towards  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  who,  as  the  grandson  of  Edward 
I  v.,  was  the  next  lineal  successor  to  the  throne  after  the  Tudor 
family.  Moreover,  Lord  Exeter,  the  Poles,  and  the  Nevilles  had 
intermarried,  and  were  believed  to  make  common  cause.  There 
was  danger,  so  it  was  believed,  of  afresh  '  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  * 
with  a  Plantagenet  for  its  leader.  A  man  was  arrested  on  sus- 
picion of  carrying  letters  between  Cardinal  Pole  and  his  friends. 
To  save  his  life,  Sir  Geoflfrey  Pole,  the  cardinal's  younger 
brother,  immediately  offered  to  betray  the  secrets  of  his  &mily. 
Suspicion  became  certainty  when  Sir  Geoffrey  deposed  before 
the  Privy  Council  that  he,  .with  Lord  Montague,  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Sir  Edward  Neville,  and  others,  were  in 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  cardinal.  On  this  evidence. 
Lord  and  Lady  Exeter,  Montague,  and  Neville  were  sent  to  the 
Tower.  On  searching  the  rooms  of  Lady  Salisbury,  letters  and 
papers  were  found  which  deeply  implicated  her.  Again  the 
peers  met  in  Westminster  Hall  to  try  two  of  the  noblest  of  their 
order.  Henry  *  was  never  known  to  pardon  a  convicted  traitor 
of  noble  blood,'  and  the  evidence  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Pole  was 
enough.  After  the  execution,  which  took  place  on  Tower  Hill 
on  December  9,  the  Marquis  was  degraded  from  the  Order 
of  the  Garter.  Just  as  this  plot  was  made  known,  the^  Pope 
launched  his  long-deferred  bull  of  deposition  against  Henry,  as 
<  the  monstrous  king  who  had  added  crime  to  crime,  killings 
priests,  and  profaning  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead.' 

Reginald  Pole  had  re-written  and  printed  his  book  against 
the  king ;  and  it  was  dispersed  throughout  Christendom.^  The 
Earl  of  Desmond  had  even  offered  Ireland  to  the  Pope,  if  thirty 
thousand  Spaniards  could  be  landed  to  hold  it.  But  the  plot 
was  discovered  before  it  was  ripe,  and  although  the  cardinal 
remained  in  safety,  ^  his  nearest  kindred  and  dearest  friends 
were  buried  in  the  ruins.'  •  We  may  wonder  that  in  this  bnsy 
autumn  Henry  should  have  found  either  leisure  or  inclination 

'  '  It  was  the  most  decided  step,  next  to  the  renunciation  of  the  papal  supremacy, 
-which  had  as  yet  been  taken.'  Dr.  Hook  describes  the  charge  of '  treason,'  which  ha 
believes  to  have  been  bronght  against  Becket  at  Canterbury, '  by  the  royal  porsnirant 
before  the  shrine  was  demolished,  and  repeated  for  thirty  days '  (ii.  16). 

'  Lingard  does  not  allow  that  Pole's  book  was  published  until  after  Henr/s 
death,  although  it  had  been  conveyed  to  the  king  himself.  See  vi.  268,  note ;  but  we 
may  here  confide  in  Froude's  accuracy,  iiL  307. 

'  Froude,  iii.  316. 
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to  conduct  a  trial  for  heresy  against  Jolin  Lambert,  or  I7ichol- 
son,  one  of  the  Christian  Brotherhood,  formerlj  a  companion 
of  Tjndal,  and  probably  concerned  in  his  translation  of  the 
Bible.  This  man  had  denied  '  the  real  presence ; '  he  was  tried 
in  the  archbishop's  court,  and  being  condemned,  appealed  to 
the  king. 

Henry,  never  reluctant  to  take  part  in  theological  debates, 
and  secure  of  an  admiring  audience,  at  once  decided  to  hear 
the  cause  in  person,  and  on  November  16,  just  after  the  Marquis 
of  Exeter's  arrest,  the  court  opened  in  Westminster  Hall,  the 
whole  peerage  of  England  taking  their  places  on  each  side  of  the 
throne,  with  the  twelve  judges  on  raised  benches.  Before  this 
audience  the  prisoner  was  brought  in,  and  then  Henry  entered, 
^  clothed  all  in  white,'  with  the  yeomen  of  the  guard.  The 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  opened  the  case  by  declaring  that  the  king, 
in  putting  down  the  usurpations  of  the'  Bishop  of  Bome,  had 
not  given  licence  to  heresy.  They  had  not  met  to  discuss  doc- 
trines, but  to  try  a  person  accused  of  what,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  Church  and  the  country,  was  a  crime.  The  king 
began  the  examination,  and  next  desired  Cranmer  to  convince 
the  prisoner  of  his  error.  The  archbishop  was  followed  by  nine 
other  prelates,  whose  arguments  lasted  beyond  the  light  of  day. 
*  After  all  these  labours  taken  with  you,  are  you  yet  not  satis- 
fied?' asked  the  king.  *  Choose,  will  you  live  or  die?*  *I 
submit  myself  to  the  will  of  your  majesty,'  replied  Lambert. 
Yet,  as  the  honest  man  did  not  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the 
episcopal  reasoning,  but  appealed  to  the  king's  clemency,  the 
appeal  was  rejected,  the  king  declaring  that  he  would  be  '  no 
patron  of  heretics.'  ^  The  martyr  died,  as  usual,  with  great 
constancy. 

The  next  spring  opened  with  apprehensions  of  an  invasion 
by  the  emperor.  A  large  fleet  was  preparing  at  Antwerp, 
which  was  thought  to  be  intended  for  England.  But  the  enter- 
prise was  abandoned ;  the  emperor  found  in  the  speedy  extinc- 
tion of  Exeter's  conspiracy  a  proof  that  Henry's  power  could 
not  be  easUy  broken.  The  king  went,  however,  to  the  coast  to 
survey  the  fortifications,  and  in  May  there  was  a  grand  military 
review  in  London,  when  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  rode  in 
white  armour,  and  the  richer  citizens  appeared  in  white  silk 
with  breastplates  studded  with  silver. 

The  Parliament,  which  met  in  1539,  had  important  matters 
for  consideration.    The  king  signified  his  disappointment  that 

>  Mr.  Fronde  calls  this  celebrated  trial '  an  affair  of  vast  public  moment '  (iiL  341). 
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religions  differences  increased  in  spite  of  restraint,  and  tliat  the 
Bibles  which  lay  open  in  all  parish  chnrches  became  the  text- 
books of  rival  preachers.  Snrely,  he  declared,  this  should  be 
amended.  A  committee  of  the  Upper  Honse  having  been  ap- 
pointed, an  open  debate  took  place  in  both  Houses  concerning 
the  six  principal  articles  affecting  the  Sacrament,  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  and  auricular  confession,  the  king  himself  taking 
part  in  the  debate. 

On  the  plea  of  bringing  all  *  to  live  peaceably  together,  as 
good  and  Christian  men  ought  to  do,'^  a  penal  statute  of  especial 
cruelty  was  passed,  the  rigour  of  which  has  been  ascribed  to 
Gurdiner.  In  spite  of  Cranmer's  opposition,  and  with  the 
approbation  of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  decreed  that  anyone 
denying  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  should  suffer  deatiti  by 
burning,  that  aU  maiTiages  made  by  priests  were  void,  that  to 
refuse  to  go  to  confession  was  felony.  *0n  every  road  on 
nvhich  the  free  mind  of  man  was  moving,  the  dark  sentinel  of 
orthodoxy  was  stationed  with  its  flaming  sword.'* 

The  learned  German  reformer  Melancthon  sent  to  Henry  an 
indignant  protest  against  this  barbarous  decree.  Latimer, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  Shaxton,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  re- 
signed their  sees,  and  Cranmer  sent  back  to  Germany  the  wife 
whom  he  had  married  some  years  before,  when  in  that  country. 
The  teachers  of  the  reformed  doctrines  saw  no  safety  but  in 
silence. 

The  country  had  been  for  some  time  desirous  that  the  king 
should  marry  again.  A  negotiation  for  the  niece  of  Charles  Y. 
having  failed,  Cromwell  urged  forward  an  alliance  between 
Henry  and  Anne,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  the 
sister-in-law  of  the  Protestant  Elector  of  Saxony. 

To  allay  the  fears  of  German  Protestants,  it  was  declared 
that  the  king's  moderation  would  modify  ^  the  sharpness  of  the 
Six  Articles.' 

Cromwell,  who  had  for  some  time  carried  on  a  secret  corre- 
spondence with  the  Lutheran  princes  of  Germany,  hoped  thus  to 
cement  a  strong  Protestant  union,  which  might  nullify  the 
influence  of  the  Popish  peers.  Unhappily,  the  princess  was 
neither  beautiful  nor  accomplished;  in  fact,  the  flattering  report 
of  emissaries  and  the  too  beautiful  picture  of  Hans  Holbein 
only  ensured  the  greater  disappointment  on  her  arrival.  After 
a  fortnight's  delay  at  Calais,  owing  to  bad  weather,  the  Lady 

>  Henry's  address  to  the  people. — Fronde,  iii.  894. 

'  Froade,  p.  402.    The  author  declares  that  the  severitj  of  the  Act  much  exceeded 
the  king's  intention. 
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Anne  arrived  in  England  on  December  27,  and  was  received 
daring  a  winter  storm  on  Barham  Down  by  Cranmer  and  five 
otber  bishops,  who  were  waiting  in  anzions  expectation.  Henry 
came  to  meet  her  at  Rochester ;  neither  he  nor  Lady  Anne  could 
understand  each  other's  language,  and  the  result  was  complete 
disappointment.  The  marriage  took  place,  notwiOistanding, 
on  January  6,  and  although  no  fault  was  imputed  to  Anne,  the 
general  sympathy  justified  Henry,  whose  dislike  soon  increased 

to  aversion. 

After  a  few  months,  Henry  resolved  upon  a  divorce ;  and 
Anne  prudently  offered  no  opposition.  Both  the  king  and  his 
ministers  shrank  from  the  stigma  which  had  attended  his  divorce 
from  his  first  wife,  and  determined  to  use  the  greatest  caution* 
It  was  convenient  to  find  a  pretext  for  divorce  in  a  former 
contract  of  marriage  between  the  Lady  Anne  and  the  Marquis 
of  Lorraine.  The  chancellor  addressed  Parliament  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  clergy  were  assembled,  and  when  the  impending  change 
was  communicated  to  the  queen  she  wrote  both  to  the  king  and 
to  her  brother  with  her  acquiescence.  Henry  desired  that  she 
should  remain  in  England,  and  estates  of  the  value  of  nearly 
£3,000  per  annum  were  assigned  her.^ 

Whilst  these  measures  were  pending,  the  great  influential 
minister,  Cromwell,  who  had  been  lately  created  Earl  of  Essex, 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Henry's  disappointment  in  his 
recent  marriage  had  alienated  him  from  Cromwell ;  the  exas- 
peration of  party  spirit  contributed  to  that  statesman's  fall.  The 
French  ambassador,  writing  from  London  on  June  1,  had  an- 
ticipated Cromwell's  triumph,  and  that  Latimer  woqld  regain 

his  bishopric. 

*  The  state  of  religion,'  wrote  Marillac,  *  continues  most  un- 
fortunate. The  bishops  are  divided  and  hate  one  another.  The 
people  know  not  what  to  believe,  for  those  who  are  inclined  to 
the  reformed  faith  are  called  heretics,  those  who  adhere  to  the 
old  faith  are  charged  with  papistry  and  treason.  Anything 
passes  for  high  treason  now.'*  For  a  time  Cromwell  had  made 
friends  and  satisfied  the  king.  Many  had  benefited  by  the  sup- 
pression  of  the  monasteries.  *  The  king  had  money  for  his 
pleasures ;  the  courtiers  were  enriched,  the  abbots  and  leading 
monks  were  satisfied  with  their  pensions ;  but  the  treasury  was 
exhausted.    The  monastic  property  had  gone,  no  one  knew 

1  She  survived  the  king,  and  died  at  Chelsea  in  1667.   An  Act  WM  passed  dedaxing 
those  guilty  of  treason  who  should  call  this  a  valid  marriage. 
«  •  The  Pilgrim,*  pp.  142,  143. 
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where  or  how.'*  'When  the  meafiures  of  a  minister  hecame  un- 
popular, the  king — whose  desire  for  popularity  was  a  passion — 
sought  to  save  himself  by  easting  his  servant  upon  the  troubled 
waters.'  *  No  wonder/  says  the  Church  historian  Puller,  *  if 
this  Samson  knocking  down  the  pillars  of  the  Bomish  Church 
had  the  rest  of  the  structure  fall  upon  him.'  Suddenly  rising 
at  the  council-board  on  June  10,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  said, 
*  My  Lord  of  Essex,  I  arrest  you  of  high  treason.'  Lord  Essex 
was  immediately  taken  to  the  Tower,  where,  in  the  condemned 
cells,  were  already  three  Catholics  for  whose  sentence  he  was 
answerable;  three  Protestants  soon  followed,  whom  Cromwell's 
fall  lefb  exposed  to  their  enemies.  There,  by  most  unpitied, 
liated  by  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  also  generally  by  the 
people,  he  awaited  his  doom  during  six  weeks.  He  was  con- 
demned under  the  iniquitous  statute  which  admitted  of  attainder 
'without  trial.'  The  chief  allegations  brought  against  him  were 
thathe  had  set  at  liberty  persons  convicted  or  suspected  of  treason, 
-without  the  king's  permission ;  that  he  had  issued  commissions 
by  his  sole  authority,  had  encouraged  heresy  by  disseminating 
xmauthorised  books,  and  had  generally  protected  heretics. 

The  king  who  passed  the  ^  Six  Articles '  was  not  likely  to 
pardon  the  vice-gerent  who  had  so  far  interfered  with  his  pre- 
rogative. The  statesman  who  first  suggested  to  Henry  that  he 
might  dispense  with  the  Pope's  authority  was  inevitably  hate- 
ful to  the  Boman  Catholic  party,  and  the  old  nobility  looked 
upon  him  with  aversion  as  an  upstart  adventurer.  His  enemies 
now  prevailed ;  the  prediction  which  Lord  Darcy  had  uttered 
against  him  afber  the  defeat  of  the  northern  insurrection  was 
realised,  and  on  July  28,  the  minister  whose  power  and  ability 
had  rendered  him  during  the  last  eight  years  almost  supreme 
passed  from  the  Tower  to  the  scaffold. 

Unfortunately  for  Cromwell,  proofs  had  been  found  among 
his  papers  that  he  had  carried  on  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  Lutheran  princes  of  Germany,  an  act  which  Henry  could 
not  pardon. 

A  bride  was  soon  found  for  the  king  in  the  young  and 
beautiful  Catherine,  daughter  of  Lord  Edward  Howard,  a  niece 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  This  connexion  tended  apparently  to- 
wards Catholic  ascendency,  but  the  Eomanists  had  little  reason 
to  rejoice.  Two  days  after  Cromwell's  execution,  the  Cotmcil 
issued  orders  that  three  men  should  be  burnt  at  the  stake  for 

1  Introdnctory  chapter  to  Br.  Hook's  '  laves  of  the  Archbishops,'  *  Beformation 
Period.'  p.  136. 

«  I>r.  Hook's  •  laTes/  iL  87. 
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heresy,  and  that  at  the  same  time  three  Bomanists  should  be 
ezecnted  as  traitors.  They  were  drawn  on  the  same  hurdle 
to  execution.  This  revolting  spectacle  is  said  to  have  nearly 
occasioned  disturbances  in  London.  The  French  ambassador 
described  it  as  equally  painful  and  monstrous.  Policy  forbade 
the  repetition  of  such  scenes. 

There  was  still  one  prisoner  in  the  Tower  in  &yonr  of  whom 
age  and  sex  might  have  pleaded — the  aged  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury, mother  of  Cardinal  Pole.  Lord  Cromwell  had  displayed  a 
tunic  of  white  silk  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  which  a  Catholic 
badge  and  the  royal  arms  were  embroidered,  simUar  to  those 
worn  by  the  northern  insurgents,  which  had  been  discovered 
among  Lady  SaUsbury's  Unen.  The  rashness  of  her  friends  in- 
duced  further  suspicion.  In  April,  1541,  Sir  John  Neville,  and  a 
few  knights,  priests,  and  others,  rose  in  rebeUion  in  Yorkshire. 
The  movement  was  quickly  suppressed,  and  Neville,  with  five 
others,  was  tried  and  executed.  There  was  then  but  one  punish- 
ment for  state  offences ;  but  it  is  now  impossible  to  assign  any 
valid  reason  why  it  was  determined  that  on  the  same  day  the 
grey  head  of  Margaret  Plantagenet,  the  aged  countess,  should 
faU.i 

Cromwell,  in  the  last  year  of  his  administration,  had  procured 
the  enactment  of  several  useful  measures  for  the  redress  of 
grievances,  and  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  legal  to  bequeath 
land  by  a  written  will.  Before  this  was  allowed,  it  had  been 
customary  to  charge  *  the  use '  of  the  land  with  payments  for 
the  benefit  of  the  daughters  and  younger  sons,  by  which  the 
heir  was  frequently  much  encumbered.  The  *  Statute  of  Uses,* 
passed  in  the  27  th  year  of  this  reign,  checked  this  custom,  but 
excited  great  irritation  among  younger  brothers,  and  it  now 
became  indispensable  to  allow  a  proprietor  to  bequeath  at  least 
some  portion  of  his  lands.^  Those  who  held  by  military  tenure 
were  allowed  to  dispose  of  two-thirds. 

A  further  check,  yet  not  an  entire  prohibition,  was  imposed 
on  the  privilege  of  taking  sanctuary  in  religious  buildings,  and 
monks  who  had  been  relieved  from  their  vows  were  permitted  to 
buy  or  inherit  property. 

The  Court  was  now  the  scene  of  another  domestic  tragedy. 
The  first  year  of  Henry's  marriage  with  Catherine  Howard 
seems  to  have  been  untroubled  and  happy,  but  proofs  of  the 
young  queen's  immorality  submitted  to  Cranmer  were  said  to 

1  Lingftrd,  vL  290  ;  Fronde,  ir,  119. 

s  Froude,  iii.  418,  484,  486.  To  preyent  disputes  in  titles,  possession  dorii^ 
sixty  years  was  declared  to  give  the  holder  a  legal  right  to  property. 
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warrant  him  in  recommending  a  divorce.  The  Duchess  of 
I^orfolk  and  her  daughter  the  Countess  of  Bridgewater,  Lord 
William  Howard,  and  other  persons  of  inferior  rank,  were  also 
committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  charge  of  having  concealed 
knowledge  of  Catherine's  guilt.  The  unfortunate  queen  was 
sent  to  Sion  House,  and  the  king's  vengeance  fell  first  on  the 
supposed  instigators  of  her  conduct.  But  although  her  execu- 
tion was  deferred,  it  soon  followed  the  act  of  attainder,  now 
passed  by  Parliament;  she  was  taken  to  the  Tower,  and 
beheaded  on  February  18,  1542. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  experience  of  five 
marriages,  of  two  queens  divorced  without  fault,  two  beheaded, 
one  only  having  died  from  a  natural  cause,  might  alike  have 
disinclined  Henry  to  renew  the  obligation,  and  have  discouraged 
the  ladies  from  acquiring  eminence  at  so  great  a  risk.  But  in 
July,  1543,  when  he  had  been  more  than  a  y€t9x  a  widower, 
Henry  raised  Catherine  Parr,  the  widow  of  the  Lord  Latimer 
who  had  been  implicated  in  the  northern  insurrection,  to  be 
his  partner  on  the  throne.  The  connexion  appears  extraor- 
dinary, for  Catherine  was  known  to  be  a  partisan  of  those 
opinions  which  the  king  had  so  severely  punished,  and  her 
presumption  in  not  only  reading  the  prohibited  works,  but 
expressing  her  opinion  concerning  their  doctrines,  is  said  to 
have  brought  her  into  great  peril,  from  which  she  happily  saved 
herself  by  submission  and  subsequent  silence. 

Henry's  sister,  Margaret,  the  widow  of  James  IV.,  had 
entered  into  a  second  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Angus,  the 
head  of  the  House  of  Douglas.  She  had,  however,  formed  other 
connexions  amongst  the  nobles,  had  persecuted  her  husband, 
and  brought  up  her  son  to  regard  him  with  hatred.  Henry, 
although  greatly  displeased  by  her  conduct,  looked  for  some 
time  with  hope  upon  the  young  King  of  Scots,  and  made  known 
his  wish  that  he  would  marry  his  daughter,  the  Lady  Mary,  in 
which  case  James  might  eventually  become  Henry's  successor 
on  the  throne  of  England.  Overtures  were  made  for  a  meeting 
at  York.  Could  that  have  taken  place,  had  a  marriage  been  so 
arranged,  there  might  have  been  no  divorce  between  Henry 
ajid  his  first  wife,  perhaps  no  breach  with  Rome  !  ^ 

But  Scottish  intrigues  had  a  counter-influence,  and  while 
Henry  and  the  Pope  were  hostile  powers,  the  young  James  V. 
found  a  bride  first  in  the  French  Princess  Magdalen,  and,  after 
her  premature  death,  in  Mary  of  Guise,  the  widowed  Duchess 
de  Longueville,  who  landed  in  Scotland  in  Jtme,  1538.    Mary 
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of  Guise  was  devotedly  Catholic,  and  became,  with  her  partisaa 
Beton,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrew's,  the  chief  director  of  the 
affairs  of  Scotland.  When  Reginald  Pole  received  his  com- 
mission from  the  Pope  against  Henry,  a  consecrated  cap  and 
sword  were  assigned  to  James  Y.,  bat  the  ezcommonication 
and  the  preparations  against  England  had  exploded  in  vapour.^ 
In  1541  the  Pope  was  to  the  English  ^  a  name  of  the  past,'  and 
even  James  of  Scotland,  although  swayed  by  different  influejices, 
felt  some  respect  for  his  uncle's  success.  But  the  influence 
of  Cardinal  Beton  and  the  queen  bound  Scotland  to  France 
and  the  Papacy.'  Protestants  were  persecuted  in  Scotland, 
enjoying  the  less  favour  and  greater  enmity  as  being  the  allies 
of  the  English.  Countries  obtain  frequently  a  political  impor- 
tance to  which  their  mere  extent  would  give  them  small  claim. 
Thus,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  ban  of  the  Pope,  and 
divided  by  faction,  England  could  yet  defy  the  hostility  of 
continental  nations,  and  France  strained  every  nerve  to  prevent 
her  union  with  Scotland.' 

The  borders  of  England  and  Scotland  were  continually 
wasted  by  incursions.  In  August,  1542,  Sir  Bobert  Bowes 
crossed  the  Marches  in  pursuit,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  at 
Halydon  Bigg,  and  was  taken  prisoner  with  many  other  English* 
men.  James  was  elated  with  what  was  magnified  to  France  as 
an  important  victory,  and  war  with  England  was  now  inevit- 
able. Henry  published  a  long  manifesto,  setting  forth  that  his 
present  hostility  was  not  based  on  a  demand  of  the  old  feudal 
superiority,  but  was  provoked  by  many  acts  of  aggression ;  and 
commanded  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  invade  the  Lowlands.  A 
great  Border  foray  accordingly  brought  destruction  on  the 
newly  gathered  harvest,  on  farms,  villages,  towns,  and  abbeys ; 
and,  having  thus  wasted  the  country,  the  duke  returned  to 
England  in  November. 

James,  who  had  assembled  large  forces,  longed  to  retaliate, 
but  was  withheld  by  the  fears  of  those  who  dreaded  that  ho 
might  fall  as  his  father  had  done  at  Flodden,  or  by  the  dissen- 
sions of  his  followers.  The  Scots,  however,  revenged  them- 
selves by  the  invasion  of  Cumberland,  under  Lord  Maxwell,  the 
Warden  of  the  Marches.  They  at  first  surprised  the  English^ 
but  the  Cumberland  farmers  quickly  rallied,  the  Soots  lost  their 
way  in  the  darkness,  and  wandered  into  Solway  Moss,  a  morass 
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between  Gretna  and  the   Esk,  where  the   greater  part  were 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoners  bj  the  English. 

Next  day  the  English  leader,  Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  sent  to 
the  king  a  list  of  captives,  numbering  seven  of  the  Scottish 
nobility  and  two  hundred  gentlemen.  It  was  in  vain  that  Car- 
dinal Beton  endeavoured  to  repair  this  great  disaster ;  James 
felt  it  to  be  irreparable,  and  retired  to  his  palace  at  Falkland  in 
despair. 

His  two  infant  sons  had  died  in  the  preceding  year.  On 
December  8  news  came  that  the  Queen  of  Scots,  at  Linlithgow, 
-was  the  mother  of  a  girl.  Even  this  news  did  not  rouse  the  un- 
happy king  from  his  apathy,  and  James  died  on  December  18. 
The  herald  sent  into  Sco^nd  by  the  King  of  England  had 
been  murdered  on  the  way.  This  murder  added  to  the  national 
disgrace.  The  man  who  was  concerned  in  it  had  been  an  asso- 
ciate of  Cardinal  Beton,  and  the  invasion  of  England  which  had 
ended  so  tragically  was  also  imputed  to  him.  Moreover,  he 
Iiad  caused  James,  when  nearly  at  the  point  of  death,  to  sign  a 
paper  conferring  the  regency  upon  himself  and  certain  other 
Catholic  noblemen.  In  the  pocket  of  the  late  king's  dress  was 
found  a  list,  supposed  to  be  drawn  up  by  Beton,  of  those  whom 
lie  styled  heretics  and  favourable  to  England.  At  the  head  of  this 
list  was  the  Earl  of  Arran,  who,  as  the  infant  princess's  nearest 
relation,  ought,  according  to  custom,  to  have  been  her  guardian. 
A  recoil  of  feeling  took  place.  Arran  was  declared  regent ;  the 
cardinal  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  the  lead  in  State 
affairs  passed  from  the  Church  to  the  laity.^ 

The  situation  of  Scotland  now  resembled  that  after  the 
battle  of  Flodden  in  1513.  A  great  English  invasion  was  again 
followed  by  the  death  of  the  king  and  the  succession  of  an 
infant  heir.  Cardinal  Beton's  deposition  opened  the  prospect 
of  a  durable  peace,  and  now  the  King  of  England  might  effect 
that  union  which  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  establish  twenty  years 
earlier.  Henry  invited  the  Scottish  prisoners  of  rank,  with  the 
Earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother,  to  a  conference  in  London,  and 
suggested  that,  after  the  signature  of  the  treaties,  the  infant 
queen  should  be  brought  to  England,  that  the  castles  of  Edin- 
burgh, Stirling,  and  Dumbarton  should  receive  English  garri- 
sons, and  that  Scotland  should  be  governed  by  a  native  council 
xinder  his  own  selection. 

The  Scottish  captives  offered  no  opposition  to  these  proposals* 
On  December  81  the  lord  mayor  gave  them  a  banquet  at  the 
Guildhall,  and  on  New- Year's  Day,  after  pausing  at  Enfield  to 
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see  the  young  prince  of  five  years  old  whom  their  infant  qneen 
was  intended  to  marry,  they  set  ofiF  on  their  return  to  Scotland, 
dismissed  by  Henry  with  costly  presents,  and  influenced,  as  he 
believed,  not  only  by  a  desire  for  an  alliance  with  their  ancient 
foes,  but  also  by  a  wish  to  introduce  the  English  Bible  and  the 
Beformed  opinions  into  Scotland. 

But  the  links  which  bound  France  and  Scotland  could  not 
be  destroyed  by  one  defeat.    There  was  much  excitement  at 
Paris  when  these  events  became  known,  and    the    greatest 
readiness  was  expressed  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  Mary  of 
Guise  and  to  withdraw  her  infant  daughter  from  the  snares  oi 
her  enemies.    Had  not  the  harbour  at  Leith  been  fit)zen,  the 
Duke  of  Guise  would  have  embarked  immediately  for  Scotland. 
Meantime  the  cardinal  did  what  he  could.   Although  in  prison, 
he  drew  up  letters  of  interdict  for  the  whole  of  Scotland. 
Copies  were  distributed  among  the  clergy,  by  whom  they  were 
obeyed.    The  Begent  Arran  allowed  the  ^  gospellers '  to  preach, 
but,  under  the  cardinal's  injunction,  no  mass  might  be  sung,  no 
corpse  buried,  no  child  baptized,  no  lovers  married.  The  estates 
assembled  at  Edinburgh,  confirmed  Arran's  ascendency,  and 
resolved  that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  conclude  a  mar* 
riage  between  their  infant  queen  and  the  young  Prince  of  Wales. 
But  they  refused  to  allow  to  Henry  the  custody  and  control  of 
the  young  queen.    They  would  send  four  hostages  to  England 
as  guarantees  for    her  future  appearance,  when   she  should 
arrive  at  a  suitable  age ;  but,  for  the  present,  Mary  must  remain 
with  her   mother,  and  be,  of  course,  surrounded  by  French 
courtiers  and  Catholic  priests,  whose  influence  Henry  might,  if 
he  pleased,  seek  to  counterbalance  by  attaching  English  gentle- 
men and  ladies  to  the  household.     Other  stipulations  were  made 
in  favour  of  the  national  Parliament  and  the  perpetual  ascen* 
dency  of  the  family  of  Arran.*     The  Parliament  likewise  con- 
sented to  the  free  use  of  the  English  Bible.    But  the  Scottish 
people  could  not  endure  to  be  deprived  of  their  accustomed 
observances,  and  Cardinal  Beton  was  soon  again  secure  at  St. 
Andrew's. 

Henry  relinquished  his  demand  for  the  infant  queen ;  she 
might  remain  in  Scotland  until  ten  years  old,  but  the  treaties 
must  be  drawn  without  delay.  And  if  treaties  could  bind  a  re- 
luctant people,  England  and  Scotland  were  so  bound  by  the 
two  treaties  of  peace  and  marriage  to  which  Henry  set  his  hand 
at  Greenwich  on  July  1.  During  the  lives  of  the  reigning 
sovereigns,  and  for  one  year  after  the  death  of  either,  no  war 
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was  to  be  waged  between  England  and  Scotland,  the  friends  of 
the  one  were  to  be  the  friends  of  the  other,  their  enemies  the  * 
same.     The  border  conntrj  was  no  longer  to  be  disturbed  by 
marauders,  but  both  goyemments  engaged  to  assist  each  other 
in  the  defence  of  order. 

But  while  these  fair  promises  were  written  on  paper,  French 
vessels  of  war,  for  which  Beton  had  implored,  were  approachiug 
the  Scottish  coast.  The  men  on  board  were  designed  either  to 
cany  off  the  queen,  or  to  serve  in  Scotland,  as  Mary  of  Guise 
and  the  cardinal  might  direct.  English  cruisers  succeeded  in 
capturing  two  of  these  ships,  and  three  were  driven  back  to 
France. 

When  the  cardinal  assembled  the  Romanist  lords,  and 
appealed  from  the  Scotch  Parliament  to  the  nation,  antipathy 
against  England  proved  still  predominant,  and  the  popular  cry- 
was  raised  for  Holy  Church  and  Independence.  The  Regent 
AiTan  yielded,  and  was  received  back  into  the  Church ;  the 
cardinal  had  won  the  battle.  On  September  11,  the  infant 
queen  was  crowned  at  Stirling.  Scotland  was  again  the  enemy 
of  England,  and  must  expect  Henry's  chastisement  for  her  want 
of  faith.  ^  Once  more  Scotland  dared  the  fortune  of  arms,  and 
nestled  behind  the  shield  of  France.** 

France  being  bound  in  alliance  with  Scotland  and  the  Pope 
against  England,  Henry  now  found  a  new  ally  in  the  emperor, 
who  had  formerly  been  so  much  his  enemy.  Charles  V.  had 
striven  to  protect  the  rights  of  his  niece,  the  Lady  Mary. 
Before  Henry  engaged  in  a  new  campaign  he  caused  an  Act  to 
be  passed  providing  that,  in  case  his  son  should  die  without 
lieirs,  the  crown  should  descend  to  the  Lady  Mary,  under 
conditions  to  be  determined  by  his  will.  In  case  Maiy  died 
childless,  the  crown  should  pass  under  the  same  restrictions  to 
Elizabeth.  To  prosecute  the  war  against  Francis  with  the 
utmost  spirit,  it  was  agreed  that  Henry  and  Charles  should 
both  invade  France,  in  June,  1 544,  and  meet,  if  possible,  at 
Paris.  The  cardinal  and  his  colleagues  heard  of  warlike  pre- 
parations being  made  in  England,  but  supposed  that  the  first 
attack  would  be  made  upon  France. 

But  on  May  3  a  large  English  fleet  entered  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  The  next  day  was  Sunday,  there  were  still  more 
vessels,  and  the  English  army  was  landing.  The  cardinal  and 
Arran  fled;  and  when  the  next  day  the  English  advanced  on  the 
town  the  corporation  and  townsmen  prayed  for  terms.  Lord 
Hertford,  who  commanded  the  English  forces,  reminded  the 
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Scots  of  their  breach  of  faith,  and  required  them  to  yield  at  dis- 
cretion. With  rash  courage,  they  shut  their  gates  in  defiance. 
The  gates  were  blown  in,  the  people  who  attempted  a  defence 
were  mown  down,  and  the  houses  were  soon  on  fire.  The 
miserable  citizens  fled  into  the  country,  and  for  seven  miles 
round  the  farms  and  villages  were  wasted.  Lord  Hertford 
designed  to  teach  a  terrible  lesson  of  English  power;  he 
desired  that  no  injury  should  be  inflicted  on  life  except  where 
there  was  armed  opposition,  but  the  ruin  of  property  was  com- 
plete. By  May  15,  the  invaders  returned  to  England,  with 
little  loss,  but  the  wardens  of  the  Marches  still  continued  the 
work  of  destruction. 

The  English  besieged  Boulogne,  where,  on  July  14,  Heniy 
took  the  command  in  person,  while  the  emperor  was  occapied 
in  the  siege  of  St.  Dizier,  on  the  Mame.  St.  Dizier  capitulated 
after  seven  weeks,  but  Henry  was  still  detained  before  Bou- 
logne by  the  bravery  of  the  garrison,  till  at  last^  on  September 
14,  the  town  was  taken.  The  emperor  now  entered  upon 
secret  negotiations,  and  determined  the  conditions  of  peace; 
and  thus  ended  their  joint  operations  in  war,  with  much 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  English,  and  a  fixed  determi- 
nation not  to  relinquish  Boulogne.  To  hold  that  place  as  a 
second  fortress  in  France,  or  as  a  naval  station,  might  be  little 
worth  the  cost.  But  England,  engaged  in  a  mortal  duel  with 
the  Papacy,  could  not  afford  to  confess  weakness,  and  the 
English  nation  felt  its  honour  concerned  in  the  defence  and 
preservation  of  Boulogne.^  The  expenses  of  the  war  carried 
on  both  in  France  and  Scotland  had  been  enormous,  exceeding 
even  the  last  subsidy,  part  of  which  had  not  yet  been  paid  into 
the  treasury. 

The  Privy  Council  decided  to  postpone  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament and  once  more  to  exact  a  benevolence.  The  people  had 
successfully  resisted  that  claim  during  Wolsey's  administration, 
and  it  was  directed  that  no  person  possessing  lands  of  less 
annual  value  than  forty  shillings,  or  with  chattels  of  less  value 
than  fifteen  pounds,  should  be  urged  to  contribute.  To  those 
of  the  middle  class  it  was  announced  that  His  Majesty  would  not 
be  pleased  to  accept  less  than  twenty-pence  in  the  pound,  on 
the  income  arising  from  their  land.  The  commissioners  were 
desired  to  summon  only  a  few  persons  at  a  time,  and  to  make 
use  of  ^  good  words  and  amiable  behaviour '  to  each  apart,  and 
to  give  thanks  to  those  who  were  obedient.  K  any  one  should 
withstand  their  gentle  solicitations,  alleging  poverty  or  some 
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other  inadmissible  excuse,  he  was  to  be  strictly  enjoined  to 
silence,  and  summoned  before  the  Privy  Council. 

The  severe  punishment  inflicted  on  two  recusant  citizens 
exhibits  the  temper  of  the  government.  Bichard  Reed  and 
Sir  William  Boach,  aldermen  of  London,  presumed  audibly  to 
Hiurmur*  Beed  was  sent  to  the  army  on  the  Scottish  border,  to 
serve  as  a  soldier  at  his  own  charge,  a  direction  being  sent  to  the 
commanding  officer  to  employ  him  on  the  hardest  and  most 
perilous  duty,  and  to  subject  him  in  garrison  to  the  greatest 
privations,  letting  him  feel  ^  the  sharp  discipline  of  the  northern 
-wars.'  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Scots,  and  was  compelled 
to  pay  a  ransom  of  much  larger  amount  than  the  required 
*  benevolence.' 

Sir  William  Boach  was  committed  to  prison,  from  which  he 
Tras  liberated  after  three  months — ^not,  probably,  until  he  had 
consented  to  pay  a  considerable  sum.^  Commissioners  were 
appointed  to  collect  money  in  every  county,  and  the  sums  so 
obtained  prove  a  state  of  comparative  wealth  curiously  different 
from  the  present.  Somersetshire  produced  :£6,707,  Kent  but 
little  less ;  but  Lancashire  could  only  raise  £660,  and  Cumber-» 
land  less  by  nearly  :glOO. 

There  was  a  large  debt  of  long  standing  due  from  France  to 
England,  beginning  with  arrears  to  be  paid  to  Henry's  sister, 
when  Queen-Dowager.  Henry  declared  that  he  would  be  satisfied 
if  Boulogne  and  the  country  adjacent  were  left  in  his  hands  till 
these  arrears  were  paid,  and  provided  also  no  farther  support 
were  furnished  to  Scotland.  Lord  Surrey  commanded  at 
Boulogne  during  the  winter  of  1545-6,  exposed  to  frequent 
skirmishes,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Hertford  at  the  head  of 
thirty  thousand  men.  In  May  a  conference  for  peace  took 
place  at  Aries.  It  was  acknowledged  that  England  had  been 
drawn  into  the  war  to  recover  her  debts,  while  four  times  that 
amount  had  been  spent.  *  You  have  well  scourged  us,'  replied 
the  French  commissioner;  ^you  have  slain  our  people  and 
devastated  our  country,  and  also  compelled  us  to  pay  our 
debts,  which  is  suflBlcient  pain  for  non-payment,  and  a  great 
honour  to  your  master.' 

It  was  agreed  ihat  Boulogne  should  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  English  as  a  security,  or  till  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
mised payments.' 

Cardinal  Beton  had  continued  to  prosecute  the  Scottish 
reformers,  and  in  January,  1546,  he  procured  the  executioui 
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nnder  the  form  but  without  the  substance  of  lawful  trial,  of 
George  Wishart,  one  of  their  most  popular  preachers,  at  St, 
Andrew's*  In  the  view  of  the  reformers  Wishart  was  a  martyr, 
Beton  a  murderer.  Civil  war  and  anarchy  had  broken  down 
the  rules  of  law,  and  Wishart's  friends  hastened  to  revenge  Us 
death,  obtained  entrance  into  the  castle,  and  murdered  Beton. 
Although  Marj  of  Guise  and  her  friends  maintained  for  some 
years  longer  the  Catholic  religion,  the  great  pillar  of  their 
policy  had  fallen. 

In  England  notwithstanding  that  in  the  royal  chapel  the 
mass  was  still  administered  in  Latin,  Henry  allowed  his  son  to 
be  educated  under  Cranmer's  direction.  Gardiner  tried  his 
strength  against  Cranmer  without  success,  and  when  the  pre- 
bendaries of  Canterbury  ventured  to  lay  an  information  against 
their  archbishop,  Henry  issued  a  commission  to  examine 
'  not  the  accused  but  the  accusers,'  some  of  whom  he  caused 
to  be  imprisoned,  and  compelled  them  all  to  ask  Cranmer's 
pardon.^ 

In  December,  1545,  when  Henry  for  the  last  time  in  his  life 
made  a  speech  in  Parliament,  he  addressed  the  members  with 
great  earnestness  concerning  their  want  of  true  religion  and 
disposition  to  wrangle  over  the  words  of  Scripture.  *  Of  this  I 
am  sure,'  said  he,  ^  that  charity  was  never  so  faint  among  you, 
and  God  himself,  amongst  Christians,  was  never  less  reverenced, 
honoured,  and  served.  Some  be  too  stiff  in  their  old  '^  Mump- 
simus,"  others  too  busy  and  curious  in  their  new  "  Sumpsimus." 
Alas,  how  can  poor  souls  live  in  concord  when  your  preachers 
sow  debate  and  discord?'  After  earnestly  admonishing  that 
these  errors  be  corrected,  he  exhorted  them  to  *  be  in  charity  one 
with  another,  like  brother  and  brother.'*  The  king's  words  are 
said  to  have  been  spoken  and  listened  to  by  many  with  tears, 
and  to  have  created  much  sensation  in  the  country ;  but  the  or- 
thodox party  had  still  the  law  of  the  Six  Articles,  and  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  was  supported  by  the  new  Chancellor  Wriothesley. 
A  few  months  afterwards,  in  June,  1546,  the  chancellor  with  his 
own  hands  applied  the  rack  to  the  daughter  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Ascue,  a  lady  who  had  been  seen  frequently  in  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral reading  the  Bible,  and  who  steadfastly  denied  the  divine 
nature  of  the  sacrament,  declaring  ^  the  bread '  to  be  ^  but  a 
remembrance  of  Christ's  death.'     Her  accusers  tried  to  include 

'  Lingard,  yi.  349.  *  The  story  of  Cranmer's  danger  and  escape,'  sajs  Mr.  'Froadcy 
'  is  familiar  to  us  through  Shakespeare's  Henry  VUL^  acL  v.  The  general  ontline 
is  no  doubt  correct '  (ir.  295,  note). 

'  Two  independent  accounts  of  this  speech  remain.    Hall  appears  to  hare  been 

present. 
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Hertford,  Cranmery  even  the  queen,  as  participators  in  her 
guilt,  but  without  eflfect.  Neither  could  torture  extract  infor- 
mation from  her,  nor  the  approach  of  death  induce  her  to 
waver.  Strong  in  her  fortitude,  this  heroic  woman  perished  by- 
fire  at  the  stake  with  three  other  heretics.^ 

Henry,  now  declining  in  health,  naturally  sought  for  the 
firmest  reliance  for  his  youthful  son.  The  prince  waa  but  nine 
years  old,  and  the  infant  Queen  of  Scotland,  through  whom  the 
king  still  fondly  hoped  to  unite  both  parts  of  the  island,  was 
*  among  a  sort  of  wolves,'  as  he  described  the  Scottish  nobles.* 
He  looked  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  as  the  nobleman  on  whose 
attachment,  as  the  uncle  of  his  son,  he  could  best  rely,  and 
Hertford  was  true  to  the  Beformation,  but  hated  by  the  old 
nobility,  and  dreaded  by  the  Catholic  party.  The  head  of  that 
party  was  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  one  time  regarded  as  a  pos- 
sible successor  to  the  throne,  should  the  king  die  without  a 
son.^  The  duke's  accomplished  son,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  was 
believed  to  harbour  peculiar  ill-will  against  Hertford,  who  had 
superseded  him  in  the  command  of  Boulogne,  and  he  had  been 
heard  to  foretell  that  the  time  of  revenge  might  not  be  far 
distant.  It  was  also  said  that  one  of  his  servants  had  held 
secret  communication  with  Cardinal  Pole  in  Italy. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  most  accomplished  of  the  young 
nobility,  had  been  the  favourite  companion,  fellow-student,  and 
brother  by  marriage,  of  that  Henry  Duke  of  Bichmond  whom 
the  king  would  have  been  well  pleased  to  have  named  in  the 
succession,  after  Edward.  Distinguished  both  as  a  soldier  and 
as  a  poet,  his  high  qualities  only  awakened  the  king's  appre- 
hensions as  to  the  ambition  of  one  who  might  aspire  to  marry 
ihe  Lady  Mary,  and  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  faction  endanger 
Edward's  throne.  The  king  was  apprised  that  Surrey  had 
quartered  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor  on  his  escutcheon 
with  a  silver  label,  a  distinction  to  which  the  king's  son  alone 
was  entitled ;  moreover,  that  he  had  maintained  himself  and  his 
father  to  have  the  first  claim  to  be  the  governors  of  the  young 
prince  on  the  death  of  the  king.  On  such  slender  grounds  a 
charge  of  treasonable  conspiracy  was  drawn  up  against  both  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  son.  Ignorant  of  each  other's  arrest, 
both  were  conveyed  to  separate  rooms  in  the  Tower.  The  duke's 
houses  were  searched,  and  his  personal  property  was  seized. 

'  Fronde,  ir.  606. 

*  *  Somotimes  hunting  in  a  pack,  sometimes  tearing  each  other  to  pieces/ — Uenxy's 
letter  to  the  Emperor  (Fronde,  vv.  308). 

'  To  this  effect,  Fronde  refers  to  Giustiniani's  '  Letters  from  the  Coutt  of  Henry 
Vm;— Froude,  i?.  640. 
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After  a  long  inyestigation  of  tlie  servants  and  female  connexions, 
whose  evidence  could  not  fail  to  be  modified  bj  fear  or  the  hope 
of  recompense,  the  king  affirmed  that  there  was  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  believing  that  the  Howards  aimed  at  obtaining  the 
crown;  the  judges  agreed  to  an  indictment  for  high  treason, 
and,  according  to  custom,  despatches  to  that  effect  were  sent  to 
the  ambassadors  abroad.  It  was  said  in  evidence  that  Lord 
Surrey  had  persisted  in  assuming  those  arms,  although  in- 
formed at  the  Heralds'  College  that  he  could  not  legally  adopt 
them.^ 

On  January  13  the  Earl  of  Surrey  was  arraigned  as  a  com- 
moner at  Guildhall.  To  the  charge  respecting  the  arms,  he 
made  a  spirited  defence,  explained  that  he  had  borne  them  long 
without  censure,  and  even  asserted  that  they  had  been  assigned 
to  him  by  the  Heralds.  The  Court,  however,  decided  that  suffi- 
cient proof  had  been  furnished  of  his  aspiring  to  the  throne,  and 
returned  a  verdict  of  ^  Guilty.*  The  earl  was  executed  on  January 
19.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  aged  Duke  of 
Norfolk  would,  when  deprived  of  his  son,  scarcely  seek  to  pro- 
long his  own  life ;  but  after  undergoing  many  examinations,  the 
duke  signed  a  confession  that  he  had  erred  in  communicating 
to  others  certain  royal  secrets,  contrary  to  his  oath,  and  in  con- 
cealing his  son's  treasonable  assumption  of  the  arms  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  as  weU  as  in  treasonably  wearing  on  his  own  shield 
the  arms  of  England  with  a  label  of  silver,  the  right  of  Prince 
Edward.^  Desirous  that,  in  case  of  his  death,  his  estate  should 
not  enrich  his  enemies,  Norfolk  also  wrote  requesting  from  the 
king  as  a  favour  that  the  ^  good  and  stately  gear '  of  which  he 
was  possessed  might  be  settled  on  Prince  Edward  and  his  heirs. 
Henry  assented  to  this  petition,  but  did  not  stop  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  duke.  A  bill  of  attainder  founded  on  the 
duke's  confession  was  brought  into  Parliament*  The  king's  ill- 
ness had  meantime  increased,  so  tar  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
him  to  give  his  assent  in  person.  Certain  lords  were  appointed 
to  act  in  his  name,  and  on  January  27  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  received  orders  to  bring  the  duke  to  execution  on  the 
following  morning. 

That  27th  day  of  January,  Henry,  whose  own  life  was  fast 
sinking,  spent,  we  are  told,  in  earnest  conversation  with  Lord 

^  Mr.  Fronde  giyes  reasoziB  for  supposing  that  Hie  earl  intended  on  the  Hngs 
death  to  claim  the  supreme  power,  either  for  his  &ther  or  himseifl 

'  It  is  said  bj  a  member  of  the  Howard  familj  that  the  ancestors  of  Qm  Duke 
of  Norfolk  had  borne  these  arms  from  the  time  of  Thomaa  of  Biotherton,  aon  of 
Edward  I. — See  Lingard,  vi.  362,  note. 
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Hertford  and  Sir  William  Paget  on  the  condition  of  England*  He 
nrged  them  to  promote  the  marriage  of  his  heir  to  the  infant 
Qneen  of  Scots  in  order  that  the  crowns  might  be  united,  and  he 
sent  messages  anxiously  commending  Edward  to  the  care  of  the 
rival  sovereigns,  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  So  long  as  Henry  could 
speak,  he  continued  these  instructions.^  K  he  thought  at  all  of 
that  noble  prisoner  in  the  Tower  who  had  been  so  many  years 
devoted  to  his  service,  it  was  perhaps  to  feel  that  by  his  removal 
the  head  of  a  faction  was  withdrawn,  and  the  path  made  more 
easy  for  those  to  whom  he  entrusted  his  son.  But  before 
the  sun  rose  on  January  28,  Henry  had  ceased  to  breathe. 
The  execution  was  suspended,  and  the  duke's  life  was  saved, 
although  for  some  years  he  remained  in  prison.  The  extent  of 
the  king's  danger  and  the  exact  time  of  his  death  were  concealed 
from  the  public.  While  the  earl  hastened  to  Hertford,  where 
Edward  was  residing  with  Elizabeth,  Parliament,  still  ignorant 
of  the  great  event,  met  for  business  as  usual,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  81st  that  the  lord  chancellor  officially  announced  the  mon- 
arch's death.  He  then  read  an  extract  from  the  royal  will 
respecting  the  government  to  be  carried  on  during  the  young 
king's  minority,  declared  Parliament  dissolved,  and  invited  the 
Lords  to  pay  their  respects.  Edward  had  been  brought  to  the 
Tower  to  be  proclaimed  Edward  VI.,  King  of  England,  France, 
and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Thus  the  title  which  the  Pope  had  conferred  on 
Henry  as  the  orthodox  opponent  of  Luther,  was  perpetuated 
for  one  who,  as  the  head  of  an  independent  Church,  defied  the 
papal  authority.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  proclamation 
announced  an  English  sovereign  to  be  also  King  of  Ireland,  of 
which  he  had  been  previously  styled  *  Lord.'  * 

When  Henry  ascended  the  throne,  the  English  ascendency 
was  chiefly  confined  to  a  portion  of  Dublin,  besides  four  adja- 
cent counties,  and  the  principal  sea-ports  ;  the  other  parts  of  the 
island  were  under  the  distracted  rule  of  a  number  of  petty 
chiefs,  the  greater  number  of  whom  were  of  Irish  origin.  For 
two  years  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  then  Earl  of  Surrey,  success- 
fully overawed  these  petty  despots ;  but  when  he  was  called  to 
the  command  of  the  army  in  the  war  with  France,  Ireland  was 
again  exposed  to  the  evils  of  perpetual  conflicts  between  rival 
chiefs,  the  Butlers  and  Fitzgeralds.  When  Henry  in  1534  caused 
Lord  Kildare  to  be  imprisoned  on  account  of  his  excesses,  his 
son.  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald^  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and 

1  Froude»  t.  2.  '  Lingard,  vL  326. 
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forty  followers,  dared  to  declare  war  against  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, sent  an  agent  to  the  Emperor,  asking  his  assistance  against 
the  criminal  husband  of  Queen  Catherine,  and  wrote  to  the  Pope 
offering  to  hold  the  crown  of  Ireland  as  his  liege-man,  and  pay  a 
yearly  tribute.  No  sane  body  of  men  could  support  this  wild  young 
nobleman  in  his  pretensions,  and  after  a  few  months  Fitzgerald 
sailed  to  England  to  supplicate  pardon  from  Henry.  He  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and  in  the  following  year  beheaded,  together 
with  five  of  his  family,  who  had  been  seized  in  Ireland  by 
stratagem,  all  being  convicted  by  the  act  of  attainder  passed 
by  the  English  Parliament. 

The  papal  authority  was  abolished,  and  Henry  was  declared 
head  of  the  Irish  Church.^  In  1542,  Ireland  was  raised  from 
a  lordship  to  the  higher  rank  of  a  kingdom,  and  measures 
were  taken  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  Connaught  and 
Munster,  the  least  civilised  parts  of  the  island.  Peerages  were 
granted  to  some  of  the  Irish  chieftains  who  bad  hitherto 
aspired  to  independence ;  and  never,  since  Henry  II.  invaded 
Ireland,  did  its  condition  appear  so  promising  as  during  the 
last  years  of  Henry  VIII. 

Salutary  changes  had  also  been  made  in  Wales,  the  native 
province  of  the  Tudors,  a  part  only  of  which  had  previously 
been  subjected  to  English  law.  The  government  of  the  wilder 
portions  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  Lords  of  the  Marches,  by 
whom  they  had  been  subdued,  and  who  had  their  separate 
courts,  judges,  and  officers,  and  punished  or  pardoned  offenders 
at  their  pleasure.  Atrocious  criminals  sometimes  escaped  &om 
justice  when  jurisdiction  was  thus  divided,  and  the  advantage 
was  considerable  when,  in  1536,  it  was  enacted  that  Wales 
should  thenceforth  be  under  the  same  laws  as  England ;  one 
borough  in  each  county,  with  only  one  exception,  retummg 
members  to  Parliament. 

There  must  sxurely  have  been  many  besides  the  friends  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  who  rejoiced  in  the  termination  of  a  reign 
in  which,  as  acknowledged  even  by  the  most  favourable  his- 
torian, *  the  laws  bad  been  severe  beyond  precedent,  and  even 
speech  was  criminal.'^  But  the  language  of  the  contemporary 
writers  leads  us  to  believe  that  Henry's  popularity,  which  had 
been  so  great  at  his  accession,  was  not  entirely  efiSa^ced  even 

^  The  two  races  of  settlers  are  said  to  have  combined  in  their  disapprobation  of 
the  change  of  religion.  Lord  Grej,  the  king*8  deputy,  succeeded  in  putting  dowa 
revolt,  but  was  related  to  the  Fitz;genildfi,  and  was  himself  accused  of  diaailectioo. 
He  asked  leave  to  return,  was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and  shortly  aflenraidB  be- 
headed.— Lingard,  p.  326. 

*  Froude,  v.  3. 
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by  so  many  acts  of  cruelty.*  In  early  life  he  liad,  says  Puller, 
^  a  beautiful  person  and  majestic  presence,  so  that  his  picture 
iT^as  known  at  first  sight.'  Latterly  he  became,  through  self- 
indulgence,  bloated  and  unwieldy.  Like  his  father,  he  viewed 
iT^ith  an  evil  eye  every  remote  descendant  of  the  Plantagenets, 
and  took  advantage  of  the  slightest  pretext  to  remove  those 
whom  his  jealousy  represented  as  possible  rivals  to  himself  or  his 
heir.  When  not  provoked  he  was  affable,  and  his  temper  has 
been  called  generous.  He  was  willing  to  conciliate  the  people 
when  they  complained  of  Wolsey's  exactions ;  and  his  iron  rule 
fell  chiefly  on  the  nobles  whom  he  dreaded,  and  on  heretics  who 
had  the  presumption  to  deny  his  supremacy  or  to  be  uncon- 
vinced by  his  reasoning.  The  great  number  of  letters  which 
remain,  written  by  him  or  addressed  to  him,  testify  to  his  appli- 
cation to  the  cares  of  government.*  *  The  majestic  lord  who 
broke  the  bonds  of  Eome,'*  he  yet  deserved  no  praise  from  the 
friends  of  religious  liberty  when  he  passed  ^  the  Six  Articles,' 
enabling  him  alike  to  bum  Lutherans  as  heretics  and  to  hang 
Catholics  as  traitors — the  former  for  denying  the  doctrines  of 
Kome,  the  latter  for  asserting  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 
Shortly  before  his  death,  Henry  endowed  Trinity  College  at 
Cambridge,  and  gave  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars  and  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  to  the  City  of  London. 

At  a  time  when  there  was  no  standing  army  it  was  needful 
that  an  occasional  muster  should  be  made  of  all  the  lancers  and 
light  horsemen  in  every  county,  and  in  the  thirty-third  year  of 
this  reign  an  Act  passed  by  which  owners  of  land,  whether  peers 
or  commoners,  were  required  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  horses 
of  a  given  size ;  and  it  was  further  enacted  that  any  person  whose 
vrife  wore  a  French  hood,  or  velvet  bonnet,  or  ornaments  of 
gold  or  jewels,  should  maintain  one  trotting  horse,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  ten  pounds.  Several  statutes  prohibited  the  expor- 
tation of  horses.^  Since  the  cessation  of  the  civil  war,  England 
had  been  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth,  and  several  reports 
testify  to  the  degree  of  respect  paid  to  the  lord  mayor  and  the 
merchants  of  London.  The  number  of  the  nobility  was  small, 
and  their  power  was  effectually  broken.    It  struck  the  Venetian 

'  If  Henry  had  died  previons  to  the  agitation  of  the  divorce,  his  loss  would  have 
been  deplored  as  one  of  the  heaviest  misfortunes  which  had  ever  befallen  the  country. 
— Froude,  i.  chap,  ii.,  towards  the  end. 

'  '  His  state  papers  and  letters  may  be  compared  with  those  of  Wolsey  or  of 
CiomweU :  the  perception  is  equally  clear,  the  expression  equally  powerful.' — ^Froude's 
Histoiy,  ii.,  near  the  end ;  Lingard,  vi.  164;  Hallam's  *  ConatitutioDal  History/  i.  22. 

•  Gray's  *  Installation  Ode.' 

«  See  '  Life  of  Sir  Christophor  Hatton,'  p.  340. 
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envoys  who  came  to  England  with  snrprise,  to  find  that  the 
Peers  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  places  from  which  they  deriyed 
their  titles,  and  that  all  writs  were  made  in  the  king's  name. 
Unaccnstomed  to  one  general  administration  of  the  law,  they 
thought  this  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  nobility.' 
Henry  was  accustomed  to  much  adulation,  and  when,  as  was 
usual  during  his  presence  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  chancellor 
or  other  leading  minister  spoke  of  his  '  sacred  majesty,'  the 
Lords  immediately  rose  and  bowed  profoundly  to  the  throne. 
But  it  was  in  this  reign  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  first 
raised  above  tbe  narrow  duty  of  voting  supplies ;  indeed,  when 
Henry  ascended  the  throne  the  Commons  cared  so  little  for 
their  privileges  that  their  attendance  was  enforced  by  law. 

^  They  woke  into  life  in  1529,  and  they  became  the  right 
hand  of  the  king.'  From  this  time  the  House  of  Commons 
began  to  absorb  within  the  range  of  its  action  business  of  every 
description  from  the  least  to  the  most  important  of  the  State.* 

1  See  No.  192  of  the  <  Quarterly  Beview/ 
'  Fronde,  iv.  639, 
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CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

EDWARD  VI. 
A.D.  1647-1668. 

The  son  of  Henry  Till,  and  his  third  queen,  Jane  Seymour, 
-was  not  ten  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father^s  death  in 
January,  1547.  According  to  ancient  usage,  it  behoved  the 
House  of  Lords  to  appoint  a  regent,  but  Henry  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  power  of  nominating  a  council  of  sixteen  to 
exercise  authoriiy  until  his  son  should  complete  his  eighteenth 
year.  Among  so  large  a  number,  few  only  could  wield  the  real 
power  of  government;  and  the  names  of  Cranmer,  of  Edward's 
uncle  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  and  of  Wriothesley,  the  lord 
chancellor,  were  foremost  on  the  list  of  those  called  by  the  late 
king  his  ^  executors.'  The  Earl  of  Hertford  immediately  aspired 
to  be  styled  the  Protector  of  the  Sealm  and  the  governor  of  his 
royal  nephew,  while  the  chancellor,  who  inclined  to  the  Popish 
party,  alone  opposed  his  pretensions. 

Wriothesley  spoke  earnestly  of  the  dangers  which  attended 
Protectorates.  Few  persons  then  living  could  remember  the 
wicked  Duke  of  Gloucester  who,  sixty-four  years  earlier,  had 
assumed  the  title  of  'Protector'  of  the  hapless  Edward. 
In  the  more  peaceable  times  which  had  succeeded,  the  youth- 
ful sovereign  was  far  less  exposed  to  personal  danger  than 
would  be  any  ambitious  subject  who  might  make  himself  too 
prominent. 

The  council  bestowed  additional  titles  on  several  peers.  The 
Protector  became  Duke  of  Somerset,  his  brother.  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  was  appointed  High  Admiral,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Seymour  j  Dudley  Lord  Lisle,  who  was  one  of  the  executors, 
was  made  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Wriothesley  Earl  of  South- 
ampton. The  duke's  appointment  as  Protector  was  hailed  with 
general  satisfaction  by  the  Protestant  party. 
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Although  Henry  had  been  in  his  latter  years,  to  use  Burnet's 
words,  ^  swimming  between  two  persuasions/  his  son  had  been 
placed  under  Protestant  tutors,  and  the  king's  uncles  adhered 
to  the  party  of  *  the  New  Learning.'  It  was  natural  that  Heniy 
should  avoid  placing  his  son  under  the  care  of  those  who  had 
only  admitted  his  supremacy  in  the  Church  through  fear,  and 
who  would  willingly  have  considered  the  Lady  Mary  as  the  sole 
legitimate  heir  of  the  crown.  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Edward's 
godfather  at  his  christening,  officiated  at  his  coronation  on 
February  20.  The  ceremony  was  shortened,  and  the  old  form 
of  presenting  the  king  to  the  people,  as  if  for  their  choice,  was 
omitted.^  Cranmer  in  a  short  address  alluded  to  the  change  in 
religion.  It  had  been,  he  said,  usual  for  the  Bishops  of  Canter- 
bury at  the  coronation  to  anoint  the  king  with  oil;  but  the 
royal  authority  was  the  gift  of  God,  and  independent  of  the 
priesthood,  and  the  use  of  the  oil  was  a  mere  ceremony.  He 
exhorted  Edward  to  reward  virtue  and  punish  sin,  setting 
before  him  the  example  of  King  Josiah. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  gladly  took  advantage  of  an  error 
made  by  the  lord  chancellor  in  granting  a  commission,  and, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  judges  and  the  council,  deprived 
him  of  his  office.  Being  thus  rid  of  his  most  formidable 
opponent,  Somerset  became  the  political  chief.  The  other 
*  executors '  designed  by  Henry  were  legally  his  advisers,  but 
only  seven  signed  his  new  commission,  which  was  drawn  in 
Edward's  name,  the  remainder  thus  silently  protesting  against 
the  extent  of  his  power.  Somerset  had  suppressed  part  of  the 
late  king's  will,  but  he  was  well  inclined  to  promote  Henry's 
policy  of  uniting  the  two  kingdoms  under  one  sovereign  by  the 
marriage  of  Edward  to  the  young  Queen  of  Scots. 

This  design  had  been  favoured  by  the  Scottish  Assembly  in 
1543,  but  the  influence  of  France  had  since  intervened,  while 
the  country  was  torn  by  religious  dissensions.  Francis  L,  Elng 
of  France,  died  two  months  after  his  rival  Henry  VIII.  TTia 
successor,  Henry  IL,  was  eager  to  renew  the  ancient  alliance 
with  Scotland,  and  promised  French  aid  towards  subduing  that 
disaffected  party  of  Scottish  Protestants  with  whom  the  Pro- 
tector allied  himself.  One  of  the  duke's  first  acts  was  to  warn 
the  bishops  that  their  authority  was  derived  entirely  from  the 
Crown.   This  was  willingly  acknowledged  by  Cranmer.  Believed 

1  lingard  and  Hallam  have  called  attention  to  this  change.    *  A  curious  proof/ 
says  the  latter,  '  of  the  solicitude  displayed  by  the  Tudors,  as  it  was  much  more  by 
the  next  family,  to  suppress  every  recollection  that  could  make  their  sovereign 
appear  to  be  of  popular  origin/ — '  Constitutional  History/  i.  37,  note. 
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from  the  fear  inspired  by  his  late  despotic  sovereign,  he  now 
opened  his  doors  to  the  German  reformers  who  arrived  in 
England,  and  in  parishes  where  Protestantism  prevailed  there 
ensned  an  immediate  destruction  of  images  and  painted  glass. 
Whitewash  was  frequently  spread  over  paintings  which  were 
looked  upon  as  superstitious,  and  some  preachers  violently 
denounced  the  custom  of  keeping  fasts  and  holidays.  Gardiner, 
-who  remained  Bishop  of  Winchester,  although  known  to  be  a 
Romanist,  entreated  Somerset  ^  not  to  trouble  the  realm  with 
novelties  in  religion,'  at  least  during  the  king's  childhood.  But 
the  work  of  reformation  was  pressed  forward.  In  the  May 
after  the  late  king's  death,  a  royal  visitation  was  ordered  to 
inquire  throughout  England  how  far  the  English  Liturgy  had 
been  adopted,  the  Pope's  authority  disclaimed,  and  superstitious 
practices  discontinued.  A  book  of  Homilies  was  published 
under  Cromwell's  direction,  to  be  read  in  every  parish  church. 
Customs  interwoven  with  the  usages  of  common  Ufe  could  not  be 
rudely  torn  away  with  impunity,  and  precipitation  in  proposing 
changes  for  which  the  people  were  unprepared,  was  one  of  the 
Protector's  great  mistakes.' 

Meantime  the  English  and  their  Protestant  allies  were 
defeated  in  Scotland.  On  June  21  a  French  force  sailed  up  the 
Channel,  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  which  after  a 
few  weeks  was  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground,  as  having  been 
profaned  by  the  murder  of  a  legate.* 

It  was  apparent  that  only  by  compulsion  could  the  young 
Queen  of  Scots  become  the  wife  of  Edward.  The  Duke  of 
Somerset  was  therefore  determined  to  lead  a  large  army  into 
Scotland,  on  the  ever-ready  plea  of  retaliation  for  the  incursions 
frequently  made  by  the  Scots  on  the  English  border. 

He  accordingly  took  the  command  of  fourteen  thousand  foot- 
soldiers  and  four  thousand  horse,  and  halted  on  September  8 
near  Preston-pans,  within  sight  of  the  Scottish  army  encamped 
at  Musselburgh,  a  few  miles  south-east  of  Edinburgh.  News  of 
the  approach  of  large  forces  from  England  had  already  in  great 
measure  united  hostile  parties  in  Scotland.  The  English  fac- 
tion which  held  St.  Andrew's,  after  looking  in  vain  for  aid  from 
England,  had  yielded.  Feuds  and  religious  differences  were  now 
for  a  time  forgotten,  and  the  ancient  war-signal — the  fiery 
cross  of  wood  lighted  and  then  quenched  in  the  blood  of  a  goat, 
was  carried  from  clan  to  clan ;  the  baron  came  from  his  lowland 

'  See  FroTide's  Hiatory,  ▼.  36-40. 

*  Two  Protestant  ministers  were  in  the  castle,  and  were  made  prisoners  by  the 
French ;  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  John  Knox,  then  beginning  his  ministry. 
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casUe,  the  Highland  chief  from  his  home  on  the  mountains, 
even  Protestant  preachers  and  Catholic  priests  alike  buckled  on 
their  armonr,  and  '  in  the  overpowering  peril  of  Scottish  free- 
dom, there  was  one  people  with  one  cause/ ' 

The  Scottish  forces  nearly  doubled  the  English,  but  Somer- 
set had  greatly  the  superiority  in  cavalry,  and  after  repeated 
skirmishes,  the  English  gained  the  brow  of  the  hiU  at  Falside, 
from  which  they  were  able  to  fire  on  the  ranks  below.  The 
battle  fought  on  the  10th,  called  from  a  neighbouring  mountain 
that  of  Finkie-Clengh,  is  described  as  more  than  ordinarily 
terrible.  The  impetuous  valour  of  the  Scots  at  first  carried  all 
before  them — they  had  even  seized  hold  of  the  royal  standard — 
but  when  victorious  they  broke  their  line,  and  the  tide  of  the 
*  heady  fight '  was  turned  by  the  orderly  advance  of  the  English 
horsemen.  It  is  said  that  the  Highlanders  held  together  and 
made  an  orderly  retreat,  but  the  engagement  soon  became 
^  more  a  massacre  than  a  battle/  the  English  resenting  their 
first  repulse  and  generally  giving  no  quarter. 

This  great  battle,  the  most  disastrous  defeat  sustained  by 
the  Scots  since  that  at  Flodden  Field,  was  the  last  engagement 
of  importance  fought  between  Scots  and  English  before  the 
Union.  The  number  of  prisoners  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
about  fifteen  hundred,  among  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Hnntly, 
lord  chancellor  of  Scotland.  The  quantity  of  armour  and 
weapons  collected  on  the  field  was  immense,  more  than  thirty- 
thousand  swords  and  coats  of  mail  being  sent  to  England  by 
ship. 

But  although  the  Duke  of  Somerset  had  gained  the  day,  he 
was  farther  than  ever  from  attaining  his  desired  object,  pos- 
session of  the  young  queen,  the  destined  bride  of  Edward. 
General  hatred  of  England  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
duke's  bloody  inroad.  Mary  was  sent  for  safety  to  the  impreg- 
nable castle  of  Dumbarton,  and  while  the  Protector  hoped  that 
the  Estates  would  sue  to  him  for  peace,  they  were  sending 
couriers  to  France  to  offer  their  young  queen  and  the  crown  of 
Scotland  to  the  Dauphin. 

Having  burnt  Leith  and  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  and  left 

>  Froude,  v.  46.  The  *  fiery  cross/  used  as  a  summons  to  arms  by  the  Scots  in 
ancient  times,  vas  passed  on  from  place  to  place  by  a  swift  messenger,  with  no  woid 
but  the  place  of  meeting  to  which  it  was  a  eall.---See  note  to  Scott^s  '  Ladj  of  the 
Lake/ 

*  Mr.  Froude  speaks  of  'the  disastrous  victory  of  Pinkie-Cleugh/  but  for  which 
'  the  friends  of  England  would  hare  continued  to  increase,  the  French  alliance  would 
have  grown  weaker,  and  the  daughter  of  James  V.  at  all  events  would  have  remained 
at  home.' 
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a  few  small  garrisons,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  returned  home. 
Scotland  was  too  barren  to  afford  subsistence  to  his  troops,  and 
he  was  wanted  in  England,  where  he  was  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
He  declined  the  offer  of  a  triumphal  procession  into  London, 
but  the  lord  mayor  and  the  aldermen  met  him  on  his  return 
and  escorted  him  to  the  palace.  The  Council  granted  him  fresh 
distinction,  and  an  order  was  issued  by  young  Edward  that  his 
uncle  should  be  placed  on  the  right  hand  and  next  to  the  throne 
in  Parliament. 

Whilst  the  Protector  was  invading  Scotland,  the  visitation 
of  the  churches  was  proceeding,  and  in  every  set  of  visitors 
there  was  at  least  one  preacher  of  Protestant  doctrines  ready  to 
exhort  the  people  against  superstition.'  In  London  the  visitors 
were  well  received,  except  by  the  bishop.  Dr.  Bonner  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Fleet  prison  for  contempt  of  the  king's  authority, 
but  was  soon  afterwards  released  on  submission.  Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  more  determined  in  his  oppo- 
sition and  declared  the  visitation  illegal,  was  committ-ed  also  to 
the  Fleet,  though  but  for  a  short  time. 

In  the  late  reign  Gardiner  had  striven  to  destroy  Cranmer ; 
the  retaliation  now  inflicted  does  not  appear  to  have  been  justi- 
fied by  law.*  When  Cranmer  visited  Gardiner  in  prison,  the  two 
bishops  are  said  to  have  debated  on  justification  by  faith  and 
how  far  charity  was  included.  Neither  of  the  disputants  would 
have  thought  it  right  to  allow  to  every  man  his  own  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture. 

But  when,  on  November  4,  Edward's  first  Parliament  met,  the 
spirit  of  charity  had  really  gained  for  the  moment  the  upper 
hand.  The  Six  Articles  Bill  was  repealed ;  so  were  also  the  Acts 
of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  against  the  Lollards.  The  sharper  clauses  of 
the  Act  of  Supremacy  were  blotted  out  of  the  statute  book, 
and  some  offences  which  had  in  the  late  reign  been  aggravated 
into  treiison  or  felony  were  again  reduced  to  the  class  of  mis- 
demeanours. The  severe  laws  passed  against  vagrancy  in  the 
last  reign  were  said  to  have  failed  by  reason  of  their  too  great 
severity.  But  the  number  of  vagrants  was  still  so  great  an  evil 
that  the  Protector  was  induced  to  propose  another  Act,  which 
was  likewise  extremely  severe.  According  to  this,  a  servant  who 
left  his  work,  or  any  able-bodied  vagrant  without  means  of  sup- 
port, if  not  going  in  search  of  labour,  should  be  brought  before 
the  two  nearest  magistrates,  and,  if  convicted  of  idleness,  be 
branded  on  the  breast  with  the  letter  Y,  and  adjudged  to  some 
honest  neighbour  as  *  a  slave '  for  the  term  of  two  years,  he 

>  Strype's  *  Cranmer,'  p.  147.  *  Froude,  v.  61. 
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engaging  to  set  tlie  man  to  work  and  supply  him  with  the  bore 
necessaries  of  life.  Bamet  says  that  this  Act  was  directed 
against  vagrant  monks  who  spread  disloyalty  among  the  people. 
Lingard  declares  that  it  was  aimed  at  the  mendicants  who  had 
formerly  been  relieyed  at  the  gates  of  the  monasteries.  The  Act 
was  passed  at  a  time  when  poverty  was  increasing,  and  as  it 
was  found  too  cruel  to  be  put  in  force  it  was  repealed  after  two 
years.  Another  Act  passed  which,  although  it  promised  weU, 
failed  to  bring  good  effects.  There  had  been  small  monastic 
institutions,  called  chantries,  for  secular  priests  whose  chief  duty 
was  to  perform  daily  masses  for  the  founders.  Some  of  these 
had  been  abolished  in  the  late  reign,  and  it  was  proposed  that 
with  these  funds  alms-houses,  schools,  and  hospitals  should  be 
founded,  the  number  of  working  clergymen  increased,  and  aid 
given  to  public  works.  The  Council  asked  Parliament  to  repose 
in  them  the  same  uncontrolled  confidence  in  this  matter  which 
had  been  allowed  to  Henry. 

Although  Cranmer  and  seven  other  bishops  opposed  the  grant 
in  the  first  instance,  it  was  passed  by  a  triumphant  majority;  but 
the  Council  divided  the  spoil  without  benefit  to  the  country.* 

When  the  Scottish  emissaries  brought  to  Paris  the  offer  of 
their  queen's  hand,  the  French  court  at  once  accepted  the  terms. 
If  the  Scottish  Estates  should  require  their  queen's  husband  to 
reside  in  Scotland,  the  King  of  France  would  be  compeUed  to 
refuse  the  request,  and  would  find  Mary  another  husband,  but 
otherwise  she  might  become  the  wife  of  the  Dauphin,  and  the 
French  government  would  make  the  cause  of  Scotland  its  own. 

If  a  wild  Irish  chieftain  could  win  the  royal  bride  of  Soot- 
land,  one  was  ready  in  the  person  of  *  young  Gerald  of  Kildare,' 
and,  ever  prompt  to  rise,  O'Donnell  broke  out  into  rebellion  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  supported  by  fifteen  hundred  Scots.  In  the 
spring  the  Protector  was  apprised  that  ships  were  preparing  to 
transport  a  French  army  into  Scotland.  To  anticipate  their 
arrival  he  sent  a  small  force  across  the  border,  which  took 
possession  of  Haddington,  and  wasted  the  country  round 
Edinburgh. 

On  June  16  the  French  landed  at  Leith,  and  the  terms 
required  by  the  Scottish  Convocation  were  promptly  agreed 
upon.  The  Dauphin  would  espouse  the  young  queen,  and  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Scotland  be  formally  and /or  ever  united, 
Scotland  retaining  her  laws  and  liberties,  and  being  promised 
protection  from  ^  her  auld  enemies '  the  English.^     It  was  in 

*  Hallam,  i.  04  ;  Lingard,  vii.  22. 

«  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  1648.    See  Fronde,  v.  78. 
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vain  that  the  Protector  now  oftered  terms  of  conciliation.  The 
Scots  were  exasperated  against  the  English,  and  Marj  of 
Guise — the  queen-mother — used  all  her  influence  for  France. 
It  was  determined  that  Mary  should  be  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  adopted  country.  The  French  admiral  skilfully 
avoided  the  English  cruisers,  and  carried  the  young  queen  safely 
to  Brest.  Although  only  in  her  sixth  year,  she  was  speedily 
affianced  to  the  Dauphin.  The  prize  of  the  English  contention 
was  lost,  while  England  was  actually  drifting  into  a  French  war. 

Fresh  dissensions  arose  respecting  points  of  religion,  and 
complaints  were  made  that  Bishop  Gardiner,  on  his  release  from 
confinement,  had  attacked  the  itinerant  preachers.  The  Duke 
of  Somerset  sent  for  the  bishop  and  desired  him  to  preach 
a  sermon  before  the  Court  on  the  points  then  in  debate,  as 
a  test,  telling  him  that  as  Protector  he  stood  in  the  king's 
place.  Although  the  bishop's  sermon  has  been  pronounced  very 
moderate,  the  governing  powers  were  against  him,  and  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower.' 

The  Protector  now  commenced  building  for  himself  a  mag- 
nificent palace  suitable  to  his  princely  fortune,  the  place  of 
which  is  still  marked  by  the  name  of  Somerset  House,  in  the 
Strand.  He  pulled  down  a  parish  church  and  a  beautiful  chapel 
erected  by  the  last  prior  of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  to  clear  the 
ground. 

General  discontent  was  now  gaining  ground,  but  from  causes 
apart  from  religion.  The  high  price  of  wool  and  the  cheapness 
of  sheep-farming  encouraged  landowners  to  throw  their  arable 
lands  into  pasture  and  increase  the  size  of  farms ;  consequently 
meat  became  dearer,  and  so  many  labourers  were  dismissed  as 
to  increase  greatly  the  number  of  mendicants  seeking  in  vain 
for  relief.  Dr.  Latimer,  who  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  in 
the  spring  of  1548,  inveighed  against  ^  graziers,  enclosers,  and 
raisers  of  rents '  as  public  enemies.  In  places  where  there  had 
lately  been  many  householders,  '  there  is  now,'  said  Latimer, 
*  but  a  shepherd  and  his  dog.'  As  there  was  no  organised  plan 
of  relief  for  the  poor,  some  act  of  government  appeared  re- 
quisite, but  it  was  very  difficult  to  determine  on  the  best 
expedient. 

The  Protector  endeavoured  to  uphold  the  statutes  enforcing 
the  tillage  of  the  soil,  which  had  been  passed  in  the  last  reign ; 
he  established  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  his  own  house,  where  com- 
plainants might  seek  redress ;  and  he   sent  commissioners  to 

'  Froude,  ▼.  102-106.     If  other  statesmen  had  not  agreed  in  inflicting  punishment 
on  the  Bishop,  he  would  have  been  released  aft«r  the  fall  of  Somerset. 

VOL.  I.  £   £ 
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traverse  the  country,  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  people, 
that  the  names  of  anj  who  were  found  to  have  offended  against 
the  law  might  be  made  known.     The  commissioners  were  at 
first  received  by  the  people  with  exultation,  in  the  hope  of  the 
speedy  redress  of  all  their  grievances.     But  *  the  leaders  of  a 
suffering  nation,'  as  it  has  been  well  said,  '  cannot  with  im- 
punity excite  hopes  of  relief  which  they  have  no  means  of 
realising.'*      The  great  enclosure  of  commons  which  had  lately 
taken  place,  depriving  the  poor  of  their  privilege  of  common 
pasturage,  added  greatly  to  the  distress ;  and  when  it  could  be 
stated  that  whole  villages  had  been  demolished  and  the  inhabi- 
tants turned  adrift,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  general  dis- 
content became  formidable.     One  of  the  commissioners  wrote 
to  the  Protector  that  he  found  the  people  mostly  well-disposed, 
and  that  if  they  had  good  justices  of  the  peace,  and  loyal 
preachers,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  sedition.     But  good 
influence  was  altogether    wanting,    rival  noblemem    eagerly 
ascribed   existing   grievances  to  the   mistaken  policy  of  the 
Protector,  and  discontented  clergy  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
people.    Moreover,  just  when  Somerset  was  anxiously  hoping  to 
conciliate  the  aggrieved  classes,  serious  complaints  reached  him 
of  the  tyrannical  conduct  and  the   ambitious  designs  of  his 
brother.  Lord  Seymour.^ 

The  High  Admiral,  enriched  by  a  grant  of  manors  in 
eighteen  counties,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  soon  after- 
wards married  the  widowed  queen,  Catherine  Parr,  who  had 
been  attached  to  him  when  first  a  widow,  and  his  now  nn- 
bridled  ambition  incited  him  to  undermine  in  every  way  the 
Protector's  power.  The  queen  dowager's  death,  which  occurred 
in  September,  1548,  still  further  stimulated  Seymour's  ambi- 
tion, for  he  next  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
who  had  for  some  time  resided  with  her  stepmother  under 
his  roof.  He  endeavoured  to  win  Edward's  affection  by  sup- 
plying him  secretly  with  money,  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  pirates  who  infested  the  English  Channel,  and  is  said  to 
have  obtained  large  sums  for  his  purposes  from  Sherington, 
the  master  of  the  mint  at  Bristol,  who  had  amassed  an 
enormous  fortune  by  the  purchase  of  church  plate  which  he 
had  mixed  with  base  metal  and  coined  into  shillings. 

Envious  of  his  brother's  ascendency,  and  desperately  seeking 
to  make  himself  the  head  of  a  paiijy,  Seymour  applied  for 
aid  to  Lord  Southampton,  the  late  lord  chancellor,  and  other 

•  Fronde,  v.  125.  -'  See  Tytler,  •  Edward  VI,  anl  Mary/  i.  111-119. 
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noblemen  supposed  to  be  unfavourable  to  Somerset.  But 
Wriothesley,  although  he  might  resent  his  displacement,  dis- 
approved of  Seymour's  projects,  and  informed  the  Protector  of 
the  danger. 

On  January  17,  Seymour  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  On 
February  23  the  Privy  Council  ordered  the  numerous  charges 
against  him  to  be  read  over  in  his  presence,  and  called  upon 
him  to  reply,  which  he  refused,  except  in  due  course  upon 
open  trial.  The  chancellor  and  the  rest  of  the  council  then 
determined  on  passing  an  Act  of  Attainder ;  thus,  says  Mr. 
Hallam,  following  the  worst  precedents  in  the  reign  of  Henry. 
The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords  without  opposition.  The 
admiral  was  brought  before  a  Committee  of  both  Houses,  before 
v^hom  the  charges  were  again  read.  He  admitted  that  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  gain  possession  of  the  king's  person,  alleging  that 
he  had  afterwards  relinquished  the  plan.  He  had  sought  to  in- 
duce the  king,  he  said,  to  obtain  from  Parliament  a  change  in  the 
pfovemment.  He  refused  to  reply  to  the  more  serious  charges. 
Seymour  had  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  pleaded  in 
his  favour ;  the  House  asked  to  hear  the  evidence  again,  and 
the  four  peers,  among  whom  was  Wriothesley,  who  had  previously 
given  their  depositions,  repeated  their  disclosures. 

The  lawyers  gave  their  opinion  that  the  oflFences  of  the  Lord 
High  Admiral  came  within  the  compass  of  high  treason,  and 
finally,  the  Commons'  House  *  being  marvellously  full,'  almost 
four  hundred  present,  and  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  objecting, 
the  bUl  passed,  and  was  sent  to  the  king  with  a  request  that 
*  justice  might  have  place.'  *How  striking  a  picture,'  says 
Hallam,  *  it  affords  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  behold  the 
popnlar  and  well-natured  Duke  of  Somerset,  more  estimable  at 
least  than  any  other  statesman  employed  under  Edward,  not 
only  promoting  the  unjust  condemnation  of  his  brother,  but 
signing  the  warrant  under  which  he  was  beheaded ! '  Lord 
Seymour  was  executed  on  March  20.^  His  intention  to 
depose  the  Protector,  and  effect  a  change  of  government  by 
force,  appears  to  have  been  clearly  proved.  Dr.  Latimer  declared 
that  Seymour  ^  was  a  wicked  man,  and  the  realm  was  well  rid 
of  him.'  Bishop  Burnet  says  of  the  execution  :  *  This  was  the 
only  cure  that  his  ambition  seemed  capable  of;  yet  it  was 
thought  against  nature  that  one  brother  should  fall  by  the  hand 
of  another ;  and  the  attainting  a  man  without  hearing  him  was 

'  Fronde,  v.  166;  Hallam,  i.  89.  Soe  Tytler's  replies  to  Lingard,  *  Edward  VI. 
and  Mary,*  i.  160.  Hallam  acknowledi^es  that  Sejrmour  was  *  a  dangerous  and  un- 
j)rin.'ipled  man.*  but  thinks  that  no  ftvidcnce  of  treason  was  brought  against  him. 
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condemned  as  contrary  to  nature  and  justice  ;  so  the  Protector 
suffered  almost  as  much  from  his  death  as  he  could  have  done 
by  his  life.'  ^ 

The  state  of  public  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1549 
caused  deep  anxiety  to  the  Protector's  best  friends.  Sir  William 
Paget  implored  him  to  be  more  careful  in  introducing  innova- 
tions, a  course  dangerous  for  a  king,  and  highly  perilous  to  ^  a 
subject  in  great  authority,  as  is  your  Grace.'  Paget  also  warned 
Somerset  of  his  increasing  unpopularity  in  the  council,  and 
advised  him  to  be  less  arrogant.^ 

The  Protector  was  inclined  to  sympathise  with  the  people. 
He  had  before  inveighed  against  the  covetousness  of  the  gentle- 
men, and  in  the  month  of  May  he  issued  a  royal  proclamation 
ordering  that  the  recently  enclosed  commons  should  be  again 
thrown  open.  By  this  he  gave  great  offeuce  to  many  of  the 
council  and  to  other  men  of  high  rank,  who  accused  him  of 
encouraging  the  spirit  of  revolt. 

The  more  energetic  lords  determined  to  act  for  themselves : 
they  attempted  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  direct  the 
sheriffs  and  magistrates;  and  when  serious  affrays  took  place  in 
Cornwall  they  sent  private  orders,  unknown  to  Somerset,  that 
the  disturbances  should  be  put  down  by  force.  The  Protector 
had  flattered  himself  that  the  religious  changes  lately  intro- 
duced had  been  generally  popular  in  the  country,  but  it  was  not 
so ;  great  numbers  in  fact  still  remained  attached  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  were  excited  to  discontent  by  the  priests. 
When  the  people  suffer  they  look  back  upon  past  times  as 
periods  of  greater  happiness ;  and,  distressed  by  want  of  work, 
dearness  of  food,  and  the  inclosure  of  the  commons  on  which 
they  had  fed  their  cows  and  their  poultry,  they  even  longed 
again  for  the  time  when  the  prayers  of  the  Church  were  in 
Latin  and  when  heretics  were  burned  at  the  stake !  The 
fifteen  articles  of  the  bold  petition  sent  up  by  the  Commons  of 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  in  June,  1549,  must  have  been  insti- 
gated by  displaced  or  discontented  clergy.  They  demanded  the 
restoration  of  the  statute  of  *  the  Six  Articles,'  of  the  Latin 
mass,  the  restoration  of  all  Catholic  services,  and  that  the 
English  Bible  should  be  withdrawn. 

At  this  period  Cornwall  had  its  sep^irate  language,  as  had 
Ireland,  Wales,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  each  differing  from  the 
other;  and  the  same  petition  which  required  the  mass  to  be 
again  performed  in  Latin  declared  that  the  Cornishmen  utterly 

•  Burnet,  ii.  73.  «  Tvtier,  i.  174. 
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refused   *the  new   English,'   which  some  of  them  could   not 
understand.^ 

The  Protector  was  very  reluctant  to  use  the  sword  against 
men  whose  cause  he  considered  partially  just.  On  July  8  he 
replied  at  length,  in  the  king's  name,  to  their  supplication,  re- 
buking them  for  making  their  demands  ^  sword  in  hand.'  ^  If 
any  thing  be  to  be  reformed  in  our  laws,'  said  the  royal  mes- 
sage, *  Parliament  is  near  at  hand — a  place  where  men  ought, 
and  have  ever  been  wont,  to  commune  on  such  matters.'  As  the 
people  had  feared  impediments  in  christening  their  children, 
he  promised  that  the  priests  should  not  fail  to  perform  the  rite. 
The  Protector  expressed  surprise  that  any  persons  could  again 
require  the  *  Six  Articles,'  and  other  severe  laws  aflfecting 
treason,  'the  which  our  whole  Parliament,  almost  on  their 
knees,  required  us  to  abolish,'  and  for  abrogating  them  '  with 
a  whole  voice  gave  us  most  humble  thanks.  Will  you  that  we 
shall  resume  the  scourge  again  9 '  Concerning  the  complaint 
against  taxes,  it  was  stated  that  the  wars  carried  on  by  England 
against  France  and  Scotland  had  so  impoverished  the  treasury 
that,  in  spite  of  the  late  loans  and  benevolences,  Henry  VIII. 
left  a  debt  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.*  But  by  his 
sympathy  with  the  people,  Somerset  oflfended  the  Council  with- 
out having  conciliated  the  insurgents,  and  he  was  compelled  at 
last  to  let  the  Council  take  their  own  course.  Troops  were 
wanted  in  opposite  directions.  Lord  Grey  went  with  a  force  of 
foreign  mercenaries  to  support  Lord  Sussell,  in  Devonshire, 
against  an  organised  force  of  twenty  thousand  men  headed  by 
Sir  Thomas  Pomeroy,  Sir  Humphrey  Arundel,  and  the  Mayor  of 
Bodmin,  who  were  provided  with  cannon  and  paraded  the  cross 
on  their  banner.  The  insurgents  laid  siege  to  Exeter,  but  on 
the  fortieth  day  were  driven  from  the  walls  with  the  loss  of 
nine  hundred  men,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  foreign  troops  were 
at  length  completely  subdued.  Although  Protestantism  gene- 
rally prevailed  in  London  and  other  large  towns,  and  likewise 
in  the  eastern  counties,  the  Soman  Catholics  were  still  the 
majority  in  the  North  and  West  of  England,  and  the  disturb- 
ances which  became  so  formidable  in  the  western  counties 
appear  to  have  been  greatly  excited  by  the  change  of  religion. 
Martial  law  was  proclaimed,  the  Mayor  of  Bodmin  and  other 

*  Fronde,  v.  178.  '  Cornish/ says  Mr.  Merirale,  'was  used  for  the  last  time  in 
the  church  at  the  sonthern  extremity  of  Cornwall  about  1680,'  although  *  the  language 
still  lingered  west  of  Penzance  some  years  later/ — '  Historical  Sketches/ 

*  Tytler,  i.  180-182.  » There  are  in  the  State  Paper  Office  three  drafts  of  this 
answer,  none  of  them  signed  by  Edwarfi  or  Somerset.' 
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rebel  leaders  were  hanged,  and  four  thousand  rebels  are  said  to 
have  been  killed  in  action  in  the  West.  The  peasantry  were 
greatly  irritated  by  the  employment  of  foreign  troops,  and  in- 
stantly killed  every  foreign  soldier  who  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  formidable  rising  which  took  place  at  the  same  time  in 
Norfolk  was  not  the  consequence  of  religious  innovations,  but 
of  discontent  occasioned  by  the  inclosure  of  the  commons.^ 

The  people  who  assembled  at  an  annual  festival  on  July  6 
at  Wymondham  loudly  complained  of  grievances,  expressing 
their  favourable  opinion  of  the  Protector,  but  alleging  the  in- 
adequacy of  his  powers  to  redress  their  wrongs.  They  found  a 
daring  leader  in  Robert  Ket,  a  tanner  by  trade,  who  was  the 
lord  of  three  manors  in  the  county.^  He  formed  a  central  camp 
on  Mousehold  Hill,  near  Norwich,  where  by  degrees  16,000 
men  assembled  and  built  for  themselves  turf  huts  roofed 
with  boughs.  On  this  spot  was  a  large  spreading  tree,  which 
they  called  the  Oak  of  Reformation,  and  converted  into  a  hall  of 
justice,  fixing  on  it  cross  beams  and  rafts  and  roofing  it  over 
with  boards.  There  Ket  sat  daily  to  administer  what  he  called 
justice  on  any  of  the  gentry  who  were  brought  before  him  on  the 
charge  of  robbing  the  poor.  The  Mayor  of  Norwich  and  other 
gentlemen  were  detained  prisoners  in  the  camp,  and  compelled 
to  assist  at  this  tribunal. 

Ket's  followers  were  directed  to  enter  country  houses,  seize 
arms,  and  bring  cattle  and  provisions  to  the  encampment,  but 
were  in  the  beginning  forbidden  to  shed  blood,  and  punished 
when  they  tried  to  secrete  booty  for  their  private  use.'  There 
was  a  pulpit  at  which  clergymen  were  encouraged  to  preach. 
Efforts  were  made  to  pacify  the  leaders  of  this  insurrection. 
The  mayor  and  others  often  went  up  into  tHe  tree  to  persuade 
the  confederates  to  desist  from  their  unlawful  proceedings, 
and  on  July  31  a  "^herald  arrived  bringing  a  free  pardon  for 
all  who  would  return  to  their  homes.  The  people  would 
have  submitted,  had  not  Ket,  elated  by  finding  himself  captain 
of  20,000  men,  resented  the  word  pardon.  Thereupon  the 
herald  called  him  a  traitor,  and  an  uproar  ensued. 

The  Marquis  of  Northampton  entered  Norwich  with  1,000 
English  horse  and  a  troop  of  Italians,  but  was  worsted  by  Ket^ 
who  set  part  of  the  city  on  fire,  killed  Lord  SheflBeld  and  a  hun- 
dred men,  and  compelled  the  marquis  and  his  followers  to  leave 
the  county.     The  Council  was  alarmed  and  embarrassed,  and 

*  Hallam,  '  Constitutional  History,'  i.  92. 

*  Lingard,  vii.  47. 

*  Blomefield's  *  History  of  Norfolk,'  ii.,  chap.  xxv.  163. 
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ordered  Lord  Warwick  to  quell  this  formidable  outbreak  before 
he  proceeded  to  the  invasion  of  Scotland. 

When  Warwick  reached  Norwich  on  August  23  with  8,000 
men,  he  found  the  city  still  in  the  power  of  the  rebels ;  but,  after 
a  fierce  contention,  German  reinforcements  arrived  and  secured 
victory  to  the  government. 

Warwick,  after  cutting  oflF  supplies  from  the  rebel  camp, 
again  oflFered  pardon  to  all  excepting  the  leaders,  which  con- 
ditions were,  after  some  delay,  accepted.*  The  full  severity 
of  the  law  fell  only  upon  the  brothers  Ket  and  nine  others. 
The  Kets  were  sent  to  London  to  be  examined  by  the  Council, 
and  were  brought  back  to  Norfolk  late  in  the  autumn  for 
punishment. 

Robert  Ket  was  hung  in  chains  on  Norwich  Castle,  William 
on  the  tower  of  Wymondham  Church.  Risings  in  Yorkshire 
had  also  been  put  down,  but  the  government  had  lost  popularity 
and  the  treasury  was  impoverished  by  the  employment  of  mer- 
cenary troops.*  It  had  been  reported  that  chaplains  of  the 
Princess  Mary  were  seen  among  the  insurgents  in  Devonshire, 
and  Somerset  consequently  wrote  to  the  princess  on  the  subject, 
adding  that  he  did  not  doubt  her  loyalty.  Mary  gave  a  short 
reply  that,  if  the  realm  was  in  disorder,  the  fault  was  not  hers  : 
neither  she  nor  any  of  her  household  had  held  communication 
with  the  rebels. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  having  now  been  Protector  for  nearly 
three  years,  the  Council  interfered  with  complaints  of  his  govern- 
ment both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  sent  a  memorandum  of 
their  dissatisfaction  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  War  had  not 
yet  been  declared  between  England  and  France,  but  Boulogne 
was  threatened  by  the  French,  while  the  English  garrison  was 
but  ill-provided.  The  young  Queen  of  Scots,  who  should  have 
been  the  bride  of  Edward,  was  being  educated  in  France.  The 
Council  stated  that  when  Somerset  first  took  the  chief  direction 
it  was  upon  tlie  condition  that  on  all  important  affairs  he  should 
be  guided  by  their  advice ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  be- 
come arrogant  and  despotic  ;  that  he  disposed  of  offices  at  his 
own  pleasure  ;  and  that,  without  regard  to  the  troubled  state  of 
the  country,  he  had  erected  sumptuous  habitations  for  himself. 
When  Somerset  was  aware  of  the  dissatisfaction,  and  saw  him- 
self opposed  by  the  councillors  appointed  by  the  late  king,  he 

1  Lingard,  rii.  48.  After  theso  eyenta,  lords-lieutenant  of  counties  were  instituted, 
cmpowere<l  to  inquire  into  insurrections  and  to  levy  men  to  sulxlue  them. 

*  The  employment  of  foreigii  soldiers  was  called  'ruling  by  strangors.* — Burnet, 
iii.  147. 
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resolved  to  accuse  them  of  treason,  and  persuaded  Edward  that 
a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  against  his  royal  power.  He  cir- 
culated handbills  calling  on  the  people  to  defend  their  firiend, 
the  Protector,  and  issued  an  order  under  the  Great  Seal  for  a 
general  muster  to  be  held  at  Hampton  Court,  where  Edward 
then  resided.  The  corporation  of  London  were  required  to  send 
1,(^00  men  for  the  king's  defence,  and  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  was  ordered  to  refuse  admission  to  any  member  of  the 
Council.  Thus  began  war  between  the  Protector  and  the 
Council;  the  Council  gained  the  advantage  both  in  the  city 
and  the  neighbouring  counties,  where  they  also  circulated 
their  handbills. 

A  great  multitude  thronged  around  Hampton  Court  on 
October  6,  when  Edward  was  induced  to  speak  to  them.  *  Good 
people,  I  pray  you,'  said  he,  *  be  good  to  us  and  to  our  uncle.' 
Somerset  spOke  to  the  people  also,  in  passionate  language, 
declaring  that  his  destruction  would  involve  that  of  the  king 
and  commonwealth ;  that  ^  all  would  perish  together.'  In  his 
appeal  he  relied  too  far  on  his  popularity ;  the  people  were  not 
inclined  to  rise  in  an  insurrection  on  his  behalf,  and,  by  his 
hostility  towards  the  Council,  he  destroyed  the  chance  of  an 
amicable  accommodation  had  he  profited  by  their  remon- 
strances. 

In  the  expectation  of  commotion,  Hampton  Court  was  thought 
too  insecure,  and  the  young  king  was  hurried  off  to  Windsor  on 
horseback  late  at  night.  To  guard  against  popular  excite- 
ment, the  Lords  of  the  Council  held  a  meeting  at  Guildhall, 
where  they  assured  the  citizens  that  they  had  no  intention  of 
altering  the  established  form  of  religion.  They  dreaded  that 
tumults  might  ensue  after  Somerset's  unwise  proclamation, 
and  that  he  might  carry  off  the  king  to  a  distance.  Having 
now  obtained  the  ascendency,  on  October  12  they  proceeded  to 
Windsor ;  those  members  of  the  Council  who  had  acted  under 
Somerset's  dictation  were  removed,  and  on  the  14th  the  Pro- 
tector was  himself  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  Protectorate  was 
ended. 

Dudley  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  risen  to  an  important 
place  in  the  Council,  chiefly  through  his  military  skill  in  sup- 
pressing the  late  insurrections,  was  the  son  of  that  Edmund 
Dudley  executed  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  reign.  Henry  VIII. 
allowed  him  to  inherit  through  his  mother  the  title  of  Lord  Lisle, 
with  a  large  estate,  and  made  him  one  of  his  executors.  Somer- 
set acknowledged  Warwick's  growing  influence  by  privately 
writing  to  him,  and  appealing  to  their  former  friendship.      He 
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did  not  deny  the  charges  brought  against  him,  bnt  threw  him- 
self on  the  king's  mercy,  and  after  being  deposed  from  the  Pro- 
tectorate by  Parliament,  and  deprived  of  estates  which  he  had 
appropriated,  valued  at  £2,000  per  annum,  was  released  from 
confinement  on  February  6.  Two  months  afterwards  Somerset 
resumed  his  place  at  the  Council-board,  and  his  reconciliation 
with  Warwick  appeared  complete  when  on  June  3  the  duke's 
daughter.  Lady  Anne  Seymour,  was  married  to  Lord  Ambrose 
Dudley,  eldest  son  of  Warwick,  the  king  and  the  French  ambas- 
sadors being  present  at  the  pageant  held  at  Richmond  on  the 
occasion. 

A  treaty  of  peace  had  been  concluded  with  France ;  Bou- 
logne was  ceded  by  the  English  on  the  promise  that  the  French 
king  would  pay  400,000  crowns  for  its  possession  ;  and  a  nego- 
tiation had  been  begun  for  the  marriage  of  Edward  with  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  France.  Although  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
took  part  in  these  demonstrations,  he  could  not  regain  his 
ascendency,  and  the  sum  paid  by  the  King  of  France  for  Bou- 
logne went  little  way  towards  remedying  the  emptiness  of  the 
exchequer,  ascribed  to  the  Protector's  mismanagement. 

An  unprincipled  desire  of  riches  was  the  crying  evil  among 
merchants  as  well  as  statesmen,  and  English  commerce  was 
declared  to  be  greatly  injured  by  the  inferior  goods  exported 
from  this  country,  which,  *  through  the  naughtiness  of  the 
making,  remained  unsold.'  Latimer  and  other  leading  Protestant 
clergymen  preached  boldly  before  the  young  king  concerning 
these  malpractices. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  had  forborne  to  interfere  with  the 
religious  observances  of  the  Princess  Mary ;  but  when  Warwick 
directed  the  Council,  her  privileges  were  restricted,  and,  on  sus- 
picion  that  she  corresponded  with  the  emperor,  Mary  was 
ordered  to  appear  at  court.  The  princess  obeyed,  and  rode  into 
London  attended  by  a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  each 
of  whom  wore  a  symbol  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Mary  replied  to 
the  letter  which  Edward  had  been  induced  to  write  to  her,  tliat 
he  was  too  young  to  be  a  judge  on  such  subjects,  and  she 
refused  to  submit  to  the  direction  of  the  Privy  Council.  The 
dread  which  the  English  Council  felt  of  the  emperor's  resent- 
ment was  the  princess's  chief  defence  from  their  hostility. 

The  intolerance  of  Charles  V.  towards  his  Protestant  subjects 
brought  into  England  a  stream  of  Flemish  weavers,  who  were 
well  received  by  Edward's  ministers.  The  Duke  of  Somerset 
established  a  colony  of  refugees  at  Glastonbury  at  his  own 
expense,  and  Austin-Friars  was  assigned  to  those  remaining  in 
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London.  The  deficiency  of  accommodation  arising  from  the  too 
hasty  destruction  of  Catholic  hospitals  and  almshouses  was  in 
part  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  London  citizens. 

Dr.  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  had  been  now  for  two 
years  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  having 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  procure  his  liberation.  The  bishop  was 
brought  to  trial  at  Lambeth  in  December,  loSO,  on  charges  partly 
afiecting  his  conduct  during  the  past  reign.  He  was  deprived 
of  his  bishopric  and  ordered  by  the  Council  to  be  confined  in  a 
meaner  cell  in  the  Tower.  The  two  great  rivals  were  not  to 
be  reconciled  by  the  alliance  of  their  children  in  marriage. 
Both  aimed  at  a  degree  of  power  incompatible  with  the  posi- 
tion of  a  subject.  Somerset  wished  to  induce  Edward  to  marry 
his  daughter,  the  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  and  had  devised  the 
arrest  of  Warwick,  Northampton,  and  Herbert,  the  triumvirate 
then  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Warwick,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
infusing  suspicions  into  Edward's  mind  against  his  uncle  the 
duke,  preliminary  to  his  own  elevation  and  that  of  his  party. 
On  October  11,  Warwick  became  Duke  of  Northumberland; 
Lord  Dorset  was  raised  to  the  lately  extinct  title  of  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  Sir  William  Herbert  was  made  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
On  the  16th,  Somerset  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treajBon 
and  sent  to  the  Tower,  as  were  also  his  duchess  and  several 
other  persons  of  rank.  The  prisoners  were  subjected  as  usual 
to  private  examinations  in  prison.  Lord  Arundel  admitted, 
after  many  denials,  that  he  had  joined  Somerset  in  a  plan  for 
arresting  Warwick  and  Northampton  at  the  Council,  and  for 
bringing  about  a  change  of  government. 

On  December  1,  long  before  dawn,  the  duke  was  brought  in 
a  barge  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  Hall.  The  Council 
so  much  feared  popular  excitement  that  they  had  previously 
issued  orders  that  householders  should  keep  within.  But  the 
people  were  eager  in  the  cause  of  one  whom  they  regarded  as 
their  champion,  and  by  daybreak  a  vast  multitude  had  assem- 
bled in  Westminster,  all  in  favour  of  Somerset,  all  execrating 
Northumberland.  The  principal  charges  against  him  were  that 
he  had  collected  men  in  his  house  with  an  evil  design  against 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  that  he  intended  to  raise  the 
city  of  London  against  the  Council,  and  to  resist  his  own  arrest. 
The  duke  admitted  that  he  had  collected  men,  and  that  he  had 
spoken  of  killing  Northumberland  and  Northampton,  but  main- 
tained that  he  had  relinquished  the  design.  Northumberland 
abandoned  the  charge  of  treason,  and  when  a  verdict  of  *  not 
guilty '  was  returned  upon  the  first  count,  the  crowd  without. 
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believing  in  a  complete  acquittal,  uttered  shonts  which  were 
repeated  up  to  Charing  Cross  and  Long  Acre. 

But,  although  acquitted  of  treason,  the  duke  was  found 
guilty  of  felony,  for  which  death  was  equally  the  award. 
According  to  the  account  of  the  proceedings  laid  before  ihe 
king,  Somerset  confessed  that  he  had  once  intended  to  destroy 
Jforthumberland,  and  asked  his  forgiveness,  and  Northumber- 
land promised  that  he  would  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  save  his 
life.  These  were  times  when  conspiracies  were  frequent,  and 
political  life  often  resembled  a  duel  in  which  the  vanquished 
had  little  hope.  In  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council  at  this 
time  are  many  entries  of  conspirators  put  to  death  by  martial 
law ;  and  it  is  noted  in  Edward's  journal,  but  a  few  months  before 
this  trial,  that  the  duke  himself  had  executed  certain  persons 
for  conspiracy  against  the  gentlemen  of  Okingham.^  *  Through 
such  a  maze  of  treachery,'  says  Mr.  Froude,  *  the  tmth  is  hard 
to  read.'^  While  the  party  in  power  charged  against  Somerset 
the  death  of  his  brother  and  his  own  arrogance,  letting  it 
appear  in  no  doubtful  terms  that  if  he  should  escape  punish- 
ment he  would  throw  the  whole  realm  into  confusion,  the 
general  indignation  of  the  people  was  not  to  be  concealed. 
To  guard  against  an  attempt  at  rescue,  a  thousand  men-at- 
arms  from  the  country  were  conveyed  to  Tower  Hill  in  readi- 
ness for  January  22.  Early  on  that  morning  the  great  square 
and  its  approaches  were  filled  with  sympathising  spectators. 
It  was  a  little  before  eight  when  Somerset  appeared  on  the 
scaffold ;  he  was  singularly  handsome,  and  wore  the  splendid 
suit  which  he  had  used  on  occasions  of  state.  His  address  to 
the  people  being  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  soldiers,  some 
confusion  ensued,  and  as  an  officer  rode  up  a  shout  was  eageriy 
raised  of  *  A  pardon  from  the  king ! '  At  this  trying  moment 
Somerset  stood  firm,  exclaiming,  *  There  is  no  such  thing,  good 
people  ! '  and  continued  his  address,  begging  them  to  make  no 
disturbance  and  to  join  him  in  prayer  for  the  king.  *He  was,' 
he  said,  *  content  to  die.'  So  passionately  was  he  loved  that 
those  nearest  to  the  scaffold  started  forward  when  his  head  fell 
on  the  block,  and  dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood.' 
Four  of  his  friends  were  afterwards  tried  and  executed,  not- 
withstanding their  protestations  of  innocence. 

On  January  30,  1552,  Northumberland  met  the  Parliament, 
and  a  second  Act  of  Uniformity  enforced  penalties  on  those  who 
refused  to  comply  with  the  established  Protestant  ritual. 

'  Froude,  xxviii.,  note  (August  31,  lt5ol,  Edward's  Journal). 
«  Ibid.  *  Froude,  p.  380. 
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One  unhappy  victim  had  already  suffered  at  the  stake, 
Joan  Bocher,  a  Kentish  maiden,  a  friend  of  that  Anne  Ascue 
who  had  been  executed  for  heresy  under  Henry  VIII.,  was 
now  condemned  to  death  for  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
According  to  Dr.  Burnet,  the  young  king  attempted  to  plead 
in  poor  Joan's  favour,  saying  that  it  was  hard  to  send  her  to 
be  burned  for  wild  opinions  which  might  be  occasioned  by  a 
disturbed  brain,  and  that  the  reformers  had  condemned  the 
Papists  for  similar  cruelty. 

Her  life  was  prolonged  for  some  months  in  the  hope  of  her 
conversion,  and  Bishop  Ridley  had  interviews  witii  her,  but  in 
vain.*  When  Dr.  Bonner  was  displaced  from  the  bishopric  of 
London,  and  sent  to  the  Tower  on  account  of  his  advocacy  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  faith,  he  was  succeeded  by  Ridley.  It  is 
related  that  the  mother  and  sister  of  Bonner  constantly  received 
a  kindly  welcome  at  Bishop  Ridley's  table,  an  act  of  kindness 
which  Bonner  in  after-life  was  far  from  recognising.'  In  a 
sermon  which  Ridley  preached  before  the  king  he  spoke  of  the 
distress  which  the  spoliation  of  public  charities  brought  on  the 
poor  of  London.  Edward,  who,  although  his  mind  was  cramped 
by  hard  advisers,  appears  to  have  endeavoured  to  do  his  duty, 
asked  the  bishop's  advice  on  the  subject,  who  recommended 
him  to  consult  the  lord  mayor,  as  the  corporation  had  shown 
laudable  zeal  in  the  endowment  of  charities,  and  were  better 
administrators  of  public  funds  than  the  Council.  By  their  ad- 
vice, the  house  of  the  Grey  Friars  was  adapted  for  the  reception 
of  poor  children,  and  remains  to  this  day  as  Christ's  Hospital 
School.  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  was  also  purchased  for  the  relief 
of  poor  persons  requiring  medical  aid,  St.  Bartholomew's  received 
fresh  funds,  and,  at  the  request  of  Bishop  Ridley,  the  royal 
palace  of  Bridewell  was  turned  into  a  workhouse  for  unemployed 
labourers. 

The  attempt  to  introduce  the  Protestant  religion  in  place  of 
the  Catholic  had  been  tried  in  Ireland,  generally  with  ill-success. 
Catholic  refugees  and  unfrocked  monks,  who  poured  across  the 
Channel  with  other  outlaws,  had  been  sowing  disaffection,  and 
the  greatest  distress  was  occasioned  by  the  deterioration  of 
money,  owing  to  which  prices  rose  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
people.  *  The  Irish,'  wrote  the  deputy,  *  did  not  know  the  actual 

■  Wordsworth  made  the  supposed  reluctance  of  Edward  to  sign  the  wantint  for 
Joan's  execution  the  subject  of  one  of  his  '  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets.'  Edward  did  not 
sign  it,  but  he  noted  the  event  in  his  Journal.  See  Dr.  Hook's  '  Lives  of  the  Arch- 
bishops,' and  Hallanit  i.  96,  note. 

«  Dr.  Milman's  '  St,  Paul's,*  p.  226. 
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cause  of  their  misery,  and  no  marvel,  when  the  wisest  were 
blinded  ; '  but  they  imputed  it  to  the  English  rule.  In  England 
money  was  so  scarce  that  by  Northumberland's  orders  com- 
missions were  repeatedly  sent  out  to  collect  what  valuables  yet 
remained  in  the  churches.^  Silver  bells,  organs,  and  the  orna- 
ments of  tombs,  were  seized  for  the  use  of  Government. 

It  was  easy  to  impute  the  blame  of  the  impoverished  trea- 
sury to  the  late  Protector  and  the  war  with  Scotland,  but  not 
easy  to  meet  the  difficulty.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  founder 
of  the  English  Exchange,  pledged  his  own  credit  at  Antwerp 
for  the  repayment  of  the  debt  contracted  by  England,  and  urged 
on  Northumberland  that,  unless  the  accounts  were  paid,  the 
credit  of  England  would  fall  as  low  as  that  of  the  emperor,  who 
at  that  time  could  not  obtain  a  loan  at  16  per  cent. 

When  Northumberland  summoned  a  new  Parliament,  at  the 
beginning  of  1553,  he  strove  to  direct  the  elections  in  his  own 
interest.  He  had  become  the  most  powerful  and  the  most 
wealthy  of  the  English  nobles,  but  in  the  spring  of  1553  he 
became  aware  of  the  instability  of  his  greatness.  Edward,  who 
had  always  been  delicate,  now  fell  ill ;  the  prospect  of  a  new 
reign  was  before  the  country,  and  Northumberland  well  knew 
that  if  the  Princess  Mary  should  inherit  the  crown,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  Bishop  Gardiner  would  re-enter  the  Council,  and 
that  he  must  confront  the  accusations  of  those  over  whom  he 
Lad  lately  triumphed.  He  resolved  to  try  the  desperate  expe- 
dient of  changing  the  succession.  The  Duchess  of  Suffolk  was 
the  daughter  of  Marj'^,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  was  conse- 
quently the  young  king's  first  cousin.  Northumberland  deter- 
mined to  effect  a  marriage  between  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  duchess,  and  his  own  fourth  son.  Lord  Guild- 
ford Dudley,  then  only  seventeen.  This  young  and  innocent 
pair  were  the  destined  victims  of  Northumberland's  disastrous 
ambition. 

Although  both  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth  had  been 
once  declared  illegitimate  by  Henry  VII L,  they  had  been  named 
by  him  as  the  successors  of  Edwurd,  should  he  die  without  heirs ; 
and  in  case  of  both  queens  being  childless,  the  line  of  Mary, 
Henry's  younger  sister,  was  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Margaret, 
the  Queen  of  Scotland.  To  bring  about  his  purpose,  Northum- 
berland now  tried  to  persuade  Edward,  like  his  father,  to  name 
his  successor  by  will ;  urging  on  him  the  greater  security  of  the 
realm  if  ruled  by  one  of  his  Protestant  relations  on  the  Suffolk 

'  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  begged  and  obtained  the  linen  surplices,  &c.,  for  the 
use  of  the  hospital 8.-^Froudc,  v.  450,  note. 
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side,  than  if  governed  by  his  sister  Mary,  who  would  probably 
marry  a  foreign  prince. 

The  scheme  was  too  wild  to  receive  immediate  approval  from 
any  of  Northumberland's  councillors.  The  judges,  when  sum- 
moned to  Greenwich  and  informed  by  Edward  himself  of  his 
intentions,  remonstrated  that  to  alter  the  succession  would 
violate  the  Act  of  Parliament  confirming  the  late  king's  will, 
which  they  were  bound  to  respect. 

The  hesitation  of  Chief  Justice  Montague  and  of  others  was 
not  overcome  until  Edward  empowered  them  to  draw  up  the 
legal  instrument  by  which  the  crown  was  to  devolve  on  the 
Lady  Jane  and  her  heirs  male,  a  draft  of  which  the  king  had 
already  signed,  besides  another  paper  granting  them  full  pardon 
if  they  had  been  criminal  in  so  doing.^  Having  thus  prepared 
the  way,  and  obtained  complete  mastery  over  Edward's  mind, 
Northumberland  assembled  at  Greenwich  on  June  21  the  impor- 
tant Council  whom  he  required  to  assist  the  design.  The  hour 
was  solemn ;  Edward's  death  was  known  to  be  immediately  im- 
pending, and  the  wisest  of  the  Council  recoiled  from  the  under- 
taking before  them.  Archbishop  Cranmer,  the  lord  chancellor, 
twenty-two  peers,  and  eight  sons  of  peers,  judges,  and  secretaries 
of  state  were  there,  all  of  whom  signed,  under  the  influence  either 
of  Edward's  entreaties  or  of  Northumberland's  violence.  One  of 
the  secretaries  of  state  was  William  Cecil,  afterwards,  when 
Lord  Burleigh,  Elizabeth's  prudent  minister.  He  at  first  re- 
fused to  sign  the  paper,  and  by  his  own  account  only  did  so  as 
a  witness.  Cranmer  hesitated  long ;  he,  Edward's  godfather, 
who  had  placed  the  crown  on  his  young  head,  was  entreated  by 
the  king  not  to  stand  out  alone  in  opposition.  He  asked  to  see 
the  judges,  of  whose  prudent  protest  he  was  not  aware.  They 
told  him  that  he  might  sign,  if  he  so  vrished,  without  a  breach 
of  law.  He  returned  to  the  king's  bedside,  consenting  to  obey 
his  wish,  and  Cranmer's  name  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
fatal  list.* 

Edward  expired  on  Thursday,  July  6.  Care  had  been  taken 
by  Northumberland  to  keep  the  king's  death  secret  in  London ; 
but  a  friend  at  the  palace  sent  immediate  notice  to  Mary,  who 
was  at  Hoddesdon  in  Hertfordshire,  that  she  might  remove  to 
a  safer  distance,  and  she  instantly  mounted  her  horse  and 
rode  without  halt  to  Kenninghall  in  Norfolk,  where  she  could 
be  protected  by  the  Catholic  family  of  Howard.  Her  rapid 
flight  was  timely;   a  son   of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 

*  Lingard,  vii.  101. 

*  Froude,  512.    Mncaulay's  essay,  'Burleigh  and  his  Times.* 
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reached  Hoddesdon  the  next  morning  with  a  troop  of  horse, 
and  would  probably  have  carried  her  to  the  Tower. 

On  Saturday,  the  8th,  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  were 
summoned  to  Greenwich  to  affix  their  signatures  to  the  letters 
patent  which  conferred  the  crown  on  the  Lady  Jane ;  but  they 
were  sworn  to  observe  secrecy.  At  that  time  Lady  Jajie  re- 
mained in  ignorance  of  the  part  assigned  her,  and  even  of 
Edward's  death. 

On  the  9th  she  received  an  order  from  the  Council  to  go 
immediately  to  Sion  House,  where  she  would  find  commands 
from  the  king.  The  next  morning  she  was  visited  by  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  and  other  noblemen,  in  whose  presence  and 
that  of  her  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  the  duke,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  informed  her  of  the  king's  death,  and  made 
his  extraordinary  statement  concerning  the  succession  to  the 
crown.  He  set  forth  that  Edward  had  been  anxious  to  pre- 
serve the  kingdom  from  relapsing  into  false  religion,  and 
especially  from  falling  under  Mary's  rule.  Both  the  Lady 
Mary  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth  had  been  debarred  from  the 
succession  by  Act  of  Parliament  during  the  last  reign,  and 
King  Henry  had  not  intended  that  either  of  them  should 
inherit  the  crown,  which  Edward  had  consequently  bequeathed 
to  her,  his  cousin,  the  eldest  daughter  of  that  House  of  Suffolk 
preferred  by  Henry  to  the  House  of  Stuart.  Should  the  Lady 
Jane  die  without  heirs,  her  sister.  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  lately 
married  to  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  would  be  her 
successor. 

At  the  close  of  this  address,  the  duke  and  the  four  lords, 
Northampton,  Arundel,  Huntingdon,  and  Pembroke,  fell  on 
their  knees  before  Lady  Jane,  saluting  her  as  their  sovereign.* 

Overpowered  by  emotion.  Lady  Jane  trembled,  and  fell 
fainting  to  the  ground.  She  grieved  for  the  death  of  her  royal 
cousin,  to  whom  she  was  affectionately  attached,  but  she  knew 
not  how  false  was  Northumberland's  representation — how 
anxiously  perilous  the  position  which  he  invited  her  to  assume. 
When  she  recovered  consciousness,  she  told  the  friends  who 
surrounded  her  that  she  thought  herself  unfit  to  be  a  queen, 
but  that  if  she  were  so  by  right,  she  trusted  that  God  would 
give  her  strength  to  rule  wisely.  She  was  nearly  of  the  same 
age  as  Edward,  and,  like  him,  had  received  a  learned  education. 
She  was  pious,  maidenly,  and  unassuming,  and  had  continued 

'  Mr.  Froude,  in  his  account  of  this  interview,  follows  Bocardo's  *  History  of  the 
Revolution  in  England  on  the  Death  of  Edward  VI ,'  printed  at  Venice,  1568.  Bocardo 
liad  tho  account,  says  Mr.  Froude,  inmi  Jane  liersclf. 
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after  her  marriage  to  reside  with  her  mother  bj  her  own  wish. 
She  was  immediately  required  to  assame  royal  dignity.  At 
three  on  the  same  day  she  landed  at  the  Tower,  then  the  usual 
residence  of  monarchs  before  their  coronation.  She  was  con- 
veyed thither  in  the  royal  barge,  and  her  mother,  the  Duchess 
of  Suffolk,  bore  her  train.  The  lord  treasurer  presented  her 
with  the  crown.  That  same  evening  heralds  proclaimed  in 
London,  before  an  astonished  crowd,  the  illegitimacy  of  Mary 
and  the  accession  of  Queen  Jane,  and  the  preachers  were  com- 
manded to  explain  in  public  the  title  of  the  new  sovereign. 
Ridley,  Bishop  of  London — influenced,  probably,  both  by  Protec- 
tant zeal  and  admiration  for  Lady  Jane's  beauty  and  excellence 
— was  warm  in  advocating  her  cause,  and  preached  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  asserting  that  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth  had  no 
legal  title  to  the  crown.* 

But  although  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens  of  London 
were  Protestants,  they  hated  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
received  the  news  of  his  daughter-in-law's  accession  in  silence. 
The  people  had  sympathised  with  Queen  Catherine,  and  were 
aware  that  the  Princess  Mary  had  suffered  persecution  on 
account  of  her  faith.  An  unfortunate  vintner's  boy,  who  ven- 
tured to  exclaim  *  The  Lady  Mary  has  the  better  right,'  received 
sharp  punishment  at  the  pillory,  which  did  not  increase  the 
popularity  of  Queen  Jane. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  new  queen  was  proclaimed,  the 
lords  in  attendance  received  a  letter  from  Mary,  expressing  her 
surprise  that  due  notice  of  her  brother's  death  had  not  been 
sent  her,  and  claiming  the  crown  as  her  right  under  her  father's 
will.  She  offered  them  pardon  for  their  past  conduct  if  they 
would  immediately  cause  her  accession  to  be  proclaimed  in 
London  and  other  places.  Mary  had  already  held  communica- 
tion with  the  ambassador  of  Charles  Y.,  informing  him  of  her 
present  safety,  and  desiring  the  emperor's  advice.  A  courier 
was  sent  to  Brussels,  but  the  ambassador  had  litUe  confidence 
in  Mary's  position,  fearing  that  she  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Northumberland. 

In  reply  to  her  letter,  the  duke  explained  the  'letters 
patent,'  signed  by  himself  and  by  the  nobility,  which  entitled 
the  Lady  Jane  to  ascend  the  throne;  warned  Mary  not  to 
attempt  to  turn  the  people  from  their  allegiance,  and  promised 
that,  as  a  subject  of  Queen  Jane,  she  should  receive  aU  the 
respect  which  was  her  due.  This  letter  was  signed  by  the 
archbishop,  the  chancellor,  and  many  councillors.     At  the  very 

»  Dr.  Milmans  '  St.  Paul's/  p.  232. 
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time  that  Northumberland  wrote  thus  arrogantly,  he  hoped 
that  Mary  would  soon  fall  into  his  power;  but  the  news  promptly 
reached  London  that  already  several  peers  and  knights  had 
joined  her,  that  Lord  Derby  was  marching  from  Cheshire  to  her 
aid  with  20,000  men,  and  that  she  had  been  proclaimed  in 
Buckinghamshire  and  in  Devon. 

The  situation  of  Northumberland  was  extremely  perplexing. 
His  presence  was  necessary  in  London,  but  the  Council  urged 
him,  as  the  ablest  general,  to  take  command  of  the  forces  which 
were  to  march  against  Mary. 

After  taking  leave  of  the  Council  in  terms  which  betrayed 
his  fears,  Northumberland  left  London  on  July  14,  with  his 
four  sons,  to  join  the  troops  which  had  been  sent  on  to  New- 
market. The  gloomy  silence  of  the  citizens  discomposed  him, 
no  one  wishing  him  success.  He  trusted  that  the  Protestant 
spirit  in  London  would  prevent  a  revolution  during  his  absence. 
But  although  preachers  inveighed  against  Mary's  Catholic  faith, 
the  conduct  of  the  men  in  power  had  made  the  Protestant 
cause  unpopular.  The  Princess  Mary,  in  order  the  more  readily 
to  communicate  with  Flanders,  had  left  Kenninghall  for 
Pramlingham  in  SuflFolk,  where  she  was  joined  in  a  few  days  by 
more  than  30,000  men,  all  enthusiastic  in  her  cause,  whilst  the 
ranks  of  Northumberland's  army  were  thinned  by  desertion. 
His  heart  failed  him  on  hearing  that  he  was  proclaimed  a  rebel, 
and  that  a  price  was  oflFered  for  his  head.  He  retreated  to  Cam- 
bridge and  wrote  to  the  Council  for  immediate  reinforcements. 
But  the  Council  felt  far  more  anxiety  for  themselves  than  for 
Northumberland.  The  thought  of  sending  treasure  to  France 
to  purchase  the  aid  of  the  French  king — a  step  equally  short- 
sighted and  treasonable — was  laid  aside  as  unfitting  in  the 
present  emergency,  and  they  resolved  by  a  counter-revolution 
to  save  their  own  lives.  They  summoned  the  lord  mayor  and  a 
deputation  of  aldermen  to  Baynard's  Castle,  where  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  declaimed  against  Northumberland's  ambition,  and 
asserted  the  right  of  the  two  Princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth.^ 
The  most  powerful  member  of  the  Council  was  the  Earl  of 
T^  mbroke,  who  had  profited  largely  by  recent  appropriations, 
and  had  therefore  reason  to  dread  Catholic  ascendency. 
Although  his  son  had  married  the  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  North- 
umberland had  doubted  his  good  faith,  and  at  this  meeting 
Pembroke  spoke  with  violence  on  behalf  of  Mary.  No  voice 
was  raised  in  favour  of  her  whom  the  French  ambassador  called 
*  The  Twelfth-day  Queen.' 

1  Knynard'8  Castle  was  about  three  quartern  of  a  mile  above  London  Bridge. 
VOL.  I.  F  P 
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Her  father,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  signed  the  proclamation  of 
Mary ;  rushing  to  his  daughter's  room,  he  told  her  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Council,  and  that  she  was  no  longer  queen. 
Jane  replied  that  his  words  were  more  welcome  than  had  been 
those  which  caDed  her  to  the  throne.^  The  lords  proceeded 
with  the  lord  major  and  heralds  to  proclaim  Queen  Marj  at 
the  cross  at  Cheapside.  The  lords  walked  in  state  to  St. 
Paul's,  the  bells  which  remained  in  the  churches  were  rung, 
there  was  feasting  in  the  streets,  and  all  London  appeared  to 
rejoice. 

On  the  night  of  July  19,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  by  the  Council,  ordering  him,  in  the  name  of 
Queen  Mary,  to  lay  down  his  arms.  At  the  same  time  Arundel 
and  Paget,  attended  by  about  thirty  horsemen,  departed  for 
Framlingham  Castle  to  petition  Mary  for  pardon  and  to  impute 
to  Northumberland  the  responsibility  of  their  acts.  The  news 
of  the  revolution  in  London  had  already  reached  the  duke.  He 
sent  for  Dr.  Sandys,  the  vice-chancellor,  and,  accompanied  by 
him,  hastened  to  the  market-cross  at  Cambridge ;  after  pro- 
testing that  he  had  acted  under  orders  from  the  Council  in  the 
late  treason,  he  endeavoured  to  exonerate  himself  by  crying 
^  God  save  Queen  Mary  I '  and  threw  up  his  cap  in  an  impotent 
pretence  of  satisfaction.  Next  morning  he  was  eagerly  arrested 
by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  his  former  associate,  in  the  hope  of 
proving  his  own  loyalty,  and  was  brought  to  London  with  one 
of  his  sons. 

Not  more  than  ten  days  had  passed  since  the  duke  left 
London  on  his  ill-fated  expedition.  The  people,  who  then 
gazed  in  silence,  had  become  so  furious  a^irst  him  that  soldiers 
were  needed  for  his  protection,  and  the  crowd  shouted  *  Death 
to  the  traitor !'  Bishop  Bidley  had  gone  to  Mary  to  ask  for 
pardon,  but,  if  she  could  have  excused  his  treason,  she  had  no 
pardon  for  a  heretical  bishop ;  and  Bidley,  with  many  others 
concerned  in  the  late  sedition,  followed  Northumberland  to  the 
Tower.  Among  the  prisoners  under  confinement  there  was 
Edward,  Lord  Couitenay,  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  who  was 
executed  for  supposed  treason  under  Henry  VllL ;  he  was  a 
great-grandson  of  Edward  IV.,  and  had  been  fifteen  years  a 
prisoner.  Bishop  Gardiner  was  offered  liberty,  but  declined  to 
leave  the  Tower  till  the  arrival  of  Mary,  who  remained  at  New- 

^  Mr.  Froude  Miys  that  Jane  '  asked  innocently  if  she  might  leave  the  Tower  and 
go  home,'  but  that  it  tms  not  easy  to  depart  from  the  Tower.  According  to  Lingard  and 
Tytler,  Jane  was  allowed  to  return  to  Sion  House,  but  her  name  is  giren  among  thoM 
of  the  prisoners  in  the  Tower. — Lingard,  Tii.  121-126. 
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hall  in  Essex,  whilst  the  Council  made  preparations  for  her 
royal  entry  into  London.  The  Duchess  of  Northumberland 
went  to  Newhall  to  beg  for  mercy,  but  could  not  obtain 
admittance.  The  short  interval  between  the  two  reigns  is  com- 
monly included  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  but  Mary  could  not  be 
considered  on  the  throne  of  England  before  the  failure  of  North- 
umberland's treasonable  attempt. 
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The  first  question  for  Mary's  decision  was  the  funeral  of  her 
brother,  the  late  king,  for  which  no  orders  had  yet  been  issued. 
Mary's  confidential  advisers  were  the  emperor  and  his  ambas- 
sador in  England  ;  and  although  Charles  Y.  had  been  the  most 
decided  upholder  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  his  own  dominions,  he 
heard  with  alarm  of  the  new  queen's  intention  to  celebrate  the 
beginniag  of  her  reign  by  a  requiem,  and  a  mass  for  the  repose 
of  the  soul  of  the  Protestant  Edward  YI.  Charles  lost  no  time 
in  sending  his  congratulations  on  her  accession,  but  he  earnestly 
intreated  her  to  be  cautious  not  to  offend  the  religious  feelings 
of  her  subjects — to  remember  that  she  owed  her  safety  to  Pro- 
testants as  well  as  Catholics,  and  that  good  policy  required  her 
to  act  in  all  respects  like  a  good  Englishwoman.  In  tenacity  of 
opinion  Mary  resembled  her  young  brother.  The  opposite 
theological  dogmas  had  been  received  by  both  with  unwaver- 
ing steadfastness ;  and  as  Edward  was  very  reluctantly  induced 
to  allow  his  sister  her  Catholic  ritual  in  consequence  of  the 
emperor's  threat,  so  Mary,  in  whose  eyes  connivance  at  heresy 
was  sin,  could  see  but  one  course — to  reinstate  vrithout  delay  the 
professors  and  the  forms  of  the  Boman  Catholic  faith.  She 
yielded,  however,  to  the  argument  that,  as  Edward  died  a  heretic, 
he  would  be  more  fittingly  interred  with  Protestant  rites. 
Meantime  it  was  requisite  for  the  new  queen  to  appear  in  Lon- 
don, and  send  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  trial. 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  had  taken  no  part  in  the  late  contest. 

*  Throughout  this  reign  I  have  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Froade*s 
great  work.  To  ignore  it  would  be  to  abandon  all  prospect  of  conveying  any  adequate 
impression  of  the  period ;  and  I  am  sensible  I  may  have  followed  his  narrative  some- 
what clofiiely.  The  reader  will  be  well  rewarded  for  any  reference  he  may  make  to 
this  book. 
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Northnmberland  bad  offered  her  a  large  sum  of  money  and  a 
grant  of  lands  if  she  would  renounce  her  right  to  the  succession 
in  favour  of  the  Lady  Jane,  but  she  prudently  replied  that  she 
could  not  renounce  her  claim  during  the  life  of  her  elder  sister. 
Immediately  after  the  queen's  proclamation  was  issued,  Eliza- 
beth sent  her  congratulations,  and  requested  to  be  informed 
whether  it  was  Mary's  pleasure  that  she  should  appear  in  mourn- 
ing for  her  brother ;  but  mourning  was  forbidden  by  the  new 
queen. 

On  Thursday,  August  8,  Mary  entered  London  in  the  midst 
of  a  brilliant  cavalcade,  and  Elizabeth,  escorted  by  a  retinue  of 
ladies  and  2,000  horsemen,  was  waiting  to  join  her  near  the 
gates.  The  sisters  embraced,  and  rode  through  the  eastern  streets 
of  London  together,  amidst  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  great 
demonstrations  of  joy.  It  was  the  first  public  appearance  of  the 
princess,  and  as  the  eyes  of  the  people  rested  on  the  royal  sis- 
ters, the  tall  and  blooming  Elizabeth,  who  had  nearly  completed 
her  twentieth  year,  appeared  to  advantage  and  more  closely 
resembled  her  father  than  the  small  and  sharp-featured  queen. 
Neither  the  portly  Henry  nor  the  beautiful  Catherine  were 
recalled  to  memory  by  the  presence  of  the  new  sovereign.  Mary 
waa  thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  her  face  abeady  showed  the 
lines  of  care. 

Their  journey  ended  at  the  Tower,  the  palace  in  which 
sovereigns  first  prepared  to  inaugurate  their  reign,  the  prison 
which  the  betrayed  or  condemned  seldom  lefb  except  to  die  ! 

Close  by  the  Tower  gates  were  the  old  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
whose  life  was  just  saved  by  the  death  of  Henry,  but  who  had 
not  yet  been  liberated,  Bishop  Gardiner,  Edward  Coiirtenay,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  who  all  knelt  to  receive  the  queen. 
^  These  are  my  prisoners,'  exclaimed  Mary  as  she  alighted  from 
her  horse,  and  she  stooped  to  kiss  them. 

Mary's  heart  was  so  much  softened  by  her  enthusiastic 
reception  that,  in  the  glow  of  happiness,  she  at  first  wished 
to  pardon  all  the  late  conspirators,  even  Northumberland, 
certainly  the  Lady  Jane,  whom  she  considered  an  innocent  girl 
who  ought  not  to  suffer  for  the  crimes  of  others.  But  the  impe- 
rial ambassador,  although  he  had  lately  advised  caution  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  now  counselled  severity,  and  declared  that  '  the 
rival  queen  and  her  husband  must  die  with  the  duke,'  setting 
before  Mary  (so  wrote  the  ambassador  of  the  Most  Catholic 
Emperor)  the  examples  of  Maximus  and  his  son  Victor,  both  exe- 
cuted by  the  Emperor  Theodosius — *  Maximus  because  he  had 
usurped  the  purple ;  Victor  because,  as  the  intended  heir  of  his 
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father,  he  might  have  been  an  occasion  of  danger  had  he  lived.*^ 
But;  in  spite  of  this  reasoning,  Mary  was  at  this  time  determined 
to  spare  the  innocent  instruments  of  Northumberland's  ambition. 

On  August  6  the  remains  of  Edward  YI.  were  interred  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  Archbishop  Cranmer  officiating — ^the  last 
act  of  his  ministry. 

At  the  same  time,  as  had  been  determined  previously.  Catho- 
lic requiems  were  chanted  in  the  Tower  chapel,  and  in  Maiy's 
presence  Gardiner  and  his  assistant  clergy  sang  a  solemn  mass 
for  the  deceased  king.  It  must  have  been  with  feelings  of  des- 
pair that  Cranmer  performed  the  last  rites  for  the  young  sove- 
reign whom  he  had  crowned  a  few  years  before  with  so  much 
hope,  and  by  whose  dying  wish,  owing  to  Northumberland's 
baneful  influence,  he  had  been  induced  to  set  his  hand  to  a  trea- 
sonable document.  The  plea  for  the  late  attempt  to  set  Lady 
Jane  on  the  throne  had  been  the  imminent  danger  to  which 
Protestants  would  be  exposed  under  Mary ;  that  attempt  having 
failed,  the  danger  of  the  Protestants  was  greatly  aggravated, 
for  the  queen  had  now  much  to  revenge.  While  her  accession 
remained  uncertain,  Mary  had  allowed  the  imperial  ambassador 
to  promise  in  her  name  that  she  would  make  no  changes  in 
religion,  but  once  on  the  throne  she  declared  her  intention 
of  restoring  the  Catholic  faith,  and  refused  to  recognise  any 
laws  made  during  Edward's  minority.  The  most  decidedly 
Protestant  bishops  were  ejected  in  the  first  week  of  August. 
Bishop  Gardiner  was  appointed  chancellor,  and  Bonner, liberated 
from  imprisonment,  was  restored  in  triumph  to  the  see  of 
London. 

But  riots  occurred  in  some  parts  of  London  when  the  first 
attempts  were  made  to  restore  the  Catholic  worship ;  and,  hated 
as  Northumberland  had  been,  men  were  yet  heard  to  say  that 
it  would  be  better  to  have  him  again  than  that  religion  should 
be  tampered  with.  Dismayed  at  this  state  of  things,  Mary  sent 
for  her  friend,  the  prudent  ambassador,  and  by  his  advice  pro- 
mised to  take  no  further  steps  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
She  hastily  drew  up  a  proclamation  granting  and  enjoining  uni- 
versal toleration,  and  prohibiting  both  parties  from  preaching 
without  licence  from  herself. 

On  August  18  a  Court  of  peers  sat  in  Westminster  Hall,  with 
the  aged  Duke  of  Norfolk  for  their  high  steward,  to  try  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  his  son  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  brother  of  the  late  Queen  Catherine 

>  Froude  qiiotos  from  Renard'e  own  letter  to  Charles  V.    See  ri.  61. 
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Parr,  and  four  others,  for  high  treason.  Forty-three  years  had 
passed,  as  some  could  remember,  since  the  father  of  Norfolk 
had  been  one  of  the  commission  which  tried  Edmund  Dudley, 
the  father  of  Northumberland,  for  the  same  crime.* 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  could  not  deny  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  but  he  submitted  two  points  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  court — whether,  having  acted  with  a  warrant 
under  the  Great  Seal,  he  could  be  lawfully  accused  of  treason ; 
and  secondly,  whether  those  peers  from  whom  he  had  received 
Us  commission,  and  who  had  concurred  in  his  designs,  could 
sit  upon  his  trial  as  his  judges.  Both  objections  were  over- 
ruled. The  Great  Seal,  having  been,  it  was  said,  unlawfully 
used,  under  a  usurper,^  could  give  no  authority.  Even  if  the 
lords  constituting  the  court  had  been  guilty,  they  were  not 
under  accusation.  The  three  noblemen  were  all  found  guilty. 
Eour  other  persons,  one  of  whom  was  Sir  Andrew  Dudley,  were 
also  tried  and  condemned,  but  only  three — Northumberland, 
with  Gates,  and  Palmer  (his  reputed  counsellors) — were  ordered 
for  execution. 

Northumberland  had  professed  a  bigoted  preference  for  the 
Protestant  faith ;  but  now,  in  abject  terror,  he  declared  himself 
Catholic,  and  besought  Bishop  Gardiner,  who  visited  him  in 
the  Tower,  to  grant  him  sufficient  time  for  penitence  and 
prayer.  Mary's  heart  was  softened  by  his  appeal,  but  the 
emperor  and  his  ambassador  counselled  rigour.  Yet,  although 
Northumberland's  life  was  not  to  be  spared,  he  might  be  exhi- 
bited as  a  convert. 

On  August  21,  mass  was  performed  in  the  Tower  chapel 
before  these  prisoners  and  certain  of  the  citizens  of  London ; 
and  after  the  service,  the  duke,  and  Lord  Northampton  and  the 
rest,  separately  declared  with  many  tears  that  they  would  die 
in  the  Catholic  faith.  To  the  last,  Northumberland  hoped  thus 
to  obtain  pardon.  The  three  principal  culprits  were  executed 
the  next  day.  The  more  zealous  faction  of  the  Protestants 
was  stunned  by  the  apostacy  of  one  who  had  been  so  prominent 
an  advocate.  Little  more  disturbance  took  place  on  account  of 
the  Catholic  ritual,  except  from  the  refugees.  They  had  come 
to  England  on  the  invitation  of  Edward's  government,  and  it 
was  neither  just  nor  honourable  to  send  them  back  to  Catholic 
countries  to  be  exposed  again  to  persecution,  but  the  foreign 
preachers  received  orders  to  leave  the  country.     English  Pro- 

'  Edmund  Dudley  and  Richard  Gmpson,  the  lasers,  hateful  to  the  English  people 
by  their  exactione,  were  arraigned  on  a  false  charge  of  treason,  and  executed  in 
August,  1610. 

*  The  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
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testant  ministers,  on  finding  that  Catholic  priests  were  allowed 
to  preach  openly,  ventured  also  in  some  places  to  disregard  the 
injunction  of  silence.  But  their  boldness  was  speedily  punished, 
and  they  soon  filled  those  cells  in  the  Tower  and  ol^er  prisons 
which  had  lately  been  occupied  by  the  Catholics.  Among  these 
was  the  excellent  Latimer,  once  Bishop  of  Worcester,  whose 
courage  and  honesty  had  received  a  meed  of  praise  even  from 
Henry  VIII.  Latimer  might  have  escaped,  but  he  stood  his 
ground  and  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Archbishop  Cranmer  also 
remained  for  some  weeks  at  Lambeth  Palace  unmolested, 
but  unpardoned.  When  his  friends  asked  his  advice,  he 
recommended  them  to  go  abroad ;  but  when  urged  to  depart 
himself  while  there  was  yet  time,  he  refused  to  abandon  his 
post.^ 

He  must  have  well  understood  the  danger  in  which  he  had 
placed  himself  by  that  fatal  signature  to  the  ^  letters  patent,' 
and  he  saw  that  the  English  service  was  being  replaced  by  the 
Catholic  mass.  Many  expected  that  he  would  change,  as 
Northumberland  had  done ;  but  in  the  second  week  of  Sep- 
tember Cranmer  wrote  a  letter,  many  copies  of  which  were 
circulated  through  London,  offering  publicly  to  defend  all  the 
alterations  in  the  public  worship  of  which  he  had  been  the 
author.  This  was  provocation  enough  for  the  Council,  and 
Cranmer  was  immediately  committed  to  the  Tower,  there  to 
remain  with  Bidley  and  Latimer  until  his  fate  should  be 
decided. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  Mary's  accession  reached  Some,  the 
Pope  despatched  a  secret  messenger  to  negotiate,  if  possible, 
for  the  re-union  of  England  with  the  Catholic  Church.  Ex- 
cepting in  London  and  some  other  large  towns,  no  opposition 
had  been  made  to  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  rites.  But 
the  English  people  had  no  affection  for  the  Papacy.  They  did 
not  wish  to  see  the  monks  restored,  and  the  holders  of  Church 
property  were  by  no  means  ready  to  surrender  it.  Zealous  as 
Mary  was,  she  could  only  send  tiie  Pope  her  own  assurances 
of  fidelity ;  for  the  present  she  was  in  the  power  of  tiie  people, 
and  she  feared  the  popularity  of  her  sister  Elizabeth. 

Mary's  throne  was  a  peculiarly  lonely  elevation,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  she  should  lose  no  time  in  strengthening  her 
position  by  marriage.  The  prevailing  wish  of  her  subjecte  had 
fixed  on  her  cousin,  Edward  Courtenay,  to  be  the  king  consort 
But  Mary  heard  with  much  more  approval  the  emperor's  advice 
that  she  should  be  united  to  his  son,  afterwards  Philip  n. 

•  Froudc,  vi.  80. 
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The  recoiDTnendatioiis  of  this  alliance  were  great  in  Mary's 
estimation.  England,  Spain,  and  Flanders,  if  united,  would 
hold  a  decided  supremacy  in  Europe,  and  a  marriage  with  the 
heir  of  her  staunch  friend,  the  emperor,  would  best  promote  that 
great  desire  of  her  life,  the  restoration  of  the .  Pope's  authority 
throughout  England.  The  greatest  private  objection  to  the 
proposal  was  the  difference  in  age,  Philip  being  ten  years 
younger  than  the  queen ;  the  greatest  fear  on  public  grounds 
was  the  decided  aversion  with  which  the  rumour  of  her  inten- 
tion was  received  in  England.  There  was  a  general  dread  lest, 
if  Mary  should  marry  a  Spanish  sovereign,  England  might  sink 
into  a  dependent  state.  Libellous  handbills  were  circulated  in 
Ix)ndon,  and  the  people  said  they  were  ready  to  take  up  arms 
to  prevent  such  a  marriage. 

According  to  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  necessary  that 
Mary's  marriage  should  not  be  disapproved  by  the  Council.  In 
this  state  of  affairs,  the  lords  of  the  Council,  and  even  the 
Catholic  Bishop  Gardiner,  sought  to  defer  the  coronation  till 
after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  when  the  Act  of  Henry  which 
had  declared  Mary  illegitimate  should  be  repealed,  and  a  clause 
might  be  added  to  the  coronation  oath  to  secure  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  English  Church.  But  Mary  used  all  her  influence 
to  hasten  her  coronation,  and  prevailed. 

On  October  1,  London  put  on  the  usual  signs  of  rejoicing, 
when  the  queen  was  conveyed  in  a  chariot  covered  with  cloth  of 
tissue,  and  drawn  by  six  horses  to  Westminster  Abbey,  followed 
by  another  chariot  covered  with  cloth  of  silver,  in  which  sat  the 
I^ncess  Elizabeth  and  the  Lady  Anne  of  Cleves.^  There  was 
the  usual  banquet  in  the  great  hall.  Benard,  the  imperial 
ambassador,  observed  that  there  seemed  to  be  some  secret  un- 
derstanding between  the  French  ambassador  and  Elizabeth,  and 
it  was  reported  that  she  complained  to  Noailles  of  the  weight 
of  her  coronet,  and  that  he  ^  bade  her  have  patience — ^before 
long  she  might  exchange  it  for  a  crown.'  *  Yet  at  this  time 
Elizabeth's  chance  of  the  succession  must  have  appeared 
precarious. 

On  October  5,  Mary  met  her  first  Parliament,  and  both 
Houses  accompanied  her  to  mass.  But,  although  so  far  acquies- 
cent regarding  religious  forms,  the  Commons  expressed  tlieir 
determination  that  the  possessors  of  church-lands  should  not 

^  HoliDshed. 

'  Fronde  quotes  from  Renaid's  letter.  The  stoiy  has  been  differently  told — ^that 
Elizabeth  was  employed  to  carry  her  sister^s  crown,  and  whispered  to  the  French 
ambasfaior  that  it  was  very  heavy,  on  which  he  replied  that  it  might  seem  lighter 
when  borne  on  tho  head. 
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be  disturbed.  WhQe  an  Act  was  passed  declaring  the  queen 
legitimate,  Parliament  took  care  that  Elizabeth's  prospects 
should  not  be  interfered  with.  The  debate  whether  the  lately- 
existing  Church  establishment  should  be  maintained,  or  the 
Catholic  be  restored,  lasted  eight  days,  and  was  decided  in  favour 
of  Catholicism  by  a  majority  which  exceeded  Gardiner's  most 
sanguine  hopes,  the  votes  being  850  against  80.  Thus  the  mass 
was  restored,  and  the  clergy  were  required  to  observe  the  rule  of 
celibacy.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Catholic  services,  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  allow  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  on  those  who  declined  to  attend  them. 
There  was  to  be  in  England  no  Pope,  no  persecution,  no  resto- 
ration of  the  abbey  lands ;  in  these  respects  they  were  far  from 
acquiescing  in  the  queen's  wishes.  And  in  order  that  England 
might  preserve  her  independence,  and  not  be  brought  under 
subjection  to  Spain,  the  House  voted  an  address  to  the  queen 
praying  her  to  choose  a  husband  from  her  own  nobility. 

The  queen's  two  chief  advisers  differed  widely  on  this  point. 
Gardiner,  although  a  bigoted  Catholic,  was  yet  a  true  English- 
man at  heari}.  He  wished  that  the  *  Six  Articles '  should  be 
again  enacted  to  suppress  heresy,  but  that  religious  obligations 
should  be  restored  by  means  of  the  old  nobility,  not  through 
foreign  interference.  A  Papal  dispensation  would  be  required 
if  Mary  should  marry  her  cousin  Philip,  and  the  English  people 
would  not  tolerate  it.  *  Let  the  queen  comply  with  her  people's 
wishes,  marry  Courtenay,  send  Elizabeth  to  the  Tower,  and  ex- 
tirpate heresy.     These  were  Gardiner's  views.'* 

But  Benard's  representations  of  Philip's  character  had  already 
determined  Mary's  choice,  and  her  determination  became  fixed 
like  a  religious  principle,  not  to  be  surrendered  except  with  life. 
Courtenay,  now  created  Earl  of  Devon,  was  indeed  unworthy  of 
further  promotion ;  he  was  vain  and  dissolute  ;  but  there  might 
have  been  alternatives.  "Benard  consulted  Lord  Paget,  who 
declared  that  to  send  Elizabeth  to  the  Tower  would  bring 
Mary  into  immediate  peril.  He  advised  the  queen  to  acknow- 
ledge her  sister  as  her  presumptive  successor  ;  for  otherwise,  in 
case  of  Mary's  death,  England  would  be  exposed  to  the  claims 
of  France  on  behalf  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  or  to  those  of  Philip, 
should  he  become  king  consort. 

On  November  8,  Benard  presented  Mary  in  the  emperor's 
name  with  a  formal  oflfer  of  Philip's  hand,  and  requested  a  dis- 
tinct answer.  Mary  immediately  repaired  to  the  council-room 
to  obtain  the  needful  consent  of  her  ministers.    The  lords  were 

*  Froude,  chap.  xxx. 
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taken  by  sarprise,  distrusted  each  other,  and  gave  some  reply 
which  the  queen  interpreted  as  acquiescence,  and,  returning  to 
the  ambassador,  she  told  him  that  she  accepted  the  emperor's 
proposaL 

There  was  solemn  business  on  hand.  On  the  18th  of  the 
same  month  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Lord  Guild- 
ford Dudley,  and  his  two  brothers  were  led  from  the  Tower 
on  foot  to  meet  their  trial  at  Guildhall,  were  found  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  received  sentence  of  death.  The  queen's 
intention  was  still  to  spare  Lady  Jane,  but  to  have  Cranmer 
immediately  executed ;  but  a  Catholic  scruple  occasioned  a  neces- 
sary respite.  As  the  Pope  had  given  Cranmer  the  pallium,  the 
archbishop  must  be  degraded  by  the  papal  authority  before  he 
could  be  punished  with  death  by  a  secular  tribunal. 

Triumphant  at  the  prospect  before  her,  Mary  told  the  impe- 
rial ambassador  that  the  melancholy  which  had  depressed  her 
from  childhood  was  passing  away,  and  that  she  now  looked 
forward  to  greater  happiness  than  as  yet  she  had  ever  realised. 
The  House  of  Commons  had  meanwhile  waited  impatiently  for 
the  time  when  their  address  might  be  presented.  They  even 
talked  of  dissolving  themselves  and  returning  to  the  country,  if 
the  queen  did  not  give  them  a  satisfactory  answer. 

On  November  16,  Mary  consented  to  receive  their  deputation. 
The  Speaker,  in  an  oration  which  the  queen  afterwards  described 
as  proUx  and  tiresome,  requested  her  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  marry,  and  spoke  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
succession,  and  the  danger  of  a  civil  war  in  case  of  the  queen's 
death.  After  expatiating  on  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  union 
with  a  foreign  prince,  he  exhorted  her  *  to  marry  a  subject.'  It 
was  usual  for  the  lord  chancellor  to  read  the  royal  reply  to  simi- 
lar addresses,  but  Mary — ^who,  although  her  life  had  been  secluded, 
was  still  *  a  thorough  Tudor ' —  would  trust  no  one  to  convey  her 
sentiments.  She  thanked  them  for  their  desire  for  her  marriage, 
but  not  for  their  attempt  at  dictation.  Such  language  had  not 
been  usually  addressed  by  the  English  Parliament  to  their  sove- 
reigns, and  that  liberty  which  private  persons  enjoyed  of 
consulting  their  own  feelings  should  not  be  denied  to  a  sove- 
reign. An  unhappy  marriage  would  bring  her  to  the  grave.  Li 
conclusion  she  said,  *We  have  not  forgotten  our  coronation 
oath.  We  shall  marry  as  God  shall  direct  our  choice,  to  his 
honour,  and  to  our  country's  good.'^ 

As  the  deputation  departed,  Mary  cast  a  reproach  on  Bishop 
Gardiner,  whom  she  knew  to  be  favourable  to  Courtenay.    Gar- 

*  Froude,  ri.  125. 
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diner,  having  excused  his  partialitj  by  saying  that  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  Courtenay  in  the  Tower,  replied  to  the  angry 
queen,  *  Choose  where  you  will;  your  majesty's  consort  shall 
find  in  me  the  most  obedient  of  his  subjects.' 

The  attempt  to  control  her  choice,  and  the  recommendation 
of  Elizabeth  as  the  presumptive  heir,  excited  the  queen's  anger 
against  her  sister.  It  had  been  recommended  that  Elizabeth 
should  marry  Courtenay,  and  it  was  urged  as  not  unlikely  that 
she  might  become  a  Catholic ;  but  Mary  passionately  exclaimed 
that  even  in  that  case  she  would  never  acknowledge  her  as 
the  next  heir.  She  called  Elizabeth  a  hypocrite  and  a  heretic, 
and  inveighed  against  her  infamous  mother  as  the  author  of 
all  the  calamities  which  had  of  late  befallen  the  realm.  Even 
Benard  was  alarmed  at  the  queen's  passion.  Mary's  popu- 
larity was  declining  through  the  general  dread  of  the  Spanish 
alliance,  and  the  demonstrations  publicly  made  in  favour  of 
Elizabeth  excited  apprehension  of  an  attempt  to  place  her  upon 
the  throne. 

Elizabeth,  aware  of  the  danger  of  her  position,  asked  the 
queen's  permission  to  retire  to  her  country  house,  and  Mary,  at 
Eenard's  entreaties,  not  only  granted  it  graciously,  but  made  her 
a  parting  present  of  pearls  and  sable.  The  sisters  embraced, 
and  Elizabeth  retired  into  the  country  under  the  voluntaiy 
escort  of  five  hundred  gentlemen. 

The  emperor  in  the  last  month  of  the  year  sent  over  the 
drafb  of  a  marriage-treaty,  carefully  drawn  for  the  unwilling 
minds  of  the  English.  He  proposed  that  his  son  should  bear 
the  title  of  King  of  England  during  the  queen's  life,  but  not 
further,  and  that  the  administration  of  public  affairs  and  the 
disposal  of  the  revenue  should  remain  with  the  queen.  The 
queen  should  share  Philip's  titles,  present  and  prospective,  with 
a  large  annual  income,  and  it  was  promised  that  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  both  the  countries  should  be  held  inviolate.  The 
queen's  Council  agreed  that  the  emperor's  conditions  were 
reasonable,  but  added  further  stipulations,  one  of  which  forbade 
the  admission  of  any  foreigner,  under  any  circumstances,  to  hold 
a  public  office  in  England. 

On  December  27  an  imperial  embassy,  headed  by  Coxmt 
Egmont,  arrived  in  England.  The  treaty  was  sent  to  Brussels 
to  be  ratified,  and  Mary  earnestly  hoped  that  the  speedy  arrival 
of  the  dispensation  from  Bome  would  enable  her  marriage  to 
take  place  before  Lent. 

The  Sing  of  France,  by  his  ambassador,  expressed  discon- 
tent at  the  projected  marriage  between  the  Qaeen  of  England 
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and  the  heir  of  Spain,  lest  it  might  involve  England  in  war  with 
France,  and  requested  Mary  to  guard  against  this  by  a  fresh 
treaty.  But  Mary  refused.  After  which  refusal  the  French 
government  had  no  scruples  in  joining  with  such  of  the  English 
as  still  hoped  to  form  a  coalition  against  the  intended  marriage. 

Seditious  pamphlets  were  widely  scattered  about,  and  filled 
the  courtiers  with  terror.  When  the  queen  proposed  to  send 
an  embassy  to  escort  Philip  to  England,  Lord  Derby  refused  to 
go,  and  Lord  Bedford  declared  that  he  could  find  no  one  ready 
to  accompany  him.  Even  Benard  sometimes  doubted  whether 
the  alliance,  after  all,  would  be  worth  the  danger  attending  it. 
Mary  alone  remained  steadfast  in  her  attachment  to  a  prince 
whom  she  had  as  yet  never  seen,  and  talked  of  raising  troops  to 
keep  down  the  disaffected,  and  of  bringing  over  a  thousand 
horse  from  Flanders.  Eumours  were  industriously  circulated  that 
a  large  foreign  force  would  speedily  arrive  to  put  down  the  liber- 
ties of  Englishmen ;  and  the  French  ambassador  held  an  inter- 
view in  London  with  a  number  of  lords  and  gentlemen,  who 
declared  their  intention  of  immediately  heading  an  insurrec- 
tion in  order  to  depose  the  queen.  The  party  which  now  again 
plunged  madly  into  treason  was  only  strong  enough  to  produce 
the  usual  evil  consequences  of  an  insurrection.  The  Duke  of 
Suffolk  and  his  three  brothers,  the  Lords  Grey,  were  about  to 
bring  down  the  vengeance  yet  impending  over  the  innocent 
Lady  Jane. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  undertook  to  raise  Kent,  where  he  had 
much  influence.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  his  brothers  were 
ready  to  raise  the  midland  counties ;  and  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire, which  were  expected  to  rise  the  first,  would  follow  the 
lead  of  Carew  and  Lord  Courtenay.  The  French  admiral  pro- 
mised that  a  fleet  should  be  cruising  near  the  chief  harbours  on 
the  western  coast ;  and  for  the  sake  of  their  cause  the  Protes- 
tant party  were  willing  to  yield  to  France  the  very  influence  they 
80  much  dreaded  in  the  case  of  Spain.^  But  Bishop  Gardiner 
found  reason  to  suspect  Courtenay,  whose  courage  was  not 
equal  to  the  undertaking,  and  the  revolt  in  Devonshire  was 
quashed. 

On  January  22,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  assembled  his  friends  at 
AUingtou  Castle,  near  Maidstone ;  the  country  gentlemen  de- 
termined to  make  a  rising  on  the  25th,  and  separated  to  prepare 
the  people.  Copies  of  a  proclamation  were  scattered  about 
signifying  that  the  Spaniards  were  coming  to  conquer  the 
realm,  and  calling  on  all  true  Englishmen  to  rise  against 
them. 

'  Fronde,  ri.  144. 
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On  the  morning  of  January  25  the  church  bells  throughout 
Kent  sounded  the  alarm.  Wjatt's  standard  was  raised  at 
Rochester,  and  the  jeomen  and  peasantry  were  rising  in  arms 
in  all  directions.  There  had  been  hopes  that  Sir  Robert  South- 
well, the  sheriff  of  Kent,  who  had  loudly  objected  to  the  queen's 
intended  marriage,  would  have  joined  the  rebellion ;  but  South- 
well, Lord  Abergavenny,  and  Sir  Thomas  Cheyne,  remained 
loyal  to  the  queen,  and  Lord  Cobham,  Wyatt's  uncle,  feared  to 
commit  himself. 

Abergavenny  raised  two  thousand  men  and  defeated  a  party 
of  insurgents,  but  his  followers  deserted  him,  and  marched  to 
Rochester  to  join  Wyatt.  Southwell  declared  that  he  could  not 
stop  the  disaffection ;  he  believed  that  it  would  spread  to  Lon- 
don, and  that  Mary  would  be  lost.^ 

Wyatt,  master  of  Rochester,  seized  the  queen's  ships  on 
the  Medway.  The  queen,  who  had  lately  irritated  her  subjects 
by  the  threat  of  foreign  troops,  had  no  adequate  defence.  She 
applied  to  the  corporation  of  London,  who  promised  her  five 
hundred  men,  and  she  gave  the  command  to  the  old  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  whom  she  immediately  despatched  to  Gravesend. 
Spies  sent  by  Gardiner  had  been  closely  watching  Elizabeth ; 
the  queen  was  eagerly  looking  for  an  excuse  to  arrest  her,  and 
now  in  terms  seemingly  gracious  besought  her  to  take  shelter  in 
the  palace  from  the  disturbances  abroad.  But  Elizabeth  replied 
that  illness  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  travel,  and  for  the 
present  she  was  safe.  A  French  courier  who  brought  Wyatt 
offers  of  assistance  was  searched,  and  a  copy  of  Elizabeth's 
letter  to  the  queen  was  found  upon  him,  which,  although  not 
treasonable,  was  evidence  of  a  suspicious  correspondence. 

On  the  29th,  Norfolk,  allured  by  deceitful  representations, 
ventured  to  prepare  for  an  attack,  but  his  whole  force  deserted 
to  the  insurgents,  and  shouts  in  favour  of  Wyatt  were  raised  by 
the  London  train-bands.  Norfolk  and  the  other  leaders  fled  for 
their  lives,  while  all  the  guns  and  stores  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The  greater  number 
even  of  Norfolk's  private  company  took  service  with  Wyatt 
Lord  Cobham  still  held  aloof,  although  his  sons  had  joined  the 
insurgents.  Two  thousand  followers  of  Wyatt  commenced  the 
storm  of  Cowling  Castle,  which  surrendered,  and  Cobham  was 
carried  off  a  prisoner.^    On  the  last  day  of  January  the  insur- 

>  See  Froude,  vi.  163. 

*  Cowling  CcLstle,  at  Gadtihill,  near  Rochester,  was  already  famous  as  the  residence 
of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  companion  of  Henry  V.  when  Prince. 
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gents  reached  Daxtford.    Their  numbers  were  still  insignificant, 
but  their  leaders  relied  on  the  disaffection  of  London. 

Mary  was  without  defence,  and  it  appeared  that  if  Wyatt 
had  entered  London  he  might  have  found  a  welcome  from  the 
people.  Benard  offered  assistance  from  Flanders,  but  Gardiner 
still  objected  to  the  aid  of  Flemish  soldiers.  The  queen  deter- 
mined to  act  for  herself.  She  sent  two  knights  to  Dartford  to 
intercede  with  Wyatt,  at  whose  conduct  she  said  that  she 
*  marvelled.*  She  offered  to  appoint  persons  to  confer  with  him 
respecting  the  proposed  marriage,  saying  that  if  it  should 
appear  that  the  connexion  would  not  be  for  the  good  of  the 
realm,  she  would  sacrifice  her  wishes.  Mary  was  not  sincere  in 
this  offer,  but  she  gained  time.  Wyatt,  in  reply,  required  that 
the  custody  of  the  Tower  and  of  the  queen's  person  should  be 
given  him,  and  that  four  of  the  Council  should  place  themselves 
in  his  hands  as  hostages.  In  this  exigency  Mary  recommended 
the  emperor's  special  ambassadors  to  leave  England,  as  their 
presence  irritated  the  people,  and  they  obeyed. 

She  then  called  on  the  citizens  to  assemble  at  Guildhall, 
and  went  herself  to  address  them,  attended  by  Bishop  Gardiner 
and  part  of  the  guard.  Standing  on  the  steps  above  the 
throng,  Mary  spoke  to  her  subjects  with  intrepidity  which  won 
their  applause.  She  had  been  told,  she  said,  that  the  rebellion 
was  caused  by  dislike  of  her  intended  marriage,  but  the  rebel 
leader  had  betrayed  his  true  motives,  by  demanding  possession 
of  the  Tower  of  London  and  of  her  own  person.  .  She  stood 
there,  the  lawful  queen  of  England,  and  she  appealed  to  the 
loyalty  of  her  great  city  to  save  her  from  insult  and  the  city 
from  general  havoc.  She  had  supposed  that  so  magnificent  an 
alliance  as  that  which  she  had  in  view  would  have  been  agree- 
able also  to  her  people.  But  marriage  was  in  itself  indifferent 
to  her.  She  would  call  a  Parliament  to  consider  the  subject, 
and  if,  on  mature  consideration,  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
England  should  refuse  to  approve  of  the  Prince  of  Spain  as  a 
fitting  husband  for  her,  she  promised,  on  the  word  of  a  queen, 
that  she  would  think  of  him  no  more.  The  queen's  speech  had 
remarkable  success.  The  corporation  regained  its  loyalty,  and 
25,000  men  were  enrolled  the  next  day  for  the  protection  of 
the  crown  and  the  capital.' 

When  Wyatt,  after  waiting  two  days  at  Greenwich,  arrived 

>  '  The  Tudor  princes,*  says  Mr.  Froude,  *  were  invariably  most  calm  vhen  tho8« 
around  th«*m  were  panic-stricken.' — *  Keign  of  Henry,'  iii.  163.  This  princely  courage 
was,  without  doubt,  a  great  cause  of  their  popularity. 
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at  Sonthwark  on  February  8,  he  found  the  gates  on  London 
Bridge  closed,  and  the  people  prepared  for  resistance.  At  the 
same  time  news  reached  London  that  the  efforts  of  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk  to  raise  Leicestershire  and  excite  Coventry  to  join  in 
the  rebellion  had  failed.  Suffolk  retreated  to  Astley  Park,  his 
estate,  and  concealed  himself  in  the  hollow  of  an  old  tree,  where 
he  remained  for  two  winter  days  and  nights  without  food.  Un- 
able longer  to  bear  the  cold  and  hunger,  he  ventured  to  warm 
himself  at  the  cottage-fire  of  a  gamekeeper,  who  betrayed  him, 
and  he  and  his  brothers  were  soon  again  prisoners  in  the  Tower. 
Wyatt,  however,  remained  four  days  in  Southwark,  and  public 
opinion  still  wavered  in  London.  The  Council  were  indignant 
because  the  queen  had  said  in  her  speech  to  the  citizens  that  the 
Spanish  marriage  had  not  been  disapproved  by  them.  The 
French  ambassador's  intercepted  letter,  when  deciphered, 
proved'  that  the  great  object  of  the  conspiracy  had  been  to 
dethrone  Mary  in  favour  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  plot  had  sympa- 
thisers even  among  the  noblemen  who  surrounded  the  queen. 
Lritated  and  distressed,  Mary  abandoned  her  late  constitutional 
tone,  and  exclaimed  to  Eenard,  '  I  am  the  wife  of  the  Prince  of 
Spain ;  crown,  rank,  life,  all  shall  go  before  I  will  take  any  other 
husband.' 

But  the  danger  was  not  yet  over.  Wyatt,  finding  it  impod- 
sible  to  enter  by  London  Bridge,  had  desperately  resolved 
to  cross  the  river  at  Kingston,  and  thence  advance  upon 
London.  Part  of  Kingston  Bridge  had  been  broken,  and  a 
guard  mounted  there,  but  these  precautions  were  unavailing. 
After  midnight  on  February  7  the  news  reached  the  palace  that 
the  passage  had  been  forced,  and  that  the  insurgents  were 
approaching  London.  The  queen  was  called  Irom  her  bed,  and 
was  advised  by  some  of  her  counsellors  immediately  to  take 
shelter  at  Windsor ;  but  by  Benard's  counsel  she  resolved  to  stay 
in  London.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  one  of  Northumberland's 
party,  deserted  to  Mary,  although,  as  his  eldest  son  had  married 
Lady  Catherine,  the  sister  of  Lady  Jane,  the  Greys  had  expected 
his  aid  in  the  present  struggle.  He  had  a  large  share  of  the 
the  church  lands  in  Wales,  which  he  was  determined  not  to 
yield,  but  when  at  this  crisis  appealed  to  by  Mary  he  promised 
to  defend  her  with  his  life.  His  conduct  determined  many  young 
lords  and  gentlemen  to  rally  in  favour  of  the  queen's  cause,  and 
by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  more  than  10,000  men  were  in 
readiness  to  defend  the  west  end  of  the  city. 

Wyatt's  march  meantime  was  delayed  by  the  heavy  roads, 
as  well  as  an  accident  to  his  ammunition,  and  when  his  forces 
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at  last  entered  Westminster  they  were  wearied  and  dis- 
orderly. 

When  he  reached  Ludgate  the  gate  was  shut.  His  cause 
was  utterly  hopeless,  and  he  surrendered.  Mary  was  looking 
from  a  window  of  Whitehall  Palace,  when  Wyatt,  Cobham,  and 
four  others  were  borne  off  in  a  barge  to  the  Tower. 

The  danger  was  now  over ;  the  day  of  vengeance  was  at 
hand.  On  Ash  Wednesday  evening,  after  Wyatt's  surrender, 
a  proclamation  forbade  all  persons,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
shelter  any  concerned  in  the  insurrection.  All  the  gaols  in 
London  were  crowded  with  prisoners.  *  All  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  families  of  Grey  and  Dudley,  excepting  two  young 
girls,  were  within  the  Tower  walls,  and  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and 
Latimer  were  packed  into  a  single  cell.'*  The  most  innocent 
was  doomed  to  suffer  the  first.  Mary's  heart  had  told  her  that 
Lady  Jane  was  guiltless,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  die.  Lady 
Jane  had  been  also  in  no  way  concerned  in  the  last  commotion ; 
butHenard  told  the  queen  that  her  execution,  to  be  followed,  as 
he  hoped,  by  that  of  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay,  would  make 
England  more  safe  for  the  arrival  of  him  on  whom  her  affection 
was  fixed.  Acting  on  this  advice  without  delay,  Mary  sent  the 
Catholic  priest,  Feckenham,  afterwards  Abbot  of  Westminster, 
to  inform  Lady  Jane  of  the  fate  awaiting  her,  and  to  prepare 
her  for  death  by  conversion,  if  possible,  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
Lady  Jane  heard  him  calmly.  The  time  was,  she  said,  too 
short  for  theological  discussion,  and  she  wished  to  decline  it.  At 
the  good  priest's  earnest  entreaty,  Mary  granted  three  more 
days,  and  on  Monday,  February  12,  the  intrepid  and  excellent 
Jane  Grey  met  her  fate  with  heroic  fortitude.  Her  conduct  had 
softened  the  heart  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  Sir  John 
Bridges,  who  begged  for  some  memorial  in  her  writing,  which 
she  gave  him.  She  wrote  to  her  father,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
exhorting  him  not  to  abandon  his  Protestant  confession  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  enemies.'  Lord  Guildford  Dudley  was  put  to 
death  just  before  her. 

The  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  executed  on  the  23rd,  penitent,  as 
he  well  might  be,  for  his  paiii  in  a  rebellion  which  had  occa- 
sioned so  much  unavailing  misery,  but  constant,  according  to 
his  daughter's  last  wish,  in  the  faith  which  he  had  previously 
professed. 

*  Fronde,  zxzi. 

»  •  A  letter/  says  Mr  Froude,  '  of  exquisite  beauty,  in  which  the  exhortations  of 
a  dying  saint  are  tempered  with  the  reverence  of  a  daughter  for  her  father.'  See 
Froude,  vi.  185 ;  and  Foxc,  ri.  Dr.  Milnian  describes  '  the  exquisite  native  gentle- 
ness, modest  wisdom,  and  holy  resignation,'  of  this  blameless  lady. 

VOL.  I.  0  0 
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There  was  a  general  execution  of  the  common  priBoners. 
*A11  over  London,'  wrote  the  French  ambassador,  *the  eye 
met  the  hideous  spectacle  of  hanging  men/  and  the  exe- 
cutions in  Kent  were  also  numerous.  The  greatest  desire  of  the 
queen  and  her  advisers  was  to  trace  Elizabeth's  complicity  in 
the  plot ;  and  the  imprisonment  of  several  captives  was  for  a 
time  prolonged,  that  thej  might  be  tempted,  either  bj  the  hope 
of  pardon  or  the  dread  of  torture,  to  betray  secrets  which  might 
justify  her  apprehension. 

Elizabeth  had  been  ill,  and  when  first  summoned  to  attend 
the  court,  her  physicians  had  forbidden  her  to  travel.  On 
February  18,  she  was  brought  to  London  by  slow  stages,  and  as 
she  entered  the  city  with  the  covering  of  her  litter  thrown  back, 
pale  and  sorrowful,  but  with  an  expression  of  majesty  and  indig- 
nation, crowds  followed  her  to  Westminster  with  anxious  sym- 
pathy. Mary  refused  to  see  the  sister  whom  she  had  resolved  if 
possible  to  destroy,  and  rooms  were  allotted  to  Elizabeth  in  the 
palace  of  Whitehall,  now  intended  for  her  temporary  prison. 
The  emperor  and  his  ambassador  insisted  that  ^justice'  should 
be  done  on  her  and  Courtenay  without  delay.  If  the  people  were 
indignant,  steps  might  be  afterwards  taken  to  pacify  them; 
but  the  Lords  of  the  Council  still  insisted  that  the  forms  of  law 
should  be  preserved.  The  lords  had  at  length  agreed  to  offer 
no  further  opposition  to  the  queen's  marriage.  Gardiner  re- 
solved to  devote  his  efforts  to  the  restoration  of  the  Church, 
and  some  who  would  still  have  been  hostile  were  influenced  by 
the  presents  and  promises  of  the  emperor.  Opposition  being 
withdrawn,  Benard,  in  the  queen's  presence,  asked  the  Lords  to 
allow  the  completion  of  the  contract  of  marriage.  They  replied* 
that  after  the  defeat  of  the  rebellion  no  further  violence  need 
be  apprehended,  unless  from  the  French  cruisers.  A  hint 
reached  Philip,  however,  that  it  would  be  prudent  as  a  precau- 
tion to  bring  with  him  his  own  cook  and  butler. 

On  March  6,  the  ambassadors  were  conducted  into  the 
presence-chamber,  where  Mary,  kneeling  before  fche  sacred  me- 
morials of  her  faith,  solemnly  declared  that  care  for  her  realm 
and  for  her  subjects'  welfare,  had  alone  decided  her,  and  then 
rising,  she  gave  her  hand  to  Count  Egmont  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Prince  of  Spain.  Bishop  Gardiner  pronounced  the 
blessing,  and  the  proxy-marriage  was  complete.  In  thus  acting 
before  she  had  again  assembled  Parliament,  Mary  broke  the 
promise  she  had  voluntarily  made  at  Guildhall.  It  waa  hoped 
that  sufficient  evidence  had  been  extracted  to  justify  Elizabeth's 
arrest,  and  Gardiner  urged  that  the  princess  should  immediately 
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be  sent  to  the  Tower ;  bat  four  lords  still  declared  that  there 
was  no  evidence  to  justify  the  act ;  whereupon  the  bishop  asked 
which  of  them  would  be  responsible  for  her  safe  detention  P 

On  March  18,  Elizabeth's  attendants  having  been  removed 
and  a  hundred  soldiers  stationed  below  her  window,  two  noble- 
men waited  on  her  to  acquaint  her  with  the  queen's  orders  and 
to  attend  her  to  a  barge  which  had  been  prepared  to  convey  her 
to  the  Tower.  Elizabeth  must  long  have  apprehended  this; 
the  terrible  name  of  the  Tower  must  have  seemed  to  her  like  a 
death-knell,  but  she  entreated  the  lords  to  allow  her  time  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  queen,  which  may  still  be  read  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  and  the  writing  shows  no  sign  of  agitation.^ 
While  Elizabeth  wrote,  the  tide  turned,  the  barge  could  not  pass 
the  bridge,  and  it  was  Palm  Sunday  morning  when  she  left  the 
palace  for  the  Tower.  Her  letter  received,  of  course,  no  response 
from  Mary.  It  was  raining  when  the  barge  stopped  at  the 
Traitors'  Gate  of  the  Tower.  The  associations  of  the  place 
overcame  Elizabeth  for  a  few  minutes,  and  she  at  first  refused  to 
land  there.  Immediately  afterwards,  sharply  rejecting  proffered 
aid,  she  sprang  out  upon  the  mud,  and  exclaimed  to  the 
soldiers  on  guard  that  she  prayed  them  to  bear  her  witness  that 
she  came  there  ^  no  traitor,  but  as  true  a  woman  to  the  Queen's 
Majesty  as  any  living.'  As  Elizabeth  approached  the  apart- 
ment allotted  to  her,  the  heavy  doors  were  locked  and  barred, 
and  Lord  Sussex,  who  accompanied  her,  felt  appalled  at  the 
danger  of  her  position.  Might  not  a  princess  for  whose  death  the 
queen  was  so  anxious  be  removed  by  murder  P  The  Lords  deter- 
mined to  remonstrate,  and  Lord  Paget  waited  on  Mary  with  a 
declaration  that  already  too  much  blood  had  been  shed  to 
expiate  the  late  rebellion,  and  that,  if  she  attempted  any  more 
executions,  he  and  his  friends  would  interfere. 

On  April  2,  Parliament  met.  Gardiner  addressed  the  assem- 
bly on  the  late  rebellion,  and  proposed  that  an  Act  should  be 
passed  emphatically  declaring  the  queen's  authority  as  equal  to 
that  of  a  king.  The  consent  of  Parliament  was  required  to  her 
marriage  articles,  and  it  was  submitted  to  their  consideration 
whether  the  privilege  of  bequeathing  the  crown  by  will,  which 
had  been  accorded  to  Henry  VUI.,  should  not  be  granted  also 
to  Mary.  The  bill  for  the  queen's  authority  passed  without 
opposition,  amidst  the  silence  of  those  who  still  disapproved  of 
the  Spanish  marriage.  But  extreme  irritation  was  shown  at 
the  proposal  respecting  the  succession,  aimed,  as  it  obviously 
was,  at  Elizabeth. 

»  Froude,  p.  206. 
o  u  2 
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Wyatt  had  been  kept  in  prison  in  hope  of  indncing  him  to 
confess  Elizabeth's  complicity ;  bnt  it  was  now  determined  no 
longer  to  delay  his  execution.  On  the  scaffold  he  raised  his 
Yoice  to  assure  the  people  that  both  the  Lady  Elizabeth  and 
Courtenay  were  guiltless  of  any  part  in  the  bite  rising.  The 
confessor,  Weston,  shouted,  *  Believe  him  not,  good  people,  he 
confessed  otherwise  before  the  Council.'  But  Wyatt  again  pro- 
tested that  his  last  words  were  true,  and  London  soon  rang 
with  the  cry  that  Courtenay  and  Elizabeth  had  been  cleared  by 
Wyatt's  dying  speech.  There  was  then  no  hope  of  a  legal  con- 
yiction  of  Elizabeth.  The  judges  decided  that  there  was  no 
evidence  against  her,  and  the  court  feared  to  provoke  Lord 
William  Howard,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  navy,  and  mights, 
if  offended  at  the  treatment  of  Elizabeth,  join  with  the  French 
against  the  queen.' 

On  April  1 7,  Sir  Nicholas  Tlirogmorton  was  tried  at  the 
Guildhall  on  a  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  rebellion.  He 
defended  himself  with  much  spirit,  and  the  jury,  with  still 
greater  courage,  returned  a  verdict  of  *  Not  Guilty.' 

The  judge  warned  them  to  reconsider  the  case,  but  they 
were  resolute  to  do  their  best  to  restrain  further  punishment 
on  account  of  the  past  rebellion. 

The  queen  felt  their  verdict  to  be  injurious  to  her  authority, 
and  insisted  on  their  punishment.  The  jurors  were  accordingly 
thrown  into  prison,  and  were  not  liberated  till  the  following 
winter,  when  they  were  set  free,  after  paying  a  ruinous  fine. 

In  April,  Gurdiner  introduced  into  Parliament  three  bills,  the 
passing  of  either  of  which  would  give  him  the  power  to  persecute. 

The  first  of  these  would  have  re-enacted  *  the  Six  Articles,' 
that  *  bloody  Act '  passed  in  1539,  *  in  spite  of  Cranmer's  brave 
opposition,'  for  the  abolition  of  diversity  of  opinions.  But  that 
Act  had  still  ^  so  bad  a  name  that  the  bill  for  its  restoration 
was  dropped  after  the  first  reading.*  The  bills  for  re-enacting 
the  statute  of  Henry  IV.  which  condemned  heretics  to  be 
burned  to  death  passed  the  Commons  and  wa«  read  twice  in  the 
Upper  House,  but  it  was  warmly  opposed  by  Paget ;  and  a  dis- 
solution, advocated  by  Benard,  saved  further  decision.  The 
Peers  assured  the  queen  that  they  had  no  desire  to  shield 
heresy,  but  that  heretics  could  still  be  punished  by  the  existing 
common  law. 

Lord  Paget  protested  against  the  iniquity  of  putting  men 
to  death  for  their  opinions,  but  was    more  successful  in  his 

*  Courtenay  withdrew  to  Italy,  and  died  at  Venice  in  1666. 

»  It  had  been  repealed  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  1647.    See  Froade. 
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arguments  against  Gardiner's  proposed  bill  for  restoring  epis- 
copal jurisdiction  in  a  stronger  form,  when  he  spread  the  alarm 
that  the  spiritual  courts  would  interfere  with  the  present  posses- 
sors of  the  abbey  lands. 

The  ^  Bishops'  Bill '  was  thrown  out  on  the  third  reading. 
Benard  counselled  the  queen  not  to  allow  Gardiner  to  be  too 
hasty  in  religious  reform,  for  fear  that  the  country  might  not 
be  a  safe  residence  for  Philip.  In  May,  accordingly,  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved  without  any  further  extension  of  the  power 
of  the  Church. 

Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  had  been  called  before  a  com- 
mittee of  convocation  at  Oxford ;  they  were  sentenced  to  the 
punishment  of  heretics.  Six  Protestant  ministers  taken  from 
London  prisons  were  also  tried  and  condemned  at  Cambridge ; 
but  that  power  which  Gardiner  desired  was  not  yet  granted  by 
Parliament.  Elizabeth  could  now  no  longer  remain  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower ;  the  country  would  not  quietly  see  her  ill-treated ;  so 
she  was  dismissed  to  temporary  confinement  at  Woodstock. 

On  May  19,  Elizabeth  left  the  Tower  with  almost  as  heavy 
a  heart  as  when  she  entered  it,  but  the  people  believed  her 
set .  at  liberty ;  and,  as  her  barge  passed  up  the  river,  Mary  is 
said  to  have  heard  with  much  displeasure  three  salutes  fired  as 
a  sign  of  rejoicing.  The  queen  had  been  grievously  troubled 
in  preparing  for  the  safe  reception  of  a  prince  who  had  not  yet 
sent  her  any  letter  or  token  of  regard. 

When  the  English  fleet  was  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  Spain, 
the  sailors  broke  out  into  mutiny,  from  dislike  of  the  service. 
The  prince  declined  to  trust  himself  to  an  English  convoy,  and 
his  departure  from  Spain  was  again  delayed. 

The  University  of  Oxford  came  forward  in  this  time  of 
trouble  to  congratulate  the  queen  on  the  restoration  through 
her  of  life  and  light  to  England.  And  at  last  came  the  news 
for  which  she  had  so  long  sighed ;  Philip  had  embarked,  accom- 
panied by  an  escort  of  6,000  soldiers.  The  Spanish  fleet 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships  sailed  from  Corunna  at  the  be- 
ginning of  July.  The  voyage  was  tedious,  and  the  Spaniards 
apprehended  an  attack  as  they  passed  the  French  coasts  on 
their  way.  It  was  not  till  July  20  that  the  flotilla  safely  an- 
chored in  Southampton  Water.  Mary  was  already  approaching 
Winchester,  and  almost  all  the  peers  of  England  were  either  in 
attendance  upon  her  or  waiting  at  Southampton ;  for  when  the 
English  lords  withdrew  their  opposition  they  determined  to 
receive  the  husband  of  their  sovereign  with  befitting  honour. 
No  sooner  had  the  prince's  vessel  anchored,  than  a  barge  con- 
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taining  seyeral  of  the  most  eminent  nobles  put  forth  to  welcome 
him.  As  he  stepped  on  the  landing-place  all  the  spectators 
fell  on  their  knees,  and  Lord  Shrewsbury,  with  what  appears  now 
inconvenient  haste,  promptly  presented  him  with  the  Order  of 
the  Garter.  A  horse  was  brought  for  the  prince's  use,  with  a 
saddlecloth  of  crimson  velvet  embroidered  with  gold  and  peaxls. 
The  knight  who  presented  it  made  a  Latin  speech ;  Philip 
could  not  speak  either  French  or  English.  According  to  his 
habitual  custom  in  all  his  changes  and  employments,  the  prince 
went  to  Southampton  Church  to  return  thanks  for  his  safe 
arrival.  He  afterwards  partook  of  a  public  entertainment, 
drank  ale,  to  which  he  was  unaccustomed,  and  appeared  de- 
sirous of  setting  an  example  of  courtesy  to  the  Spaniards  who 
accompanied  him.  The  drenching  rain  next  day  gave  a  poor 
prospect  of  comfort  to  the  visitors  from  sunny  Spain,  when 
Philip,  attended  by  a  great  cavalcade,  proceeded  to  Winchester, 
where  Mary  awaited  him  at  the  bishop's  palace  with  much 
anxiety. 

On  July  25,  the  festival  of  St.  James,  the  patron-saint  of 
Spain,  the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  Winchester  Cathedral 
with  unusual  magnificence.  The  emperor,  fearing  lest  it  might 
be  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Queen  of  England  to  many 
one  below  the  kingly  rank,  had  resigned  to  his  son  the  crown 
of  Naples  and  Duchy  of  Milan.^ 

Several  days  were  spent  at  Winchester  in  festivities  before 
the  royal  pair  travelled  slowly  to  Windsor  and  London. 

Parliament  was  convoked  for  November,  the  voters  having 
been  specially  desired  to  make  choice  of  men  ^  of  a  wise,  grave, 
and  Catholic  sort,'  an  instruction  copied,  it  is  said,  from  an  old 
form  under  Henry  YII.  Although  frequent  signs  of  irritation 
still  occurred  in  London,  the  elections  were  altogether  in  the 
queen's  favour.  On  the  12th,  Parliament  was,  as  usual,  opened 
by  Gardiner,  who  declared  the  intention  of  the  government  to 
proceed  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic  faith.  The 
first  Act  passed  repealed  the  attainder  of  Cardinal  Pole,  whom 
the  Pope  designed  to  send  over  as  his  legate  so  soon  aa  he  could 
safely  enter  England.  Three  commissioners  were  deputed  to 
go  to  Brussels  to  invite  the  cardinal's  return.  On  November  24 
he  arrived  at  Whitehall,  and  was  welcomed  by  Philip  and  Maiy 
with  great  affection,  the  queen  declaring  that  his  arrival  gave 
her  as  much  joy  as  the  possession  of  her  kingdom.  The  Lords 
and  Commons  were  soon  afterwards  summoned  to  Whitehall, 
where  Pole  was  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  king  and 

*  Lingard,  Tii.  173. 
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queen,  who  were  seated  under  a  canopy  of  state,  and  was  intro- 
duced as  the  papal  ambassador. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  St.  Paul's  Church  was  at- 
tended by  a  more  august  assembly  than  had  ever  before  been 
chronicled,  to  witness  the  reception  of  Cardinal  Pole  as  the 
Pope's  legate,  who  was  heralded  by  the  lord  mayor  and  met 
by  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  bishops.  King  Philip  came, 
attended  by  a  hundred  English,  a  hundred  Spanish,  and  the 
like  number  of  German  guards,  and  by  a  vast  retinue  of  noble- 
men and  knights.  Bishop  Gardiner  preached  against  the 
heresy  of  renouncing  the  papal  supremacy,  in  which,  however, 
he  was  obliged  to  pass  over  his  own  conduct  under  Henry. ^ 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament  agreed  to  present  a  petition  to 
the  king  and  queen,  requesting  their  majesties  to  intercede  with 
the  Pope  for  the  removal  of  the  interdict.  The  petition  was 
solemnly  presented  the  next  day  at  Whitehall,  where  the  Par- 
liament again  assembled.  It  was  St.  Andrew's  Day,  November 
80,  and  good  Catholics  fondly  hoped  that  it  would  be  remem- 
bered in  all  coming  time  by  Englishmen  with  gratitude.  The 
petition  having  been  presented,  and  exhortations  delivered. 
Cardinal  Pole  pronounced  the  absolution  before  the  queen, 
king,  and  Parliament,  all  kneeling,  and  the  ceremony  ended  with 
the  *TeDeum'  in  the  royal  chapel.  The  rejoicings  in  London 
were  far  exceeded  by  those  at  Eome ;  but  Church  property  in 
England  still  remained  secularised,  and  if  restitution  had  been 
enforced,  England  would  still  have  preferred  to  remain  without 
a  papal  blessing.  The  lawyers  in  Parliament  declared  that  it 
was  not  within  the  power  of  any  spiritual  authority  to  change 
the  disposition  of  landed  property. 

Gardiner's  attempt  to  revive  the  old  persecuting  laws  was, 
however,  triumphant.  There  was  still  a  small  party  in  the 
House  of  Lords  who  *  fought  the  battle  of  humanity,'  but  they 
failed,  and  the  lives  of  the  Protestants  were  in  their  enemies' 
hands.  But  the  legate  was  not  satisfied  while  the  Church 
lands  remained  in  the  hands  of  their  new  owners.' 

Mary  was  also  disappointed.  She  wished  to  secure  the 
regency  for  Philip  should  she  leave  any  child  to  survive  her,  or, 
if  otherwise,  to  make  Philip  her  successor ;  and,  as  the  first  step, 
she  requested  the  House  of  Commons  to  sanction  his  corona- 
tion.    But  to  this  they  returned  a  unanimous  refusal. 

Throughout  the  whole  Catholic  reaction  there  was  a  con- 
stant   determination  on  the   part  of   Parliament  to    guard 
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Elizabeth's  claims,  and  not  to  allow  of  the  ftiture  sovereignty  of 
Philip.  On  January  16,  1665,  Philip  and  Mary  dissolved  the 
Parliament,  with  evident  signs  of  dissatisfaction.  Mary's  first 
Parliament  had  restored  the  celebration  of  the  Catholic  rites,  but 
had  protested  against  the  Spanish  marriage.  The  second  sanc- 
tioned the  marriage,  bnt  went  no  farther.  The  third  was  so  in- 
fluenced as  to  grant  to  the  Catholic  chancellor  the  full  powers 
of  persecution.  But  still  Parliament  had  maintained  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  English  law-courts,  and  had  forbidden  any  tam- 
pering with  the  succession.  England  was  not  yet  thoroughly 
servile,  and  there  was  hope  of  a  better  future.  An  amnesty 
was  now  granted  for  past  political  offences,  and  those  prisoners 
who  remained  in  confinement  on  account  of  Wyatt's  conspiracy 
were  released,  but  an  attempt  was  resolved  upon  to  expel 
heresy  from  England  once  for  all.  When  there  appeared  to  be 
a  chance  of  preventing  Mary's  accession.  Bishop  Ridley  and 
other  Protestant  preachers  had  not  spared  their  pulpit  elo- 
quence against  her.  But  the  nation  preferred  the  path  of 
loyalty,  hated  Northumberland,  and  cared  little  about  the 
difference  of  worship.  When  Northumberland,  before  dying, 
abjured  the  Protestantism  which  he  had  previously  so  warmly 
maintained,  many  said  that  the  Protestants  could  not  stand  the 
fiery  trial  of  their  faith.  This  was  now  to  be  proved.  The 
bishops  were  directed  to  see  that  the  clergy  were  reconciled  to 
Bome,  and  to  enforce  the  acquiescence  of  the  laity  in  the 
Catholic  creed.  A  register  was  to  be  kept  in  every  diocese,  and 
orders  were  given  that  all  recusants  should  be  proceeded  against 
with  the  utmost  severity. 

Bishop  Gardiner,  supported  by  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London, 
and  others,  formed  a  court  in  Southwark,  before  which  Hooper, 
late  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  Sogers,  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's, 
were  brought  up  for  judgment.  Hooper,  who  during  his 
residence  as  bishop  had  shown  very  uncommon  kindness  and 
charity,  had  been  now  for  eighteen  months  in  squalid  and 
noisome  confinement  in  the  Fleet  prison.  These  two  confessors 
were  called  up,  not  for  trial,  but  for  sentence.  They  were 
allowed  twenty-four  hours  to  determine  whether  to  recant,  with 
life  as  their  reward,  or  to  meet  death  at  the  stake. 

Without  hesitation,  they  prepared  for  death.  They  were 
first  degraded  from  the  priesthood  in  the  usual  form,  being 
clothed  in  priestly  garments  which  were  severally  removed, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Eogers  besought  that  he  might  take  farewell  of  his  wife ; 
it  was  inexorably  denied  him.     It  was  held  in  abomination  by 
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Catholics  that  a  clergj^^maii  should  be  married.  Rogers  was 
burnt  to  death  in  Smithfield ;  Hooper  at  Gloucester,  in  the 
presence  of  several  thousand  people.  Others  were  put  to  the 
same  death  in  the  country.  *  The  enemies  of  the  Church,'  said 
Gardiner,  ^  must  submit  or  die.'  Remonstrance  against  such 
cruelty  came,  however,  from  the  quarter  from  which  there  was 
the  least  reason  to  expect  it.  Philip  feared  lest  he  might  be 
held  responsible,  and  the  temper  of  the  nation  might  well  give 
rise  to  misgiving. 

On  the  Sunday  after  Hooper's  martyrdom,  Philip's  chaplain 
preached  in  the  rojal  presence  against  these  executions,  and 
denounced  the  tyranny  of  the  bishops.  Philip  was  impatient 
to  leave  Mary  and  return  to  Spain.  The  constancy  of  the 
martyrs  had  already  excited  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of 
the  people.  The  Protestants  had  been  driven  from  Flanders  by 
the  cruelty  of  the  imperial  government,  but  the  imperial  am- 
bassador perceived  that  these  ^  barbarous  punishments '  had  no 
good  effect  in  England.  Did  they  not  imply  that  Catholicism 
could  not  be  maintained  by  argument?  ^ 

Benard  used  every  argument  to  detain  the  king  yet  awhile 
in  England.  He  reminded  Philip  of  the  emperor's  design  in 
the  marriage,  viz.  to  counterpoise  the  ascendency  of  Prance, 
which  was  allied  with  Scotland.  He  acknowledged  that  Philip 
might  naturally  wish  that  Mary  had  been  more  agreeable,  but 
she  was  very  virtuous,  and  should  be  assisted  by  kindly  counsel. 
It  would  be  dangerous  to  attempt  to  set  aside  the  claim  of 
Elizabeth  as  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne.  Benard  advised 
that,  if  possible,  a  husband  should  be  found  for  her ;  at  all 
events,  that  Philip  should  see  the  princess  before  leaving 
England,  and  declare  himself  her  friend. 

After  Elizabeth  had  been  a  year  in  confinement  at  Wood- 
stock, she  was,  in  July,  1555,  summoned  to  court.  The  courtiers 
were  eager  to  congratulate  her,  but  Mary  required  her  to  sue 
humbly  for  forgiveness.  Elizabeth  would  make  no  apology 
which  could  be  interpreted  as  a  confession  of  guilt.  The  queen 
at  length  reluctantly  allowed  her  to  be  at  liberty,  but  forbade  her 
the  court,  and  sent  Mrs.  Ashley,  Elizabeth's  favourite  attendant, 
to  the  Fleet,  and  three  other  members  of  her  household  to  the 
Tower.  Mary  was  wretched  and  ill ;  disappointed  in  her  fond 
hope  of  offspring,  she  had  trusted  to  obtain  Heaven's  favour  by 
the  immolation  of  heretics,  but  the  cruelty  to  which  she  had 
urged  the  bishops  was  fast  bringing  the  people  back  to  Protes- 
tantism.    Philip  would  stay  with  her  no  longer,  urging  that  his 

*  Renard  to  Philip.    See  Froude*8  Hintory,  vi.  330. 
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presence  was  required  on  the  Continent.  He  left  her  particalar 
directions  in  writing,  which  he  also  enjoined  those  of  his  atten- 
dants who  remained  in  England  to  observe,  that  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  should  be  kindly  treated. 

Philip  had  been  little  more  than  a  year  in  England,  and 
promised  speedily  to  return,  but  in  this  hope  Mary  was  disap- 
pointed. 

Left  alone  with  a  Parliament  less  fayourable  to  her  views 
than  the  former,  and  shortly  afterwards  deprived  of  her  chief 
minister,  Bishop  Gardiner,  who  died  in  the  November  following, 
Mary  was  solitary  and  wretched,  suffering  from  an  incurable 
disease,  and,  in  her  blind  zeal  to  bring  all  her  subjects  within 
the  Catholic  pale,  she  devoted  herself  to  *  the  horrible  crusade ' 
which  she  had  undertaken  against  the  heretics,  in  which  the 
papal  legate.  Cardinal  Pole,  was  her  chief  adviser.^ 

When  Mary  came  to  the  throne  she  inclined  so  much  to 
mercy  that  she  would  have  spared  even  Northumberland ;  but 
now,  by  persistence  in  severity,  she  alienated  the  hearts  of  her 
people,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  Protestant  reaction.  When 
Elizabeth  passed  through  London  just  before  the  opening  of 
Parliament  in  October,  public  enthusiasm  was  conspicuously 
shown  in  her  favour.  In  September  a  commission,  over  which 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  presided,  sat  at  Oxford  to  try 
Cranmer,  Bidley,  and  Latimer  for  obstinate  heresy.  The  late 
archbishop  was  arraigned  both  for  contempt  of  the  Pope's  autho- 
rity, and  for  defiance  of  the  statutes,  as  testified  in  his  marriage, 
his  writings,  and  his  preaching.  Cranmer  defended  himself; 
he  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  Pope  within  eighty  days, 
but,  being  still  in  prison,  obedience  to  the  citation  was  im- 
possible. 

Bidley  and  Latimer  were  called  up  for  judgment.  They  had 
remained  in  prison  more  than  two  years,  steadfast  in  their 
opinions,  believing  that  the  last  trial  of  their  faith  was  at 
hand. 

Latimer,  now  an  old  man  of  eighty,  appeared  before  his 
judges  in  an  old  frieze  gown,  with  a  leathern  belt  to  which  his 
Testament  was  attached.  Both  were  sentenced  to  die  by  fire 
on  October  16,  at  a  spot  just  outside  of  Oxford,  where  it 
was  expected  that  Cranmer  would  witness  their  sufferings. 
When  the  sheriff's  o£Scer  came  to  summon  them,  Bidley  had 
just  finished  a  long  letter  to  the  queen,  to  entreat  that  per- 
sons to  whom,  when  Bishop  of  London,  he  had  granted  leases, 

*  Mr.  Froude  shows  that  Pole  took  the  leading  part  in  the  persecution,  from  which 
Iiingard  has  endeavoured  lo  ezonerate  him. 
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might  contiime  in  possession,  or,  if  not,  be  recompensed  out 
of  his  own  confiscated  property.  Thinking  for  others  on  the 
very  brink  of  his  appalling  fate,  Eidley,  when  bound  to  the 
stake,  begged  the  noblemen  in  attendance  to  intercede  for  these 
people  with  the  queen.  It  was  a  comfort  to  these  heroic  men 
that  each  could  encourage  the  other  to  fortitude.  '  Be  of  good 
comfort.  Master  Ridley,'  cried  Latimer,  amidst  the  cracking  of 
the  flames,  ^  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's 
grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out.'  A  friend, 
wishing  to  shorten  their  sufferings,  tied  a  bag  of  powder  round 
the  neck  of  each.  Latimer  soon  became  insensible,  Ridley's 
sufferings  were  more  protracted. 

But  even  greater  anguish,  that  of  the  mind,  awaited  the 
deposed  archbishop. 

We  cannot  wonder  if  Maiy  held  Cranmer  in  peculiar  abhor- 
rence. He  had  pronounced  the  decree  of  divorce  which  exiled 
her  mother,  and  by  which  she  had  been  declared  illegitimate ; 
he  had  sanctioned  and  celebrated  her  father's  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn ;  had  stood  sponsor  for  Elizabeth ;  and,  last  and 
worst  of  all,  had  been  persuaded  by  the  crafty  Northumberland 
and  the  young  Protestant  king,  whom  he  loved,  to  put  his  hand 
to  that  instrument  which  awarded  the  crown  of  England  to 
Jane  Grey. 

If  Cranmer  had  expiated  his  political  sins  by  death  on  the 
scaffold, none,  probably,  would  have  thought  the  doom  iniquitous; 
but  Mary  would  rather  condemn  him  for  his  crimes  against  the 
Pope  and  the  Catholic  Church  than  for  his  treason  against 
herself.  After  his  trial  and  that  summons  to  Bome  where  he 
had  no  power  to  present  himself,  Cranmer  wrote  to  the  queen, 
not  craving  for  mercy,  which  he  did  not  seem  to  expect,  but 
remonstrating  against  English  subjects  being  held  answerable 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  foreign  power. 

A  mock  trial  was  instituted  at  Bome,  and  the  Pope  pro- 
nounced the  final  sentence,  that,  it  having  been  proved  against 
Thomas  Cranmer  that  he  had  followed  the  teachings  of  Wyclif 
and  Luther,  and  had  written  in  support  of  heretical  opinions,  in 
which  he  still  obstinately  persisted,  he  should  be  deposed  from 
his  office,  and  delivered  to  the  punishment  of  the  civil  tribunal.^ 
Fortified  by  this  authority,  the  Bishops  Thirlby  and  Bonner  went 
down  to  Oxford  in  February  to  complete  the  work.  The  cere- 
mony of  degradation  was  gone  through ;  Cranmer  was  arrayed 
in  his  archiepiscopal  dress,  the  articles  of  which  were  one  by  one 
taken  from  him,  whUe  Bonner  made  a  taunting  speech,  during 

*  Froude,  chap.  xiLxiii. 
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which  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  an  old  friend,  is  said  tohaye  shed  tears. 
He  was  then  clothed  in  a  beadle's  threadbare  gown  and  a  trades- 
man's cap,  and  Bonner  told  him  ^  he  was  no  more  a  lord/  and 
so  he  returned  to  prison.  Some  say  that  hopes  were  entertained 
that  Cranmer  might  yet  recant,  and  that  the  Dean  of  Christ- 
church  and  others  kindly  expostulated  with  him,  urging  that 
he,  who  had  once  been  a  Catholic,  might  yet  prolong  his  life  by 
submitting  to  the  head  of  that  Church  in  which  the  great 
majority  of  good  persons  still  lived  and  died.^  He  received  a 
long  letter  from  Cardinal  Pole,  who  took  credit  for  writing  to 
one  whom  it  was  scarcely  then  lawful  to  address,  but  whom  he 
ardently  desired  to  bring  back  to  the  Church  which  he  had 
deserted.  Cranmer  is  said  to  have  been  *  physically  timid,' 
The  near  approach  of  the  agony  which  he  had  lately  seen  others 
suffer  unnerved  him.  With  the  thought,  which  some  friends 
suggested,  that  he  might  yet  live  many  years  should  he 
subscribe,  doubts  might  intervene  whether  indeed  he  could  have 
mistaken  the  right  path  to  heaven.  He  submitted,  and  shortly 
after  his  degradation  signed  a  short  paper  signifying  that  he 
consented  *  to  take  the  Pope  for  chief  head  of  the  Church  of 
England  so  far  as  God's  laws  and  the  customs  of  this  realm  will 
permit.'  This  paper  was  no  sooner  despatched  to  be  forwarded 
immediately  to  the  queen,  than  he  wished  to  recall  it,  but  then 
again  signed  similar  words.  His  enemies  had  now  the  advan- 
tage over  him,  worked  upon  his  fears,  and  drew  from  him  more 
complete  and  humiliating  confessions  of  penitence  for  Ids  past 
conduct.  He  was  left  in  prison  for  a  month ;  there  was  no 
intention  of  sparing  his  life,  but  only  of  obtaining  his  dying 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  Church  from  which  he  had  been  so 
conspicuous  a  seceder. 

When  Hooper  and  others  were  brought  to  the  stake,  the 
pardons  proffered  to  them  on  condition  of  recantation  had  been 
ostentatiously  set  forth,  but  for  Cranmer  the  sole  grace  was  per- 
mission to  speak  to  the  people  before  his  execution;  for  the 
authorities  assured  themselves  that,  like  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, he  would  speak  as  a  repentant  member  of  the  orthodox 
Church.  The  morning  of  March  21,  on  which  it  was  fixed  that 
Cranmer  should  die,  was  stormy,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the 
sermon  which  was  usually  preached  near  the  stake  should  be 
delivered  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  where  a  high  stage  was  erected 


*  Strjpe  relates  varions  kinds  of  friendly  treatment  shown  to  Cranmer.  '  He 
entertained  with  good  fare.  Thej  got  him  to  play  bowls  with  them.  Sometimes  they 
accosted  him  with  arguments,  sometimes  by  flatteries.'  Froudedoes  not  deny  this,  but 
says  that  the  time  alluded  to  was  very  soon  over.— ^o  Froude,  vi.  407 ;  Stiype,  p.  38S. 
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on  -which  to  exhibit  the  coDdemned  archbishop  to  the  vast 
assembly  of  peers,  doctors,  and  men  of  all  ranks,  who  thronged 
into  the  church.  Dr.  Cole,  provost  of  Eton,  who  was  the  preacher, 
explained  fully  the  crimes  for  which  Cranmer,  although  he  had 
announced  his  return  to  the  true  faith,  must  still  suffer  death — 
that  he  had  been  an  early  promoter  of  religious  innovations, 
had  given  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  divorce  of  Henry  from 
his  first  wife,  and  had  greatly  encouraged  heresy.  Therefore 
the  congregation  were  desired  to  take  warning  how  one  who, 
as  archbishop,  had  been  the  chief  of  the  Council,  and  *the 
second  person  in  the  realm,'  was  now  in  a  more  miserable  posi- 
tion than  the  poorest  wretch  living.  Yet,  as  Cranmer  had 
returned  to  the  true  faith,  he  was  assured  that  the  fiery  trial 
might  be  to  him  a  short  passage  to  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  for 
his  comfort  he  was  promised  that  a  dirge  should  be  sung  for  him 
in  every  church  in  Oxford.  After  a  solemn  conclusion,  the 
preacher  turned  to  Cranmer,  charging  him  to  make  a  true  expo- 
sition of  his  faith.     *  I  will  do  it,'  replied  Cranmer. 

But  far  different  were  the  words  poured  forth  from  the  plat- 
form to  the  address  expected  by  the  Catholic  divines ! 

Beginning  with  a  humble  confession  of  many  sins  and  weak- 
n  esses,  for  which  he  besought  the  prayers  of  the  assembly, 
Cranmer  exhorted  them  to  turn  their  hearts  to  mutual  love  and 
kindness,  and  loyalty  to  their  sovereign ;  and  then,  coming  to 
the  great  thing  that  troubled  his  conscience  more  than  any 
other  thing  that  ever  he  said  or  did  in  his  life,  declared  that 
since  his  degradation,  for  fear  of  death,  to  save  his  life  if  it 
might  be,  he  had  written  and  signed  papers  contrary  to  the  truth 
which  he  thought  in  his  heart.  When  his  astonished  hearers 
could  recover  from  their  first  indignant  surprise,  efforts  were 
made  to  stifle  his  words,  and  he  was  borne  along  towards  the 
stake  which  was  placed  just  without  the  walls.  It  appears  to  be 
far  less  diflBcult  to  meet  certain  death,  however  terrible,  than  to 
express  convictions  which  must  ensure  that  destiny.  The  arch- 
bishop, so  lately  timid  and  vacillating,  even  a  dissembler,  now 
stood  forth  the  courageous  martyr.  As  the  hope  of  life  had 
vanished,  so  also  had  the  fear  of  death.  He  approached  the 
stake,  we  are  told,  ^  with  a  cheerful  countenance,'  and  shook 
hands  with  his  friends.  Some  still  called  on  him  to  '  recant,' 
but,  extending  his  right  arm  to  the  flame,  Cranmer  exclaimed 
that  the  hand  which  had  signed  the  false  attestation  should  first 
suffer  punishment.  His  death  was  speedy.  A  kind  Catholic 
bystander,  whose  words  give  evidence  of  the  true  Christian  spirit 
which  may  exist  amidst  the  bigotry  of  creeds,  said  of  this 
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martyrdom,  *  His  friends  sorrowed  for  love,  his  enemies  for  pity, 
strangers  for  a  common  kind  of  humanity,  whereby  we  are  boond 
to  one  another.'  The  next  day  the  legate.  Cardinal  Pole,  was 
appointed  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.^  The  government  was  from 
this  time  conducted  chiefly  through  the  legate  and  a  small 
number  of  zealous  Catholics,  under  whose  direction  the  per- 
secution of  the  Protestants,  chiefly  of  the  lower  class,  was 
ruthlessly  carried  out. 

The  queen  had  become  extremely  unpopular,  and  many 
feared  tha.t  Philip  might  still  attempt  to  extinguish  English 
liberty  by  means  of  Spanish  troops.  Several  men  of  rank  fled 
to  France,  where  the  kiug  gave  them  encouragement.  Mary  re- 
monstrated in  vain,  and  war  ensued,  France,  afi  usual,  aided  by 
Scotland.  The  war  entailed  demands  upon  the  exchequer 
which  were  not  readily  supplied,  and  a  forced  loan  was  ob- 
tained, but  not  without  outcry  and  resistance.'  Warnings  had 
frequently  been  given  of  the  insecurity  of  Calais,  Guisnes,  and 
Ham,  which  formed  the  sole  remainiug  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish on  the  Continent. 

In  December,  Lords  Grey  and  Wentworth  wrote  ui^ntly  to 
the  queen  for  reinforcements,  which  were  prepared  too  late. 
On  January  6,  Calais  surrendered  to  the  Duke  of  Guise ;  the 
garrison  and  inhabitants,  5,000  in  all,  were  permitted  to  return 
to  England,  while  Wentworth  and  fifty  others  remained  pri- 
soners. Guisnes  held  out  for  a  few  days  longer  under  Lord 
Grey.  On  January  20,  1558,  the  last  remnant  of  the  conquests 
of  the  Plantagenet  kings  passed  into  the  possession  of  France. 

Although  Calais  had  been  a  constant  expense  to  the  English 
government,  it  was  esteemed  an  honour  to  England  to  possess 
it,  and  great  was  the  grief  and  humiliation  of  the  queen  and 
her  subjects  at  its  loss.'  After  the  fall  of  Calais  the  English 
feared  a  French  invasion,  and  lamented  that  their  fortresses 
were  without  arms,  and  their  ships  unmanned — all  Mary's 
spare  revenues  had  been  devoted  to  the  rebuilding  of  abbeys, 
and  to  the  support  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  country  was  exhorted  to  arm.  Every  able-bodied  man 
between  sixteen  and  sixty  years  was  commanded  to  be  ready 
to  join  the  army  when  called  upon,  under  pain  of  death. 

The  queen  applied  in  person  to  the  citizens  of  London  for  a 
loan,  whereupon  the  corporation  lent  the  government  twenty 
thousand  pounds  at  12  per  cent. 

>  Fi-oude,  vi.  430.  »  Froude,  vi.  486. 

'  A  fev  weeks  after  Guise's  victory,  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  and  the  joting 
Queen  of  Scots  was  consummated. 
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The  military  preparations  were  carried  forward,  but  without 
spirit.  The  frequent  burnings  of  the  Protestants  produced 
despondency  and  excited  indignation  ;  and  although  the  queen 
forbade  the  citizens  to  show  sympathy  towards  heretics,  they 
continued  to  testify  affection  for  the  sufferers. 

Thirteen  Protestants  who  had  been  arrested  at  a  prayer- 
meeting  were  condemned  to  death  by  Bishop  Bonner;  but 
when,  on  June  28,  seven  of  these  were  burnt  at  Smithfield,  the 
spectators  manifested  so  much  indignation,  that  the  bishop 
dared  not  bring  the  others  to  open  execution.  They  did  not, 
however,  escape  from  his  vengeance.  Bonner  tried  them  pri- 
vately in  his  house  at  Pulham,  and  they  were  burnt  to  death 
at  Brentford  in  the  darkness  of  night — a  deed  which  is  said 
to  have  excited  more  hatred  than  any  other  act  committed 
by  him.^  In  the  spring  of  1557,  Philip  paid  England  a  short 
visit.  In  the  autumn  of  the  next  year,  on  hearing  that  Mary 
was  attacked  by  epidemic  fever,  he  sent  over  an  envoy  to 
express  to  her  his  desire  that  she  would  offer  no  opposition  to 
Elizabeth's  succession. 

Painful  as  this  advice  must  have  been  to  Mary,  she  submitted 
as  usual  implicitly  to  her  husband's  will,  only  urgently  request- 
ing that  her  debts  might  be  paid,  and  expressing  her  hope  that 
there  might  be  no  change  of  religion.  The  envoy,  De  Feria, 
visited  Elizabeth,  enlarged  on  the  good  offices  of  his  master 
towards  her,  and  bade  her  fear  no  opposition.  Elizabeth 
received  him  graciously,  and  admitted  that  she  had,  when  a 
prisoner,  been  benefited  by  Philip's  intercession.  But  she 
plainly  declared  to  the  Count  that  the  people  had  been  her 
best  friends ;  it  was  to  them  she  owed  her  preservation,  and  she 
was  determined  to  be  ever  the  friend  of  the  English  people. 
De  Feria  reported  to  his  master  that  he  feared  *in  religion 
Elizabeth  would  not  be  right.'  He  suspected  that  the  ladies 
who  attended  her  inclined  to  Protestantism,  and  that  Sir 
William  Cecil  would  be  her  chief  secretary. 

On  November  16,  Mary  expired,  after  having  received  with 
quiet  fortitude  the  last  rites  of  the  Church.  She  had  reigned 
little  more  than  five  years ;  cheerless  years  they  must  have 
been,  without  the  support  for  which  her  heart  longed  from  a 
husband's  affection,  and  hoping  in  vain  for  an  heir  who  would 
perpetuate  the  faith  to  which  she  was  so  ardently  attached. 

*  Froude,  chap,  xzxv.,  and  Foxe.  The  qaeen  had  by  a  proclamation  threatened 
death  to  any  persons  vho  should  speak  to  heretics  with  kindness  when  on  their  way  to 
expculion.  Sir  Richard  Pexall,  sherifif,  reprieved  a  man  in  Hampshire  who  recanted, 
for  which  lenity  he  was  sent  to  prison,  and  the  man  was  burnt. 
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* 

Although  striving  to  act  right,  according  to  her  principles,  she 
died  under  general  detestation,  excited  by  the  cruelty  perpe- 
trated in  her  name.  The  higher  classes  had  been  generaUy 
spared  in  this  reign,  but  the  persecution  fell  on  artisans  and 
husbandmen,  on  poor  girls  and  boys,  who  knew  not  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  different  creeds.  Nearly  three  hundred  persons 
were  burnt  at  the  stake  during  three  years.  *  By  imprison- 
ment,' said  Lord  Burleigh,  'by  torment,  by  fire,  almost  the 
number  of  400  were,  in  their  various  ways,  lamentably  de- 
stroyed,'* and  without  avail,  as  regarded  the  advancement  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  faith. 

On  the  same  day  as  the  queen,  died  Cardinal  Pole.  Some 
writers  have  tried  to  show  that  Pole  was  lenient  towards  the 
Beformers.  His  own  register  proves  the  contrary.  There  is 
also  a  royal  brief,  which  Pole  must  have  sanctioned,  addressed 
to  Bishop  Bonner,  desiring  that  '  certain  manifest  heretics ' 
should  be  *  really  burned  with  fire  in  public  view.'  This  brief 
is  dated  November  18,  four  days  before  Mary's  death  and  that 
of  the  cardinal.  '  Was  this,'  asks  Dean  Milman,  '  her  last  act, 
this  recognition  of  all  Bonner's  terrible  sentences  9  '* 

»  Froude,  vi.  533.  ■  Milmnn's  •  St.  Panics,'  p  264. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ELIZABETH. 
▲.D.  1558-1603. 

It  was  about  an  honr  before  daybreak  on  November  17  when 
Mary  expired.  Parliament  opened,  as  was  then  usual,  at  eight 
in  the  morning,  and  at  that  hour  the  Commons  were  summoned 
to  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  officially  informed  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  change  of  sovereignty.  A  procession  was  formed  to  pro- 
claim Queen  Elizabeth  before  the  palace  of  Westminster,  and  at 
the  great  cross  in  Cheapside.  The  city  beUs,  which  six  years 
before  had  hailed  Mary's  accession,  were  accompanied  by  the 
exultant  cheers  of  a  rejoicing  people.  The  executions  in 
Smithfield  had  rendered  Mary's  government  unpopular  in 
London,  where  the  majority  was  Protestant,  and  both  parties 
were  ready  to  express  their  satisfaction. 

Philip  of  Spain,  when  aware  of  Mary's  approaching  death, 
directed  his  ambassador  to  repair  to  Hatfield  to  assure  Eliza- 
beth of  his  protection,  and  to  incline  her,  should  it  be  possible, 
in  favour  of  the  Boman  Catholic  faith.  During  Mary's  reign 
there  had  been  no  safety  for  those  who  refused  to  conform  to  the 
established  ritual,  and  Elizabeth  had  accordingly  attended  mass ; 
but,  as  the  Spanish  ambassador  had  already  informed  Philip, 
her  friends  were  chosen  chiefly  among  Protestants,  and,  as  he 
expected.  Sir  William  Cecil,  who  had  been  Edward's  secretary  — 
^  a  prudent  and  virtuous  man,  although  a  heretic' — ^became  her 
principal  adviser.  On  Saturday  night  the  Privy  Council  and 
chief  statesmen  assembled  at  Hatfield,  and  there,  on  Sunday, 
November  20,  the  new  queen  made  her  first  royal  speech,  and 
appointed  Cecil  to  be  her  secretary.* 

When  Elizabeth  was  on  her  way  to  London,  two  days  later, 

'  Sir  William  Cecil,  afterwardB  Lord  Burleigh,  was  the  principal   adyiser  of 
Elizabeth  until  his  death  in  1598. 

VOL.   I.  H  H 
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she  was  met  at  Highgate  by  the  bishops,  who  were  all  allowed 
to  kiss  her  hand,  excepting  Bonner,  whose  touch  she  avoided. 
The  last  time  that  she  had  travelled  on  that  road  she  was  carried 
to  town  in  a  litter  to  meet  charges  brought  against  her  by 
those  who  tried  to  implicate  her  in  Wyatt's  treason.  Elizabeth 
and  her  advisers  now  saw  the  importance  of  restraining  the 
hasty  zeal  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  who  came  forth  from 
their  hiding-places ;  and  on  the  first  opportunity,  the  queen's 
almoner  addressed  the  people  from  St.  PauPs  Cross,  bidding 
them  to  be  quiet  and  orderly.  A  proclamation  was  issued  for- 
bidding any  change  in  religious  services  unless  sanctioned  by 
Parliament. 

Tn  London  and  the  towns  the  trading  and  middle  class  was 
chiefly  Protestant,  but  elsewhere  a  great  part  both  of  the  nobility 
and  the  lower  classes,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had  been 
enriched  by  the  transference  of  the  abbey  lands,  still  adhered  to 
the  faith  of  Eome.*  There  was  danger,  if  Elizabeth's  Protes- 
tantism were  too  offensive,  that  the  Pope  might  excommunicate 
her  and  incite  the  Catholic  powers  to  invade  England.  The  Act 
by  which  Parliament  had  attainted  Anne  Boleyn  was  still  unre- 
pealed, and  might  therefore  be  appealed  to.  Elizabeth's  position 
was  indeed  singularly  lonely ;  she  was  nearly  the  last  of  her  race ; 
her  nearest  kinswoman  was  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland  and 
Dauphiness  of  France,  ready,  moreover,  if  encouraged  by  the 
English  Boman  Catholics,  immediately  to  claim  the  crown  of 
England.  The  will  of  Henry  VIII.  had  given  a  preference  to 
*  the  line  of  Suffolk  over  that  of  Stuart,  but  Elizabeth  constantly 
refused  to  consider  the  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  sister  of  the  late 
unfortunate  Lady  Jane,  as  the  next  in  succession.* 

The  connexion  of  Mary  Stuart  with  France  was  so  far  for- 
tunate for  England  that  it  abated  the  desire  of  the  English 
Catholics  for  the  accession  of  one  whose  rule  might  involve 
England  in  servile  dependence,  Philip  of  Spain  was,  from 
his  aversion  to  French  ascendency,  the  more  inclined  to 
continue  the  ally  of  England,  and  he  expressed  to  Eliza- 
beth before   her  coronation,  in   a  lordly  and  reserved   style, 

*  Mr.  Fronde  has  confirmed  the  assertion  made  by  the  Catholic  historians,  that 
the  majority  of  the  English  people  were  Boman  Catholic  at  Elizabeth's  accession. 
Hallam  gives  a  long  note  on  the  subject,  expressing  his  opinion  that  during  the 
queen's  reign  the  Catholics  soon  became  a  minority. — •  Constitutional  History,'  i.  176. 

*  *  At  the  beginning  of  this  reign,'  says  Hallam,  *  after  the  death  of  the  Duchess 
of  Suffolk,  Lady  Catherine  Grey  was  by  statute  law  the  presumptiye  heiress  of  the 
crown  ;  but,  according  to  hereditary  descent,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  gmnd-danghter  of 
Margaret  Tudor,  was  the  next  in  succession  to  Elizabeth.' — *  Constitutional  History,* 
i.  123. 
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his  willingness  to  become  her  husband.  She  had  been 
indebted  to  the  King  of  Spain  for  his  protection  during 
the  persecution  which  she  had  lately  undergone,  and  was 
cautious  not  to  offend  the  sovereign  who  was  at  present  her 
sole  ally.  She,  therefore,  declined  the  proposal  with  politeness, 
expressing  respect  for  Philip's  prudence  and  a  desire  for  the 
continuance  of  his  friendship.  But  the  Spanish  ambassador 
gave  her  to  understand  that  the  king's  friendship  would  be 
regulated  by  her  conduct  in  regard  to  religion.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  married  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  France,  the  destined 
bride  of  his  son,  Don  Carlos. 

In  London  no  manifestation  of  regard  was  wanting  when 
Elizabeth  passed  from  Westminster  to  make  a  short  stay  at 
that  ancient  palace  of  the  Tower,  which  four  years  previously 
she  had  entered  through  the  Traitors'  Gate.  The  Thames  was 
at  this  period  the  most  convenient  highway,  and  the  principal 
residences  of  the  nobility  were  on  its  banks  ;  but  when,  on 
January  14,  the  queen  proceeded  to  Westminster  for  her 
coronation,  she  was  drawn  through  the  streets  in  a  sumptuous 
chariot,  attended  by  a  long  train  of  lords  and  ladies  on  horse- 
back. On  leaving  the  Tower,  where  she  had  suffered  so  much 
anxiety,  Elizabeth  expressed  heartfelt  gratitude  for  her  past  deli- 
verance. Triumphal  arches  were  thrown  across  the  streets  ;  but 
some  observers  have  recorded  how  much  the  pervading  Protestant 
spirit  had  altered  the  designs  since  the  time,  six  and  twenty 
years  before,  when  the  mother  of  Elizabeth  passed  through 
London  for  a  similar  ceremony.  The  pageants  had  then  been 
chiefly  adapted  from  Pagan  fictions ;  but  the  religious  contro- 
versies of  Edward's  reign  and  the  persecutions  under  Mary  had 
*  put  to  flight  Apollo  and  the  Muses ;'  and  the  sober  Puri- 
tans displayed  the  Cardinal  Virtues  arrayed  against  Ignorance, 
Superstition,  and  Vice,  and  a  figure  of  Time  was  seen  leading 
forward  his  daughter  Truth  to  offer  to  the  queen  an  English 
Bible,  which  she  accepted  with  becoming  respect.*  *  How  many 
nosegays,'  says  Holinshed,  *did  her  Grace  receive  at  poor 
women's  hands !  How  many  times  stayed  she  her  chariot  when 
she  saw  any  simple  body  offer  to  speak  to  her  Grace  !'  Some 
difference  of  opinion  had  already  become  apparent  among  the 
higher  clergy.  The  Liturgy  in  its  English  form  had  been  read 
before  Parliament,  and  Heath,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  declined 
to  oSiciate  at  the  coronation.  Several  of  the  sees  were  vacant, 
and  *  the  gorgeous  robes  of  Bishop  Bonner  were  borrowed  to 

1  See  MiHS  Aikin'n  '  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth/  i.  249. 
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attire  Oglethorpe,  of  Carlisle,  the  sole  officiating  bishop.'^  Car- 
dinal Pole,  the  last  Eoman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
had  died  immediately  afber  Queen  Mary,  and  several  months 
elapsed  before  Archbishop  Parker  succeeded  him  in  that  office.' 
At  this  period  popular  feeling  was  much  influenced  by  the  pulpit 
and  the  stage.  Mary  had  issued  an  injunction  condemning  the 
plays  which  aspersed  herself  and  Philip,  and  ridiculed  the 
ceremonial  of  their  religion ;  and  Elizabeth  now  forbade  by  pro- 
clamation all  theatrical  performances  until  the  next  Hallowmass, 
October  31. » 

On  January  25,  Elizabeth  met  her  first  Parliament.  The 
House  of  Commons  was  for  the  most  part  zealously  attached  to 
Protestantism,  and  the  first  and  most  pressing  subject  was  the 
regulation  of  religion,  to  which  was  added  an  earnest  recommen- 
dation to  the  queen  that  she  should,  both  for  her  own  protection 
and  that  of  the  realm,  consent  to  a  speedy  marriage.  Elizabeth 
returned  a  kind  8.nswer  to  the  appeal,  but  expressed  preference 
for  a  single  life.  The  two  most  prominent  candidates  for  her 
hand  were  the  Archduke  Charles,  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  Lord  Eobert  Dudley,  whom  she  afterwards  created 
Earl  of  Leicester.  A  negotiation,  which  was  carried  on  for  two 
or  three  years,  respecting  the  queen's  union  with  the  archduke 
was  finally  relinquished  by  reason  of  his  difference  of  religion — 
an  impediment  which  obstructed  all  similar  proposals  from 
foreign  princes.  For  Leicester  the  queen  felt  a  strong  partiality, 
of  which  he  was  unworthy,  and  which  during  several  years 
marred  her  happiness,  and  excited  the  apprehensions  of  her 
wisest  advisers.^ 

In  order  to  adjust  religious  differences,  a  theological  con- 
ference was  held  at  Westminster  Hall,  in  presence  of  members 
of  both  Houses,  oyer  which  presided  the  new  chancellor.  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  and  his  predecessor  in  office,  the  Archbishop 
of  York.*  Pour  bishops  who  had  sympathised  with  the  late 
persecutions  of  the  Protestants  appeared  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
side.  Opposed  to  them  were  Protestants  just  returned  from 
banishment  and  eager  for  victory.  The  important  work  of  re- 
establishing the  Protestant  religion  was  carried  on  in  Parlia- 

»  Dr.  MiJman*8  •  St.  Paul's/  p.  263. 

'  Lingard,  rii.  262.  'The  absence  of  the  prelates,*  says  Lingard,  'threw  an 
uniisaal  gloom  over  the  ceremony/ — lb.  p.  256. 

*  Miss  Aikin,  i.  253.    Warton's  '  Hibtory  of  English  Poetry/  iii.  302. 

*  Hallam*s  'Constitational  History/  i.  124.  Mary  had  relieved  Lord  Robert  from. 
participation  in  his  father's  attainder. 

*  Archbishop  Heath,  who  had  been  Lord  Keeper,  resigned  the  seals,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the  fitther  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Bacon. — Lingard, 
vii.  256. 
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ment.     A  slight  alteration  was  made  in  the  words  of  the  Act  of 
Supremacy  to  satisfy  the  queen's  scruples  with  regard  to  her 
title  therein  as  *  Head  of  the  Church/  and  the  crown  became 
once  more  supreme  *  in  all  causes,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil.' 
An  Act  of  Uniformity  quickly  followed,  by  which  the  bishops 
and  clergy  were  required  to  disclaim  obedience  to  the  Pope 
before  they  took  office  in  the  Church  of  England.     When  the 
Spanish  ambassador  remonstrated  against  this,  Elizabeth  re- 
plied that  she  would  not  let  her  subjects'  money  be  any  longer 
carried  away  to  the  Pope.*     Bishops  who  stiU  persevered  in 
opposition  were  summoned  before  the  queen  and  threatened 
with  deprivation.     The  Archbishop  of  York  nrged  the  queen 
to  follow  in  the  steps  of  her  late  sister,  but  Elizabeth  declared 
that  her  sister  had  no  power  to  bind  the  realm  in  future  sub- 
jection to  a  usurped  authority.     In  May,  1659,  Bishop  Bonner, 
after  having  taken  his  place  in  Parliament  in  January,  was  for 
the  second  time  deposed ;  and  so  great  was  the  popular  ani- 
mosity against  him  that  his   subsequent  confinement  in  the 
Marshalsea  prison,  where  he  was  treated  with  kindness,  is  said 
to  have  been  needful  to  defend  him  from  the  rage  of  the  London 
populace.*    Although  Cranmer's  version  of  the  Liturgy  was 
approved,  it  was  some  time  before  it  was  generally  adopted. 

The  Spanish  ambassador  wrote  to  Philip  concerning  the 
danger  to  which  any  prince  of  the  Boman  Catholic  faith  would 
be  exposed  in  London,  saying:  ^The  first  mass  which  he 
attends  will  be  the  signal  for  a  rising.'  He  steadfastly  endea- 
voured to  induce  Philip  to  interfere  in  English  politics  more 
than  suited  that  king's  cautious  policy,  reminding  him  of  the 
just  claims  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
Ireland,  where  the  doctrines  of  Eome  were  still  respected  by 
the  turbulent  chiefs,  with  whom  the  ambassador  was  in  corre- 
spondence, and  who  were  anxious  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  King 
of  Spain.  The  ambassador  saw  danger  that  the  Eling  of  France 
might  attempt  to  place  England  under  the  Dauphiness  and 
allure  the  Pope  to  excommunicate  Elizabeth. 

It  was  in  the  last  month  of  1557,  nearly  a  year  before 
Elizabeth's  accession,  that  Mary  Stuart,  who  had  only  just 
completed  her  fifteenth  year,  was  married  at  Paris  to  the 
Dauphin,  who  was  about  the  same  age,  but  of  a  weakly  con- 
stitution. The  government  of  Scotland  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  queen-mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  who  endeavoured,  without 

»  Froude,  i.  67. 

*  Dr.  Milman's  *  St  FaulV  P*  264.    Bonner  died  in  that  place  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  nine  years. 
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success^  to  stem  the  progress  of  the  Eeformation.  The  leading 
Protestants  in  Scotland  formed  an  association,  pledging  them- 
selves to  defend  their  faith  and  its  professors  with  their  lives, 
and  declaring  their  fixed  hostility  to  the  Chnrch  of  Rome. 
Their  league  was  known  as  *  The  Congregation,'  the  principal 
members  being  styled  *  The  Lords  of  the  Congregation.* 

After  Elizabeth's  accession  the  Duke  of  Guise  endeavoured, 
through  the  influence  of  his  sister,  the  queen-mother,  to  dis- 
courage the  Scottish  Protestants  by  severe  punishments.  The 
burning  of  Walter  Milne,  a  Protestant  preacher,  eighty  years 
of  age,  still  more  excited  the  reformers  to  the  destruction  of 
crosses  and  images ;  in  fact,  civil  war  broke  out,  in  which  the 
queen-mother  was  assisted  by  French  troops.  But  their  aver- 
sion to  such  allies  induced  some  of  the  Catholic  nobles  to  join 
the  Congregation.  The  chief  leader  of  the  Protestant  league 
was  Lord  James  Stuart,  a  convert  to  Protestantism,  by  tiUe 
Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  a  son  of  the  late  King  of  Scotland,  and 
consequently  Mary's  half-brother,  a  man  distinguished  alike  by 
superior  talents  and  intrepidity.* 

In  July,  1559,  a  grand  tournament  was  held  at  Paris  to 
celebrate  the  marriage  of  Philip  of  Spain  to  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth of  France.  The  arms  of  England  were  there  ostentatiously 
displayed  as  Mary  Stuart's.  The  King  of  France  himself  en- 
tered the  lists  as  a  combatant,  where  he  received  an  accidental 
but  fatal  wound.  The  Dauphin  upon  this  became  king,  as 
Francis  IL,  and  the  new  queen,  Mary  of  Scotland,  by  her  talent 
and  energy,  was  already  the  favourite  of  a  large  party  of  ardent 
Catholics.  Measures  were  quickly  taken  for  the  embarkation 
of  French  troops  to  be  employed  in  Scotland  against  the 
reformers ;  and  *  when  Scotland  is  quieted,'  so  wrote  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  *  will  come  England's  turn.'  *  The  young  Queen 
of  France  wrote  privately  to  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Scottish  nobles,  urging  them  by  every  possible  plea  to  return  to 
their  allegiance. 

At  this  time  the  queen-mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  was  besieged 
in  the  town  of  Leith  by  the  Protestant  confederates,  who  ap- 
plied to  the  Queen  of  England  for  aid.  Although  Elizabeth 
had  great  reason  to  be  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  Mary, 
her  habitual  policy  forbade  her  to  encourage  rebels,  and  she 
dreaded  to  awaken  the  hostility  of  either  France  or  Spain. 
Cecil,  however,  induced  her  to  aid  the  tottering  cause  of  the 
Scottish  Protestants  by  sending  an  English  fleet  and  an  army 

*  See  Sir  Walter  Scott's  •  History  of  Scotland,'  ii.  57. 

*  Froude's  '  Histoiy  of  Queen  Elizabeth,'  i.  124. 
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of  6,000  men.  Thft  attention  of  all  Britain  was  fixed  on 
the  siege  of  Leitb.  For  the  first  time  the  English  and  Scottish 
arms  had  united  for  a  common  cause,  and  the  skill  and  courage 
shown  by  the  French  in  their  defence  justified  their  reputation 
as  the  best  troops  in  Europe.  During  the  protracted  siege  the 
ex-regent,  Mary  of  Guise,  was  conveyed  for  present  safety  to 
Edinburgh  Castle,  where  she  was  slowly  dying  of  a  fatal  malady. 
Shortly  before  her  death  she  sent  for  Lord  James  Stuart,  the 
Protestant  son  of  her  late  husband  James  V.,  and  for  the  Duke 
of  Chatelherault,  the  head  of  the  House  of  Hamilton,  expressed 
to  them  her  grief  for  the  sufferings  of  Scotland,  and  strove  to 
conciliate  their  opposition.^ 

Thus,  far  from  that  brilliant  French  court  of  which  she  had 
once  been  the  ornament,  and  far  from  the  young  queen  her 
daughter,  the  widow  of  James  V.  closed  on  June  11  her 
nineteen  years  of  exile  in  a  foreign  land.^  Cecil,  who  had 
laboured  strenuously  on  the  side  of  the  Congregation,  arrived 
in  Scotland  to  negotiate  a  peace,  for  which  the  French  were  well 
inclined.  According  to  what  was  termed  *The  Treaty  of 
Leith,'  which  was  arranged  at  Edinburgh,  it  was  agreed  that 
no  foreign  arms  should  in  future  be  brought  into  the  land  with- 
out consent  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  that  the  high  offices  of 
State  should  be  bestowed  only  on  Scotsmen,  and  that  Eliza- 
beth's right  to  the  English  throne  should  not  be  called  in 
question. 

As  soon  as  the  French  and  English  forces  had  withdrawn 
from  Scotland,  the  Protestant  party,  who  had  a  large  majority 
in  the  Parliament,  proceeded  to  substitute  for  the  Iloman 
Catholic  a  Protestant  domination.  The  authority  of  the  Pope 
-was  abjured  for  ever ;  the  mass  was  abolished,  and  any  persons 
•who  should  take  part  in  Catholic  worship  were  declared 
punishable  by  death  on  the  third  conviction.  So  unanimous 
-were  the  lower  nobility,  gentry,  and  burghers  in  enforcing  these 
statutes,  that  no  opposition  was  attempted  by  the  Boman 
Catholic  bishops  who  still  held  places  in  the  Assembly.  Eager 
to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion  and  to  preserve  their 
country  from  French  influence,  if  only  Scotland  could  be  united 
to  England  under  the  ancient  name  of  Great  Britain,  the  heads 
of  the  Congregation  were  ready  to  sacrifice  the  national  inde- 

»  The  duke,  whose  title  of  Earl  of  Airan  had  lately  devolved  on  hia  son,  had 
been  deemed  presumptive  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne,  and  was  made  Governor  of 
Scotland  in  1643.  Henry  VIII.  had  offered  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  to 
the  son  of  Arran,  probably  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  that  young  nobleman  to  the 
infant  princess,  Mary  Stuart.— Li ngard,  vi.  336-336. 

«  Froude,  i.  137  ;  Lingard.  vii.  201. 
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pendence  and  give  up  Mary  Stuart  for  ever.  With  this  object 
they  sent  a  deputation  to  offer  to  Elizabeth  their  willing 
homage  if  she  would  accept  as  a  husband  the  young  Earl  of 
Arran,  ^  who,  being  in  place  next  unto  a  king,  shall  bring  with 
him  the  friendship  and  force  of  a  kingdom/  If  thus  united 
with  Scotland,  and  if  Ireland  were  ^  reformed/  the  Queen  of 
England  would,  so  they  asserted,  ^  become  the  strongest  princess 
upon  the  seas.'^  Elizabeth  had  lately  seen  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
when,  after  escaping  from  the  honourable  captivity  in  which  he 
had  been  held  for  some  months  in  France,  he  visited  her  court. 
He  was  two  years  younger  than  herself  and  failed  to  make  a 
favourable  impression,  an  opinion  amply  justified  by  his  infe- 
riority of  int.ellect  and  his  melancholy  temperament,  which  ended 
in  insanity.  The  Scottish  leaders  were  much  mortified  at  the 
failure  of  their  hopes. 

Francis  II.  and  Mary  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Leith, 
declaring  that  the  Protestant  majority  in  Parliament  had  acted 
as  if  constituting  a  republic  independent  of  their  sovereign,  and 
they  blamed  Elizabeth  for  admitting  the  deputies  into  her 
presence.'  Elizabeth's  unfortunate  partiality  for  Lord  Bobert 
Dudley  had  so  far  not  declined.  He  was  the  son  of  that  Duke 
of  [Northumberland  who  forfeited  his  life  for  his  vain  attempt  to 
place  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne.  Lord  Bobert  had  little 
to  recommend  him  except  his  handsome  person ;  and  the  dislike 
with  which  the  English  nobility  for  the  most  part  regarded  him 
was  increased  by  the  rumour  that  his  wife,  after  residing  for 
some  time  in  privacy  in  Berkshire,  had  suddenly  perished  by  a  fikll 
downstairs,  believed  to  have  been  purposely  contrived  in  order 
to  remove  the  obstacle  to  his  ambition.  Elizabeth's  counsellors 
were  henceforth  convinced  that  marriage  to  a  man  of  such 
character  would  be  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  befall 
her.'  The  London  preachers,  sympathising  with  the  Scottish 
Congregation,  were  eager  for  the  queen's  marriage  to  Arran. 

Francis  II.,  less  than  six  months  after  his  accession,  was 
carried  off  by  a  short  illness.  Mary  Stuart  was  again  fr«e, 
but  powerless,  at  Paris.  The  Scottish  noblemen,  who  imme- 
diately hastened 'to  France  to  pay  her  their  homage  in  her 
widowhood,  were  entrusted  by  her  with  three  hundred  letters 

>  Froude's  '  Elizabeth,*  i.  267-272. 

'  Lingard,  vii.  295.  This  treaty  of  Leith  vrsa  in  after  years  a  subject  of  oontiniiml 
dispute  between  the  Queens  of  England  and  Scotland. 

'  Froude,  i.  279-287.  Cecil  wrote  concerning  Lord  Bobert  that  he  was  '  infkmed 
by  the  death  of  his  wife.*  The  fate  of  this  lady  inspired  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  is  described,  with  some  deviations  from  historic  fact,  in  his  well-known  stoiy 
of '  Kenilworth.' 
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addressed  to  the  most  inflnential  persons  in  Scotland,  pro- 
mising that,  should  her  subjects  be  ready  to  receive  her,  she 
-would  immediately  return,  and,  trusting  in  their  loyally,  would 
in  future  know  no  country  but  the  Scotland  of  her  fathers.^ 

The  generous  sympathies  of  the  Scottish  people  were  im- 
mediately awakened  in  favour  of  their  young  widowed  queen  of 
eighteen.  They  no  longer  desired  union  with  England.  But 
when  an  emissary  firom  Mary  required  that  the  Catholic  ritual 
shotdd  be  restored,  Protestant  animosity  was  rekindled.  The 
Catholics  sent  the  Bishop  of  Boss  to  France,  offering  to  support 
Mary  in  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  with  twenty  thousand 
men ;  the  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  deputed  her  brother. 
Lord  James  Stuart,  to  invite  her  to  rule  according  to  the  laws 
lately  passed  by  the  Scottish  Parliament.  Mary  was  naturally 
inclhied  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Catholics;  but  prudence 
counselled  her  to  welcome  Lord  James  with  kindness,  and  to 
leave  the  government  for  the  present  in  his  hands,  stipulating 
only  for  herself  on  her  return  the  exercise  of  her  own  ritual. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Francis,  Elizabeth  sent  an  autograph 
letter  to  Mary,  warning  her  against  contracting  a  marriage 
with  a  foreign  prince,  and  desiring  her  to  recognise  the 
treaty  of  Leith.  But  Mary  still  refused  to  renounce  her  claim 
to  the  English  crown  so  long  as  Elizabeth  would  not  acknow- 
ledge her  as  the  next  in  succession.  To  do  that  was  obviously 
unsafe,  as  it  would  encourage  all  malcontents  on  the  score  of 
the  present  Protestant  ascendency  to  desire  her  immediate 
death.  When  Mary  Stuart  soon  afterwards  requested  permis- 
sion to  travel  through  England  on  her  way  to  Scotland, 
Elizabeth's  counsellors  advised  a  refusal,  judging  it  perilous 
to  allow  the  young  queen  to  traverse  three  hundred  miles  of 
Elizabeth's  dominions  partly  inhabited  by  zealous  Catholics. 
Mary,  who  had  anticipated  a  semi-regal  progress  through  the 
[North,  was  naturally  indignant  at  the  refusal  of  her  request.  ^  I 
came  here '  (to  France),  she  exclaimed  to  the  English  envoy, 
*  in  defiance  of  Edward  VL  ;  I  will  return  to  Scotland  in  defi- 
ance of  his  sister.'  On  August  15,  the  Queen  of  Scots  em- 
barked at  Calais,  expressing  much  emotion  at  leaving  the  gay 
and  pleasant  land  which  had  so  long  been  her  home.  The 
English  fleet  watched  her  course,  but  did  not  venture  to  inter- 
fere, and  on  the  19th  she  landed  at  Leith.  Her  subjects 
flocked  to  the  beach  to  welcome  her  with  acclamations,  but 
their  preparations  had  been  made  in  haste,  and  the  rudeness  of 
ScottLsh  manners  is  said  to  have  been  a  painful  contrast  to  the 

>  Fronde,  i.  321. 
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splendour  to  which  Mary  had  been  accustomed.  She  even 
wept  on  beholding  the  poor  ill-accoutred  horses  sent  to  carry 
her  and  her  ladies  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood.  The  musical 
taste  of  the  people  was  equaUy  inferior  to  that  of  Paris,  and  the 
two  or  three  hundred  violin-players  who  serenaded  the  queen  at 
night  prevented  her  needful  repose.  She  tried  to  disguise  her 
feelings,  however,  and  received  all  these  demonstrations  of 
loyalty  with  her  usual  courtesy. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  proved  to  be  the  di£Eerence  of 
religion.  The  government  of  the  polished  France  and  the  party 
which  had  lately  gained  supremacy  in  Scotland  were  alike  in 
religious  bigotry.  At  this  period  Protestants  in  France  were 
suffering  violent  persecution;  while  in  Scotland  Catholicism 
had  been  put  down  by  Parliament,  and  zealous  Protestants 
could  not  readily  forgive  their  queen  for  not  renouncing  the 
faith  in  which  she  had  been  educated.  She  was  annoyed  by 
pageants  set  up  in  ridicule  of  the  Boman  Catholic  worship, 
and  it  was  declared  that  vengeance  similar  to  that  inflicted  on 
idolaters  in  Judaea  might  be  legally  exacted  from  Catholic 
priests.  Faithful  to  his  promise  to  protect  Mary  in  the 
exercise  of  her  religious  duties.  Lord  James  Stuart  stood  on 
guard  at  the  entrance  of  the  queen's  chapel  during  the  first 
celebration  of  mass.  But  when  Mary  discovered  that  outrages 
might  be  caused  by  the  publicity  of  these  rites,  she  ordered  the 
service  to  be  privately  conducted  at  Holyrood  Palace,  and  for- 
bade any  interference  with  the  Protestajit  usages.  She  made 
her  brother.  Lord  James,  one  of  her  principal  advisers,  and  the 
austere  Puritans  who  came  to  Edinburgh  prepared  to  offer 
defiance  to  Popery  were  in  many  cases  softened  by  the  grace  of 
their  queen.  ^  I  think,'  so  a  Campbell  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
*  that  there  is  some  enchantment  whereby  men  are  bewitched.*  * 
When  the  celebrated  Scottish  Reformer,  John  Enox,  preached 
against  the  Catholic  worship,  Mary  summoned  him  to  her 
presence.  Her  enchanting  manners  had  no  effect  on  that  stern 
preacher,  but  he  afterwards  declared  that  the  queen  possessed 
more  craft  than  he  had  ever  before  perceived  in  so  young  a 
person.  The  common  people  in  Scotland  were  too  zealously 
attached  to  the  Puritan  faibh  to  be  won  by  Mary's  attempts  at 
conciliation,  and  the  ministers  reproached  her  in  their  sermons 
not  only  for  what  they  considered  the  superstition  of  her  obser- 
vances, but  also  for  her  favourite  amusements,  hunting  and 
dancing. 

The  position  of  the  two  queens  under  whose  divided  rule 

1  Froude,  i.  366. 
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this  island  was  placed  was  in  some  respects  similar.  For  both 
marriage  appeared  desirable,  and  the  subjects  of  both  queens 
were  divided  by  hostile  creeds.  Elizabeth,  whose  title  to  the 
crown  had  been  disputed  by  Catholics,  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  greater  reason  to  fear  the  influence  of  her  rival ;  but  her 
sovereignty  over  the  more  important  kingdom,  her  age,  ex- 
ceeding that  of  Mary  by  ten  years,  and  the  firmness  of  the 
statesmen  who  surrounded  her,  were  advantages  which  en- 
couraged her  to  the  proffer  of  well-intended,  though  fruitless, 
advice.  Many  plans  were  formed  for  the  speedy  marriage  of 
the  young  Queen  of  Scotland. 

Lady  Lennox,  daughter  of  the  ex-queen,  Margaret  Tudor, 
by  her  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  was  Elizabeth's 
cousin,  eagerly  promoted  the  suit  of  her  son.  Lord  Damley, 
although  he  was  considerably  younger  than  Mary.  Mary 
earnestly  requested  to  be  allowed  to  confer  with  Elizabeth  on 
English  ground,  asking  for  an  escort  of  English  noblemen  to 
protect  her  from  the  border  to  the  place  of  meeting.  Elizabeth 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  averse  to  granting  her  request, 
but  her  Council  were  unanimous  in  their  opposition.  The 
princes  of  the  House  of  Guise,  near  relations  of  the  young 
queen,  were  in  arms  in  Fi*ance  against  the  Protestants,  and  had 
denied  Elizabeth's  title  to  the  throne  of  England.  It  was 
apparently  impossible  for  Mary  to  look  upon  Elizabeth  as  a 
friend.^ 

Hard  pressed  by  their  enemies,  of  whom  the  Duke  of  Guise 
was  the  head,  the  Protestants  of  France  appealed  to  the  Queen 
of  England  for  assistance,  and  Elizabeth  was  induced  to  send 
them  supplies  of  men  and  money,  although  more  with  the 
object  of  regaining  possession  of  Calais,  or  of  obtaining  the  port 
of  Havre  as  an  equivalent,  than  from  any  earnest  zeal  in  their 
cause. 

During  the  autumn  of  1562,  Elizabeth  was  taken  ill  of  the 
small-pox,  which  greatly  alarmed  her  ministers.  A  plot  was 
discovered,  in  which  two  nephews  of  Cardinal  Pole  were  said  to 
be  concerned,  for  immediately  proclaiming  Queen  Mary  in  case 
of  the  queen's  death.  Should  that  event  take  place,  the  English 
statesmen  knew  not  where  to  look  for  a  successor  to  the  crown. 
Lady  Catherine  Grey,  who  had  the  misfortune  of  relationship 
to  the  queen,  having  contracted  a  secret  marriage  with  Lord 
Hertford,  son  of  the  late  Protestant  Protector,  was  undergoing 
penance  for  her  transgression  by  a  long  confinement  in  the 
Tower. 

*  See  the  speech  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  before  Elizabeth,  delivered  at  Midsummer, 
1661.— Froude,  i.  411. 
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The  discovery  of  the  plot  in  which  the  Poles  had  been 
engaged  occasioned  an  extension  of  the  Act  of  Sapremacj, 
with  penalty  of  death  to  such  as  might  obstinately  refnse  to 
submit  to  it.  Many  Protestants,  even  in  this  age  of  bigotry, 
objected  to  the  severity  of  these  enactments,  and  Elizabeth  let 
the  bishops  know  that  she  did  not  wish  them  to  be  put  in 
force.  ^  In  fact,  Elizabeth  was  more  inclined  towards  the  Boman 
Catholic  worship  than  suited  her  Protestant  subjects.  She  dis- 
liked the  uncourtly  freedom  of  Puritan  manners,  wished  to 
uphold  the  use  of  the  surplice,  and  to  discourage  the  marriage 
of  the  higher  clergy ;  was,  moreover,  even  inclined  to  favour 
crucifixes  and  candles.'  These  feelings  were  evident  when,  in 
1564,  she  paid  a  visit  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where 
she  distinguished  herself  by  fluency  in  speaking  both  Latin  and 
Greek.  To  prevent  dissatisfaction,  Cecil  preceded  the  queen  to 
Cambridge,  ^  to  put  things  in  order,'  and  caused  the  Fellows  to 
array  themselves  befittingly.  The  visit  was  over,  and  the  queen 
had  reached  a  place  a  few  miles  on  the  road,  when  she  was 
followed  by  some  students,  who  requested  her  to  listen  to  a  play 
prepared  for  her  amusement,  to  which  she  consented.  But  on 
finding  that  the  piece  threw  ridicule  on  the  Catholic  bishops, 
Elizabeth  immediately  withdrew  from  the  room,  uttering  strong 
expressions  of  disapprobation.' 

A  considerable  number  of  English  Catholics,  who  looked 
forward  to  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  under  Mary,  and 
those  Scottish  nobles  who  adhered  to  the  Catholic  faith,  re- 
garded with  favour  the  pretensions  of  the  Earl  of  Damley,  a 
Catholic,  by  birth  an  Englishman,  although  a  Scotsman  by 
lineage,  and  nearly  related  to  both  queens.  He  was  residing  in 
England,  when,  in  February,  1565,  Mary  sent  a  written  request 
to  Elizabeth  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  visit  Scotland,  where 
business  required  his  presence,  and  Elizabeth  granted  him  leave 
of  absence  for  three  months. 

Thus  admitted  to  the  Scottish  court,  Damley  was  not  slow 
to  aspire,  and  although  Mary  in  the  first  instance  checked  his 
presumption,  Elizabeth's  efforts  to  prevent  their  union  further 
encouraged  her  to  an  alliance  agreeable  to  many  of  her  sup- 

>  This  is  admitted  by  lingsrd  (rii.  818). 

'  A  work  published  by  John  Knox,  called  *  The  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet 
against  the  Monstrous  Kegiment  of  Women/  which  appeared  before  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  is  said  to  have  increased  her  dislike  to  the  Puritans. 

'  Froude,  ii.  91.  Elizabeth  visited  Oxford  about  two  years  afterwards;  and  the 
visit  was  satisfactory,  although  some  discussions  of  difficult  political  subjects  took 
place  in  her  presence — as,  for  example,  the  right  of  subjects  to  rebel  against  a  bad 
sovereign. 
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porters.  Hie  English  Council  dreaded  the  increased  strength 
-which  the  projected  marriage  wotdd  give  to  the  Catholic  party ; 
yet  whether  Elizabeth  could  be  sincere  when  she  proposed  to  her 
rival  a  union  with  Lord  Bobert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  has 
been  greatly  canvassed  by  historians.  Mary  expressed  repug- 
nance to  that  proposal ;  and  when  Elizabeth,  repenting  of  her 
former  compliance,  desired  that  Lord  Darnley  and  his  father 
should  immediately  return  to  England,  Mary  met  the  request, 
as  might  be  expected,  with  indignation.  The  Kings  of  Spain 
and  France  encouraged  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  marry  a  noble- 
man so  nearly  allied  to  the  royal  family  of  England.  Mary 
summoned  the  chief  nobility  of  Scotland  to  attend  her  at 
Stirling,  and  urgently  requested  Lord  James  Stuart,  on  whom 
she  had  lately  conferred  the  title  of  Earl  of  Murray,  to  sign  a 
paper  recommending  her  to  marry  the  Earl  of  Darnley.  She 
tried  in  vain  to  obtain  Murray's  approbation,  but  thirteen 
nobles  signed  the  paper,  and  Darnley  was  created  Earl  of  Boss. 
On  July  28,  1565,  the  queen's  intention  was  proclaimed  at 
Edinburgh ;  it  was  announced  that  her  husband  would  receive 
the  title  of  King,  and  the  royal  marriage  was  celebrated  at  a 
very  early  hour  on  the  succeeding  morning.  This  ill-omened 
union,  so  disastrous  to  both,  was  adorned  by  no  gaiety  or 
splendour,  and  spectators  were  struck  with  gloom  when  they 
beheld  the  black  dress  in  which  Mary  was  attired.  She 
was  in  her  twenty-third,  her  husband  only  in  his  twentieth, 
year. 

An  angry  correspondence  now  ensued  between  the  queens, 
and  the  bitter  animosity  of  the  Scottish  parties  revived.  The 
Duke  of  Chatelherault,  a  Catholic,  and  formerly  Begent  of 
Scotland  when  Earl  of  Arran,  now  joined  the  party  of  Murray. 
The  prospect  was  stormy,  each  party  accusing  the  other  of 
treacherous  conspiracy.  The  friends  of  the  Congregation  were 
desired  to  meet  at  Ayr  on  August  24,  when  Mary  summoned 
her  vassals,  and  set  off  from  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  on  horse- 
back, pistols  at  her  saddle-bow,  her  husband  riding  by  her 
side  in  gilt  armour.  Her  opponents  were  unable  to  show  an 
equal  force,  and  from  their  frequent  changes  of  place  to  avoid 
the  queen's  pursuit,  the  expedition  was  called  in  Scotland 
*  The  Boundabout  Baid.'  The  Protestant  leaders  were  compelled 
to  disband  their  forces,  and  retired  into  England;  but  when 
the  Earl  of  Murray  ventured  to  London,  he  was  received  with 
much  coldness  by  Elizabeth,  who  disliked  to  be  implicated  in 
the  plots  of  rebels. 

Mary  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  triumph,  hoping  that  her 
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days  of  humiliation  had  passed  away,  that  she  might  venture  to 
uphold  the  Boman  Catholic  ascendency,  and  extort  from  Eliza- 
beth recognition  of  herself  as  the  next  in  succession  to  the 
English  crown.  She  applied  for  the  advice  of  the  Pope  and  the 
King  of  Spain.  Philip  counselled  caution ;  a  false  move  might 
prove  her  ruin.  If  she  should  grasp  at  the  English  crown  too 
suddenly,  she  would,  too  probably,  lose  it  for  ever. 

Yery  soon  Mary  became  disgusted  with  the  weak  arrogance 
of  the  youth  whom  she  had  allowed  to  share  her  throne,  and 
whom  the  nobility  despised.  It  was  his  earnest  wish  to  obtain 
the  crown  matrimonial,  which  it  rested  with  the  Parliament  to 
confer ;  and  when  disappointed,  he  became  the  violent  enemy  of 
the  queen's  favourite,  David  Bizzio,  a  Piedmontese  musician, 
who  had  arrived  in  Scotland  in  the  train  of  the  ambassador  of 
Savoy,  and  whom  Mary  had  raised  to  the  post  of  her  private 
secretary.  That  the  queen  should  value  his  talents  was  natural ; 
but  Rizzio  was  disliked  by  the  Scottish  nobles  as  a  foreigner, 
and  by  the  Protestants  on  account  of  his  Catholic  faith. 

Damley  determined  to  rid  himself  of  Bizzio,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  even  wished  him  murdered  in  the  queen's  presence. 

He  easily  found  willing  accomplices.  On  the  evening  of 
March  9,  Mary  was  supping  in  her  private  apartment  at  Holy- 
rood  with  Bizzio,  when  Darnley  abruptly  entered,  followed  by 
some  armed  men,  and  while  the  queen  uttered  unavailing  cries, 
Bizzio  was  dragged  to  the  adjoining  room  and  stabbed  to  death. 
On  being  informed  of  this  catastrophe,  Mary  is  reported  to  have 
said,  *  I  will  then  dry  my  tears  and  study  revenge.'*  Intimidated 
by  consciousness  of  his  atrocious  crime,  Damley  hoped  to  obtain 
pardon  by  betraying  his  associates.  But  he  had  incurred  the 
hatred  of  one  whose  spirit  was  as  vindictive  as  his  own,  and  who 
was  far  more  skilful  in  masking  her  designs.  Mary  allowed  her 
wretched  husband  to  accompany  her  flight  from  Edinburgh,  and 
dissembled  for  a  time  her  implacable  hatred.  On  June  19 
she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  heir-apparent  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, and  heir-presumptive  by  descent  to  that  of  England, 
although  not  so  recognised  by  Elizabeth  or  by  Parliament. 
Nearly  twenty-four  years  had  passed  since,  at  a  disastrous  period 
for  Scotland,  Mary  Stuart  entered  the  world,  as  her  father  left  it. 
Her  son's  father  was  now  seeking  to  leave  the  land  where  his 
deed  had  tarnished  his  name  and  imperilled  his  safety. 

Elizabeth  controlled  her  jealous  feelings  so  far  as  to  send 
polite  messages  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  directed  her  ambas- 

>  Scott's  'History  of  Scotland,'  ii.  105. 
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sador  to  present  a  golden  font  for  the  christening.  Mary,  in 
return  for  this  civility,  named  Elizabeth  her  son's  godmother, 
the  Countess  of  Argyle  standing  proxy. 

Mary  now  chiefly  relied  on  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  the  high 
admiral,  a  Boman  Catholic  nobleman,  who  had  been  a  steady 
adherent  of  her  mother,  and  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Scottish 
nobility  who  flocked  to  Paris  on  the  death  of  Francis  II.  He 
was  a  bold  and  impetuous  man,  and  at  deadly  variance  with  the 
Earl  of  Murray.  Damley  had  retired  to  his  father's  residence 
at  Glasgow,  and  fell  ill  of  small-pox.  Mary  travelled  thither  to 
see  him  when  he  was  recovering,  spoke  kindly  to  him,  and 
ordered  a  litter  to  be  prepared  to  convey  him  to  Edinburgh. 
Won  by  her  seeming  kindness,  and  probably  softened  by  illness, 
Darnley  entreated  permission  to  resume  his  former  place  at 
court,  which  she  is  said  to  have  promised  him.  The  danger  of 
spreading  infection  furnished  a  pretext  for  not  carrying  him  at 
once  to  the  palace,  and  he  was  taken  to  a  lonely  house  outside 
the  walls  of  Edinburgh,  close  to  a  ruined  church  called  the  Kirk 
of  Field.  In  that  place  Mary  spent  some  days  with  her  husband. 
A  room  beneath  his  apartment  had  been  prepared  for  her,  in 
which  she  passed  two  nights.  In  that  room  a  pile  of  gunpowder 
was  afterwards  placed.  On  the  night  of  Monday,  Februaiy  9, 
Maiy,  after  passing  the  evening  with  her  husband,  departed  to 
a  ball  at  the  palace.  That  night  became  the  most  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  Scotland.  At  two  o'clock  the  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh were  alarmed  by  a  loud  explosion.  Darnley's  abode  had 
become  a  heap  of  ruins,  his  body  and  that  of  his  page  were 
found  at  a  short  distance.  Two  of  Both  well's  retainers  had  fired 
the  train  and  escaped,  while  Bothwell  himself  waited  in  the 
garden  to  witness  the  catastrophe.  Thus  perished  the  second 
husband  of  Queen  Mary,  and  at  the  same  time  all  chance  of 
obtaining  the  English  crown.  The  world  divined  the  author  of 
the  murder,  and  placards  were  soon  afterwards  posted  on  the 
walls  accusing  Bothwell  of  the  crime,  and  the  queen  herself  of 
participation.* 

To  save  appearances,  the  queen's  chamber  was,  according  to 
custom,  hung  with  black,  and  she  remained  for  some  days  in 
strict  seclusion.  Letters  were  written  to  the  foreign  courts, 
and  rewards  were  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the  murderers. 
The  Spanish  ambassador  in  England,  naturally  inclined  to  favour 
Mary,  pressed  his  friend  the  envoy  from  Savoy,  who  was  then 
at  Edinburgh,  to  give  him  hope  of  the  queen's  innocence,  but 

»  Froudo,  ii.  371. 
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Maret  said  nothing  in  her  favour.  ^  The  spirits  of  the  Catholics 
are  broken,'  wrote  De  Silva  to  the  King  of  Spain ;  '  should  it 
turn  out  that  she  is  guilty,  her  party  in  England  is  gone,  and 
bj  her  means  there  is  no  more  chance  of  a  restoration  of  the 
Catholic  religion/ 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  the  infant  Prince  of  Scotland,  a  book 
appeared  at  Paris,  by  a  Scottish  refugee,  declaring  that  infant 
the  heir  of  the  English  throne.'  The  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
agreed  to  a  conference  upon  this  anxious  subject,  and  commit- 
tees sat  daily  for  a  fortnight  to  prepare  an  address  to  Elizabeth. 
She  resented  their  interference.  By  pointing  out  a  living  sue- 
cesser,  disaffection  might  be  encouraged  towards  her  person,  and 
she  disliked  to  be  advised  concerning  her  marriage.  But  the 
House  of  Commons  persisted  that  they  had  a  right  to  bring 
forward  any  subject  of  importance.  Maiy's  first  foreign  letter 
after  her  husband's  murder  was  addressed  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  ambassador  at  Paris,  expressing  her  determination 
to  bring  to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime,  and  professing 
to  believe  that  she  had  nearly  shared  the  same  fate.  In  reply, 
the  archbishop  conveyed  to  the  queen,  although  in  carefol 
language,  the  terrible  prevailing  suspicion  that  ^  all  had  been 
done  by  her  order,'  urging  that  *  if  vengeance  were  not  taken,  it 
were  better  that  she  had  lost  life  and  all.'  ^  She  also  wrote  to 
the  Earl  of  Lennox,  Damley's  father,  who  required  her  imme- 
diately to  assemble  the  whole  Scottish  nobility  to  investigate 
the  cause  of  ^  so  dreadful  a  catastrophe.'  When  Mary  stated  in 
reply  that  she  had  already  directed  Parliament  to  meet  in  the 
spring,  and  that  she  thought  it  unnecessary  to  anticipate  their 
assembling,  Lennox  expressed  much  dissatisfaction,  as  also  his 
fears  that  the  perpetrators  would  escape  punishment.  The  news 
of  the  murder  was  received  with  much  emotion  by  Elizabeth. 
Although  she  had  tried  to  prevent  the  marriage,  Damley  was 
her  cousin,  and  she  felt  all  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
inquiry.  She  assured  the  Spanish  ambassador  that  she  did 
not  believe  in  Mary's  implication  in  the  murder ;  nevertheless 
she  urged  her  in  an  earnest  letter  to  execute  justice,  and  so  to 
act  that  she  might  appear  to  the  world  as  '  a  noble  princess  and 
a  loyal  wife.'  Reports,  however,  were  already  in  circulation  that 
Bothwell  was  to  be  the  queen's  next  husband.   It  was  impossible 

'  Mr.  Balton,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  bitterly  inveighed  against  this  pub- 
lication, an  interference  which  Elizabeth  so  fieir  resented  as  to  require  his  tempoTsry 
imprisonment.  She  objected  to  all  discussion  concerning  the  succession. — Fionde, 
chap.  xlv. 

»  Froude,  iii.  6,  12,  17. 
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to  clear  Bothwell  from  these  accusations  without  ab  least  the 
appearance  of  a  public  trial,  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox  was  invited 
to  appear  at  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh  on  April  12,  to  bring 
evidence  against  him  as  principal  accuser.  Lennox  desired  the 
protection  of  a  troop  of  his  friends,  but  Mary,  on  the  plea  of 
guarding  against  a  dangerous  collision,  forbade  him  to  bring 
more  than  six  of  his  retainers  into  court.  The  earl,  conse- 
quently, dared  not  expose  himself  to  the  superior  force  of  the 
accused.  He  petitioned  for  the  postponement  of  the  trial,  and 
requested  Elizabeth  to  remonstrate  to  that  effect,  which  she  im- 
mediately did ;  but  the  letter  brought  to  Holyrood  by  the  English 
messenger  was  detained  by  Bothwell,  who  proceeded  to  the 
court  attended  by  200  soldiers  and  4,000  gentlemen. 

After  one  of  the  servants  of  Lord  Lennox  had  pleaded  in  vain 
for  postponement,  evidence  was  brought  in  disproof  of  the  pre- 
sence of  Bothwell  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  and  half  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  *  There  was  no  prosecution,  no 
case,  no  witnesses.'  The  pretended  trial  having  thus  ended.  Both- 
well  posted  a  paper  offering  to  engage  in  single  combat  with  any 
gentleman  of  reputation  who  might  dare  to  charge  him  with  the 
murder.'  The  Spanish  ambassador  informed  Philip  that  Both- 
well  had  been  acquitted  by  the  order  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
Lennox  not  being  present,  and  the  court  being  surrounded  by 
Bothwell's  armed  retainers.  Lennox  fled  to  England;  Mary 
chose  to  represent  that  Bothwell  was  cleared  from  all  suspicion, 
and  the  Parliament  which  met  immediately  afterwards  confirmed 
his  'purgation.* 

To  ratify  his  acquittal,  Bothwell  enticed  the  primate  and 
other  prelates,  besides  several  earls  and  persons  of  distinction, 
to  meet  him  at  a  tavern,  where,  after  partaking  freely  of  wine,  he 
laid  before  them  a  bond  declaring  that  those  present  would 
maintain  his  cause  against  all  accusers,  and,  moreover,  that,  con- 
sidering the  queen's  solitary  condition,  they  would  approve  of 
her  accepting  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  as  her  husband,  should  she 
be  moved  to  do  so,  *  by  respect  of  his  faithful  services.'  One 
or  two  noble  persons  slipped  away,  or  evaded  signing  this  en- 
gagement, but  the  greater  number  affixed  their  signatures  to 
the  bond.  From  the  name  of  the  tavern  at  which  this  meeting 
took  place,  it  has  been  known  as  'Ainslie's  Supper,'  and  has  been 
deemed  the  most  disgracefril  act  of  a  wicked  time.  Yet  it  was 
*  less  mischievous,'  says  Mr.  Fronde,  *  than  the  pretended  trial.'* 
Already  Bothwell  had  carried  the  sceptre  before  the  queen,  and 
had  received  from  Parliament  confirmation  of  all  his  honours. 

"  Fronde,  iii.  40.    Lingaid,  vii.  367.  '  Froude,  iii.  63. 
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On  April  22,  the  queen  went  to  Stirling,  nominally  to  visit 
her  child,  who  was  nnder  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Mar. 

On  her  retnm  she  was  met  by  Bothwell  and  a  troop  of  his 
followers,  who,  apparently  by  yiolence,  carried  her  oflf  to  Dun- 
bar Castle.  Upon  this  an  assembly  of  the  Scottish  nobles  sent 
to  inquire  whether  the  queen  ha^  approved  of  her  seizure; 
declaring  that,  if  an  unwilling  captive,  they  were  ready  to 
avenge  her.  Indeed,  the  whole  people  were  indignant  to  see 
Bothwell  grasping  the  reins  of  power.  But  on  May  8, 
Mary  again  appeared  at  Edinburgh,  accompanied  by  Bothwell, 
and  the  banns  of  marriage  were  published.  The  queen  set 
forth  to  the  world  that,  although  she  had  not  been  pleased 
with  his  forcible  seizure  of  her  person,  she  had  so  high 
a  sense  of  the  virtues  and  past  services  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell 
as  to  enter  upon  marriage  with  him.  The  golden  font  pre- 
sented by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  her  son's  baptism  was  melted 
into  coin  to  add  to  the  finances.  Bothwell  was  made  Duke  of 
Orkney,  and  Mary  placed  the  coronet  on  his  head  with  her 
own  hands. 

It  was  on  May  15,  at  dawn  of  day,  that  Mary  was  united 
to  her  third  husband.  Not  a  single  nobleman  was  present, 
and  she  was  again  married  in  a  mourning  dress,  this  time 
by  the  Bishop  of  Orkney,  in  the  Calvinistic  form. 

Bothwell  vainly  imagined  that  by  this  concession  he  should 
obtain  the  goodwill  of  the  powerful  Protestant  fiiction.  The 
union  was  rendered  still  more  scandalous  by  the  divorce  from 
his  wife  which  Bothwell  had  very  lately  procured  that  he  might 
gain  the  object  of  his  ambition.^ 

The  Scottish  lords  had  previously  threatened  that,  if  Mary 
married  Bothwell,  they  would  crown  the  infant  prince,  and 
Catholics  and  Protestants  joined  heartily  together  in  ani- 
mosity towards  the  man  whom  the  queen  had  thus  placed  over 
them. 

On  June  11,  Mary  escaped  in  disguise  from  Edinburgh 
to  the  castle  of  Dunbar.  Shortly  afterwards,  supported  by  their 
personal  followers,  the  queen  and  her  husband  confronted 
the  hostile  confederates  at  Carberr}-  Hill,  but  no  battle  ensued. 
A  single  combat  with  one  of  his  accusers  was  proposed  by 
Bothwell ;  it  was  accepted,  but  prevented  by  the  fears  of  the 
queen.  Becoming  aware  of  the  insuperable  enmity  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  all  ranks,  and  fearing  for  his  life, 
Mary,  to  save  him,  consented  to  separate  under  promise  of 
protection.     The  lords  conducted  the  queen  to  Edinburgh,  but 

1  fro«  le,  iii,  74. 
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the  people  insulted  her  and  clamoured  for  her  death.  ^  A  note 
of  affection  written  by  Mary  to  her  husband  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  they  distrusted  her  intentions  with  regard  to  him. 
Scarcely  able  to  screen  her  from  the  fury  of  the  people,  they 
determined  to  immure  her  for  the  present  in  Loch  Leven  Castle, 
on  an  island  in  the  lake,  under  the  care  of  Sir  William  Douglas, 
half-brother  of  the  Earl  of  Murray. 

Mary's  removal  to  Loch  Leven  took  place  by  night  on  June  17, 
unsuspected  by  the  mob  of  Edinburgh.  The  lords  immediately 
prepared  a  justification  of  their  conduct,  accusing  the  queen 
not  of  Damley's  murder,  but  of  infatuated  passion  for  Both- 
well,  and  of  interference  with  the  proceedings  in  his  late  trial, 
adding,  moreover,  their  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the 
infant  prince. 

The  news  of  Mary's  imprisonment  drew  forth  indignant 
remonstrances  from  Elizabeth,  who  thought  that  no  errors  of 
conduct  could  justify  subjects  in  inflicting  punishment  on  their 
sovereign. 

Looking  on  herself  as  the  feudal  superior  as  well  as  the 
older  and  more  powerful  queen,  Elizabeth  conceived  that  she 
was  a  fitting  arbiter,  and  wished  that  Mary  should  be  imme- 
diately restored  to  liberty.  Elizabeth  wrote  to  her,  blaming  her 
conduct  in  marrying  a  man  said  to  be  implicated  in  the  murder 
of  her  former  husband,  urging  that  the  perpetrators  of  that 
atrocious  act  should  be  punished,  and  the  utmost  care  taken 
of  her  son,  but  still  expressing  her  wish  to  be  Mary's  *  good 
neighbour,  dear  sister,  and  faithful  friend.'  A  verbal  message 
from  Elizabeth  to  Mary,  to  the  effect  that  at  all  times  she  might 
count  upon  a  sure  friend  in  the  Queen  of  England,  is  said  to 
have  given  the  captive  queen  much  present  comfort,  but  was  in 
after  years  the  source  of  great  trouble  to  Elizabeth. 

During  Mary's  imprisonment  at  Loch  Leven,  very  important 
evidence  concerning  her  participation  in  Darnley's  murder  was 
brought  to  light. 

It  is  said  that  she  had  given  Bothwell  a  silver  casket,  in 
which  he  placed  her  letters  and  love  sonnets  with  some  papers 
of  importance,  and  that  on  leaving  Edinburgh  he  entrusted 
this  casket  to  Sir  James  Balfour,  who  afterwards  surrendered 
it  to  the  hostile  leaders.  The  Earl  of  Murray,  then  at  Paris, 
was  summoned  to  return.  Much  delicacy  was  requisite  respect- 
ing the  contents  of  these  papers,   several  noblemen  having 

*  Lingard,  Tiii.  34.  There  is  some  mystery  about  these  transactions.  Mary 
'expected/  says  Lingard, '  to  proceed  to  the  palace,  bat  was  conducted  to  the  house 
of  the  provost.' 
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approved  of  Damlej's  murder.  Two  measures  onlj  were  now 
proposed — ^the  queen's  deposition  or  her  trial.  Excepting 
among  those  admitted  to  a  sight  of  the  evidence,  ^  men  affirmed 
her  guilt  or  denied  it,  according  to  the  complexion  of  their 
creed.'^  The  Council  required  Mary  to  sign  a  paper — her  own 
abdication — ^appointing  the  Earl  of  Murray  to  the  regency, 
and  another,  agreeing  to  the  coronation  of  her  infiEuit  son. 
Feeling  herself  under  compulsion,  she  complied.  On  July 
29,  the  infant  prince  was  crowned  as  James  YL  In  the 
following  December  the  Scottish  Parliament  legalised  these 
acts,  stating  that,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  queen's 
private  letters  to  Bothwell,  it  appeared  certain  that  she  had  been 
aware  of  the  intended  murder,  and  justly  deserved  punishment. 

Bothwell  meantime  was  leading  the  wild  life  of  a  pirate 
chieftain  in  the  Orkneys.  Fearful  of  apprehension,  he  took 
refuge  in  Denmark,  where,  some  years  later,  he  died  in  prison. 
During  ten  weary  months  Mary  remained  a  close  prisoner  at 
Loch  Leven ;  but  she  had  still  some  friends  in  Scotland,  and 
she  contrived  to  fascinate  some  members  of  the  feimily  under 
whose  custody  she  was  placed.  On  the  evening  of  May  2 
she  crossed  the  lake  in  disguise,  was  joined  on  the  shore  by 
friends  and  retainers,  and,  after  being  many  hours  on  horse- 
back, spent  her  time  of  rest  in  writing  to  her  uncle  at  Paris, 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  Unusually  hardy,  and  unflinching 
in  courage,  she  ^  was  ready  to  expose  herself  to  all  perils  in  hope 
of  victory.'  Catholics  to  whom  the  Begent  Murray  had  refosed 
favour,and  Boyalists,  who  still  clungto  their  hereditary  sovereign 
in  spite  of  all  accusations,  flocked  to  join  her  at  Hamilton,  and 
five  days  after  her  escape  she  had  the  proffered  services  of 
6,000  men.'  But  these  forces  were  soon  outnumbered  by 
those  who  obeyed  the  call  of  Murray.  On  May  13,  the 
Queen  of  Scots  beheld,  from  the  hill  of  Langside,'  the  last 
combat  in  which  her  partisans  engaged,  and  their  complete 
defeat. 

Fearful  of  immediate  capture,  she  fled  with  the  utmost 
swiftness  to  the  border,  and  reached  Dundrennan  Abbey^  on  the 
third  day  after  the  battle.  A  sudden  impulse  apparently  in- 
duced her  to  throw  herself  on  Elizabeth's  protection,  and  after 
writing  a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which  she  explained  her  expul- 
sion from  Scotland,  and  declared  that  she  threw  herself  upon 

*  Fioude,  iii.  170.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  eajs  this  writer,  that  the  bond 
signed  at  Craigmiller,  before  Damlej's  murder,  had  be^  in  this  casket,  but  was 
destroyed.  The  confederates  desired  to  keep  those  writings  only  which  affected  the 
guilt  of  the  queen  and  Bothwell. 

«  Froude,  iii.  214.  '  •  Near  Glasgow.  *  Near  Kirkcudbright. 
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her  sister's  hospitalitj,  she  embarked  in  an  open  fishing*boat 
on  Sunday,  May  16,  without  even  a  change  of  clothes,  and 
landed  that  evening  at  Workington. 

The  news  of  Mary's  arrival    spread  rapidly  through  the 
northern  counties  among  a  people  chiefly  Catholic,  who  looked 
on  her  as  the  heir  to  the  crown,  and  even  regarded  her  as 
having  a  claim  to  its  immediate  possession  superior  to  the  title 
of  Elizabeth.   Lord  Lowther  lost  no  time  in  arriving  to  escort 
her  to  the  castle  of  Carlisle,  where  Mary  for  a  few  days  held 
a  little  court,  and  welcomed  all  who  paid  her  their  respects. 
Meantime  both  Elizabeth  and  her  Council  were  in  perplexity. 
It  was  Elizabeth's  inclination  to  comply  with  Mary's  request 
and  receive  her  at  court  as  a  royal  guest ;  but  Cecil  refused  his 
sanction,  in  consideration  of  the  grave  imputations  attached  to 
her.    If  Mary  were  innocent,  she  ought  to  be  reinstated  in 
authority ;  but  to  him  her  innocence  was  incredible,  and  he 
ordered  measures  to  be  taken  to  prevent  her  escape.     ^  If  Mary 
left  England,'  said  the  English  Council,  ^  she  would  throw  her- 
self upon  France,  and  the  Queen  of  England  would  never  be 
secure  from  evil  practices.'    This  was  good  reasoning,  but  no 
justification  of  the  honour  of  the  queen  whose  promises  had 
tempted  Mary  over  the  border.    It  was  judged  safer  to  bring 
her  frirther  into  England,  and  on  July  13  she  was  removed 
to  Bolton  Castle,  in  Yorkshire.     Mary  continued  to  urge  that, 
if  admitted  to  Elizabeth's  presence,  she  should  be   able  to 
vindicate  her  character,  but  this  was  required  of  her  as  the 
necessary  preUminary  to  an  interview. 

At  first  her  behaviour  was  conciliatory ;  she  consented  to 
abandon  her  claim  to  the  English  crown  during  Elizabeth's 
life,  to  desist  from  alliance  with  France,  to  cease  to  maintain 
the  Catholic  religion  in  Scotland  should  she  be  re-established 
on  that  throne,  and  even  to  allow  the  prosecution  of  BothwelL 
She  was,  of  course,  far  from  sincere  in  these  promises ;  in  fact, 
she  assured  a  deputation  of  Boman  Catholics  at  Bolton  that  she 
continued  earnest  in  their  cause.' 

Belying  on  Elizabeth's  promise  that  the  projected  inquiry 
should  not  be  suffered  to  prejudice  her  honour,  Mary  reluctantly 
consented  to  allow  an  investigation  of  the  past  events  to  be 
held  at  York,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  before  the  Earl  of 
Sussex,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Sir  Balph  Sadler,  the  com- 
missioners of  the  English  government.  There  were  three 
parties  to  be  represented  i^  the  Queen  of  Scots  herself,  those 
Scottish  confederates  who  had  driven  her  from  her  kingdom, 

>  Froade,  iii.  266-271.  *  lb.,  chap.  I. 
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and  the  Begent  Murraj,  Tvho  came  to  vindicate  his  conduct  and 
to  prevent  Mary's  return  to  the  throne.  Provided  she  would 
confirm  her  abdicatiop,  and  relinquish  her  charges  against  the 
confederates,  Murray  offered  to  destroy  the  fatal  evidence  of 
the  casket,  and  even  gave  hope  of  her  eventual  restoration. 
But  Mary  could  not  abandon  her  hopes  of  a  speedy  triumph. 
During  this  inquiry,  her  imprisonment  was  extremely  lenient. 
She  hunted  in  the  adjacent  country,  ^  even  in  the  wildest 
weather,'  and  fears  were  felt  by  the  English  councillors  lest 
a  party  of  horsemen  might  cross  the  moors  and  effect  her 
rescue. 

In  November  the  conference  was  transferred  to  Westminster ; 
and  five  peers,  among  whom  were  Lord  Bacon  and  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  were  added  to  the  number  of  judges.     Before  these 
noblemen    Mun*ay  at  length  displayed  the   contents  of   the 
casket.    The  evidence  against  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Council,  and,  after  minute  comparison  of  the 
writing  with  other  letters  of  Mary's,  Cecil,  Bacon,  Leicester,  and 
Sadler  declared  themselves  convinced  of  her  guilt.^     Elizabeth 
desired  Mary  to  reply  to  these  charges,  either  in  writing,  by 
counsel,  or  before  a  committee  of  noblemen  at  Bolton ;  but 
Mary  refused  to  plead,  persisting  in  her  demand  for  an  audience 
of  the  queen.    Elizabeth  allowed  Murray  to  depart  for  Scotland, 
the  bearer  of  encouraging  assurances  to  his  friends  and  of  a 
loan  of  three  thousand  pounds  for  the  support  of  his  party ;  but 
she  added  her  opinion  that  no  evidence  conclusively  condem- 
natory had  yet  been  brought  forward.      She  prohibited  the 
publication  of  the  casket-papers,  and  Yoshed  that  Mary's  repu- 
tation should  not  be  too  seriously  damaged  before  the  world  to 
admit  of  her  restoration.    It  was  a  source  of  continual  trouble 
to  Elizabeth  that  her  alliance  and  protection  were  sought  by  the 
Protestant  subjects  of  Catholic  sovereigns  when   driven  into 
rebellion  by  oppression.    Always  averse  to  aiding  rebels,  she 
had  no  personal  aversion  to  the  Soman  Catholic  ritual,  which 
she  preferred  to  the  Puritanism  of  Scotland  and  Geneva.     But 
the  Catholic  sovereigns  of  Europe  questioned  her  title  to  the 
throne,  and  her  ministers,  more  Protestant  than  herself,  pressed 
upon  her  attention  the  claims  of  the  Scots  in  revolt  against 
Mary,  of  the  persecuted  Protestants  of  France,  and  of  the 
oppressed   inhabitants  of   the  Netherlands,  for  countenance 
and  aid. 

'  Argunents  are  brought  against  the  authenticity  of  these  celebrated  letten  in  the 
*  Quarterly  Eeview*  of  April,  1870,  in  the  article  on  Fronde's  History ;  but  the  reviewer 
is  far  from  expressing  any  belief  in  Queen  Mary's  innocence. 
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The  Netherlands  had  enjoyed  for  many  years  unexampled 
commercial  prosperity,  with  some  degree  of  religious  toleration, 
under  the  rule  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma.  English  commerce 
enriched  the  cities,  and  when  either  Mary  Tudor  or  Elizabeth 
required  a  loan  it  was  negotiated  at  Antwerp.  From  Antwerp 
Elizabeth  obtained  her  Turkish  horse,  her  silk  stockings  and 
velvets,  also  gunpowder  and  materials  of  war.  But  in  1566 
Protestant  fanatics  disturbed  the  peace  of  these  prosperous 
cities,  and  certain  fine  paintings  in  the  churches  suflFered  from 
the  zeal  against  images. 

These  excesses  were  cruelly  revenged.  In  August,  1567, 
the  Duke  of  Alva  entered  the  Netherlands  at  the  head  of  a 
Spanish  army,  and  the  land  hitherto  so  prosperous  became  one 
vast  battle-field.  The  principal  English  agent  at  Antwerp  was 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who  had  been  knighted  by  Elizabeth, 
well  known  as  the  royal  merchant.'  The  terrified  Protestant 
t]:aders,  apprehending  their  ruin,  applied  to  Gresham,  inquiring 
whether  they  could  transfer  their  peaceful  industry  to  England ; 
and,  with  Cecil's  encouragement,  many  passed  over  to  this 
country,  whilst  others,  sheltered  behind  the  dykes  and  canals  of 
Holland,  and  partially  assisted  by  Elizabeth,  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  their  freedom. 

But  while  the  English  nation  shuddered  at  the  atrocities 
committed  in  the  Netherlands  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  Ireland 
the  disturbances  raised  by  the  disoi*derly  inhabitants  were  re- 
pressed vvith  a  severity  which  excited  outbreaks  still  more  for- 
midable. The  Protestant  religion  had  been  imposed  in  Ireland 
upon  a  nation  of  Eoman  Catholics,  and  numerous  churches 
were  destroyed,  the  ruins  of  which  still  bear  vntness  to  the 
pious  usages  of  the  Irish  people.  The  mass  was  everywhere 
prohibited  by  the  governing  party,  and  it  was  by  stealth,  in  the 
castles  of  rebel  chiefs,  or  at  stations  in  the  glens  among  the 
mountains,  that  the  priests  ventured  to  administer  religious 
rites  to  men  who  were  fast  losing  this  single  restraint  upon 
their  passions.^  English  adventurers  were  rp«'Ouraged  to  settle 
on  confiscated  lands,  where,  frequently  yielding  to  the  evil 
influence  of  their  surroundings,  they  became  worse  than  the 
native  Irish;  while  the  native  inhabitants,  under  a  continual 
dread  that  their  lands  would  be  tak^i  frx>m  them  by  the  sword, 

'  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  was  for  a  time  the  English  Minister  at  the  court  of  the 
Dachees  of  Parma,  Regent  of  the  Netherlands.  At  the  same  time  he  carried  on 
bosiness  in  Lombard  Street,  London,  as  a  merchant  and  banker.  See  *Life  of 
Gresham,*  published  in  1845. 

*  Froude  s  '  Elizabeth,'  iv.  534. 
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freqnentlj  broke  out  into  rebellion^  The  towns  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  loyal  to  English  rale,  looked  eagerly  to  ajiy 
foreign  power  ready  to  vindicate  their  proscribed  religion,  and 
no  city  bat  Dublin  would  admit  an  English  garrison  ¥dthin  its 
walls.  The  task  of  governing  a  people  of  lawless  habits,  diffe- 
rent creed,  and  far  inferior  civilisation,  has  proved  a  hard  test 
of  justice  even  down  to  our  own  time.  The  viceroy  was  at  this 
time  the  accomplished  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  among  his  peers 
would  have  shone  as  a  statesman ;  but  up  to  the  time  of  his 
recall,  by  his  own  desire,  in  1571,  although  the  rebellion  had 
been  subdued  by  severity,  peace  still  remained  insecure.  Walter 
Devereuz,  Earl  of  Essex,  having  formed  a  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  a  yet  unexplored  district  of  Ulster,  between  the  city  of 
Belfast  and  the  sea,  obtained  from  Elizabeth  authority  to  build 
castles,  make  laws,  and  plant  towns,  with  which  he  landed  in 
August,  1573,  accompanied  by  friendly  volunteers.  But  the 
hopes  which  Lord  Essex  had  formed  of  a  happy  settlement 
vanished  after  a  few  weeks.  Ws  herds  were  stolen,  his  followers 
deserted,  and  he  complained  of  the  character  of  many  of  the 
settlers  sent  to  join  him.  To  administer  good  government  in 
that  disordered  country  required  a  larger  outlay  of  money  than 
the  English  exchequer  could  afford.  With  a  large  body  of 
police  regularly  paid  and  disciplined,  with  impartial  justice  and 
the  abandonment  of  confiscation,  an  intelligent  viceroy  might 
have  succeeded  in  tranquillising  Ireland ;  but  '  the  crown  did 
not  pay  the  officers,  the  officers  did  not  pay  the  men,  the  men 
did  not  pay  the  farmers — all  was  poverty,  confusion,  and  dis- 
content'* 

Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  were  under  continual  apprehen- 
sion that  if  English  aid  were  liberally  given  to  the  Protestants 
in  the  Netherlands,  Philip  would  reteliate  by  encouraging  dis- 
affection in  Ireland.  Meantime,  English  privateers  domi- 
neered unchecked  in  the  English  Channel,  and  seized  Spanish 
treasure-ships  sailing  to  Antwerp.  The  Duke  of  Alva  or- 
dered the  arrest  of  English  residents  abroad,  and  sequestered 
English  ships ;  there  was  all  but  open  war  between  England 
and  Spain. 

The  report  of  intrigues,  in  which  some  of  the  English 
nobility  were  engaged,  occasioned  Mary  to  be  removed,  early  in 
1569,  to  the  castle  of  Tutbury,  in  Staffordshire,  under  the  care 

'  The  Earl  of  Ormond  vrote  from  Ireland  to  Cecil  in  eeiriouB  remonstrance  con- 
oeming  the  provocation  thns  given  to  the  people,  who  feared  lest  they  should  be 
despoiled  of  their  lands. — "Etoade,  iv.  506. 

'  FrondOp  iv.  531-636. 
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of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  desired  to  treat  her  with 
the  hononr  due  to  her  royal  birth,  bat  carefully  to  prevent  her 
escape.  Complaints  having  been  made  of  the  closeness  of  her 
confinement,  she  was  afterwards  removed  to  a  pleasant  country- 
house  belonging  to  the  earl  at  Wingfield.  Elizabeth  appears  to 
have  been  desirous  of  making  terms  for  Mary's  liberation.  The 
Begent  of  Scotland  convoked  the  nobility  and  deputies  from 
the  Scottish  towns,  who  declared  that,  although  ready  to  allow 
her  return  as  a  private  person,  they  should  consider  her  restora- 
tion to  the  throne  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  whole  island.^ 
Unfortunately  for  Mary,  schemes  were  again  afloat  for  her 
marriage,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  fixed  upon  by  her 
English  friends,  was  approved  as  her  intended  husband  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador.  In  the  autumn,  under  Elizabeth's  alarm 
at  approaching  rebellion,  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  again  immured 
in  Tutbury  Castle. 

Percy  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Neville  Earl  of  West- 
moreland, a  descendant  of  the  proud  £a.mily  of  Warwick  the 
king-maker,  had  caballed  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  hoping  to 
rescue  Mary,  to  obtain  aid  from  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  to 
overawe  the  English  government.  On  October  8  the  duke  was 
arrested  and  taken  to  the  Tower.  It  had  been  expected  that 
he  would  be  supported  by  the  men  of  the  eastern  counties ;  but 
he  contrived  to  send  a  messenger,  earnestly  desiring  his  friends 
not  to  rise,  as  his  doom  would  then  be  certain. 

The  English  Council  gave  orders  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
should  be  enforced.  All  magistrates  were  required  to  prove 
their  loyalty  by  their  attendance  at  church ;  but  these  measures 
provoked  ilie  Catholics  of  the  northern  counties  beyond  all 
restraint.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  the 
Spanish  ambassador  tried  to  quiet  them. 

On  November  15, 1569,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  the 
Nevilles  entered  the  city  of  Durham,  destroyed  the  English 
Bible  and  Prayer-book  in  the  cathedral,  and  celebrated  mass ; 
afber  which  act  of  defiance  they  sent  a  herald  to  proclaim  at 
every  village-green  or  town-hall  of  the  district  that  they 
intended  to  restore  the  old  worship,  but  ¥dthout  injury  to  the 
rights  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Their  first  intention  had  been  to 
free  Mary  from  confinement,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  pre- 
pared to  assist  by  invading  England  so  soon  as  the  conspirators 
had  succeeded  in  that  purpose.  But  the  general  tranquillity 
remained  undisturbed.     On  the  26th,  eleven  days  after  the 

*  Fioade^  iii.  462. 
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celebration  of  mass  at  Durham,  the  Earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland  were  proclaimed  traitors  at  Windsor. 
Northumberland  was  a  Kmght  of  the  Garter.  The  heralds 
threw  down  his  banner  and  arms  from  their  place  in  St. 
George's  chapel,  and  spumed  from  the  gates  the  insignia  of 
the  knighthood  which  he  had  disgraced.  At  the  disastrous 
close  of  the  rebellion,  the  earls  escaped  to  Scotland,  but  were 
there  exposed  to  the  fury  of  their  adversaries.  Northumberland 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Earl  of  Murray,  and  sent  to  Loch 
Leven  Castle,  the  former  prison  of  Mary.  Yengeance  fell 
heavily  on  the  northern  counties  of  England,  whose  inhabitants 
had  followed  the  standards  of  the  earls.  So  numerous  were 
the  executions  that  at  length  the  crown  prosecutor  counselled 
lenity,  lest  the  district  should  be  depopulated.  The  Catholic 
party  in  Scotland  abhorred  the  government  of  Murray,  although 
his  probity  and  talents  had  commanded  general  respect.  The 
arrest  of  Northumberland  inflamed  that  aversion,  and  the  party 
which  had  long  desired  his  overthrow  now  formed  a  deliberate 
plan  for  his  assassination,  and  James  Hamilton,  of  Bothwell- 
haugh,  nephew  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  their 
appointed  instrument.  Murray  had  been  already  the  object  of 
frequent  conspiracies,  and  was  accustomed  to  danger.  He 
received  the  fatal  shot  as  he  rode  through  Linlithgow,  Hamilton 
having  taken  steady  aim  from  an  ambush. 

The  liberal  party  was  in  consternation  at  the  death  of 
Murray ;  Elizabeth,  although  she  had  not  been  cordial  to  him, 
acknowledged  that  she  had  lost  her  truest  friend.  Mary  did 
not  disguise  her  satisfaction,  and  is  said  to  have  settled  a 
pension  on  the  perpetrator  of  a  murder  which  only  aggravated 
her  ill-repute  and  increased  the  misery  of  Scotland.*  Wishing 
to  regain  her  popularity,  which  the  late  severity  had  diminished, 
Elizabeth,  with  Cecil's  aid,  drew  up  an  address  to  her  subjects, 
explaining  the  principles  of  her  past  government.  A  printed 
copy  was  sent  to  every  parish  in  England,  to  be  conspicuously 
posted,  and  to  be  read  aloud  from  the  pulpit. 

The  failure  of  the  lafce  insurrection  did  not  discourage  the 
Catholic  party  from  renewing  connexion  with  the  French  and 
Spanish  ambassadors,  with  whose  assistance  they  hoped  to 
liberate  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  to  bring  about  his  marriage 
with  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

The  Pope  had  prepared  a  bull  against  Elizabeth,  of  which 
her  subjects  were  long  in  ignorance,  no  one  daring  to  produce 
it  in  England.     It  declared  the  queen  an  alien  frt>m  the  whole 

*  Froude,  p.  586. 
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Christian  commiinit7,  released  her  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance, and  even  forbade  them  to  continue  to  obey  her.  Such 
a  manifesto  would  have  justified  the  earls  in  their  revolt,  and 
would  have  cleared  it,  to  Catholic  judgment  at  least,  from  the 
hateful  imputation  of  treason.  But  Philip  disapproved  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  bull,  and,  although  willing  to  see  Queen 
Marj  restored,  was  averse  to  cancel  his  alliance  with  Elizabeth. 
An  English  Catholic,  named  Felton,  at  length  dared  to  expose 
the  hostile  instrument,  and  on  the  morning  of  May  15,  1570, 
the  bull  was  discovered  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  Bishop  of 
London's  city  residence.  Whatever  the  Catholic  Powers  of 
Europe  might  wish,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  had  thus 
declared  war  against  the  Queen  of  England.  But  ^  the  time 
was  gone  by,'  says  the  Catholic  historian,  *  when  the  thunders 
of  the  Vatican  could  shake  the  thrones  of  princes.'  The  expe- 
riment had  signally  failed  when  tried  in  1539  against  King 
Henry  VIII.» 

But  although  Pius  vainly  attempted  the  allegiance  of  Eliza- 
beth's subjects,  and  her  life  was  even  the  more  ardently  cherished 
by  her  Protestant  people,  the  document  denouncing  her  as  a 
usurper,  and  solemnly  conferring  her  kingdom  upon  Philip,  did 
not  remain  a  dead  letter ;  it  was  fraught  with  terrible  conse- 
quences to  the  Eoman  Caiholic  party.^  It  was  the  signal  for  the 
arrival  in  England  of  a  swarm  of  zealous  priests :  men  privately 
of  strict  morals,  but  some  of  whom  belonged  to  a  brotherhood 
which  held  it  lawful  to  take  the  life  of  sovereigns  who  were 
under  the  Pope's  excommunication. 

When  the  head  of  the  Church  was  exciting  the  faithful  to 
the  perpetration  of  crime,  religious  bigotry  was  defensible. 
Cecil's  system  of  spies,  even  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  Felton  and 
others,  were  justifiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  After  the 
death  of  Murray,  Scotland  continued  to  be  distracted  by  the 
hostile  factions  of  ^  Eing's-men,'  as  the  supporters  .of  the  infant 
James  were  called,  and  ^  Queen's-men,'  who  still  held  the  pre- 
ponderance among  the  nobility.  The  Scottish  lords  refused  to 
surrender  to  Elizabeth  the  insurgents  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Scotland,  and  the  border  counties  were  consequently  desolated 
with  that  cruelty  which  commonly  attended   Scottish  wars. 

'  Lingard,  viii.  67.    Fronde,  iv.  59-82. 

*  Felton  ma  a  gentlemaQ  of  property  and  edacation,  m06t  ardent  in  his  seal  for 
the  Boman  Catholic  religion.  He  acknowledged  at  once  that  he  had  set  np  the  bull, 
bnt  refused,  when  under  tortxire,  to  reveal  the  names  of  his  accomplices.  He  refused 
to  the  last  to  ackuowledge  Elizabeth's  title ;  but  sent  her  as  a  gift  a  diamond  ring 
of  great  value,  as  a  token  that  he  had  no  personal  ill<will  towards  her. — Lingard, 
viii.  67. 
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I  he  strong-minded  men  of  the  General  Assembly  met  at  Edin* 
Inrgh  in  July  to  declare  that,  'whatever  England  might  say, 
Mary  Stuart  shonld  be  no  queen  of  theirs.'  No  blandishments 
nor  foreign  intrigues  could  reconcile  the  Scottish  Kirk  to 
Mary. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  been,  in  August,  1570,  released 
from  the  Tower  and  placed  under  more  gentle  restraint ;  but  in 
an  evil  hour  he  became  involved  in  a  plot  against  Elizabeth  in 
which  the  Pope^s  agent,  Budolphi,  a  banker  of  Brussels,  con- 
trived to  impUcato  a  great  part  of  the  English  nobility.  The 
duke  was  the  principal  peer  of  England,  and  had  much  influence 
in  the  eastern  counties.  He  had  for  some  time  hesitated  to 
take  steps  which  would  really  expose  him  to  the  charge  of 
treason;  but,  encouraged  by  a  list  of  forty  noblemen  said  to  be 
on  the  point  of  rising  against  Elizabeth  and  inTiting  the  King 
of  Spain  and  the  Pope  to  send  troops  to  land  at  Harwich,  he 
promised  his  assistance,  declaring  his  chief  objecte  to  be  the 
support  of  the  Queen  of  Scote  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  Elizabeth's  reluctance  to  appoint  an  heir  to 
the  throne,  and  her  refusal  of  all  overtures  of  marriage,  had 
disposed  some  even  of  her  Protestant  subjects  to  look  with 
favour  on  Mary's  projected  marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
had  been  supposed  to  be  inclined  to  the  Protestant  fiEdth.  The 
full  depth  of  Norfolk's  treason  and  dissimulation  have  been 
only  lately  revealed  to  the  world.^ 

At  this  time  of  intrigue  and  conspiracy,  the  Queen-mother 
of  France  earnestly  promoted  the  union  of  Elizabeth  with  her 
son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  the  English  ministers  were  so 
desirous  for  the  queen's  marriage  as  even  to  encourage  this 
scheme.  But,  after  long  suspense  and  apparent  irresolution, 
Elizabeth  decided  against  it.  The  prince  was,  indeed,  seventeen 
years  younger  than  herself,  and  a  bigoted  adherent  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  to  whom  the  rites  of  his  religion  must  have  been 
allowed.  The  treasonable  designs  in  which  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
had  engaged  with  the  Queen  of  Scots  were  exposed  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  Cecil,  lately  created  Lord  Burleigh,  who  did  not  scruple 
to  have  torture  applied  to  obtain  evidence  from  unwilling  wit- 
nesses. A  bag  of  money,  which  also  contained  letters,  was 
brought  to  the  Council,  and  it  was  thus  sufficiently  clear  that 
Norfolk  was  promoting  Mary's  cause  in  Scotland.  In  spite  of 
all  the  scandal  attached  to  her  character,  her  influence  was  great 
among  the  English  nobility,  who  looked  upon  her  as  the  legal 
successor  of  the  royal  house. 

*  Fronde,  ir.  167-169.    MUman*e  '  St.  Paul's,'  p.  306. 
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There  were  only  siztj-two  members  of  the  Honse  of  Lords, 
besides  Northumberland,  the  prisoner  at  Loch  Leven,  Westmore- 
land and  Morlej,  who  had  both  escaped  to  Flanders,  and  others 
who  were  incapacitated  from  taking  their  places ;  and  Bndolphi 
boasted  that  forty  peers  favonred  his  enterprise  in  their  hearts, 
although  the  greater  part  feared  openlj  to  advocate  it.  Li 
September,  1571,  the  dnke  was  again  committed  to  the  Tower. 
The  agent  of  Mary,  the  Bishop  of  Boss,  had  disclosed  her  par- 
ticipation in  the  conspiracy,  and  her  imprisonment  at  Sheffield 
became  more  rigorous. 

The  trial  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  held  at  Westminster 
Hall  on  January  16,  before  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  president 
of  a  court  of  twenty-six  peers.  Ten  members  of  that  court, 
among  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  himself,  although  they 
bad  been  on  Budolphi's  Ust,  were  now  compelled  by  strong  evi- 
dence to  agree  in  a  verdict  of '  guilty,'  which  the  Lords  severally 
pronounced  at  eight  o'clock  that  evening  by  the  fitful  gleam  of 
the  pine-torches  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  hall.' 

The  duke  prayed  the  peers  to  intercede  with  the  queen  in 
fieivour  of  his  six  children,  and  for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 
Elizabeth  felt  the  task  before  her  extremely  painful.  Her 
ministers  urged  the  fulfilment  of  the  verdict,  and  the  general 
feeling  of  the  country  was  decidedly  against  Norfolk. 

But  he  was  the  chief  of  the  nobility,  her  own  second  cousin 
on  her  mother's  side,  and  had  been  her  representative  at  the 
court  of  France. 

She  acknowledged  that  he  deserved  to  die,  but  recalled  the 
first  warrant  which  she  signed.  Again  convinced  that  his  doom 
was  necessary,  she  signed  another,  and,  unable  to  sleep,  recalled 
it  at  two  in  the  morning  by  a  note  in  her  own  hand  to  Lord 
Burleigh.  It  was  not  till  after  that  minister  had  summoned 
Parliament  to  strengthen  her  wavering  resolution,  and  both 
Houses  had  joined  in  a  petition  against  further  suspense,  that 
at  length,  with  the  deepest  reluctance,  Elizabeth  gave  the  fatal 
order,  and  the  execution  took  place  on  Tower  Hill  on  June  2, 
five  months  after  the  duke's  condemnation.  After  this  exposure 
of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  King  of  Spain,  Elizabeth 
withdrew  her  objection  to  the  publication  of  the  casket  papers, 
and  a  full  account  of  ^  The  Doings  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots '  was 
printed  and  circulated  at  the  European  courts.  Strengthened  by 
the  general  indignation,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  to  pass 
an  Act  of  Attainder  against  the  Scottish  queen,  and  a  deputation 
from  both  Houses  urged  Elizabeth  no  longer  to  extend  her  pro- 

>  Fronde,  p.  327. 
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tection  to  Marj.     Elizabeth,  thanked  them  for  their  care  of  her 
safety,  bat  would  not  allow  an  Act  to  pass  depriving  Mary  of  the 
succession.^     Farther  executions  took  place  in  Scotland,  where 
Mary's  followers  dwindled  away  to  a  small  band.     The  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  had  been  long  confined  at  Loch  Leyen  was 
given  up  to  the  English  government  for  a  bag  of  gold.     Lord 
Hunsdon,  Elizabeth's  cousin,  attempted  in  vain  to    intercede 
for  the  life  of  Northumberland,  and  he  was  executed  at  York  on 
August  22.   Although  the  treaty  of  marriage  between  Elizabeth 
and  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  been  set  aside,  the  Queen-mother  of 
France  desired  the  French  ambassador  to  promote  the  suit 
of  her  younger  son,  the  Duke  of  Alen9on,  who  would,  as  she 
declared,  '  be  easy '  in  respect  of  the  differences  of  religion. 
Elizabeth's  inclination  appears  to  have  been  contrary  to  mar- 
riage, but,  wishing  to  secure  a  league  with  France,  she  avoided 
for  several  months  returning  a  decided  answer  to  the  proposal. 
State  policy  alone  could  even  suggest  so  unnatural  an  alliance. 
Catherine,  Queen-dowager  of  France,  hated  Protestants,  but  her 
enmity  towards  Spain  was  still  more  bitter.    If  Elizabeth  would 
connect  herself  with  a  French  prince,   France  and   England 
might  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Protestants  of  the  Nether- 
lands against  Philip,  and  the  French  frontier  would  be  extended 
to  the  Bhine.' 

The  projected  marriage  of  Elizabeth  to  a  French  Soman 
Catholic  prince  had  never  been  popular  in  England,  and  events 
were  now  impending  which  could  not  £ail  to  increase  the  aversion. 
During  the  last  two  years  there  had  been  a  cessation  of  civil  war 
in  France ;  and  when  Charles  IX.  agreed  to  give  his  sister  in 
marriage  to  the  young  Protestant  King  of  Navarre,  the  whole 
French  nobility,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  were  summoned 
to  witness  the  festivities  at  Paris,  which  city  Admiral  Coligny, 
the  chief  of  the  Protestant  party,  had  for  some  time  feared  to 
enter.  It  was  not  without  warning,  nor  in  ignorance  of  his 
personal  danger,  that  Coligny  then  obeyed  the  summons. 

The  royal  marriage,  which  took  place  on  August  18,  was 
followed  by  three  days  of  festivity.  Among  the  noblemen  who 
attended  tiie  tournament  at  the  gayest  and  most  splendid  court 
of  Europe  was  the  young  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  nephew  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  English  courtiers. 
But  murder  lurked  behind  the  revels.  On  the  22nd,  Coligny 
was  wounded  by  a  shot  aimed  at  him  from  the  window  of  a 
house  occupied  by  a  dependent  of  th^^  Duke  of  Guise.  Suspicion 
of  treachery  was  immediately  excited,  but  was  partly  allayed  by 

•  Froudc,  iv.  303.    Linganl,  viii.  92.  *  Froude,  It.  22o. 
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the  king's  assurances  of  good-wilL  Queen  Catherine  and  her  son, 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  had  determined  on  the  general  destruction 
of  the  Protestant  party.  They  represented  to  the  weak-minded 
Charles  that  Admiral  Coligny  and  his  friends  were  plotting 
his  destruction,  and  that  the  danger  was  too  imminent  to 
allow  of  delay.  The  one  party,  they  declared,  could  only  escape 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  other.  Charles,  in  terror,  consented  to 
the  projected  massacre,  declaring  his  hope  that  it  might  be  so 
complete  that  no  Huguenot  would  survive  to  bear  witness 
against  him.  A  list  was  made  of  the  intended  victims,  but* 
perhaps,  even  Queen  Catherine  did  not  apprehend  the  av^ful 
result  so  soon  as  the  mob  should  be  let  loose  upon  its  prey.^  On 
the  night  preceding  this  ever-memorable  day  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
all  was  still  at  the  Louvre.  At  two  o'clock  Charles  was  placed 
between  his  mother  and  Anjou  on  an  open  balcony  to  await  the 
issue.  A  pistol-shot  was  heard,  and  Charles  became  much 
agitated.  The  bell  of  a  church  tolled ;  the  work  of  destruction 
had  commenced.  Before  five  o'clock,  Admiral  Coligny  and 
most  of  his  friends  had  been  murdered,  and  their  bodies  were 
treated  ¥dth  every  indignity.  Numbers  of  the  Protestants  were 
slain  in  their  beds ;  no  regard  was  paid  to  age,  sex,  or  condition, 
and  during  the  savage  excitement  even  many  Catholics  also 
sufESered.  At  length,  on  the  evening  of  that  dreadful  day,  the 
king  attempted,  although  for  some  time  in  vain,  to  recall  the 
infuriated  people.  The  massacre,  which  continued  during  the 
night  and  for  two  following  days,  was  not  confined  to  Paris. 
Efforts  were  made  by  the  court- to  escape  the  opprobrium  of 
such  bloodshed,  by  imputing  it  to  an  affray  between  the  par- 
tisans of  Guise  and  Coligny.  But  the  Duke  of  Guise  refused  to 
bear  the  odium,  and  the  King  of  France  was  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge before  the  Parliament  of  Paris  that  the  troops  had  received 
orders  from  himself.  Those  who  suffered  death  in  Paris  were 
variously  numbered  at  from  two  to  ten  thousand,  but  the  entire 
number  murdered  has  been  computed  at  between  fifty  and  sixty 
thousand.  ^  Indignation  created  heretics  faster  than  the 
sword  could  destroy  them.''  The  first  news  of  the  massacre  at 
Paris  was  brought  to  England  by  panic-stricken  Huguenote, 

»  Fronde,  iv.  403. 

'  Fronde,  iv.  407 ;  v.  12.    See  Boilean,  satire  12  :— 

'  Cent  mille  fanx  z^l^  le  fer  en  miiin  conrants, 
AUirent  attaqner  lenrs  amis,  lenrs  parenta, 
Et,  sans  distinction,  dans  tout  sein  h^r^tiqno, 
Pleins  de  joie  enfoncer  nn  poignard  catholique : 
Car  quel  lion,  quel  tigre,  ^gale  en  crnaute 
Une  injuste  furenr  qu'arme  la  pi6te  ? ' 
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who  had  crossed  the  Channel  in  open  boats ;  and  bitter  were  the 
denunciations  against  all  Boman  Catholics  from  the  Protestant 
pnlpits,  accompanied  bj  demands  for  the  speedy  execution  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots.  When  Elizabeth  admitted  the  French 
ambassador  to  her  court  at  Woodstock,  about  the  middle  of 
September,  when  she,  her  ministers,  and  all  the  attendants 
were  dressed  in  mourning,  the  ambassador  himself  afterwards 
described  the  oppressive  silence  of  the  assembly,  as  well  as 
Elizabeth's  cold  and  severe  demeanour.  He  tried  to  throw  blame 
on  Coligny,  urging  that  the  king  had  been  in  danger,  and  to 
attribute  the  excessive  slaughter  to  the  excited  people  of 
Paris. 

Elizabeth  gravely  expressed  horror  at  the  conduct  of  a  sove- 
reign who  could  expose  his  own  subjects  to  death,  and  asked 
for  proofs  of  the  alleged  Protestant  conspiracy.  But  when  La 
Mothe  F^elon  ventured  to  hope  that  the  queen  would  not 
renounce  her  pmmise  to  be  godmother  to  the  expected  heir  of 
the  French  crown,  she  did  not  discourage  him.  The  queen^s 
horror  against  the  perpetrators  of  the  late  atrocities  was  far  less 
deep  than  that  of  her  Protestant  subjects,  who  wished  her  to 
break  off  all  treaty  of  friendship  with  France.  On  the  birth  of 
a  French  princess  in  October,  Elizabeth  fulfilled  her  promise  by 
sending  the  Earl  of  Worcester  as  her  proxy,  to  attend  the  bap- 
tism— a  proceeding  offensive  to  numbers  of  English  Protestants. 
A  privateer  attacked  the  vessel  conveying  the  earl,  but  it  escaped 
with  the  loss  of  four  men.^ 

Troops  of  Huguenots,  eager  to  escape  with  their  bare  lives, 
were  arriving  on  the  shores  of  England.  Those  who  remained 
closed  the  gates  of  La  Bochelle,  their  city  of  refrige,  against  the 
king's  troops,  and  implored  aid  from  England,  of  which  they 
received  sufficient  to  prolong  their  resistance  until  a  secure 
peace  could  be  negotiated. 

At  the  close  of  1569  the  first  public  Exchange  built  in 
London  was  completed  by  the  efforts  and  subscriptions  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  and  the  citizens ;  and,  to  ensure  the  success  of 
the  undertaking,  the  queen  was  requested  to  visit  it.  Elizabeth 
liked  on  fitting  occasions  to  meet  her  people,  and  on  January 
23, 1571,  she  went  from  Somerset  House,  her  palace  in  the 
Strand,  dined  in  Bishopsgate  Street  with  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
and,  after  surveying  the  new  building,  directed  a  herald  to 
proclaim  the  opening  of  the  Boyal  Exchange.  The  shops 
surrounding  the  enclosure  were  soon  occupied,  and  the  under- 

*  Fioude,  p.  435.    Lord  Worcester  was  known  to  have  a  leaning  towards  Popeiy. 
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taking  prospered.  The  building  stood  until  it  was  destroyed 
in  1666  by  the  great  fire  of  London,  when  the  statues  of  the 
kings  which  adorned  it  were  burnt,  bufc  that  of  Gresham 
escaped  destruction. 

That  which  constantly  diminished  Elizabeth's  popularity 
was  the  want  of  cordial  agreement  in  political  and  religious 
views  between  her  and  her  Protestant  subjects.  At  the  time  of 
the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  in  1672,  when  the  news  reached 
England  that  Flushing  had  risen  against  its  garrison  and  fired 
upon  the  fleet  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  excitement  in  London 
was  uncontrollable,  and  money  was  lavishly  poured  from  the 
Protestant  churches  to  be  converted  into  guns  and  powder  for 
service  against  the  Spaniards.  Hundreds  of  English  volun- 
teers joined  the  companies  of  Flemish  exiles  who  departed  to 
join  their  countrymen,  and  the  cry  became  general,  both  in 
f'a^Aiament  and  beyond  its  walls,  that  the  detested  Spaniard 
should  be  expelled  for  ever  from  the  United  Provinces.  The 
bishops  petitioned  the  queen  to  declare  war  and  complete  the 
work.* 

But  it  was  in  vain  that  Elizabeth  was  urged  by  the  English 
Parliament,  and  tempted  by  the  offers  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
to  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  cause,  accepting 
the  sovereign  rule,  or,  if  she  preferred  it,  the  Protectorship  of 
Holland  and  Zealand.  She  did  not  wish  for  a  war  with  Spain, 
and  was  willing,  both  from  apprehensions  r^arding  Lreland, 
and  from  her  own  political  leaning,  that  the  States  of  Holland 
should  remain  a  Spanish  province.  Elizabeth  and  Philip  had 
some  points  of  resemblance.  They  both  discouraged  any  violent 
manifestations  of  religious  zeal,  but  were  carried  forward  in 
spite  of  themselves  by  the  more  violent  partialities  of  their 
subjects. 

It  was  a  favourite  practice  of  Elizabeth  to  travel  through 
different  parts  of  England,  staying  for  some  weeks  at  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  her  nobles.  These  *  royal  progresses '  were  very 
expensive  to  the  noblemen  whom  she  tiius  honoured,  and  to  the 
towns  at  which  she  stayed;  but  the  country  people  flocked 
gladly  to  behold  her,  and  she  gained  popularity  by  the  affability 
with  which  she  received  their  petitions.  In  the  year  1575  she 
was  for  nineteen  days  the  guest,  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  who  spared  no  expense  in  providing  attractive 
displays  for  her  amusement.  A  temporary  bridge,  seventy  feet 
in  length,  was  thrown  across  the  valley,  extending  to  the  gate 
of  the  castle.     A  ^  Lady  of  the  Lake '  appeared  on  a  floating 

»  Froude,  iv.  374 ;  May,  1672. 
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island,  and  recited  complimentaty  poetry,  and  music  and 
theatrical  entertainments  were  varied  by  stag-hunts  and  bear- 
baiting.  Three  years  afterwards  Leicester  again  entertained 
her  Majesty  at  Wanstead  House. 

The  Duke  of  Anjou  had  succeeded  his  brother,  Charles  IX.,  on 
the  throne  of  France.  The  Duke  d' Alenfon,  who  was  henceforward 
called  Duke  of  Anjou  by  most  historians,  received,  in  1578,  an 
appeal  from  the  United  Provinces  for  help  sigainst  Spain.^  After 
gaining  some  successes  in  the  Low  Coantries,  Alen9on  signified  to 
the  States  that  he  still  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  that  she  would  not  approve  of  any  powerful  interference 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands.  He  suddenly  determined  to 
have  a  personal  interview  with  the  queen,  whom  he  had  hitherto 
only  courted  by  proxy,  travelled  in  disguise,  and  arrived  without 
notice  at  Greenwich.  Elizabeth  was  flattered,  and  after  a  stay 
of  only  a  few  days  in  England,  Alen9on  departed  with  the  most 
encouraging  hopes  concerning  both  his  proposed  marriage  and 
bis  prospects  in  the  Netherlands. 

Notwithstanding  agricultural  prosperity  and  the  impulse 
given  to  manufacture  by  the  Flemings,  who  ^  taught  England 
in  fact  to  weave  its  own  fleece,'  the  uncertain  succession  and 
complications  with  foreign  powers  left  the  country  in  an  anxious 
position-  In  August,  1578,  Elizabeth  extended  her  journey  to 
Norwich,  a  principal  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  one  of 
the  most  considerable  places  in  the  kingdom,  but  which,  from 
its  remoteness,  had  rarely  been  visited  by  a  sovereign.  She 
was  received  with  great  honour,  and  the  mayor,  after  a  Latin 
oration,  presented  her  with  a  silver  cup  containing  pieces  of 
gold.  A  church  had  been  provided  where  the  refugees  from 
the  Netherlands  might  hold  public  worship  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. In  the  midst  of  the  customary  pageant,  one  of  those 
absurd  exhibitions,  in  which  on  this  occasion  there  appeared 
a  figure  of  Mercury  dressed  in  a  blue  satin  doublet  lined  with 
cloth-of-gold,  drawn  along  in  a  gaily-painted  coach,  the  minister 
of  the  Dutch  church  had  an  opportunity  of  offering  to  the 
queen  the  grateful  homage  of  his  community.' 

The  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  had  been  encoura^d  bj 
the  recent  discovery  of  unexplored  regions  in  America.  Francis 
Drake,  the  celebrated  navigator,  who  had  raised  himself  from 
the  position  of  a  common  sailor  to  the  rank  of  commander,  had 
availed  himself  of  the  enmity  between  England  and  Spain  to 
cruise  among  the  Spanish  colonies  for  plunder,  in  which  he  met 

>  Froude  always  gives  to  this  prince  the  title  of  Alen90n. 
'  Miss  Aikin's  *  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth/  ii.  69. 
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with  great  saccess.  On  November  15,  Drake  set  sail  for  the 
Pacific,  *  nominally  to  find  openings  for  English  commerce,'  but 
with  private  instructions  from  Elizabeth  which  he  might  employ 
at  discretion.  In  those  five  ships  ^  lay  the  germ  of  the  ocean- 
empire  of  Great  Britain.'  *  The  English  Channel  had  long 
been  a  scene  of  strife  incompatible  with  the  good  order  and 
regulations  of  modern  society.  Pirates  and  smugglers  had  in- 
creased greatly  in  strength,  and  although  excuse  was  made  for 
thus  retaliating  the  injustice  practised  in  Spain  on  the  Pro- 
testants, the  rapine  of  the  pirate-luggers  which  infested  the 
Narrow  Seas  was  limited  by  no  consideration  of  creed  or  country. 
When  the  Spaniards  complained  of  these  acts,  Elizabeth  de- 
clared herself  unable  to  check  her  corsairs,  as  Philip  pleaded 
that  he  had  no  power  over  the  orders  of  the  Inquisition.* 

The  enmity  between  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  was  still 
further  exasperated.  Philip  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange;  and  the  prince  persuaded  the  Northern  States 
to  declare  that  they  would  never  again  submit  to  the  Spanish 
government. 

In  April,  1581,  the  King  of  France  sent  a  splendid  embassy 
to  obtain  signature  of  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  D'Alen9on 
and  Elizabeth ;  the  embassy  was  received  with  much  honour, 
and  the  duke  shortly  afterwards  arrived  in  person.  In  spite  of 
the  weakness  and  credulous  vanity  which  made  the  queen, 
although  in  her  forty-ninth  year,  not  totally  averse  to  pro- 
posals from  so  young  a  prince,  she  knew  that  a  connexion 
between  the  Low  Countries  and  Prance  might  be  contrary  to 
the  interest  of  English  commerce,  and  feared  that  her  mar- 
riage would  prove  as  hateful  to  her  subjects  as  that  of  Mary 
with  Philip  of  Spain.'  Religious  zeal  in  England  spoke  more 
loudly  than  commercial  jealousy.  A  French  prince,  tainted  by 
the  bloodshed  of  St.  Bartholomew,  encountered  from  all  parties 
one  common  cry  of  disapproval.  At  this  crisis,  a  Puritan 
lawyer  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  named  Stubbs,  a  friend  of  the  poet 
Spenser,  had  the  temerity  to  write  a  pamphlet  strongly  censur- 
ing the  projected  union.  Queen  Mary's  worst  cruelties  were 
probably  instigated  by  her  eagerness  to  protect  Philip,  and  by 
an  Act  of  her  reign,  which  many  lawyers  had  believed  to  be 
obsolete,  notwithstanding  the  intercession  of  the  French  am- 
bassador, Stubbs,  as  the  writer,  and  Page,  as  the  vendor,  of 
the  obnoxious  work,  were  both  condemned  to  lose  their  right 
hands  on  a  scaffold  erected  before  the  palace  of  Westminster.^ 

'  FroDde,  v.  94.  *  lb.,  142-144.  »  Lingard,  viii.  118. 

*  Fronde,  t.   162.     Liogard,  viii.   122.     Stabbs  also  suffered  imprisonment  for 
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There  appeared  to  be  great  probability  that  the  marriage 
would  take  place,  when,  in  the  presence  of  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors and  many  of  the  English  nobility,  Elizabeth  placed  a 
ring  on  the  finger  of  Alen9on.  Bat  the  Protestant  part  of  the 
queen's  ministry  determined  to  omit  nothing  to  prevent  so 
injurious  a  union.  The  queen's  ladies  urged  upon  her  the 
danger  of  the  prince's  proving  inconstant,  and  the  certain  loss 
of  her  present  popularity. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  had  been  at  Paris  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre,  was  Elizabeth's  cup-bearer.  He  was  disting^shed 
among  the  courtiers  by  elegance  of  manners,  and  the  queen 
condescended  to  ask  his  opinion  of  the  projected  marriage.  If 
she  expected  the  usual  acquiescence,  she  must  have  been  sur- 
prised by  the  serious  letter  in  which  Sidney  detailed  the  objec- 
tions to  the  connexion  'with  an  unusual  elegance  of  expression 
as  well  as  force  of  reasoning.'  ^ 

Himself  warmly  attached  to  the  Protestant  cause,  Sidney 
painted  in  strong  terms  the  utter  aversion  with  which  the 
nation  would  behold  their  queen  taking  as  a  husband  'a 
Frenchman  and  a  Papist,  the  son  of  a  Jezebel  of  our  age, 
whose  brother  had  commanded  the  massacres  of  our  brethren 
in  belief.'  Elizabeth  at  length  yielded,  probably  to  her  own 
convictions  strengthened  by  so  many  arguments,  and  assured 
D'Alen9on  with  tears  that  she  had  determined  to  sacrifice  her 
own  happiness  to  the  welfare  of  her  kingdom.  She  had  found  in 
the  prejudices  of  her  people  an  insuperable  bar  to  their  union. 
The  duke  asked  permission  to  depart,  and  the  States  of  Belgfium 
pressed  his  return ;  but  Elizabeth  appears  to  have  parted  reluc- 
tantly with  her  last  suitor.  She  accompanied  the  prince  as  far 
as  Canterbury,  and  sent  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  a  numerous 
train  to  attend  him  to  Antwerp,  where  he  was  solemnly  in- 
vested with  the  ducal  mantle  of  Brabant.  The  duke's  subse- 
quent career  was  dishonoured  by  a  treacherous  attempt  to  seize 
the  Flemish  towns,  which  miscarried,  and  he  died  in  France, 
after  a  long  illness,  in  1584.' 

A  month  after  the  death  of  Alen9on,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  founder  of  Belgian  independence,  perished  by  the  pistol  of 

some  months.  He  was  respected  on  account  of  his  learning  and  character,  and  was 
afterwards  employed  bj  Lord  Burleigh  in  writing  a  reply  to  the  work  of  Cardinal 
Allen. 

1  These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Hume.  Sidney  has  been  said  to  hare  written  the 
letter  at  the  instigation  of  Leicester  and  Walsingham.  His  correspondent,  Langnet, 
cautioned  him  as  to  the  risk  which  he  ran. — Peers*  *  Correspondence  of  Sir  Philip 

Sidney/ p.  187. 

^  Fronde,  chap.  Ixvi.     Lingard,  viii.  chap.  ii. 
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a  Burgundian  adventurer,  at  the  instigation  of  the  King  of 
Spain.  Philip  felt  no  remorse  for  the  deed,  while  he  ex- 
pressed compassion  on  hearing  of  the  tortures  inflicted  upon 
the  assassin. 

During  the  Duke  d'Alen9on's  stay  in  England  in  1581,  he 
-was  entreated  by  the  Boman  Catholics  to  intercede  to  save 
the  lives  of  Jesuit  missionaries,  but  he  refused  to  interfere.' 
It  was  difficult  to  promote  toleration  at  a  period  when  the 
censures  of  the  Church  were  freely  used  for  the  most  sangui- 
nary purposes.  In  the  bull  by  which  Pius  Y.  declared  that  s 
Elizabeth  had  forfeited  her  kingdom,  Ireland  was  not  included ; 
but  his  successor,  Gregory  XIII.,  sup])lied  the  omission,  and 
in  1579  a  body  of  military  adventurers — Spanish,  Italian, 
English,  and  Irish — commanded  by  Stukeley,  a  man  *  without 
honour  or  conscience,'  landed  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  They 
undertook  the  expedition  with  the  aid  of  the  Pope's  ambas- 
sador, trusting  mainly  to  the  influence  of  that  papal  bull 
which  promised  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  enterprise  all 
the  privileges  of  the  Crusaders.'  But  the  enterprise  proved 
a  failure,  only  serving  to  aggravate  the  misery  and  defer  the 
improvement  of  Ireland.  The  embers  of  rebellion  continued  to 
smoulder  for  two  years  after  its  suppression,  and  the  stigma  of 
having  ordered,  or  permitted,  the  massacre  of  some  hundreds 
who  had  capitulated,  has  left  a  stain  on  the  character  of  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh.  Those  who  in  civilised  life  act  as  *  honour- 
able, high-minded  men,  full  of  natural  gentleness,'  are  often 
severely  tested  when  holding  responsible  positions  among  a 
race  whom  they  despise ;  and  the  Irish  were  looked  upon  as 
savages,  who  had  refused  ofiers  of  peace  and  good  government. 
^  If  the  priests,  rhymers,  &c.,'  as  some  said,  *  could  be  swept 
away,  a  new  era  might  be  begun  with  universities  and  schools, 
a  fixed  police,  agriculture,  and  good  government.'  But  ^  the 
people  declined  to  separate  their  fortunes  from  those  of  their 
priests  and  poets,  and  they  all  drifted  on  together  through 
blood  and  misery.' ' 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  three  years,  Francis  Drake  re- 
turned in  safety  to  Plymouth.     He  had  set  sail  with  five  ships, 

*  Froude,  v.  366.  •  Lingard,  viii.  126. 

'  Froade,  t.  241-242.  The  reoommendatioD  quoted  ifl  taken  from  a  *  Disooune  on 
the  Reformation  of  Ireland.*  (1683.  Garew  Papers.)  The  legate  appealed  to  the 
Earl  of  Desmond,  chief  of  the  Cteraldines,  to  join  in  renewed  rebellion,  who  hesi- 
tated awhile,  but  at  length  joined.  He  had  risen  before  in  1574,  but  had  submitted 
and  been  pardoned.  His  lands  were  now  completely  wasted,  and  he  found  what 
shelter  he  oould  on  the  Kerry  mountains,  protected  by  the  feudal  attachment  of  the 
Irish.  But  at  length  the  cabin  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge  was  surrounded  by 
English  troops,  and  the  last  Earl  of  Desmond  was  slain  in  October,  1688. 
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but  returned  with  only  one,  the  'Golden  Hind;'  but  that  yessel 
was  laden  with  treasure  amounting  to  £800,000,  and  England 
exulted  in  the  fame  of  the  first  navigator  who  had  in  one 
voyage  sailed  round  the  world.  The  queen  wavered  between 
admiration  for  Drake's  skill  and  success  and  dread  of  the 
hostility  of  Philip,  who  branded  him  as  a  pirate.  Thus,  when 
the  English  ambassador  at  Madrid  complained  of  the  Spanish 
aid  rendered,  in  the  Pope's  name,  to  the  Irish  rebels,  he  was 
met  by  counter-charges  on  the  score  of  Drake's  attacks  on  the 
settlements  in  Spanish  America. 

A  portion  of  the  treasure  was  given  up  to  satisfy  Spain ; 
the  rest  is  believed  to  have  been  shared  by  the  queen,  the 
commander,  and  the  royal  favourites.  In  the  April  following, 
Elizabeth  partook  of  a  banquet  in  the  cabin  of  the  successful 
ship,  and  conferred  upon  Drake  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
with  the  gift  of  £1,000.  At  this  time  great  anxiety  was 
occasioned  to  the  government  by  the  arrival  of  a  considerable 
number  of  Catholic  priests,  mostly  Englishmen  educated  at 
Popish  colleges  on  the  Continent,  who  were  sent  over  by  the 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Pope  to  advance  the  Catholic  cause. 
Elizabeth  had  boasted,  and  not  without  justice,  that  during  the 
first  twenty  years  of  her  reign  no  Catholic  had  suffered  the 
severest  penalties  on  account  of  his  religion.  It  was  true  that 
the  laws  were  severe  against  the  professors  of  that  faith ;  but 
the  queen  had  used  her  influence  in  repressing  the  persecuting 
zeal  of  her  own  bishops.  Priests  might  still  be  found  saying 
mass  in  private  houses  in  England,  and  nuns  were  living  un- 
molested under  the  roofs  of  Catholic  ladies.^  But  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  Pope's  terrible  bull,  these  difiFerences  of 
faith  could  no  longer  be  passed  over  as  harmless.  Every  mis- 
sionary became  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  a  plot  for  the 
liberation  of  Mary,  and  possibly  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth. 
When  Parliament  assembled  in  January,  1581,  the  ministry 
claimed  its  aid  against  the  Jesuits ;  and  it  responded  by  enact- 
ing that  further  penalties  should  be  incurred  by  priests  who 
ventured  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion.  Atten- 
dance at  church  was  required  as  the  test  of  loyalty  to  the  queen, 
and  a  fine  of  £20  per  month  was  adjudged  as  the  penalty 
for  non-attendance.  Precautions  were  devised  against  those 
priests  who,  often  under  some  disguise,  were  employed  as 
tutors  in  private  families.  After  the  passing  of  these  severe 
statutes  the  magistrates  were  authorised  in  case  of  suspicion 
to  send  pursuivants  to  break  open  the  doors  of  dwelling- 

»  Froude,  v.  306-317. 
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houses,  to  examine  the  beds,  and  tear  the  tapestry  from  the 
walls,  on  the  chance  of  discovering  a  lurking  priest,  or  some 
of  the  ornaments  used  in  Catholic  worship. 

The  prisons  were  soon  filled  with  suspected  persons ;  indeed, 
Edmund  Campian,  and  other  priests  accused  of  treasonable 
practices,  suffered  capital  punishment  on  December  1,  1581. 

The  use  of  torture  to  elicit  evidence  from  unwilling  wit- 
nesses was  common  in  Europe  at  this  period;  but  English 
historians  have  declared  with  pride  that  the  common  law  of 
England  *  always  abhorred  the  accursed  mysteries  of  a  prison- 
house,'  and  neither  admitted  of  torture  to  procure  confession 
nor  of  any  penal  infliction  which  was  not  warranted  by  a  judi- 
cial sentence.'  But  this  sacred  law  was  set  aside  by  ihe  Privy 
Council  under  the  Tudors,  and  the  frequency  with  which  the 
rack  was  used  to  extort  evidence  against  the  Catholics  excited 
general  indignation  in  Europe. 

Elizabeth  had  been  anxious  to  save  the  life  of  Campian,  and 
it  was  thought  expedient  to  publish  two  remarkable  pamphlets, 
which  have  been  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Lord  Burleigh,  to 
repel  the  charge  of  cruelty.  In  th^  first  of  these  it  was  asserted 
that  numerous  Catholics,  lay  and  clerical,  had  lived  in  England 
in  safety.  Those  only  had  been  indicted  for  treason  who  had 
dared  to  uphold  the  papal  bull  against  Elizabeth. 

The  second  pamphlet,  which  appeared  in  January,  1584, 
undertook  to  justify  severities,  which  could  not  be  denied,  on 
the  ground  of  the  common  danger ;  but  Elizabeth  was  so  far 
aware  of  the  odium  attending  such  practices  as  to  order  the 
disuse  of  torture,  and  a  paper  was  sent  to  her  by  Lord  Burleigh 
recommending  that  treason  should  not  be  imputed  to  Boman 
Catholics  unless  they  refused  to  bear  arms  against  her 
enemies.  ^  Putting  to  death,'  said  Burleigh,  was  found  '  no- 
ways to  lessen  the  number  of  the  suspected.'*  But  even  the 
Catholic  historian,  Lingard,  acknowledges  that  the  government 
had  reason  to  watch  the  attitude  of  the  Boman  Catholics  '  with 
an  eye  of  jealousy,'  and  to  require  security  for  their  good 
conduct  in  case  of  danger.' 

During  all  the  time  of  her  tedious  imprisonment,  Mary 
Stuart  regarded  the  English  Catholics  as  her  friends,  and  the 
Catholic  Powers  of  Europe  as  her  allies.  In  1582,  she  sent 
messages  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  ^  from  her 

*  Hallam*8  *  Oonstitational  HiBtory/  i.  148. 

'  Hallam,  i.  161.  Lingard  does  not  mention  the  nee  of  torture  after  1686.  The 
first  pamphlet  ascribed  to  Lord  Burleigh  was  called  '  The  Execution  of  Justice  in 
England/  and  appeared  in  1588  ;  the  second  in  the  year  following. 

*  Lbgard,  viii.  160. 
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prison  at  Sheffield/  imploring  the  Pope  to  excite  Philip  of 
Spain  to  attempt  her  rescue,  and  beseeching  Guise  and  the 
King  of  Prance  to  save  the  French  party  in  Scotland  from  de- 
struction* She  told  them  that  her  friends  in  England  were 
prepared,  and  her  own  escape  arranged.^ 

It  was  inevitable  that  Elizabeth's  *  eye  of  jealousy '  should 
rest  on  the  unfortunate  captive,  also  that  Mary  should  intrigue 
for  revenge ;  but  about  the  year  1584  she  foi^t  her  usual 
prudence,  and  sent  to  Elizabeth  a  long  letter  containing  every 
scandalous  report  and  every  coarse  calumny  which  had  been 
circulated  by  the  enemies  of  the  queen.  No  woman  could  be 
expected  to  forgive  the  writer ;  and,  censurable  as  was  the 
conduct  of  Elizabeth,  there  is  some  satisfaction  in  finding  that 
the  severe  measures  which  followed  were  prompted  by  the 
fears  of  her  ministers  rather  than  by  the  dictates  of  personal 
revenge.^ 

In  1583  a  regular  plan  was  formed  by  the  Duke  of  Guise 
for  the  invasion  of  England.  The  Pope  prepared  a  bull  em- 
powering the  duke  and  the  King  of  Spain  to  execute  against 
Elizabeth  the  censures  of  the  Church,  and  the  English  Catholics 
were  assured  that,  affcer  re-establishing  the  true  Catholic  faith, 
and  placing  Mary  on  the  English  throne,  their  French  and 
Spanish  allies  would  withdraw.  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  one 
of  the  most  active  of  Elizabeth's  ministers,  was  eager  to  trace 
Mary's  connexion  with  those  conspiring  against  the  queen's 
life.  His  spies  and  secret  agents  were  numerous,  and  at  length 
the  nature  of  this  plot  and  the  names  of  those  implicated  were 
divulged  by  Sir  Francis  Throgmorton  upon  the  threat  of  a 
second  infliction  of  torture ;  whereupon  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, who  was  said  to  have  arranged  the  landing  of  Guise, 
was  sent  to  the  Tower.* 

The  courts  of  Rome  and  Spain  had  long  been  ready  to  en- 
courage any  plan  for  Elizabeth's  dethronement,  and  the  severe 
measures  which  had  been  lately  employed  against  the  Catholics 
stimulated  attempts  to  secure  Mary's  liberation  by  the  queen's 
assassination.  Indeed,  Mary  was  still  looked  upon  by  a  large 
body  of  Englishmen  as  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown: 

>  Froude,  v.  608. 

*  Lingard  ondeayours  to  palliate  this  letter  as  having  been  written  in  reply  to  one 
from  Elizabeth  inquiring  what  Mary  might  have  heard  to  her  prejudice. — Vol.  viiL 
184,  and  note  E.    Hallam,  i.  125,  note. 

"  Froude,  t.  580-695  ;  vi.  14.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  died  in  the  Tower 
about  a  year  after  his  arrest — it  was  supposed,  by  suicide. — Lingard,  viii.  189.  He 
was  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  who  was  eiLOCuted  at  York  after  confine- 
ment at  Loch  Leven  Castle. 
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Elizabeth  was  the  granddaughter,  Mary  the  great-grand- 
daughter of  Henry  VIL 

The  unexampled  peril  suggested  a  moFement  which  was 
also  without  precedent,  the  organisation  of  loyal  subjects  into  a 
general  vigilance  committee  for  the  protection  of  their  sovereign 
and  the  empire.  A  bond  of  association  was  drawn  up  by  which 
all  the  subscribers  were  bound  to  prosecute  any  person  who 
should  attempt  the  life  of  the  queen.  The  Privy  Councillors, 
judges,  and  magistrates  round  London  signed  the  bond  imme- 
diately, and  the  country  joined  with  fervour.  The  loyal  signed 
vnth  delight,  the  disloyal  because  it  was  perilous  to  refuse. 
Lord  Derby,  reputed  to  be  disloyal,  summoned  the  gentry  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  to  Chester  Cathedral.  There,  upon 
his  knees,  he  received  the  oath  from  the  bishop,  to  whom  he 
afterwards  administered  it  in  return.^ 

Mary  was  filled  with  apprehension.  She  ofiered  to  sign 
the  bond ;  according  to  one  account,  she  did  so,  and  she  wrote 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  urging  the  abandonment  of  the 
invasion  of  England,  and  declaring  her  wish  to  be  in  friendly 
connexion  with  Elizabeth.' 

No  general  election  had  taken  place  for  twelve  years,  when 
at  length  the  Parliament  of  1572  was  dissolved,  and  a  new 
House  assembled  in  November,  1584.  At  no  time  recorded  in 
English  history  had  the  succession  to  the  crown  after  the  death 
of  the  present  sovereign  remained  for  so  many  years  undeter- 
mined. The  general  apprehension  was  forcibly  exhibited  when, 
just  before  the  Christmas  adjournment.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton 
asked  the  Commons  to  join  with  him  in  a  prayer  for  the  queen's 
preservation,  and  '  the  four  hundred  members,  on  their  knees 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  repeated  the  words  after  him.' ' 

Li  the  opinion  of  both  Lord  Burleigh  and  Walsingham, 
there  could  be  no  security  either  for  Elizabeth's  life  or  for  the 
maintenance  of  Protestantism  so  long  as  Mary  continued  in  the 
heart  of  England.  Their  great  object  was  to  prove  her  to  be 
a  willing  accomplice  in  some  of  the  deadly  plots  which  were  con- 
tinually frustrated  by  their  care,  and  by  strong  proofs  of  her 
guUt  to  overcome  Elizabeth's  reluctance  to  bring  her  to  open 
trial.  Mary's  removal,  in  January,  1585,  to  stricter  confinement 
in  Tutbury  Castle,  under  the  custody  of  Sir  Amyas  Paulet, 

*  Fronde,  vi.  46. 

'  Fronde  says  that  Mary  signed  the  bond ;  Dngard,  that  her  proposal  to  do  so 
was  rejected. 

'  Fronde,  vi.  65.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  was  vice-chamberlain  at  Conrt^  member 
for  Northamptonshire,  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  not  made  losrd 
chancellor  till  1687.— See  'Life  of  Hatton/  pp.  408-452. 
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filled  her  with  apprehensions  of  fnriher  evil,  and  natarallj 
prepared  her  to  accept  any  proposals  which  gave  the  faintest 
chance  of  her  liberation.  Under  these  circamstanees,  a  new 
plan  was  organised  between  Mr.  Babington,  a  jonng  gentleman 
who  had  long  professed  a  chivalrous  attachment  to  Marj,  an 
officer  named  Savage,  who  undertook  to  murder  Elizabeth,  and 
the  Prince  of  Parma,  who  agreed  to  invade  England  with  a 
large  force.  Mary  gladly  encouraged  Babington,  but  warned 
him  not  to  endanger  her  safety  or  his  own  by  taking  any  step 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spani^  forces  in  the  following  autumn. 
But,  through  the  treachery  of  their  emissaries,  the  plan  was 
soon  divulged  to  WaJsingham,  and  on  August  15  the  leaders  of 
the  plot  were  committed  to  the  Tower  amidst  the  shouts  and 
rejoicings  of  the  citizens  of  London.  Papers  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots  were  seized  which  testified  to  her  participation  in  the 
design. 

In  September  the  trials  of  the  conspirators  took  place.  It 
was  proved  that  Babington,  Savage,  and  a  Catholic  priest 
named  Ballard,  had  intended  to  murder  Elizabeth ;  others  had 
merely  conspired  to  liberate  Mary,  but  were  subjected  to  the 
same  cruel  punishment  then  inflicted  on  those  condemned  for 
treason. 

In  the  view  of  Elizabeth's  Council  the  greatest  offender, 
because  the  perpetual  cause  of  offence  in  others,  was  the  Queen 
of  Scots  herself,  and,  after  much  consultation,  Elizabeth  having 
issued  a  commission  of  forty-six  of  the  highest  persons  in  the 
realm  to  inquire  into  the  guilt  of  Mary,  ex-Queen  of  Scotland, 
she  was  removed  to  Fotheringay  Castle  in  Northamptonshire, 
there  to  undergo  a  public  trial  Mary  at  first  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  court,  declaring  that  she 
would  not  so  degrade  the  Scottish  crown,  but  was  induced  to 
waive  her  objections.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Bromley,  Lord 
Burleigh,  Sir  Francis  WaJsingham,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
twenty-three  earls  and  peers,  and  the  principal  judges  and 
other  distinguished  persons,  constituted  the  court.  The  charges 
brought  against  Mary  alleged  that  she  had  conspired  with 
foreigners  and  traitors  both  for  the  invasion  of  England  and 
to  compass  the  death  of  the  queen.  Numerous  letters  written 
by  her,  which  had  either  been  intercepted  or  found  in  her 
cabinet,  testified  her  approval  of  the  scheme  of  invasion 
designed  at  Paris,  and  that  she  had  authorised  her  Scottish 
friends  to  remove  her  son  from  Scotland,  and  had  expressed 
her  readiness  to  make  over  to  PhUip  of  Spain  her  title  to  the 
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English  throne.*  The  Council  proposed  that  Mary  should  be 
removed  for  trial  to  the  Tower  of  London,  bnt  Elizabeth  re- 
fused her  consent.  She  may  have  thought  of  that  time,  fifty 
years  earlier,  in  her  own  early  infancy,  when  her  mother,  Anne 
Boleyn,  was  there  arraigned  and  speedily  executed. 

The  evidence  against  Mary  was  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  her  two  secretaries,  Nan  and  Curie,  who  had  been  previously 
brought  to  London  for  examination,  but  they  were  not  con- 
fronted with  her  on  the  trial.  At  first  Mary,  not  knowing  the 
extent  of  the  proofs  against  her,  denied  having  held  any  com- 
munication with  Babington.  Unable  to  refute  the  evidence  of 
her  own  letters,  showing  her  approval  of  the  French  plan  of 
invasion,  she  pleaded  her  right  to  use  all  means  in  her  power 
for  the  recovery  of  her  liberty,  but  solemnly  denied  that  she 
had  conspired  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth.  When  proof  was 
ofiered  from  one  of  her  own  letters  to  Babington  that  she  knew 
and  approved  of  the  design,  she  urged  that  alterations  had 
been  made  in  the  copies,  in  order  to  criminate  her,  upon  which, 
Walsingham  rose  and  protested  that  he  had  acted  with  perfect 
honour.  After  defending  herself  with  much  spirit  during  the 
two  days'  trial  at  Fotheringay,  Mary  demanded  to  be  heard  in 
full  Parliament,  or  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Council^  The 
commissioners  adjourned  the  court  to  meet  at  Westminster  on 
October  25,  when  it  was  attended  by  a  numerous  assembly  of 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Mary's  secretaries 
were  brought  forward,  but  she  remained  inmiured  in  Fothe- 
ringay Castle. 

On  the  29th,  the  commissioners  gave  judgment  that  Mary, 
daughter  of  James  Y.,  commonly  called  the  Queen  of  Scotland, 
had  compassed  and  imagined  divers  matters  tending  to  the 
hurt,  death,  and  destruction  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Lord  Zouch 
aJone  excepted  to  the  charge  which  involved  Mary  as  an  accom- 
plice in  Elizabeth's  intended  assassination.'  In  spite  of  the 
shameful  breach  of  legal  rules,  so  general  in  trials  for  high 
treason  during  this  reign,  the  evidence  of  Mary's  agreement  in 
the  project  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth  has  been  considered  by 
Hume  and  Hallam  very  strong ;  indeed,  the  researches  of  later 
historians  have  left  no  doubt  as  to  her  participation  in  the 

'  Mary  had  written  to  Mendoza  that  she  disinherited  her  son  in  oonseqnence  of 
his  obstinate  persistency  in  the  Protestant  faith.  '  Regarding  more  the  interests  of 
the  Church  than  those  of  her  own  family/  she  bequeathed  her  piospecUve  rights  to 
the  King  of  Spain,  but  begged  that  her  determination  should  be  kept  secret  from  both 
France  and  England. — Froude,  zii.  234. 

«  Lingaid,  viii.  224-228.  ■  lb. 
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Babington  conspiracy.  She  stood  there,  the  palpable  centre  of 
the  cabal  formed  by  Borne  and  Spain  against  both  the  throne 
and  life  of  Elizabeth.  The  English  Parliament  had  called 
the  prosecution  of  Mary  'their  great  cause,'  an  expression 
never  applied,  says  Hallam,  on  any  other  occasion.  In  1576, 
Mr.  Peter  Wentworth  attacked  Elizabeth  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  so  much  severity,  on  account  of  her  refusal  to 
permit  Mary's  attainder,  that  he  was  sent  by  the  queen  to  the 
Tower  for  a  month.  For  Elizabeth  under  such  circumstances 
to  pardon  Mary  could  not  be  expected,  and  it  was  perhaps 
scarcely  within  her  power.  Although  it  had  been  '  in  violation 
of  all  natural,  public,  and  municipal  law '  that  the  Queen  of 
Scots  was  detained  for  nineteen  years  in  England,  it  was  now 
plainly  the  will  of  the  nation  and  of  the  Parliament  that  she 
should  suffer  death.' 

But  Elizabeth  dreaded  odium  fiom  the  condemnation  of  the 
unfortunate  queen,  her  royal  cousin,  and  sought  in  every  way  to 
shift  from  herself  the  imputation  of  personal  vengeance.  The 
proceedings  of  the  trial  were  laid  before  both  Houses,  and  when 
the  charges  had  been  explained  by  the  commissioners.  Parlia- 
ment united  in  a  petition  to  the  queen  for  the  speedy  execution 
of  the  law.  Elizabeth  returned  thanks  for  their  loyalty,  and 
after  three  days  of  consideration  asked  their  opinion  whether 
there  were  no  expedient  by  which  her  own  life  might  be  pre- 
served without  taking  that  of  her  kinswoman.  After  ano- 
ther long  discussion,  both  Houses  signified  that  they  could 
find  no  way  of  safely  except  the  speedy  execution  of  Queen 
Mary.^  On  November  22,  Mary  was  informed  that  Parliament 
had  ratified  the  judgment  of  the  court,  and  that  she  must 
prepare  for  death.  She  declared  once  more  that  she  had  never 
assented  to  the  design  against  Elizabeth's  life,  proclaimed  her- 
self a  victim  for  her  religion,  and  asked  for  the  services  of  her 
own  chaplain.  These  were  allowed  her  for  a  short  time,  and 
she  wrote'  letters  to  her  agent,  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  to 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  to  the  Pope,  all  of  which  were  preserved 
by  her  servants,  and  delivered  after  her  death.' 

When  the  judgment  against  Mary  was  known  in  London, 
the  city  was  full  of  savage  rejoicing ;  the  Protestant  monarchy 
was  at  last  secure.  Bonfires  were  lighted,  church  bells  were 
rung,  and  the  whole  country  exulted  as  the  news  was  borne 

>  Hallam,  i.  158-161,  266.    Motie/s  *  History  of  tJie  Netherlands,'  ill  104. 

•  Fronde,  xii.  298. 

*  Lingard,  yiii.  232.  Le  Preaa,  Mary's  almoner,  was  in  the  castle  of  Fotheriogay, 
and  attended  her  on  this  occasion,  but  was  not  allowed  to  be  present  at  her  death.— 
lb.,  242. 
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along  to  the  farthest  glens  of  Cumberland.  The  phantom  of 
civil  war  was  vanishing  into  air.  Elizabeth  herself,  however, 
was  compelled  to  give  audience  to  the  French  ambassador,  who 
threatened  her  with  his  master's  displeasure,  and  that  of  the 
other  Catholic  Powers.  Although  the  French  court  had  shown 
no  great  love  for  Mary  Stuart,  she  was  still  Queen  Dowager  of 
France,  and  so  long  as  she  lived  she  obstructed  the  pretensions 
of  Philip  to  the  English  crown.^  Hearing  of  the  rejoicings  at 
her  approaching  doom,  Mary,  on  December  3,  wrote  a  last  letter 
to  Elizabeth  praying  that  she  might  not  be  put  privately  to 
death,  or  in  such  a  manner  that  it  should  appear  to  be  her  own 
act,  that  her  body  might  be  conveyed  to  France  to  be  interred 
near  the  remains  of  her  mother;  also  that  she  might  send  a  fare- 
well message  to  her  son,  and  make  some  small  bequests  to  her 
servants.  This  letter,  written  with  earnest  dignity,  is  said  to 
have  moved  Elizabeth  to  tears,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  feared 
lest  she  should  even  then  repent  of  her  resolve. 

The  young  King  of  Scotland,  although  caring  little  for  a 
mother  whom  he  had  never  known,  was  induced  by  the  Scottish 
nobles  to  send  a  feeble  remonstrance  on  her  behalf.  When  we 
remember  Elizabeth's  vacillations  before  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
execution,  it  does  not  seem  unnatural  that  she  wavered  before 
signing  the  death-warrant  of  one  whom  she  had  so  often  called 
her  royal  sister.  But  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  it  was  not 
so  much  from  tenderness  of  heart  as  from  dread  of  the  world's 
future  verdict  that  Elizabeth  passed  two  months  in  apparent 
irresolution.  There  were  many  cases  in  the  sixteenth  century 
of  the  murder  of  exalted  personages ;  treacherous  plots  were 
common  incidents  of  political  life,  and  it  could  not  be  difficult 
for  Elizabeth  to  believe  in  Mary's  g^ilt.  It  even  appears  that 
she  was  herself  ready  to  instigate  the  secret  assassination  of 
Mary,  and  that  the  Scottish  queen's  last  jailor.  Sir  Amyas  Paulet, 
peremptorily  refused  to  listen  to  the  suggestion.  This  baseness, 
coupled  with  her  subsequent  ill-treatment  of  her  secretary, 
Davison,  have  left  the  blackest  stain  on  Elizabeth's  memory.' 

The  warrant  for  Mary's  execution  had  remained  for  six 
weeks  in  Davison's  keeping,  when,  after  the  departure  of  tlie 
French  and  Scottish  ambassadors,  Elizabeth  signed  it,  and  bade 
him  take  it  to  the  Great  Seal.   Although  she  afterwards  declared 

'  Froude,  xii.  271-304.  When,  three  years  before,  Henry  III.  of  France  autho- 
rised his  ambassador  to  support  ostensibly  the  cause  of  Mary  Stuart,  he  at  the  same 
time  let  him  know  that  it  might  be  injurious  to  France  for  Elizabeth  to  be  tne  from 
apprehension  respecting  Scotland,  as  she  might  then  give  her  aid  to  the  French  Pro- 
testants.— Lingard,  yiii.  165. 

'  Lingard,  viii.  238.     Uallam,  i.  150,  note.    Froude,  zii.  324. 
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that  there  was  do  need  of  haste,  and  the  Conncil  knew  that  by 
taking  farther  steps  they  incurred  the  danger  of  the  queen's 
disapprobation,  they  determined  immediately  to  proceed  to  the 
execution. 

It  was  the  office  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  to  announce  to 
Mary,  on  February  7,  that  she  would  die  on  the  following 
morning. 

Although  afc  first  much  agitated,  she  quickly  rallied,  and 
spent  the  few  remaining  hours  in  writing  letters  and  in  endea- 
Tours  to  requite  the  faithful  services  of  those  who  had  continued 
to  soothe  her  long  years  of  imprisonment.  She  asked  for  her 
almoner,  but  his  attendance  was  denied  her.  She  supped  cheer- 
Ailly,  and  is  said  to  have  slept  for  three  or  four  hours.  At  the 
first  break  of  day  her  sorrowing  household  assembled  round  her ; 
and  it  was  at  her  pressing  entreaty,  and  on  her  promise  that  they 
would  be  quiet  spectators  of  the  last  scene,  that  six  of  her 
attendants  were  allowed  to  be  present.  A  scaffold  had  been 
raised  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  which  was  covered  with 
black  serge,  and  in  the  presence  of  nearly  two  hundred  spectators 
Mary  advanced  firom  her  oratory,  holding  her  crucifix  in  her 
hand.  A  white  veil  of  delicate  lawn  covered  her  head,  a  golden 
crucifix  hung  from  her  neck.  With  perfect  composure  she 
ascended  the  scaffold,  and  sat  down  to  hear  the  warrant  read. 
She  took  an  affecting  leave  of  Melville,  the  steward  of  her 
household,  and  renewed  her  declarations  that  she  had  not  taken 
any  steps  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  her  son,  and  that  she 
had  never  planned  the  death  of  the  Queen  of  England.  She 
was  apparelled  in  black  satin  trimmed  with  velvet,  and  when 
this  robe  was  removed  she  appeared  completely  dressed  in 
crimson.  With  obtrusive  pertinacity,  the  Dean  of  Peterborough 
urged  her,  even  at  this  last  hour,  to  give  up  the  doctrines  of  her 
Church.  Turning  away  frova  him,  Mary  repeated  in  Latin 
passages  from  the  Psalms,  and  with  quiet  fortitude  submitted  to 
the  stroke  of  the  executioner.  Young  Talbot  was  immediately 
directed  to  carry  the  news  to  London;  when  he  arrived  at 
Greenwich  the  queen  was  mounting  her  horse,  and  it  was  not 
thought  expedient  to  inform  her  officially  of  the  event  for  which 
that  afternoon  all  the  church  bells  in  London  were  ringing.* 

Elizabeth  now  endeavoured  to  persuade  Europe  that  the  exe- 
cution of  Mary  had  not  been  ordered  by  herself.  On  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  she  summoned  the  Council,  rebuked  them  severely, 

*  The  last  historian  differs  in  a  few  particulars  from  Camden,  whose  report  has 
been  usually  adopted. — Froude,  xii.  331-333.  Lingard  gives  the  same  description  of 
Mary's  dress  (viii.  246,  note). 
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and  sent  Davison  to  the  Tower,  although  Burleigh  and  the  other 
ministers  implored  her  on  their  knees  to  forbear  from  imposing 
the  charge  of  high  treason,  which  such  a  committal  implied,  on 
one  of  her  Privy  Councillors.*  Mary's  corpse,  embalmed  and 
enclosed  in  lead,  was  some  months  later  interred  with  royal 
pomp  in  Peterborough  Cathedral  by  order  of  the  queen,  and 
was  placed  opposite  the  tomb  of  Queen  Catherine  of  Arragon. 
Twenty-five  years  afterwards.  King  James  ordered  its  removal 
to  Westminster  Abbey.* 

A  few  months  before  Queen  Mary's  execution,  the  noblest 
and  most  accomplished  man  who  had  graced  the  English  court 
perished  in  a  small  skirmish  in  the  Netherlands.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  dreading  the  evil  in- 
fluence which  Spain  and  Bome  might  exert  against  England, 
had  long  urged  the  queen  to  assist  openly  the  oppressed  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Netherlands.  Unless  he  could  prevail  in  that 
object,  he  wished  to  join  Drake's  expedition,  found  a  colony  in 
South  America,  and  attack  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World. 
Elizabeth  refused  to  concur  in  that  design  ;  but,  to  satisfy 
Sidney's  ardent  desire  for  military  service,  made  him,  in  1585, 
governor  of  Flushing,  which  had  become  aji  English  possession. 
His  military  career  was  soon  ended  :  he  fell  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Spanish  forces  before  the  walls  of  Zutphen,  in  Guel- 
der]and,  and  died  of  his  wounds  a  few  days  later,  after  severe 
sulFering. 

It  has  been  often  told  how  Sidney,  grievously  wounded,  and 
about  to  drink  the  water  brought  by  his  attendants  to  quench 
his  thirst,  was  struck  by  the  ghastly  countenance  of  a  &llen 
soldier,  and  passed  the  cup  to  him,  exclaiming,  *  Thy  necessity 
is  greater  than  mine,'  words  which  he  little  thought  would  be 
remembered,  but  which  have  deeply  attached  his  countrymen 
to  his  memory.  It  is  said  that  the  government  of  the  United 
Provinces  proposed  to  build  for  Sidney  as  fair  a  tomb  as  any 
prince  had  in  Christendom.'  But  England  rightly  claimed  the 
duty  of  performing  the  last  rites  for  one  of  the  worthiest  of 
her  sons.  His  body  lay  in  state  for  some  days,  and  was 
interred  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  February  16,  1587,  in  the 
presence  of  seven  deputies  from  Holland  and  of  numerous  dis- 
tinguished Englishmen.  So  great  was  the  national  grief  at 
the  untimely  fia.te  of  one  so  much  beloved,  that  it  is  said  that  on 
this  occasion  mourning  was  first  generally  worn  throughout  this 

»  Froude,  xii.  346  •  Lingard,  viii.  260,  note. 

'  Miss  Aikin*s  *  Klizabeth/  ii.  154.    Sidney  died  at  Arnheim,  attended  by  his 
-wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Walsingham.     He  waa  only  thirty-three  yean  of  age. 
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couniay.  The  uniyersities  poured  forth  praises  and  lamenta- 
tions, but  tears  of  real  grief  were  shed  for  Sidney  in  the 
cottages  of  Wilton  and  Penshurst,  where  he  had  been  the 
benefactor  of  the  poor. 

Afber  the  execution  of  Mary,  a  month  appears  to  hare 
elapsed  before  the  official  notice  was  sent  to  King  James. 
Elizabeth  then  wrote  to  assure  him  of  her  displeasure  at  the 
hasty  execution  of  the  sentence ;  declaring  also  that  the  rights 
and  expectations  of  the  King  of  Scots  should  be  in  no  way 
injured  by  his  mother's  condemnation.  These  assurances, 
joined  to  a  present  of  £4,000,  speedily  quieted  James's  resent- 
ment— a  sentiment  rather  due  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  than  personal  to  himself.  The  King  of  France, 
engaged  in  civil  war  at  home,  rather  rejoiced  at  than  deplored 
an  event  which  lessened  the  importance  of  his  personal  enemy, 
the  Duke  of  Guise.^  But,  although  the  King  of  Scots  was 
appeased,  and  Henry  IIL  of  France  indifferent,  the  cause 
of  the  Pope  and  the  injured  Catholics  did  not  long  remain 
without  a  champion.  The  jealousy  of  France  and  Spain, 
hitherto  Elizabeth's  safeguard,  now  no  longer  availed  to  secure 
peace. 

Philip  n.  was  decidedly  averse  to  the  prospect  of  James 
Stuart's  succession  to  the  crown  of  Elizabeth.  However  closely 
allied  to  the  royal  family  of  France,  he  yet  wanted  the  Catholic 
faith.'  Personally,  also,  the  King  of  Spain  had  suffered  many 
injuries  from  England.  Her  bold  seamen  had  assailed  his  sub- 
jects in  America,  and  had  captured  his  treasure-ships  on  the 
high  seas.  The  insurgents  irl  the  Netherlands  had  been  aided 
by  Englishmen  and  sometimes  by  English  money.  And  now, 
by  the  public  trial  and  execution  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  an 
insult  had  been  offered  to  the  majesty  of  sovereigns.  The  Pope's 
anathemas  were  ready,  and  Philip,  the  most  powerful  of  Chris- 
tian monarchs,  deemed  himself  justified  in  expecting  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  injured  Catholics.  He  endeavoured  to  conceal 
his  resentment  until  the  preparations  for  his  great  under- 
taking were  complete. 

A  forest  in  Flanders  had  been  levelled;  the  dockyards  of 
Antwerp  and  Dunkirk  swarmed  with  artificers,  and  the  rivers 
and  canals  were  covered  with  flat-bottomed  boats  which  were 
destined  for  the  invasion  of  England ;  and  yet  Elizabeth  and  her 
great  adviser.  Lord  Burleigh,  were  in  uncertainty  whether  the 
storm  would  burst  on  England  or  on  the  insurgents  of  the 

»  Lingard,  viii.  266.     Henry  III.  shortly  afterwards  caused  the  Duke  of  Guise  to 
be  assassinated,  Decembei^  1588.  *  Froude,  zii.  119. 
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Netherlands.  But  in  March^  1588,  there  was  no  longer  room 
for  doubt.  All  Europe  was  ringing  with  the  mighty  prepara- 
tions made  by  Philip  for  the  conquest  of  England,  and  the 
anticipated  glory  of  the  expedition  attracted  volunteers  from 
some  of  the  noblest  families  in  Europe.  On  every  side  men 
were  hastening  to  enlist  under  the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  general 
appointed  by  Philip. 

Numerous  copies  of  the  Pope's  bull  were  stored  at  Antwerp 
which  had  been  translated  into  English  ready  for  circulation — 
that  bull  in  which  Siztus  Y.  denounced  Elizabeth  as  a  usurper, 
and  solemnly  conferred  her  kingdom  upon  Philip  of  Spain,  de- 
fender of  the  Christian  faith,  to  be  held  as  a  tributary  of  Eome. 
According  to  this  document,  Elizabeth  deserved  punishment  on 
account  of  her  injurious  treatment  of  English  Catholics,  and 
her  deposition  would  be  an  act  of  virtue.  A  pamphlet,  ascribed 
to  Cardinal  Allen,  was  also  prepared  for  distribution  in  Eng- 
land, which  accused  Elizabeth  of  every  crime.  ^  A  bold  attack 
by  Drake  on  the  Spanish  fleet  and  the  coast  of  Portugal,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1587,  had  already  retarded  for  a  year  the 
completion  of  Philip's  undertaking.  Elizabeth  hardly  ventured 
to  approve  of  acts  which  might  be  called  piratical,  and  which 
would  lessen  the  chance  of  yet  arresting  the  invasion  by  nego- 
tiation. 

The  ministers  who  had  lately  employed  their  utmost  skill  in 
unravelling  Catholic  plots,  which  had  been  punished  with  so 
much  severity,  were  naturally  suspicious  of  the  loyalty  of  Roman 
Catholic  Englishmen.  But  Elizabeth  had  faith  in  the  patriotism 
of  all  her  subjects,  and  she  was  right.  *  In  that  memorable  year,' 
says  Hallam  in  an  eloquent  passage,  'when  the  dark  cloud 
gathered  round  our  coasts,  when  Europe  stood  by  in  fearful 
suspense  to  behold  what  would  be  the  result  of  that  great  cast 
in  the  game  of  human  politics,  in  that  agony  of  the  Protestant 
faith  and  English  name,  they  (the  English  Catholics)  stood  the 
trial  of  their  spirits  without  swerving  from  their  allegiance.'* 

Elizabeth's  main  strength  consisted  in  the  willing  obedience 
of  her  subjects*  The  royal  navy  could  number  only  thirty- 
four  ships  of  war.  The  Council  applied  to  the  corporation  of 
London,  asking  how  many  ships  the  city  could  supply  for  the 
public  service.  After  consultation,  the  city  entreated  the  Council, 
*  in  sign  of  their  perfect  love  and  loyalty  to  prince  and  country, 
to  accept  ten  thousand  men  and  thirty  ships  amply  furnished ; 
and,'  adds  the  chronicler,  '  even  as  London,  London-like,  gave 

*  Motle/s  <  History  of  the  Netherlands/  ii.  400.    LiDgard,  viii.  279  note,  446  note. 

*  Uallam,  i.  162. 
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precedent,  the  whole  kiDgdom  kept  true  rank  and  equipage.' 
Eighteen  yessels  were  added  by  private  persons. 

The  chief  command  was  entrusted  to  Lord  Howard  of  Ef- 
fingham, bigh  admiral,  a  man  of  resolution,  whose  want  of 
experience  was  supplied  bj  his  lieutenant,  Drake,  and  bj 
Hawkins,  Frobisher,  and  others  who  had  lately  proved  their 
skill  and  daring  in  voyages  to  distant  lands.  An  army  of 
30,000  men  was  ordered  to  undertake  the  defence  of  London,  the 
command  of  which  was  given,  by  the  queen's  partiality,  to  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  a  camp  was  formed  at  Tilbury  to  guard 
the  entrance  of  the  Thames.  No  event  could  have  occurred 
more  certain  to  rouse  in  all  classes  of  Englishmen  one  feeling 
of  patriotic  loyalty. 

When  the  plan  of  an  invasion  of  England  by  the  Duke  of 
Guise  had  been  under  consideration,  the  conspirators  (Mary's 
friends)  were  careful  to  promise  that  all  foreign  soldiers  should 
withdraw  as  soon  as  Mary  occupied  the  throne  of  Elizabeth. 
And  now  that  Mary  no  longer  lived,  when  it  was  the  question 
between  the  Protestant  Elizabeth  and  the  King  of  Spain  as  the 
Pope's  champion,  in  everj'  county  the  Catholics  repaired  to  the 
standard  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  imploring  that  they  might  not 
be  suspected  of  readiness  to  barter  the  national  independence 
for  their  religion.  The  venerable  Lord  Montague  brought  a 
troop  of  horse  to  the  queen's  standard  at  Tilbury,  and  young 
lords  and  gentlemen,  without  distinction  of  creed,  laid  hold  of 
every  sloop  in  their  power  in  which  to  take  their  share  of  the 
danger  and  the  glory  of  defending  the  shores  of  England. 

No  printed  newspaper  had  been  hitherto  regularly  published ; 
the  intense  interest  of  the  time  brought  forth  ^  The  English 
Mercury,'  in  April,  1588,  which  appears  to  have  been  issued 
eveiy  day  whilst  the  danger  lasted,  although  not  afterwards 
continued.* 

Elizabeth  manifested  at  this  crisis  the  courage  which  had 
always  characterised  the  Tudors.  She  had  previously  dreaded 
to  excite  Philip's  auger,  and  had  acted  shabbily  towards  the 
Reformers  abroad ;  but  when  the  danger  was  at  her  gates  she 
showed  no  signs  of  fear.  She  even  offered  to  go  to  the  coast 
and  animate  the  troops  by  her  presence,  but  Leicester  dissuaded 
her  from  such  rashness.^ 

It  was  on  May  28  that  the  ^Armada,'  after  waiting  a 
month  at  Lisbon  for  fstvourable  weather,  at  length  set  sail. 

»  Papers,  called  •  News  out  of  Holland/  were  published  in  England  in  1619.— See 
Miss  Aikin's  *  Elizabeth,'  ii.  233 ;  and  *  Penny  Cyclopaedia,'  article  *  Newspapers/ 
*  Lingard,  ^4ii.  284. 
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The  size  of  some  of  the  Spanish  ships  appeared  enormous  at  a 
time  when  a  vessel  of  1,300  tons  was  rarely  seen ;  and  in  some 
of  these  floating  castles  there  were  splendid  state  apartments, 
chapels,  and  bands  of  music.  But  these  large  vessels  were  ill- 
fitted  for  the  trying  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  a  violent 
storm  from  the  west  scattered  the  fleet,  and  all  the  ships 
sustained  considerable  damage  before  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  the  admiral,  could  again  collect  them  in  the  harbour 
of  Corunna. 

England  had  still  another  month  of  anxious  preparation, 
during  which  the  clergy  excited  their  hearers  against  the 
Pope  and  the  Spaniards,  while  the  coast  population  was  trained 
to  meet  the  invaders  if  they  should  gain  footing  on  English 
ground.  On  both  sides  there  was  much  of  that  enthusiasm 
which  prepares  men  for  victory.  The  Spanish  fleet  contained, 
indeed,  a  motley  company  from  every  part  of  the  world ;  but 
with  these  were  exiled  priests  and  young  men  from  Scotland 
and  England,  too  faithful  followers  of  the  lately  martyred 
Catholics. 

On  July  29  the  Spanish  fleet  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Channel.  Long  before  the  Spaniards  saw  the  Lizard  Point, 
the  English  watchers  had  perceived  their  approach,  and  the 
numerous  *  beacon-fires  along  the  coast  told  England  that  her 
hour  of  trial  was  come.'^  The  *  Armada '  formed  a  crescent, 
the  horns  of  which  were  some  miles  asunder,  and  advanced 
proudly,  filling  the  spectators  with  awe.  Lord  Howard  re- 
solved not  to  risk  an  immediate  engagement,  but  for  the 
moment  to  pursue  its  course  and  cut  off  straggling  vessels.  So 
difficult  to  the  Spaniards  was  the  navigation  of  the  Channel, 
that  six  days  passed  before  their  admiral  cast  anchor  off  Calais. 
The  English  commanders  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of 
fireships,  which  had  been  successfully  used  at  Autwerp,  and 
employed  the  Italian  engineer  who  was  then  fortifying  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  Meantime,  Dutch  vessels  of  various 
sizes  were  trying  to  prevent  the  Duke  of  Parma  from  leaving 
their  ports  with  nearly  28,000  men  to  join  in  the  invasion  of 
England,  when  suddenly  eight  fireships  were  seen  rapidly 
drifting  down  upon  the  ^  Armada.'  The  alarm  of  the  Spaniards 
was  great ;  cables  were  hastily  cut,  and  some  of  the  largest 
ships  became  entangled. 

The  English  admiral  was  on  the  watch  to  pursue  the 
advantage,  and,  before  the  commander  of  the  *  Armada '  gave 
the  signal  to  retreat,  nearly  all  the  largest  vessels  which  had 

*  Froude,  xii.  4o7. 
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just  threatened  the  English  shore  were  damaged  or  disabled. 
From  Tuesday  night,  the  9th,  till  Friday,  August  13,  Howard, 
Drake,  and  Frobisher,  in  command  of  the  English  fleet,  followed 
the  *  Armada'  on  the  North  Sea.  On  the  14th  there  was  a 
tremendous  gale,  from  which  the  English  ships  escaped  to  the 
shelter  of  Margate  Boads,  and  the  violence  of  the  storm  com- 
pleted the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  The  damaged 
vessels,  ill-managed  and  without  pilots,  were  driven  on  the 
steep  cliffs  of  Norway,  or  wrecked  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  or 
Ireland.* 

The  time  was  now  come  when  Leicester  could  safely  recom- 
mend his  sovereign  to  proceed  to  the  camp  at  Tilbury,  for  the 
danger  was  already  over ;  the  *  Armada '  which  had  threatened 
to  overturn  her  throne  was  struggling  with  the  winds,  and 
Elizabeth  received  the  glad  homage  of  her  exulting  people  as 
she  rode  through  the  ranks,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  marshal's 
truncheon.  Some  historians  have  reported  her  spirited  address 
to  the  troops ;  Lingard  has  omitted  it,  with  the  remark  that  it 
might  have  been  prepared  for  her  previously,  but  had  become 
unnecessary.  She  could  not  exhort  her  soldiers  to  fight  after 
the  enemy  had  disappeared.^ 

Of  the  134  vessels  which  sailed  from  Corunna  in  July, 
only  53  returned  to  Spain,  and  these  had  been  rendered 
worthless.  The  ^Armada,'  vaunted  as  invincible,  had  been 
utterly  annihilated  by  the  combined  strength  of  English  sea- 
men, fireships,  and  the  winds  of  heaven.  Such  was  for  England 
the  happy  conclusion  of  that  enterprise  on  which  Philip  had 
expended  so  much  costly  and  anxious  preparation.  So  nume- 
rous were  the  losses  of  liie  in  the  noble  families  of  Spain,  that 
Philip  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  wearing  of  mourning 
garments.'  The  signal  discomfiture  of  an  armament  which 
would  have  endangered  our  national  existence  was  hailed  with 
joy  by  Protestants  throughout  Europe. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  Elizabeth  went  in  state  to  St-. 
Paul's,  magnificently  attended  by  her  nobles.  The  streets  were 
hung  with  blue  cloth  in  honour  of  the  navy,  and  the  colours 
taken  from  the  enemy  were  carried  in  triumph.  But,  although 
Elizabeth  could  not  overlook  the  important  services  of  the 
lord-admiral  and  his  oflScers,  it  was  her  pleasure  to  consider 
that  the  country  was  also  much  indebted  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  on  whom  she  intended  to  bestow  some  high  reward, 

*  There  is  discrepancy  of  dates :  lingard  relates  that  the  storm  arose  on  August  S  ; 
according  to  others  it  was  on  the  14th. 

*  Lingard,  riii.  286,  not«.  »  Motley,  ii.    Froude,  xii.  455. 
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-when  the  earl  suddenly  died  from  an  attack  of  fever.  The 
death  of  a  nobleman  so  incompetent  to  the  high  offices  con- 
ferred upon  him,  so  depraved  in  private  life,  was  by  no  means 
regretted  by  the  nation ;  but  the  loss  of  his  society  rendered 
Elizabeth's  position  still  more  lonely.* 

The  young  nobleman  who  next  won  Elizabeth's  special 
favour  was  the  son  of  that  Earl  of  Essex  who  had  in  the  year 
1572,  according  to  his  own  proposal,  entered  upon  a  plan  for 
colonising  a  district  of  the  province  of  Ulster.  He  had  agreed 
with  the  queen  to  pay  half  the  expenses,  for  which  he  was  to 
be  reimbursed  by  the  possession  of  one-half  of  the  colony.  But 
the  undertaking  failed,  and,  after  incurring  debts  in  Ireland, 
he  returned  to  England  to  meet  the  queen's  displeasure  at  his 
inability  to  discharge  the  large  sum  which  by  contract  he  owed 
to  the  exchequer.  He  was  soon  afterwards  sent  again  to 
Ireland  with  the  title  of  Earl  Marshal,  and  died  in  poverty  at 
Dublin  in  1576,  when  his  eldest  son  was  only  ten  years  old. 
He  wrote,  on  the  day  before  his  death,  a  touching  letter  to 
Elizabeth,  specially  imploring  her  protection  for  his  son,  and 
requesting  that  Lord  Burleigh  and  the  lord  chamberlain 
(Lord  Sussex)  might  direct  his  education.  University  training 
at  that  time  began  early,  and  by  Lord  Burleigh's  direction  the 
young  earl  was  sent  immediately  io  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
It  was  not  until  the  year  1584,  when  he  was  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  that  he  was  introduced  at  court.  The  marriage  of  his 
mother,  the  Countess  of  Essex,  to  Lord  Leicester,  displeased 
the  queen,  but  she  still  evinced  friendliness  to  the  son,  re- 
nouncing at  once  her  fee  as  his  guardian,  and  promising  the 
remission  of  his  father's  debt.  When  the  'Armada'  was 
approaching,  she  appointed  him  captain  of  cavalry,  and  soon 
afterwards  bestowed  on  him  the  order  of  the  Garter — early 
promotion  which  apparently  increased  the  impetuosity  of  his 
temper.  In  March,  1589,  the  queen  was  besought  by  Parlia- 
ment to  retaliate  on  Philip  by  authorising  the  invasion  of 
Spain.  Elizabeth  praised  the  spirit  which  suggested  the  pro- 
posal, but  declared  that  her  funds  were  insufficient.  K  she 
were  to  provide  ships  of  war  and  a  few  bauds  of  veteran 
soldiers,  other  forces  must  be  furnished  by  the  zeal  of  her 
subjects.  A  ready  response  was  given  by  an  association  quickly 
formed,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Norris  and  Drake,  the  first 
military  and  naval  commanders,  and  an  armament  of  nearly 
200  sail,  carrying  21,000  men,  was  soon  collected  in  Plymouth 
harbour. 

*  Concemiog  the  general  repute  of  Leice&ter,  boo  Hallam,  i.  124-167. 
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The  young  Lord  Essex,  weary  of  the  monotony  of  court 
life,  longed  to  join  the  expedition,  but  feared  a  refusal  if  he 
asked  the  queen's  permission.  He  ventured  to  act  without  it, 
suddenly  left  the  court,  and  rode  as  £ei8t  as  possible  to  Plymouth, 
where  he  embarked  immediately  to  join  the  fleet,  which  had 
already  sailed  for  Spain.  He  had  but  just  departed  when  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  arrived,  despatched  under  the  queen's 
orders  to  arrest  her  fugitive  favourite  and  bring  him  back  a 
prisoner. 

Drake  had  made  fruitless  efforts  to  gain  possession  of  the 
city  of  Corunna  before  he  was  joined  by  Essex,  who  waited  at 
sea  and  accompanied  the  English  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Portugal 
as  a  volunteer.  Portugal  was  then  a  part  of  the  *  Spanish 
dominions,  and  Don  Antonio,  who  had  unsuccessfully  contended 
for  that  sovereignity  with  Philip,  joined  the  English  expedition 
in  hope  of  gaining  the  Portuguese  crown.  But  no  Portuguese 
sword  was  drawn  in  favour  of  Antonio,  while  sickness  and 
want  of  provisions  soon  obliged  the  English  commanders  to 
abandon  their  enterprise.  They  took  possession  of  Vigo,  but 
their  small  conquests,  which  were  artfully  magnified  in  their 
reports,  proved  no  compensation  for  their  losses.  Not  more 
than  half  of  the  men,  and  still  fewer  of  the  gentlemen,  survived 
at  the  end  of  May  to  return  to  England. 

The  ill-success  of  the  expedition  was  concealed  as  much  as 
possible  both  from  the  queen  and  the  nation,  and  the  English 
people  exulted  in  their  reputed  triumph  over  Spain.^  The 
gallantry  and  humanity  of  Essex  had  been  highly  praised  in 
the  despatches  of  the  commanders,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
disobedience,  he  still  held  the  first  place  in  Elizabeth's  favour 
on  his  return.  He  found  a  rival,  however,  in  the  young  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  both  an  able  soldier  and  a  skilful 
courtier.  Raleigh  frequently  attended  the  queen  on  her  walks, 
and  on  one  occasion,  of  which  history  has  taken  careful  note, 
the  path  being  wet,  he  threw  down  his  rich  cloak  for  her  to 
tread  upon,  an  action  so  pleasing  to  the  queen  that  he  soon 
afterwards  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  was  made 
captain  of  the  guard.  Baleigh  soon  afterwards  retired  to 
Ireland,  where  a  large  tra^t  of  land  was  assigned  him. 

Terrible  events  had  taken  place  in  France  about  this  time. 
Henry  III.,  who  had  instigated  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  and  of  his  brother  the  cardinal,  was  himself  murdered 
on  August  1,  1589,  by  a  young  Dominican  friar.  His  suc- 
cessor was  the  Protestant  King  of  Navarre,  descended  from  St. 

**  Lingard,  viii.  308. 
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Louis  by  the  youngest  branch.  With  the  hope  of  at  once 
extinguishing  the  civil  war,  Henry  IV.  abandoned  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  Protestants,  and  engaged  that  the  Boman 
Catholic  worship  alone  should  be  publicly  professed,  except 
in  those  towns  in  which  Protestantism  had  been  already 
authorised. 

This  concession  did  i\ot,  however,  satisfy  the  stanch  par- 
tisans of  either  party,  and  nine  Protestant  regiments  refused 
to  serve  a  sovereign  who  had  promised  to  support  the  Eoman 
Catholic  faith.^  The  king  must  still  secure  his  throne  by  the 
sword,  and  Elizabeth  proved  her  friendship  by  sending  him  the 
aid  of  4,000  soldiers,  commanded  by  Lord  Willoughby,  and  a 
gift,  still  more  difficult  to  furnish,  of  £20,000  in  gold  to  pay 
his  foreign  troops.  The  English  soldiers  fought  bravely,  but 
suffered  severely  in  several  actions,  and  the  survivors  were 
dismissed  with  thanks  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year. 
Philip  now  endeavoured  to  wrest  the  duchy  of  Brittany  from 
France,  upon  which  Henry  IV.  asked  for  aid  from  England ; 
and,  after  some  delay,  a  loan  and  a  subsidiary  army  of  3,000 
men  were  granted.  After  repeated  entreaties,  the  queen  al- 
lowed the  young  Earl  of  Essex  to  lead  another  expedition  into 
France,  in  August,  1591,  but  the  forces  under  his  command 
were  too  inconsiderable  to  gain  any  great  success. 

It  was  not  only  in  military  operations  that  Elizabeth  had 
reason  to  dread  Spanish  influence.  Although  the  principal 
English  Catholics  had  remained  loyal  during  the  threatened 
invasion,  a  powerful  Spanish  party  long  existed,  headed  by  Car- 
dinals Allen  and  Parsons,  which  hoped  to  restore  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  to  place  England  once  more  under  a  Catholic 
sovereign.  A  tract,  published  by  this  association  in  1595, 
entitled  *A  Conference  about  the  Next  Succession  to  the  Crown 
of  England,'  produced  a  great  sensation  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  After  declaring  the  laws  of  succession  variable 
according  to  circumstances,  and  liable  to  depend  on  similarity 
of  reb'gion,  the  claim  of  the  Infanta,  daughter  of  Philip,  was 
put  forward  therein  as  that  of  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  son  of  Edward  III.  The  English  government  was 
naturally  alarmed,  and  thought  it  possible  that  those  who  tried 
thus  to  influence  opinion  might  persuade  themselves  that  they 
would  *  render  a  service  to  mankind  by  the  removal  of  a 
woman  who  appeared  to  them  to  be  a  sanguinary  and  un- 
principled tyrant.'  Suspicion  was  directed  towards  a  Jewish 
physician  named  Lopez,  retained  in  the  queen's  service,  and 

'  Lingard,  viii.  312. 
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intercepted  letters  proved  that  a  plot  had  been  formed  to  set 
fire  to  the  fleet.' 

The  continuance  of  conspiracies  offered  plausible  justifica- 
tion for  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics. 

The  Earl  of  Arundel,  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was 
considered  by  the  Roman  Catholic  party  as  their  hereditary 
chief,  and  had  been  consequently  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of 
the  government.  Aware  of  his  danger,  Arundel  determined  to 
withdraw  from  the  country. 

In  April,  1585,  he  addressed  to  the  queen,  from  his  castle 
of  Arundel,  an  earnest  and  eloquent  letter,  deprecating  her 
censure  and  pleading  his  loyalty.  But  the  English  court  was 
beset  with  spies ;  the  vessel  in  which  Arundel  embarked  was 
overtaken,  and  his  attempted  flight  was  adduced  against  him 
as  evidence  of  guilt.  He  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£10,000,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  queen's  pleasure. 
Three  years  afterwards,  it  having  been  deposed  against  him 
that  he  had  prayed  for  the  success  of  the  Armada,  he  was 
brought  to  trial  at  Westminster  Hall  upon  the  charge  of  high 
treason.  Although  no  conclusive  evidence  could  be  brought 
against  him,  the  Peers  found  him  guilty,  but  Burleigh  and 
Hatton  advised  the  queen  to  spare  his  life.  For  several  years 
this  unfortunate  nobleman  remained  in  prison,  liable  at  any 
time  to  be  led  to  execution.  In  1595  he  was  taken  ill,  and, 
after  some  weeks,  died,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  im- 
prisonment.^ 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  continued  at  war  with  Spain, 
repeatedly  urged  Elizabeth  for  aid,  which  she  was  reluctant 
to  grant.  But  in  1596,  reports  of  the  preparations  for  war 
going  on  in  the  Spanish  harbours  excited  general  alarm  in 
England ;  and  when,  in  April  of  that  year,  the  Spaniards  took 
possession  of  Calais,  Elizabeth  apprehended  that  they  might 
proceed  with  the  greater  ease  to  attempt  another  invasion. 
These  fears,  and  the  earnest  expostulations  of  Lord  Howard, 
the  high  admiral,  and  of  Essex,  at  length  induced  the  queen 
to  send  out  an  expedition  against  Cadiz,  entrusting  the  com- 
mand of  the  land  forces  to  Essex,  but,  to  restrain  his  im- 
petuosity, ordering  him  to  take  the  advice  of  a  council  of  war. 
A  fleet  of  1 50  sail,  carrying  14,000  men,  accordingly  left  Ply- 
mouth on  June  1,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  cast  anchor 
off  Cadiz.     The  victory  of  the  English  commanders  over  the 

'  Lingard,  viii.  319.    Lopez  acknowledged  having  received  presents  from  the 
Spanish  court,  for  which  he  had  made  general  offers  of  service. 
*  Lingard,  viii.  186,  292-294. 
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Spanish  fleet  was  immediately  followed  by  the  attack  made  by 
Essex  on  the  town,  and  Cadiz,  with  all  its  merchandise,  sur- 
rendered to  the  English.  The  victory  was  unsullied  by  cruelty 
towards  the  defenceless.  Essex,  although  impetuous,  was 
humane,  and  the  queen's  instructions  that  no  blood  should 
wantonly  be  shed  were  carefully  obeyed. 

The  nuns  and  other  women,  numbering  about  three  thou- 
sand, were  protected  on  their  way  to  the  port  of  St.  Mary,  and 
were  allowed  to  take  with  them  their  jewels  and  clothes.^ 
Never  before  had  Philip  received  so  disastrous  a  defeat.  He 
lost  thirteen  men-of-war  and  immense  magazines  of  provisions, 
and  the  defences  of  Cadiz,  which  were  the  strongest  in  Spain, 
were  levelled  to  the  ground. 

Essex  wished  to  proceed  farther  into  Spain,  or,  at  least,  to 
retain  possession  of  Cadiz,  but  was  restrained  by  the  Council, 
and  the  fleet  returned  to  England  about  ten  weeks  after  it  had 
set  forth.  The  people  hailed  the  arrival  of  the  victors  with 
delight ;  but  Elizabeth  was  disturbed  by  reports  of  the  amount 
of  captured  treasure,  and  sent  an  ungracious  message  to  the 
commanders,  saying  that  the  expedition  had  cost  her  £50,000, 
and  that  they  who  had  received  the  plunder  could  remunerate 
their  men.  Essex  was  some  time  at  court  before  he  was  fully 
reinstated  in  the  queen's  favour. 

Philip  was  burning  for  revenge ;  his  fleet  arrived  from  the 
West  Indies  with  a  large  treasure ;  his  people  were  willing  to 
support  him;  and,  flattering  himself  that  his  daughter,  the 
Infanta,  might  at  length  obtain  the  English  throne,  he  gave 
orders  for  the  preparation  of  another  armada.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Elizabeth  allowed  another  armament  to  be  pro- 
vided, giving  the  command  to  Lord  Essex,  under  whom  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  consented  to  serve. 

Essex  anticipated  that  he  should  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet 
and  make  conquests  among  the  Azores ;  he  was  no  longer  to  be 
curbed  by  a  council,  and  set  off  from  Plymouth  about  July  9, 
1597,  in  great  hope  of  speedy  success.  But  he  had  not  pro- 
ceeded more  than  forty  leagues  when  his  fleet  encountered  a 
severe  storm,  which  drove  them  back  to  port.  The  earl's  ship 
was  a  wreck,  and  few  of  the  gentlemen  volunteers  who  had 
embarked  with  him  would  continue  in  the  service.  Essex 
sailed  again,  but  with  a  smaller  force,  and  reached  the  Azores; 
some  of  the  islands  submitted,  but  the  Spanish  fleet  coming 
from  the  Indies,  the  prize  of  which  he  was  in  search,  escaped. 
In  October  he  was  compelled  to  direct  his  course  homeward 

*  Lingard,  riii.  326. 
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with  prizes  which  he  knew  to  be  insufficient  compensation. 
Befoi^  reaching  the  English  shore  his  fleet  again  encountered 
a  storm,  which  at  the  same  time  dispersed  the  Spanish  fleet 
and  drove  it  back  with  much  loss  upon  the  coast  of  Spain. 
The  Isle  of  Wight  or  some  Cornish  port  thus  escaped  an 
intended  surprise. 

Elizabeth,  indeed,  might  have  congratulated  herself  on  this 
her  second  release  from  a  great  danger,  but  she  was  dissatisfied 
with  Essex,  and  lamented  that  her  treasure  had  been  wasted 
without  result.  After  a  short  time,  howerer,  she  received  him 
again  into  favour,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  Earl 
Marshal,  which  gave  him  precedence  of  the  lord  admiral 

The  question  of  continuing  the  war  with  Spain  was  the 
subject  of  warm  discussion  in  the  Council;  Lord  Burleigh  being 
the  advocate  of  peace,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex  still  pressing  the 
necessity  of  further  military  operations.  But  both  Philip  and 
the  King  of  France  were  weary  of  the  war.  Philip,  aware  of 
his  own  decline,  wished  to  leave  peace  to  his  successor,  and 
Henry  lY.  longed  for  the  power  of  appeasing  the  dissensions  by 
which  France  had  been  convulsed  so  long. 

Notwithstanding  the  reluctance  with  which  Elizabeth's  aid 
had  been  sent  to  France,  England  and  Holland  showed  them- 
selves for  some  time  averse  to  peace. 

Henry  felt  that  peace  was  necessary  to  France,  and  in  May, 
1598,  he  signed  a  treaty  with  Spain  by  which  he  recovered 
Calais  and  every  other  place  which  he  had  lost  during  the 
war.*  Anxious  to  appease  religious  enmity,  he  had  just  pre- 
viously granted  the  Protestants  many  important  privileges  by 
the  celebrated  ^  Edict  of  Nantes,'  and  he  continaed  during  the 
rest  of  his  reign  to  use  all  his  power  in  healing  the  wounds 
inflicted  on  his  country  by  civil  strife  and  fanaticism.^ 

The  year  1598  was  signalised  by  the  death  of  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, the  ablest  of  Elizabeth's  ministers,  who  had  presided  in 
her  cabinet  for  forty  years ;  and  also  by  that  of  Philip  n., 
England's  determined  foe.  The  death  of  Lord  Burleigh  has 
been  considered  a  great  misfortune  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  for 
although  they  were  frequently  opposed  to  each  other  in  the 
Council,  the  old  minister  felt  strong  personal  regard  for  the 
young  nobleman  who  had  been  consigned  to  his  care  in  child- 
hood, and  often  tried  to  moderate   his  want  of  discretion. 

*  Lingaid,  viii.  318. 

'  The  Edict  of  Nantes  is  less  famous  in  England  than  its  '  reyocAtion '  in  1 685, 
■which  proved  so  important  to  this  countrj*.  In  1610,  Henry  IV.,  the  best  of  French 
kings,  was  assassinated  by  the  fanatic  Ravailluc. 
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About  this  time  Essex  had  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the 
queen.  A  difference  of  opinion  between  Elizabeth  and  himself 
respecting  an  appointment  so  much  incensed  the  earl  that,  re- 
gardless of  all  propriety,  he  turned  his  back  upon  his  sovereign, 
on  which  Elizabeth  in  sudden  anger  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear. 
The  lord  admiral  interposed ;  but  the  estrangement  continued 
for  some  months,  Essex  requiring  an  apology  for  the  blow, 
which  he  declared  that  he  would  not  have  borne  from  Heniy 
YIII.,  and  could  still  less  endure  from  a  female  sovereign. 
Essex  returned,  however,  to  court  in  March,  1599. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  had  for  some  time  occasioned  Eliza- 
beth great  anxiety.  The  whole  province  of  Ulster  was  in  revolt 
under  *The  O'Neil,'  whom  Elizabeth  had  some  years  previously 
rewarded  for  his  services  against  rebels  by  the  earldom  of 
Tyrone,  and  with  all  the  lands  formerly  possessed  by  his  grand- 
father. Tyrone  protested  loyalty  to  the  queen,  but  required 
religious  liberty,  and  complained  of  acts  of  violence  from  the 
English  governors,  and  the  queen  suspected  that  the  interested 
policy  of  her  officers  had  driven  the  Irish  into  rebellion.  In 
August,  1598,  Tyrone  obtained  a  victory  over  the  English 
commander-in-chief,  who  was  slain  with  1,500  of  his  followers. 

Essex  appeared  willing  to  undertake  the  dangerous  office  of 
lord  deputy ;  his  enemies  were  eager  to  remove  him  from  court, 
and  the  queen  was  induced  to  give  him  the  appointment,  with 
larger  funds  and  a  much  more  considerable  army  than  had 
been  intrusted  to  his  predecessors,  granting  him  also  the  power 
of  pardoning  all  crimes,  and  of  concluding  peace  at  his  dis- 
cretion. The  earl's  known  humanity,  and  his  freedom  from 
religious  intolerance,  gave  reason  to  hope  for  better  adminis- 
tration in  Ireland;  and,  warlike  as  had  been  his  disposition 
with  regard  to  Spain,  he  appears  to  have  been  very  desirous  of 
effecting  peace. 

About  the  end  of  March,  Essex  left  London  for  Ireland,  sur- 
rounded by  the  flower  of  the  English  nobility,  and  attended  by 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  with  whom  he  was  always  a 
special  favourite.^  But  he  had  not  yet  learnt  the  prudence 
necessary  to  those  who  serve  so  arbitrary  a  sovereign.  In 
direct  opposition  to  the  queen,  he  gave  the  command  of  the 
cavalry  to  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  who  had  offended 
her  by  his  marriage,  and  it  was  not  till  the  queen  sent  a  second 
and  more  peremptory  letter  that  he  at  last  cancelled  the 
appointment.     It  was,  probably,  not  the  fault  of  Essex  that 

*  Jurdine's  '  Criminal  Trials,'  i.  297. 
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three  snmmer  months  passed  without  more  result  than  the  re- 
duction of  two  Irish  castles  and  the  feigned  submission  of  three 
native  chieftains ;  but  Elizabeth  looked  eagerly  for  the  cessation 
of  expenditure,  and  would  not  accept  his  apologies  when  he 
pleaded  losses  through  desertion  and  disease.  About  the  end 
of  August,  with  a  force  insufficient  for  conquest,  he  met  Tyrone 
on  the  banks  of  the  Brennj,  and  concluded  an  armistice,  pro- 
mising to  transmit  to  the  queen  the  Irish  demands,  namely,  j 
toleration  of  the  Catholic  worship,  and  a  share  for  the  Irish  of 
the  lands  and  high  offices  of  their  country.  But  this  conclu- 
sion of  the  campaign  was  highly  distasteful  to  Elizabeth,  and 
in  her  resentment  on  account  of  her  wasted  treasure,  she  even 
suspected  Essex  of  interested  aims  to  compass  his  own  as^^'an- 
disement.  On  receiving  her  reproaches"  Essex  dete^^ 
immediately  to  present  himself  before  her,  and  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, leaving  the  government  of  Ireland  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  and  Sir  George  Carew.  To  the  queen-s  astonishment, 
he  entered  her  private  apartment  on  September  28,  and  knelt 
down,  travel-stained  as  he  was,  at  her  feet.  Although  greatly 
surprised,  Elizabeth  did  not  at  first  appear  implacable ;  but 
sterner  counsels  prevailed,  and  that  evening  Essex  was  ordered 
to  keep  his  room,  and  was  after  a  few  days  put  under  the  '  free 
custody '  of  the  lord  keeper.* 

The  public  voice  was  openly  raised  in  his  favour.  He  was 
vindicated  both  from  the  pulpit  and  in  printed  pamphlets ;  still 
the  queen  appeared  inexorable  until  he  became  iU,  when  she 
showed  her  sympathy  by  sending  him  a  mess  of  broth,  and 
recalled  him  to  health  by  giving  him  hope  of  her  returning 
favour.  It  was  not  till  August  26,  1600,  that  the  earl  was 
allowed  to  be  again  at  large,  and  even  then  he  was  directed 
not  to  appear  at  court  without  leave.  The  unmerited  disgrace 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected  in  no  degree  diminished  the 
favour  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  numerous  friends.  On 
his  first  arrest,  he  was  urged  by  his  attached  friend.  Lord 
Southampton,  to  leave  England,  and  seek  with  him  a  new  home 
on  the  Continent. 

But  Essex  declared  against  spending  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
exile.  He  had  formed  a  visionary  plan  that,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  party,  he  might  succeed  in  driving  his  enemies  from 
the  Council,  and  become  foremost  with  the  queen.  He  con- 
sulted his  friend  Lord  Mountjoy,  who  succeeded  him  in  Ireland, 

*  A  prisoner  was  said  to  be  in  *  free '  custody  when  he  was  permitted  to  remain  in 
a  private  house,  under  the  charge  of  a  person  who  was  responsible  for  his  appear- 
ance.— Lingard,  356,  note. 
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but  could  not  obtain  his  approval.  He  ventured  to  ask  the 
assistance  of  the  King  of  Scots,  insinuating  that  the  queen's 
ministers  were  favourable  to  the  In&,nt;a,  and  James  promised 
to  support  him. 

Essex  House,  in  the  Strand,  became  the  general  rendezvous 
of  the  discontented.  Boman  Catholics  and  Puritans  were 
welcomed  there  with  equal  cordiality,  and  numbers  of  citizens 
flocked  thither  to  profit  by  the  daily  services  of  zealous  Puritan 
divines.  Desperate  schemes  were  proposed  by  some  military 
adventurers;  for  instance,  to  surprise  the  court  and  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  Tower — proposals  which  Essex  and  his  friend  South- 
ampton at  once  rejected :  their  principal  object  appears  to  have 
been  to  remove  Cecil,  Cobham,  and  Baleigh  from  the  queen's 
Council,  and  to  obtain  free  access  to  their  sovereign.  On 
Sunday,  February  8,  Essex  planned  to  join  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  city  companies  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon, 
and  to  call  on  them  to  accompany  him  to  the  palace.  But  this 
rash  act  was  prevented  by  the  vigilance  of  the  government. 
The  queen  sent  a  message  warning  the  lord  mayor  to  be  care- 
ful of  the  city,  and  Lord  Keeper  Egerton  and  three  other 
ministers  went  to  Essex  House  to  inquire  the  purpose  for  which 
a  force  had  been  collected  there.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
ministers  obtained  entrance.  The  earl  urged,  in  excuse  for 
his  measures  of  defence,  that  a  plot  had  been  formed  against 
his  life. 

Voices  were  raised  against  the  ministers,  and,  on  the  plea  of 
guarding  them  from  molestation,  Essex  confined  them  in  a 
room  under  guard.  He  then  drew  his  sword  and  rushed  into 
the  street,  followed  by  the  Earls  of  Butland  and  Southampton, 
Lords  Sandys  and  Mounteagle,  and  about  eighty  knights  and 
gentlemen,  a  party  which  was  soon  joined  by  the  Earl  of 
Bedford,  Lord  Cromwell,  and  about  two  hundred  more.*  He 
publicly  declared  that  his  object  was  self-defence,  and  that 
Lord  Cobham  and  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  threatened  his  life.  But 
there  was  no  meeting  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  and  the  citizens, 
by  order  of  the  lord  mayor,  remained  at  home.  Meantime, 
the  ministers  felt  serious  alarm,  knowing  that  the  earl  had 
many  ardent  adherents.  The  guards  were  mustered  at  the 
palace,  the  gates  barricaded,  and  every  passage  strongly  de- 
fended. The  queen,  who  had  no  personal  fear,  was  more 
courageous  than  her  ministers.  About  two  in  the  afternoon, 
Lord  Burleigh,  with  a  herald,  and  the  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
ventured  to  enter  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  proclaimed 

*  •  Tlirough  friendship  or  fear/  says  Lingord,  p.  385. 
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Essex  a  traitor,  offering  a  reward  of  £1,000  for  liis  apprehen- 
sion, and  a  free  pardon  to  any  of  his  compau  j  who  woald  return 
to  their  duty. 

When  Lord  Essex  at  length  returned  by  water  to  his  house 
with  fifty  companions,  he  found  that  the  lords  whom  he  had 
left  imprisoned  had  been  set  at  liberty  by  a  confidant  who  thus 
hoped  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  the  government.  As  a  last 
resource,  Essex  began  to  fortify  his  house,  which  was  speedily 
surrounded  by  Royalists,  headed  by  the  lord  admiral.  A  parley 
ensued  between  Sir  Bobert  Sidney,  standing  in  the  garden, 
and  Essex  and  Southampton,  on  the  roof,  and  a  respite  of  two 
hours  was  granted,  that  the  ladies  and  their  servants  might 
retire.  The  battering-train  arrived  from  the  Tower,  and  the 
earls  were  again  summoned  to  surrender.  Lord  Sandys  proposed 
that  they  should  make  a  desperate  sally,  and  die,  if  die  they 
must,  sword  in  hand.  But  Essex,  either  still  cherishing  a  hope 
of  life  or  influenced  by  humanity,  consented  to  surrender  on 
the  promise  of  a  fair  trial,  expressing  at  the  same  time  his  hope 
that  the  queen  would  rather  inflict  on  him  all  possible  torments 
than  punish  those  who  had  joined  him  from  friendship  and 
affection.^ 

The  Lords  Essex  and  Southampton  were  taken  immediately 
to  the  Tower,  and  the  other  conspirators  were  lodged  in  dif- 
ferent prisons. 

On  February  19,  the  two  earls  were  brought  to  trial  in 
Westminster  Hall,  charged  with  high  treason,  before  the  lord 
steward  and  twenty-five  other  peers.  It  was  impossible  for 
the  accused  to  deny  that  they  had  imprisoned  the  four  coun- 
cillors, had  entered  the  city  in  arms,  and  had  tried  to  excite 
an  insurrection,  with  the  design  of  overpowering  the  govern- 
ment.  They  could  only  allege  in  their  defence  that  they  never 
conspired  against  the  queen's  person,  and  had  but  prepared  to 
defend  themselves  from  anticipated  attacks.  An  attempt  to 
constrain  and  overrule  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  although 
without  any  design  of  causing  personal  injury,  has  been  held 
treasonable  down  to  the  present  time,  and  the  court  was 
unanimous  in  declaring  them  guilty.  So  great,  however,  was 
the  esteem  for  Lord  Essex,  and  so  great  the  respect  in  which 
he  was  held  at  foreign  courts,  that  the  government  desired  to 
accumulate  against  him  every  proof  of  guilt.  During  that  dis- 
grace which  the  nation  generally  had  thought  undeserved,  the 
pulpit  had  defended  him ;  it  was  now  desii*ed  that  his  conduct 
should  be  arraigned  by  the  same  authorities,  and  a  curious 

'  See  note  W,  at  the  end  of  Lingnrd,  viii. 
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paper  is  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  entitled  *  Direc- 
tions to  the  Preachers/  which  contains  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment of  the  late  occurrences,  and  much  abuse  of  Essex.  ^  It 
was  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime  that  he  was  favourable  to 
religious  toleration.^ 

The  earl's  high  spirit  was  at  last  subdued.  He  sent  for 
the  lord  keeper  and  the  other  councillors,  and  confessed  his 
culpable  ambition,  not  without  some  hope  of  pardon.  It  was 
thought  possible  that  Elizabeth  would  not  condenm  a  noble- 
man whom  she  had  so  highly  favoured ;  but  she  signed  the 
fatal  warrant,  and,  on  February  25,  Essex  was  beheaded  on  the 
scaffold  erected  in  the  court  of  the  Tower.  He  was  only  thirty- 
three  years  of  age— the  same  age  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  when  he 
fell  in  battle—  and  the  wife  of  Lord  Essex  was  Sidney's  widow. 
The  Earl  of  Southampton  was  spared;  but  he  remained  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  until  he  at  length  regained  both  his  liberty 
and  his  estates,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  a  nobleman  of  the  experience  of  Lord  Essex 
could  engage  in  an  action  so  infatuated,  and  which  the  recent 
example  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  when  he  temporarily  prevailed 
over  Henry  in.  at  Paris,  in  May,  1688,  certainly  did  not 
encourage.  As  *  the  consistent  friend  of  religious  liberty,'  the 
Earl  of  Essex  has  received  Hallam's  emphatic  praise.'  It 
having  appeared,  from  the  confession  of  Essex,  that  Lord 
Mountjoy  was  his  friend,  the  lord  deputy  feared  that  he  might 
be  viewed  with  suspicion ;  but  Cecil,  the  son  of  Lord  Burleigh, 
the  queen's  chief  councillor,  persuaded  Elizabeth  not  to  quarrel 
with  the  nobleman  who  was  governing  Ireland  with  vigour  and 
success.  Elizabeth  sent  Mountjoy  a  long  and  gracious  letter 
concerning  the  sentence  of  Essex,  expressed  confidence  in  his 
loyalty,  and  advised  him  to  take  precautions  against  the  new 
armament  from  Spain,  which  would  probably  soon  invade 
Ireland.  The  apprehension  was  justified  by  the  landing  of 
4,000  Spaniards,  at  Kinsale,  on  September  21.  They  were 
joined  by  Tyrone  and  several  thousands  of  native  Irish,  and 
the  papal  bulls  were  again  proclaimed;  but  Lord  Mountjoy 
resisted  their  advance  so  successfully  that  the  Spanish  general 
was  happy  to  effect  his  safe  return  to  Corunna.* 

There  was  an  unusual  gloom  in  the  streets  of  London  when 

'  Jardine,  i.  369,  note.  •  Lingard,  viii.  370. 

*  •  CoDstitutional  History,'  i.  167.  Lord  Essex  was  kind  nnd  generous  to  his 
dependants.  He  endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  from  the  queen  sjme  farour  ibr  the 
unfortunate  Davison. 

*  Januiiry  2,  1602.— Lingai-d,  p.  382. 
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Elizabeth  opened  her  last  Parliament  on  October  27.  The 
people  still  resented  the  execution  of  Lord  Essex,  and  the  queen 
missed  the  customary  cheers.  In  consideration  of  the  Irish 
expenses,  a  large  supply  was  readily  voted,  but  the  great  subject 
of  discussion  was  the  grievance  of  monopolies.  By  a  *  monopoly' 
was  understood  a  patent  granted  by  the  queen,  which,  gave 
its  possessor  the  sole  privilege  of  selling  any  article.  The  needy 
courtiers  had  been  thus  enriched,  while  the  people  were 
impoverished  by  the  high  price  of  wine,  oil,  salt,  coals,  and 
other  commodities.  When  the  list  of  these  articles  was  read, 
a  member  asked  whether  bread  was  not  in  the  number  ?  *  Nav/ 
replied  he,  ^  but  unless  a  remedy  is  found,  bread  will  be  added  to 
the  list.' 

Warm  debates  followed  on  four  days,  and  the  shouts  raised 
beyond  the  walls  showed  that  the  people  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  matter.  Elizabeth  prudently  determined  to  yield  to  these 
just  demands,  while  it  was  still  in  her  power  to  do  so  with 
dignity.  Without  waiting  for  the  conclusion  of  the  debates, 
she  sent  for  the  Speaker,  and  expressed  her  readiness  to  cancel 
those  patents  which  excited  the  most  discontent.  The  House 
of  Commons  warmly  applauded  this  graceful  concession,  and 
sent  a  deputation  to  express  their  gratitude. 

Elizabeth  in  return  graciously  thanked  them  for  having 
made  her  aware  of  abuses  of  which  she  had  been  ignorant, 
declaring  that  the  truth  was  too  often  disguised  from  princes. 
The  queen's  'altered  tone,'  says  Hallam,  ^must  be  ascribed 
partly  to  the  growing  spirit  she  perceived  in  her  subjects,  but 
partly  also  to  those  cares  which  clouded  with  listless  melan- 
choly the  last  scenes  of  her  illustrious  life.'^  Elizabeth  had 
endeavoured,  by  active  exertions  beyond  her  powers,  to  ward 
off  or  disguise  the  signs  of  advancing  age ;  but  her  decline  was 
apparent,  and  the  time  was  come  when,  according  to  her  own 
expression,  *  men  would  turn  from  the  setting  to  look  towards 
the  rising  sun.'  She  had  forbidden  discussions  relating  to  the 
succession  to  her  throne,  but  that  now  became  of  necessity  the 
pressing  subject  of  interest  among  the  exiles  abroad,  as  well  as 
among  the  party  who  were  in  power  at  home.  On  the  marriage 
of  the  Infanta  of  Spain  to  the  Archduke  Albert,  the  faction 
which  had  supported  her  visionary  claim  despaired  of  raising 
her  to  the  English  throne.     Arabella   Stuart,^  first  cousin  of 

>  Hallam,  i.  262.    Aikin,  ii.  489.    Lingard,  viii.  381. 

*  Hallam,  p.  287.  '  Arabella,  though  apparentlj  of  the  Reformed  religion,  was 
rather  suspected  of  wavering  in  her  faith ;  and  some  entertained  a  hope  of  manymg 
her  to  tlie  Cardinal  Farncso,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Parma.* 
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the  King  of  Scotland,  became  the  favourite  of  the  Catholic 
party.  Like  King  James,  she  was  a  great-grandchild  of  Mar- 
garet, elder  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  in  his 
pamphlet  concerning  the  succession,  insisted  that  her  claim  was 
the  better,  she  having  been  bom  in  England.  But,  pending  the 
discussion,  a  proclamation  was  published  in  the  name  of  the 
queen,  ordering  aU  Jesuits  and  their  adherents  to  quit  the  king- 
dom within  thirty  days.  It  set  forth  that,  taking  advantage  of 
her  clemency,  Catholic  priests  had  'adventured  to  walk  the 
streets  at  noonday/  countenancing  the  suspicion  that  she  pro- 
posed to  tolerate  two  religions,  though  she  had  been  ignorant  of 
any  such  imagination,  and  no  one  had  ever  ventured  to  suggest 
it  to  her.*  The  Catholic  missionaries  replied  to  this  proclama- 
tion by  an  address  which  expressed  their  entire  loyalty  and 
willingness  to  pay  to  the  queen  the  same  obedience  in  civil 
causes  as  if  she  had  been  a  Catholic  ruler ;  but  it  is  unknown 
how  Elizabeth  might  have  received  this  address,  as  she  had 
become  very  ill  before  its  presentation.  The  Lords  of  the  Council 
and  the  Deputy  of  Ireland  were  anxious  to  end  the  war  with 
Spain.  They  represented  to  Elizabeth  that  the  Irish  rebellion 
was  supported  by  Spanish  help,  in  the  hope  of  exhausting  her 
finances ;  and  that  it  was  in  her  power,  by  allowing  Mountjoy  to 
make  some  few  concessions  to  Tyrone,  to  relieve  herself  from  an 
intolerable  burden.  Elizabeth  hesitated,  disliking  always  to 
enter  upon  a  treaty  with  rebels ;  but  when  Mountjoy  became 
aware  of  her  danger,  he  at  once  made  terms  with  Tyrone,  who 
renounced  all  dependence  on  foreign  authority,  and  received 
a  fuU  pardon,  with  promise  of  the  restitution  of  his  lands." 

There  was  indeed  little  solace  for  Elizabeth  in  her  decline. 
The  highest  position  in  the  realm  must  always  be  lonely,  unless 
comforted  by  family  ties.  In  her  case  all  these  were  wanting, 
while  the  usages  of  stem  etiquette  and  the  imperious  temper 
which  she  inherited  from  her  iather,  contributed  to  her  painful 
isolation.  Fearful  of  a  disputed  succession,  she  had  perse- 
cuted those  female  relatives  who  dared  to  enter  upon  marriage 
contrary  to  her  commands.  And  she  had  now  survived  many  of 
those  who  had  been  once  distinguished  by  her  highest  est^m. 
The  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  possessed  more  power  than  any 
other  person  over  her  capricious  temper  ;*  his  chivalrous  nephew, 

»  Lingard,  viii.  392. 

'  Tyrone  had  just  entered  on  this  engagement  when  the  news  of  the  queen's  death 
reached  Dublin.  He  bitterly  lamented  his  own  precipitancy,  but  renewed  his  sub- 
mission ;  and  the  few  Irish  chiefs  who  refused  the  terms  withdrew  to  the  Gontinent 
to  engage  in  foreign  service. — Lingard,  p.  393.  *  Hallam,  L  182. 
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Philip  Sidney;  Lord  Burleigh,  her  leading  minister  during 
forty  years  (to  whom  alone  she  is  said  to  have  allowed  the 
privilege  of  a  seat  in  her  presence,  although  even  he  nsed  at 
times  to  complain  of  her  harshness) ;  and  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
whose  impetuous  conduct  brought  on  him  such  severe  punish- 
ment ; — ^all  these  were  gone,  and  Elizabeth  could  have  no 
pleasure  in  thinking  of  that  King  of  Scots,  at  present  personally 
unknown  to  her,  whom,  had  she  known,  she  must  have  felt  to 
be  too  awkward  a  pedant  to  preside  over  Cecil,  Baleigh,  and 
other  cultivated  men  who  adorned  her  court.^ 

In  January,  1603,  Elizabeth  became  seriously  iU.  She  had 
been  heard  to  declare  that  ^he  would  leave  the  crown  to  the 
right  heir,  and  it  was  understood  that  she  concurred  in  the 
nomination  of  the  King  of  Scots,  at  least  by  signs.  She  tran- 
quilly expired  on  March  24,  in  her  seventieth  year,  having  been 
nearly  forty-five  years  on  the  throne.  The  royal  line  of  Tudor 
was  now  extinct,  five  sovereigns  of  that  House  having  succeeded 
each  other  during  the  course  of  a  hundred  and  eighteen  years. 
The  House  of  Stuart  was  next  to  begin  its  rule. 

The  last  historian  who  has  described  this  reign  has  detracted 
from  the  high  estimate  usually  formed  of  Elizabeth's  talents.  '  It 
was  not,  however,  her  ability,'  says  Mr.  Froude :  *  it  was  the 
temper  of  the  English  nation  which  raised  her  to  the  high 
place  which  she  ultimately  filled.  The  genius  and  the  daring 
of  her  Protestant  subjects  formed  the  splendid  pedestal  on 
which  her  own  small  figure  was  lifted  into  dignity.'*  Yet, 
weak,  vain,  and  fond  of  adulation  as  she  was;  infirm  of  purpose 
as  she  sometimes  showed  herself;  the  perplexity  of  her  statesmen, 
and  so  imperious  as  to  leave  '  no  doubting  whose  daughter  she 
was,'  Elizabeth,  when  calledj  upon  for  independent  action,  gave 
signal  proofs  of  high  ability  and  courage.  'Her  behaviour,' 
says  Dr.  Arnold,  on  the  other  hand,  writing  several  years 
ago,  *  when  she  passed  through  the  city  in  state  on  the  day 
preceding  her  coronation,  or  when,  thirty  years  afterwards, 
she  harangued  her  troops  at  Tilbury,  or  when  at  the  end  of 
her  reign  she  granted  so  gracefully  the  petition  of  the  House 
of  Commons  against  monopolies,  was  all  of  the  same  character — 
the  gracious  and  noble  bearing  of  a  sovereign  feeling  herself  at 
once  beloved  and  respected,  knowing  the  greatness  of  her  place, 
and  sincerely,  if  not  habitually,  appreciating  its  duties.  Con- 
"^piracy  at  home  and  open  war  abroad,  the  excommunications  of 
Bome,  the  armadas  of  Spain,  the  assassination  plots  of  the 

»  Seo  Lord  Macaulay'e  '  Burleigh  and  his  Times,'  •  Essays,'  i.  472. 
«  History,  v.  431. 
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Catholics,  only  bound  her  people's  love  to  her  more  firmly.  The 
arbitrary  acts  and  still  more  arbitrary  langaage,  the  severities, 
illegalities,  and  cruelties  of  her  Government  towards  the  parties 
who  opposed  her, — the  people  at  large  forgot  or  approved. 
Nothing  was  unjust,  nothing  was  cruel  against  the  enemies  of 
one  whom  the  nation  so  loved ;  the  almost  universal  voice  of 
England  called  for  the  death  of  Mary  Stuart,  because  the  people 
believed  her  life  to  be  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  their 
beloved  queen.'* 

The  language  used  in  addressing  Elizabeth  was  always  re-  . 
markably  submissive,  and  the  adulation  paid  to  her  more  gross 
than  that  employed  in  Prance  towards  Louis  XTV.  *  Hypo- 
critical adulation  was  so  prevalent  in  that  age  that  the  want  of 
it  passed  for  rudeness.'  *  The  doctrine  of  our  present  English 
constitution,  that  some  one  must  be  responsible  for  every  act  of 
the  crown,  was  as  yet  perfectly  unknown ;'  and  it  was  part  of 
Elizabeth's  character  to  put  herself  in  the  prominent  place, 
although  she  was  above  censure. 

Bat  when,  in  1576,  Mr.  Peter  Wentworth  boldly  inveighed 
in  the  House  against  interference  with  the  freedom  of  debate 
in  the  queen's  name,  and  even  taxed  the  queen  with  ingratitude 
and  unkindness,  he  was  not  subjected  to  a  severer  punishment 
than  a  month's  confinement  in  the  Tower.  The  government 
of  England  was  a  monarchy  bounded  by  law,  and  no  permanent 
law  was  imposed,  or  any  internal  tax  levied,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  House  of  Commons.^  The  authority  of  Elizabeth 
rested  solely  on  the  support  of  her  people,  and  her  parsimony, 
ungenerous  towards  her  subordinates,  injurious  to  the  public 
service  in  its  extreme,  did  not  render  her  administration  the 
less  popular.  She  rarely  troubled  her  subjects  for  money,  had 
restored  the  currency,  had  punctually  paid  the  debts  of  the 
three  preceding  reigns,  and  her  credit  stood  so  high  at 
Antwerp  that  in  the  year  1576  she  could  obtain  a  loan  at  five 
per  cent.,  when  Philip  of  Spain  could  not  borrow  on  any  terms.' 
Occasionally,  indeed,  Elizabeth  did  not  abstain  from  the  ancient 
practice  of  borrowing  by  demand  from  the  wealthy — an  exaction 
which  a  statute  of  Bichard  III.  had  plainly  forbidden.  But 
she  appears  to  have  been  punctual  in  making  speedy  repayment 
according  to  stipulation,  '  a  virtue  somewhat  imusual  with  royal 

»  Dr.  Arnold's  •  Lectnree  on  Modem  History,'  pp.  218-223. 

'  Seo  Hallam,  i.  255,  266,  278.  In  chapter  v.  of  the  '  Constitutional  JTistory,* 
Hallam  carefully  roviews  the  principal  parliamentary  discusHJons  of  this  roign, 
refuting  Hume's  represontations  of  a  state  of  tjrranny  resembling  tbut  of  Turkey,  See 
a  long  note  at  p.  279. 

»  Froude,  r.  43. 
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debtors.'  ^  Such  loans  were  but  an  anticipation  of  her  regular 
revenue,  and  the  rich  merchants  firom  whom  thej  were  obtained 
were  recompensed  with  knighthood  and  gracious  words.  When 
we  consider  the  small  extent  of  England  at  that  period,  not 
united  with,  but  frequently  opposed  to  Scotland,  and  with  a 
constant  succession  of  foes  in  Ireland,  its  preservation  and 
even  rapid  improvement  in  resources  during  its  many  troubles 
appear  marvellous.  TJnallied  and  alone,  'Queen  Elizabeth 
maintained  a  glorious  war  against  the  greatest  power  and  the 
richest  potentate  in  Europe.  She  took  from  him  the  empire 
of  the  sea ;  she  fixed  it  in  herself.  She  rendered  all  the  pro- 
jects of  universal  monarchy  vain,  and  shook  to  the  foundations 
the  most  exorbitant  power  which  ever  disturbed  the  peace  or 
threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe.'  *  For  this  great  success 
the  country  was  indebted  to  *the  genius  and  daring'  of  her 
people  and  their  naval  commanders.  The  continued  jealousy 
between  France  and  Spain  favoured  the  Protestant  interests  of 
England,  but  there  was  great  danger  about  the  year  1581  that 
both  these  powers  might  unite  with  Scotland  against  her.' 

The  recent  discoveries  of  countries  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe,  and  the  success  of  adventurers,  stimulated  commercial 
enterprise,  and  diffused  a  new  energy  among  all  classes.  In 
1586,  Thomas  Cavendish,  a  gentleman  of  some  property  in 
Suffolk,  emulating  the  fame  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  sailed  across 
the  Atlantic  with  three  small  vessels,  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean 
by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  after  some  success  on  the 
coast,  captured  a  Spanish  treasure-ship  from  the  MnTiillaA^  and 
returned  to  England  in  triumph,  after  having  made  in  rather 
more  than  two  years  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  He  sailed  up  the 
Thames  with  a  topsail  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  Elizabeth  conferred 
knighthood  upon  him.  He  attempted  a  similar  expedition  three 
years  later,  but  it  proved  disastrous,  and  he  perished  at  sea. 

*  The  activiiy  of  the  nation,'  says  Dr.  Arnold,  *  found  its  employ- 
ment in  war,  or  in  trade,  or  in  writing — for  the  mass  of  writars 
in  Elizabeth's  reign  was  enormous.'      The    romance    called 

*  Arcadia '  was  written  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  *  The  History  of 
the  World'  by  Baleigh.  Edmund  Spenser,  who  was  the 
friend  of  both  these,  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey  in 
1598,  at  the  charge,  it  is  said,  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Most  of 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare  were  produced  upon  the  stage  during 
this  reign.  Few  particular  references  are  to  be  found  in  them, 
but  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  age  has  not  escaped  his  com- 
prehensive observation — 

•  Hallam,  p.  244.  *  Lord  Bolingbroke.  •  Fxoude,  v.  430. 
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'  He  wondered  that  jonr  lordship 
Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home, 
While  other  men,  of  slender  reputation. 
Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out : 
Some  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there ; 
Some  to  discover  islands  far  away ; 
Some  to  the  studious  uniyersities/  * 

Elizabeth  sent  an  embassy  to  solicit  the  protection  of  the 
Great  Mogul  for  those  of  her  sobjects  who  might  visit  the  Bast, 
and,  without  awaiting  his  reply,  granted  a  charter  authorising 
the  purchase  of  lands.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  the 
first  company  of  English  merchants  who  founded  a  settlement 
in  the  East  Indies  for  the  purpose  of  trade — an  undertaking 
in  which  they  encountered  much  opposition  from  Portuguese 
settlers. 

As  yet  England  had  little  produce  of  her  own  with  which  to 
purchase  the  spices,  cotton,  and  gems  of  India ;  the  rich  carpets 
and  silks  of  Turkey  and  Persia;  or  the  sugar  and  precious 
metals  which  were  already  brought  from  the  New  World. 
Woollen  cloths  and  fustians  were  the  chief  products  of  English 
looms,  aud  notwithstanding  her  mines  of  tin  and  iron,  England 
obtained  from  the  Continent  knives  and  buttons,  even  pins  and 
needles.^ 

Difference  of  rank  was  at  this  period  made  evident  by  dress. 
A  nobleman  was  known  by  his  cloak,  by  the  plumes  which  he 
wore  in  his  hat,  and  by  the  jewels  which  sparkled  in  his  shoes. 
The  tailor  and  goldsmith  thus  set  the  mark  of  gentility,  a  mark 
now  scarcely  visible,  or  restricted  to  evening  assemblies  and 
court  parade.* 

The  ill-advised  attempt  to  place  Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the 
throne  had  not  only  destroyed  the  life  of  that  innocent  lady, 
but  also  wrecked  the  happiness  of  her  sisters.  Elizabeth  con- 
tinued to  look  with  jealousy  on  her  relations  of  the  House  of 
Suffolk,  whom  her  father  had  preferred  in  his  will  to  that 
of  Stuart.  On  finding,  in  1660,  that  the  Lady  Catharine  Grey 
had  privately  married  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  Elizabeth  sent  both 
of  them  to  the  Tower ;  and  the  Star  Chamber  sentenced  the 
earl  to  pay  an  enormous  fine.  Although  strong  remonstrances 
were  raised  against  this  tyranny,  the  Lady  Catharine  continued 
in  disgrace  until  her  death  seven  years  afterwards.*  The  younger 

'  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  act  1,  sceue  iii. 

*  Froude's  '  Elizabeth/  ii.  430,  aud  note. 

*  See  '  Chronicles  of  Clovernook,'  by  Douglas  Jerrold. 

^  There  was  a  son  of  this  clandestine  marriage — Lord  Beauchamp,  heir  of  th« 
House  of  Suffolk.    lie  was  named  to  the  queen  when  she  was  on  her  death-bed,  when 
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sister,  Ladj  Mary  Grey,  resided  at  conrt  nntil,  in  1565,  she 
yentured  to  contract  a  private  marriage  with  Mr.  Thomas  Keys, 
gentleman  porter  of  the  queen's  household,  a  widower,  and  the 
father  of  several  children.  This  unfortunate  marria^  took 
place  at  Westminster,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  But  if 
Lady  Mary  hoped  to  escape  punishment  through  the  obscurity 
of  a  connection  which  seemed  for  ever  to  distance  her  fix>ui  the 
throne,  she  was  bitterly  disappointed.  No  member  of  the  queen's 
family,  however  distantly  allied,  was  allowed  to  degrade  herself 
with  impunity.  The  unhappy  pair  were  separately  imprisoned, 
Keys  iQ  the  Fleet  prison.  Lady  Mary  under  the  lighter  custody 
of  Mr.  Ha¥^trey,  a  wealthy  gentleman,  possessing  a  pleasant 
residence  at  the  foot  of  the  Chiltem  Hills,  from  which  she  was 
afterwards  transferred  for  a  time  to  the  care  of  her  grand* 
mother,  the  aged  Duchess  of  Suffolk;  and  the  last  years  of  her 
life  were  passed  at  the  residence  of  Sir  Thomas  Greaham,  in 
Bishopsgate  Street.  When  there  she  heard,  in  1571,  of  the 
death  of  her  unfortunate  husband,  and  at  her  request  Sir 
Thomas  wrote  to  Lord  Burleigh,  asking  permission  for  her  to 
bring  up  poor  Keys'  orphan  children,  and  herself  to  wear 
mourning.     The  result  of  this  petition  is  unknown. 

Lady  Mary  lived  six  years  longer,  dying  in  London,  and 
leaving  little  besides  her  favourite  books,  some  of  which  were  in 
French  and  Italian. 

The  learning  of  the  Lady  Jane  has  been  recorded.  Both 
Queen  Mary  and  Elizabeth  were  well  versed  in  languages,  and 
Elizabeth  could  converse  in  Italian  and  read  both  Latin  and 
Greek. 

she  had  but  just  strongth  enough  to  exclaim  against  having  *  a  rascal's  son '  to  suocoed 
ker. — ^Lingurd,  viii.  397. 
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EARLY  CHRISTIANITY  IN  IRELAND— ST.  PATRICK:    IN  WALES:   IN   THE  NORTH — 

VENERABLE    BEDE. 

The  Roman  writers  have  given  no  distinct  record  of  the  state  of  Ireland. 
No  proconsul  set  bis  foot  on  the  land  of  the  wild  Scots  who  were  the 
dreaded  enemies  of  the  people  of  our  larger  island,  and  the  first  gleams  of 
light  concerning  it  are  collected  from  the  reports  of  monks,  whose  nar- 
rations are  sometimes  conflicting.  It  appears  to  have  been  about  the  year 
403  that  an  Irish  pirate  extended  his  incursions  into  Gaul,  where  he  cap- 
tured, some  say  at  Boulogne,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  whom  he  carried  o£E  to 
Antrim  and  sold  to  a  chief  named  Milcho. 

This  youth,  who  was  afterwards  called  Patrick,  had  not  been  bom  in 
servitude.  He  was  the  son  of  Galpurnius,  a  deacon,  and  his  mother 
claimed  relationship  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours. ^ 

To  a  youth  of  honourable  lineage,  who  had  received  some  instruction, 
the  task  of  a  shepherd  on  the  downs  of  Antrim  became  unbearable. 

After  six  years  of  that  drudgery  he  escaped,  traversed  Ireland,  and 
from  the  soutliem  coast  obtained  a  passage  to  Brittany  in  a  merchant 
vessel.  In  Gaul  he  soon  made  his  way  to  his  home,  and  after  further  train- 
ing in  monastic  schools,  attached  himself  to  St.  Germain  of  Auxerre,  who 
in  431  sent  him  to  Rome.  The  next  year,  afler  being  consecrated  a  bishop, 
Patrick  returned  as  a  missionary  to  that  country  to  which  nearly  thirty 
years  before  he  was  brought  as  a  slave.  He  hastened  to  Antrim,  eager  to 
convert  his  old  master,  but  found  no  success  in  his  case,  although  in  other 
directions  his  converts  were  very  numerous.  He  continued  to  preach 
Christianity  in  Ireland  more  than  thirty  years,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  schools  and  Christian  communities  were  established  before  his  death. 
St.  Patrick  was  as  prominently  the  patron  of  Irish  Christianity  as  Augus- 

*  The  birthplace  of  St.  Patrick  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute.  lingard  believed 
that  he  was  born  at  Killpatrick,  a  vilkige  near  Glasgow ;  Montalembert  calls  him  a 
captive  ^m  Gaul ;  and  Dr.  Lanigan  has  decided  for  Soulogne.— '  Saints  of  the  West^' 
ii.  387,  and  Moore's  'History  of  Ireland/  i.  211, 
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tine  was  of  that  of  England  more  than  a  hundred  years  later,  although  it 
appears  that  neither  was  the  first  Christian  missionaiy.  PaUarliuSy  a 
Briton,  is  said  to  have  preached  in  Ireland  with  some  success  in  430,  and  to 
have  built  three  churches,  but  he  was  driven  away  by  heathen  animosity.' 

These  churches  were  hmnble  buildings  of  wattles,  clay,  and  thatdi, 
which  could  be  quickly  put  together.^  So  well,  however,  did  the  Irish  mon- 
asteries prosper  that  their  schools  were  joined  by  monks  from  Gaul  and 
Rome,  and  attained  great  celebrity.  The  principal  classic  authors  were 
studied  at  Bangor  and  Clonfert,  and  some  time  was  devoted  to  Greek 
literature.'  Ireland,  which  received  Patrick  from  Gaul,  sent  in  return  to 
Gaul  the  missionary  Columbanus,  bom  about  548,  who  planted  monas- 
teries near  the  Yosges  mountains,  and  helped  to  reclaim  lands  from  the 
wilderness.^  It  was  also  about  565  when  Columba,  an  Irish  saint  sometimes 
called  Columbkill,  after  instituting  what  was  termed  a  noble  monastery  at 
Derry,  being  persecuted  by  some  of  the  Irish  princes,  sought  out  a  more 
secure  resting  place,  and  formed  a  sacred  community  at  lona,  or  Icolm- 
kill,  a  rugged  island  of  the  Scottish  Hebrides,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
remain.  The  monastery  was  at  length  destroyed  by  an  invasion  of  the 
Northmen  after  an  existence  of  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  the  rapacious  Northmen,  or  Ostmen, 
began  to  settle  on  the  Irish  coasts  from  Antrim  to  Limerick,  and  the  prin- 
cipal Irish  cities  were  built  by  them. 

Ireland  had  never  been  ruled  by  one  powerful  sovereign.  Below  the 
petty  kings,  chiefs  exercised  a  kind  of  feudal  sway,  and  wars  and  contention 
respecting  inheritance  were  continual. 

Consequently,  in  the  twelfth  century  Ireland  no  longer  held  an 
honourable  place  among  European  nations.  There  vras  no  commerce, 
no  cultivation  of  art,  and  the  Irish  people  fled  from  the  towns  held  by  the 
Northmen,  preferring  to  dwell  in  cabins  among  the  bogs  and  mountains.' 
No  Egbert  or  Athelstan  had  boimd  them  under  one  rule ;  no  William  tiie 
Conqueror  had  put  down  all  tyranny  but  his  own. 

This  state  of  disorder  was  the  plea  made  by  Heniy  IE.  in  1155  when 
asking  the  Pope  to  sanction  his  intended  expedition  to  reclami  the  ignorant 
Irish  people,  and  he  obtained  from  the  pontiff  a  sanction  of  which  he  de- 
layed to  avail  himself  till  nearly  twenty  years  later,  when  a  domestic 
quarrel  among  the  kings  opened  the  door  to  the  English  invaders.^ 

The  Irish  Church  also  was  without  organisation,  the  bishops  being 
dependent  on  the  larger  monasteries,  and,  among  the  many  hostile  divisions, 

'  See  an  article  on  St.  Patrick  in  the  'Saturday  Beriew/  March  25,  1876,  in 
which  the  credible  is  carefullj  separated  from  fictitious  statements. 

'  Lanigan's  *  Ecclesiastical  History,'  quoted  in  Moore's  *  History  of  Ireland,'  p. 
220,  note, 

*  Montalembert's  '  Saints  of  the  West,'  ii.  390.  HaUam's  *  Gonstitntional  His- 
tory,* ii.  508. 

*  Authorities  differ  respecting  the  date  of  Columbanus.  According  to  Monta- 
lembert  ('Saints  of  the  West,'  ii.),  he  was  born  in  543  in  Ireland,  *  the  same  year  in 
which  St.  Benedict  died  in  Italy,'  and  he  died  in  Lombordy  in  615. 

*  Hallam's  '  Constitutional  History/  ii.  509.  Some  skill  in  music  may  be  recorded, 
and  the  harp  continued  for  ages  to  be  Ireland's  symbol. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  113. 
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one  central  authority  was  greatly  needed.  But  any  plans  of  systematic 
rule  on  the  part  of  Henry  were  suspended  when  alarm  for  the  consequences 
of  the  murder  of  Becket  recalled  him  with  haste  to  Normandy.  He  hoped 
to  establish  his  son  John  as  *  Lord  of  Ireland/  but  John^s  ill  manners  could 
not  be  borne  by  the  chiefs,  and  he  was  soon  recalled  to  England,  while  an 
English  colony  of  settlers  added  fresh  fuel  to  Irish  dissensions. 

Wales,  as  well  as  Ireland,  had  in  the  sixth  century  a  monastery,  at  a 
place  called  Bangor — not  the  city  still  existing  in  the  county  of  Caemaryon, 
but  a  spot  on  the  river  Dee,  in  Flintshire,  where  now  stands  a  Tillage.  In 
Bangor  Monastery  lived  Gildas,  bom  probably  about  519,  one  of  England's 
earliest  historians,  who  in  the  Latin  tongue,  the  only  vehicle  for  the  lite- 
rature of  that  day,  inveighed  alike  against  the  pusillanimity  of  the 
Britons  in  allowing  Pagan  Saxons  to  settle  in  the  land,  and  against  the 
vices  of  the  monks,  his  associates.  The  convents  could  not  be  exempt 
from  the  prevailing  vices,  but  we  must  believe  them  to  have  been  asylums 
where  both  men  and  women  of  high  rank  frequently  took  refuge  from 
danger,  and  in  their  schools  the  Latin  language  was  preserved  and  boys 
were  trained  to  be  priests.  Bangor  in  Flintshire  is  said  to  have  been  like 
a  walled  town  in  its  extent ;  it  was  about  eight  miles  from  Chester,  and  con- 
tained twelve  hundred  monks.  We  hear  nothing  of  its  erection,  but  of  the 
sad  time  of  its  destruction,  when,  in  607,  Ethelfnth,  King  ofBemicia,  who 
was  preparing  to  attack  the  Welsh  forces,  beholding  the  twelve  hundred 
monks  of  Bangor  drawn  up  in  array  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  determined  to 
begin  the  conflict  by  the  massacre  of  those  whom  he  probably  dreaded  as 
magicians.  The  destruction  of  the  monastery  soon  followed,  and  a  large 
library,  *  the  repository  of  the  most  precious  monuments  of  the  ancient 
Britons,'  was  thus  lost  to  the  world.^ 

In  596,  when  Augustine  came  as  a  missionary  to  the  King  of  Kent, 
Mercia,  in  the  centre  of  England,  was  Pagan,  and  Northumberland  was 
Christian  and  Pagan  by  turns. 

Oswald,  a  Christian  prince,  flying  from  the  flerce  King  Penda  of 
Mercia,  took  refuge  for  a  time  in  the  holy  island  of  lona,  and  when  in  635 
he  became  king  of  the  northern  province  of  the  Heptarchy,  he  sent  to  lona 
for  a  missionary  to  instruct  his  people  in  true  religion. 

Aidan  obeyed  the  call,  and  at  Lindisfame,  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
present  county  of  Durham,  a  Holy  Island  was  found  somewhat  resembling 
lona,  where  a  monastery  was  built  which  became  the  centre  of  many 
churches.  It  is  interesting  to  hear  that  King  Oswald  accompanied  his 
friend  Bishop  Aidan  when  he  went  about  preaching  to  the  country  people, 
as  his  interpreter,  for  Oswald  had  learnt  Gaelic  whilst  in  refuge  at  lona, 
and  Aidan  knew  not  the  English  speech.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century,  the  Abbot  of  lona  was  the  high-priest  of  the  Christians  of  North- 
umbria,  and  the  numerous  northern  monasteries,  like  the  Irish  Church, 
were  in  many  respects  independent  communities.  At  Whitby  Monastery 
a  great  council  was  held  in  664,  to  decide  the  points  of  difEerence  between 
the  Irish  and  Roman  churches.    Besides  paltry  questions  respecting  the 

*  Sharon  Tumor^s  *  History  of  tho  Aoglo-Sazonfi,'  i.  334.    In  the  Welsh  Triads 
Bangor  is  said  to  have  contained  2,400  religioas  persons. 
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time  of  keeping  Easter,  there  Yras  a  serioua  differenoe  in  cbxirch  oigani^ 
aation.  The  strioter  rule  brought  from  Rome  by  the  clergy  who  settled  in 
Kent  preyailed  over  that  of  the  miiisionaries  from  lona.  Benedict  Biscop 
soon  afterwards  erected  a  church  and  monastery  at  Wearmouth,  for  which 
he  brought  masons  and  painters  from  France,  the  first  workmen  of  their 
kind,  we  are  told,  who  came  to  Britain.^  Another  monastery  was  soon 
afterwards  erected  at  Jarrow,  a  few  miles  irom  Wearmouth,  on  the  river 
Don.  These  two  monasteries  have  gained  &me  as  the  place  of  education 
and  the  residence  of  that  inde&tigable  scholar  the  Venerable  Bede,'  who  spent 
his  mature  life  at  Jarrow,  where  he  is  said  to  have  instructed  at  the  same 
time  six  hundred  scholars.  When  there  was  no  printing-press  the  pen 
was  diligently  plied  in  monasteries  to  multiply  books.  There  was  also  no 
paper.  During  many  centuries  that  want  was  supplied  in  the  East  by 
slips  of  a  large  reed  called  the  papyrus,  found  in  the  rivers  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  which,  when  glued  together,  were  formed  into  scrolls.  But  the 
papyrus  was  scarce  and  dear,  and  parchment  made  firom  the  skins  of  sheep 
or  (klves  was  the  substance  chiefly  used  in  Europe. 

This  material  was  so  valuable  that  one  author's  words  were  in  many 
cases  erased  in  order  to  make  a  &ir  sheet  for  another  writer.'  And  yet  bo 
&i  was  the  ancient  world  from  being  destitute  of  books  that  the  finest 
works  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  now  the  most  studied  and  admired,  besides 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  existed  only  in  this  uncouth  form.  The  Old  and 
New  Testaments  had  been  translated  before  this  time  into  Latin  from  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  which  were  probably  known  to  very  few  residents  in 
Britain ;  but  Bede  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  did  not 
despise  the  study  of  those  Latin  writers  whose  works,  because  written  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  have  been  called  pro&ne.  While  studying  the 
Scriptures,  keeping  strictly  the  rule  of  his  monastery,  and  joining  in  the 
daily  chant,  Bede  gave  the  rest  of  his  time,  in  his  own  words,  *  to  learning, 
teaching  and  writing,'  and  left  behind  him  works  in  which  he  had  care- 
fully collected  all  then  known  of  the  form  and  history  of  the  British 
iftlanilfty  and  of  the  sciences  of  philosophy,  medicine,  music,  and  arithmetic 

All  these  great  works  were  compiled  in  the  Latin  language,  and  as  fiir 
as  possible  were  written  by  himself  His  ^  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
English  Nation*  gave  the  first  record  of  the  arrival  of  Augustine  for  the 
conversion  of  Kent,  and  of  events  the  memory  of  which  might  otherwise 
have  perished.  More  than  a  hundred  years  later,  when  the  devastation 
wrought  by  Danish  inroads  appeared  to  make  the  improvement  of  England 
still  more  distant,  our  King  AJfred  imdertook  the  task  of  translating 
Bede's  history  into  Saxon  English.  Later  in  life  Bede  wished  that  at  least 
the  New  Testament  should  not  remain  a  sealed  book  to  those  who  only 
knew  their  native  language,  and  began  to  translate  into  English  the  Groepel 
of  St.  John.  AJthough  not  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  he  was  enfeebled 
by  ill-health,  and  was  compelled  to  employ  a  scholar  to  write  fit>m  his  die- 

1  The  chuich  wta  begun  in  the  year  674.    See  Dean  Stanley's  leetnre  *  On  the 
Early  Christianity  of  Northumbria,* 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  16. 

*  A  MS.  cleared  of  vriting  for  further  use  was  called  a  palimpsest. 
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tation.  It  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  could  lire  to  finish  the  last  chapter 
of  the  Gospel,  when  his  scribe  told  him  that  only  one  more  sentence  was 
wanting : — *  Write  it  quickly,'  said  Bede.  *  It  is  finished  now,'  said  the 
pupil :  '  It  is  indeed  so,'  replied  the  master,  who  had  just  strength  re- 
maining to  join  in  the  evening  chant  before  he  drew  his  last  breath.^ 

More  than  six  hxmdred  years  afiberwards,  Wyclif,  the  rector  of  Lutter- 
worth, undertook  the  same  work  of  putting  the  Grospels  into  English. 

Afler  the  death  of  Bede  there  was  a  long  period  of  disorder  and  misrule. 
Within  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years  only  one  of  the  fourteen  kings  of 
Northimibria  died  as  its  sovereign ;  the  others  were  slain  or  forced  to  fij. 
In  the  year  793  the  church  and  monastery  at  Holy  Island  were  totally 
destroyed  by  a  Danish  incursion,  and  in  867  it  appeared  as  if  the  Danes 
had  finally  obtained  the  rule  of  that  part  of  England.'  But  the  works 
written  by  Bede  w^re  happily  spared. 

A  late  humorous  writer  contrasted  the  infiuence  of  literature  and  war, 
as  that  of  Captain  Sword  and  Captain  Pen«  The  sword  appears  &r  the 
stronger,  but  the  effects  of  the  pen  are  surely  more  enduring.  War 
engenders  wars,  the  names  of  the  combatants  often  perishing  in  a  confused 
record  of  misery.  But  the  works  of  the  pen,  inscribed  on  the  sheets  of  the 
water-plant,  or  on  the  skins  of  sheep,  have  lived  on  for  centuries,  and 
apparently  will  never  die,  being  valued  for  their  antiquity  even  when 
succeeded  by  the  writings  of  those  who  have  lived  in  more  fortunate  times. 

>  In  the  year  735,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 

'  Scott's  'Antiquities/  ii.  144.  Lingard,  i.  113.  Eighteen  bishops  of  Lindis- 
fame  have  been  onumorated :  its  possessions  were  afterwards  transferred  to  Chester, 
and  finally,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  Durham. 
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